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ADVERTISEMENT, 


ADDRESSED    TO    TRAVELLERS. 


The  Author  of  the  following  pages,  being  fully  persuaded  of 
the  impossibility  of  writing  an  accurate  account  of  the  geography 
and  antiquities  of  a  country  without  having  examined  them  Aer- 
ieLf;  and  likewise  feeling,  from  respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest 
wish  not  to  be  considered  as  an  erroneous  Guide,  has  lately 
visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy;  especially  those  parts  which 
in  modern  times,  have  been  neglected  by  Travellers ;  —  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  give  them  satisfaction  to  know  that,  throughout 
her  recent  excursions,  she  has  always  found  the  peasantry, 
mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  well  disposed  toward  their  rulers 
ciyil,  orderly,  and  honest;  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding  the 
late  attempts  at  Bplogna,  and  elsewhere,  to  produce  a  change 
of  government,  Travellers  may,  with  safety,  frequent  the  high 
roads;  and  likewise  penetrate  into  the  most  secluded  parts  of 
the  Alps  and  Apennine,  without  the  slightest  probability  of 
being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or  plundered  by  banditti. 
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Researches  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  the 
Archaiologic  Society  of  Rome,  and 
other  enlightened  antiquaries,  have 
been  the  means  either  of  discovering, 
or  recalling  to  notice,  a  considerable 
number  of  Italian  Towns  and  For- 
tresses which,  in  remote  ages,  owed 
their  exbtence  to  the  Etrusd  and  the 
TYi^hoiai^  Felasgi;  nations  whose 
still  existing  works  put  modem  ge- 
nius to  the  blush. 

The  Etrusci,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  and  other  ancient 
historians,  were  indigenous  to  the 
country  invaded  by  the  Tyrriieni,  sur- 
vived their  power,  and  rose  upon  its 
ruins.  Such  likewise  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  CaAMSR,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  luminous  writers  of  the 
present  day:  and  as  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  arts  and  sciences  origin- 
ated in  the  East,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  Tyrrhenians,  from  their  vid- 
nity  to  tbii^  quarter  of  the  globe,  had 


the  means  of  becoming  civilised, 
learned,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  navigation ;  consequently,  when 
they  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thinly 
scattered  Aborigines  of  Italy,  they 
met  with  very  little  resistance.  So 
complete,  indeed,  was  their  conquest, 
that  the  vanquished  people  submitted 
to  adopt  not  only  the  customs  and 
manners  but  even  the  religion  of  their 
vanquishers,  by  worshipping  the  Pe- 
lasgic  Apollo,  Hermes,  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  other  divinities  common  to 
the  Greeks,  associated  with  Voltumna, 
Nortia,  and  the  Dii  Consentes^  pecu- 
liar to  Etruria. 

Thus  intimately  united  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturally 
imparted  to  them,  in  course  of  time, 
their  own  superior  learning  and  at- 
tainments :  and  this  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  the  high  state  of  ci^vliaaXxottL 
which  Etruria,  at  a  Nerj  tcomAa  ^- 
riod,  acquired. 

The  first  migrailoti  o«  tbft  T'^ttVa- 
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nians,  from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to 
have  occurred  about  one  hundred  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy:  their  earliest 
settlements  are  recorded  to  have  been 
made  at  Hadria,  Spina,  and  Ravenna; 
though  Dionysius  asserts,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hellanicus,  that  their  first 
descent  upon  the  Italian  coast  took 
place  at  the  moutli  of  the  Spinetic 
branch  of  the  Fo :  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  they  quickly  extended  themselves 
over  the  whole  country;  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  other  bands  of  Tyrrhentfui 
adventurers ;  for  so  much  were  all 
.this  tribe  of  Greeks  inclined  to  mi- 
.  grate,  that  the  Athenians  called  them 
lU^Mpyoi,  or  Storks,  because  that 
■bird  perpetually  wanders  from  its  na^ 
tive  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Felasgic  hordes 
obtained  a  footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
9ou^t  to  secure  their  conquest  by  thje 
erection  of  Fortresses,  placed  on  lofty, 
eminences,  and  so  wonderfully  strong 
and  massive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  their  walls  and  gates  still  exist ; 
and  some  of  them  are  perfect. 

To  contemplate  these  numerous, 
venerable,  and  gigantic  Fortresses, 
probably  similar  in  construction  to  the 
fortifications  of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  that  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Travellers  who  may  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  has  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  best  roads  leading  to 
the  eminences  on  which  they  stand; 
and  by  minutely  examining  most  of 
them,  she  has  been  able  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  their  remains.  In  order 
to  accomplish  her  purpose,  she  fre- 
quently consulted  the  ancient  Itine- 

(a)  Bersona  who  wish  to  dive  deeply  into 
anfiquity  should  bear  in  mind,  that  most  of 
thei  modern  Italian  towns  beginning  with 
eSMt,  or  tattd,  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient 
4dties;  and  every  place  called  by  the  pea- 
sanUy  Le  GroUe,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
edifice.  Old  dnirchesi^  likewise,  occasionally 
preserve  the  names  of  ancient  towns  and 
tcanples :  for  instance,  Santa  Maria  di  Capua 
i0  erected  aa  the  ruins  of  ancient  Capua :  and 
^»pt»  Maria  in  Ludaa,  at  Home,  stands  on 
-tbeAfiwdMtSimtoftheteBafie  oCJmoLmAxau 


rarles :  and  as  it  appears  to  her  that 
no  modern  historian  has  considered 
these  Itineraries  so  deeply  as  Cramer, 
she  has  adopted  his  view  of  them; 
quoting  from  him,  and  laying  down 
the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  according 
to  bis  plan.' 

It  being  her  object  to  comprise, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  port- 
able VOLUME,  all  the  information  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  Europe,  she  has  com- 
bined her  account  of  the  "  Remains 
OF  Ancient  Italy"  with  a  new  and 
considerably  enlarged  Edition  of  her 
'<  Travels  in  Europe.  **  The  following 
pages,  therefore,  contain  a  faithful  dc- 
scription  of  the  Antiquities,  ancient 
Customs,  and  Manners  of  Italy,  Mag- 
na Graecia,  and  Sicily ;  together  with 
an  account  of  all  the  principal  Towns 
and  Fost- roads  in  the  most  frequented 
parts    of  the   European    Continent; 
correct  Catalogues  ^  of  the  most  vaki- 
able  specimens  of  Architecture,  Faint- 
ing, and  Sculpture,  in  France,  Italy, 
Magna 'Graecia,  Sicily,  and  Germany; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini,  Venuti, 
..Winckelmann,  and  Visconti,  on  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Wcxrks  of  Art. 
The  following  pages  likewise  contain 
an  account  (deduced  from  very  long 
experience)  of  the  Climates  of  southern 
Europe ;  the  expenses  attendant  upoi;i 
various  modes  of  travelling ;  the  dis- 
tances from  post  to  post  on  every  Great 
Road,  according  to  the  post-books  last 
published  ;  the  average  price  of  ready, 
furnished  Lodgings,  Frovisions,  &c. ; 
together  with  a  short  comparative  view 
of  Family-expenses  in  various  Cities 
of  Europe:  so  that  persons  led^  by 
motives  of  economy,  to  reside  on  the 
Continent,  may  not  experience  the 

(2>)  No  complete  printed  description  of  the 
sculpture,  flresoos.  and  oiI-paintin|;8,  ^ther  iq 
the  Vatican  or  in  the  private  galleries  atRome, 
being  at  the  present  moment  attainable,  tfafe 
Author  of  the  ensuingWotk  has  endeavoured 
to  sup^y  this  deficiency  by  catalogues,  made 
with  tne  utmost  care :  but  it  should  be  re. 
collected  that  in  every  gallery,  whether  public 
or  private,  the  situation  of  statues  ana  [no- 
tures  is  liable  to  be  changed. 
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diaappointmelit  of  Bnding  tbeir  plans 
defeated  by  imposition. 

Accommodations    for     Travellers 
during  the    last  twenty  years  liave 
been  materially  increased  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  by 
the  augmentation  and  improvement 
of  Hotels;   by  Uie  erection  of  fine 
Bridges,  which  are  almost  universally 
substituted  for  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous  ferry-boats;  by  the  sums  be« 
stowed  to  make  rough  and  mountain- 
ous roads  smooth  and  level ;  and  by 
the  consummate  skill  exerted  to  render 
those  Alps,  which  were  only  practi- 
cable by  means  <^  mules,  Iraineaicx, 
and  chaises-d  porteursg  so  easy  of  as- 
cent, that  Post-horses,  attached  even 
to  a  heavy  Berlin,  now  traverse  tliem 
speedily  and  safely.     With  such  judg- 
ment, indeed,  have  the  sinuosities  of 
Alpine    Roads  been    managed,   that 
#:rane- necked  carriages,  once  absolutely 
requisite  in  passing  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
niiie,   are  at  present   needless ;  and 
even  a  drag-chain  is  seldom  required, 
^veral  Hotels  in  France  are  much 
improved,  by  having  Bestaurants  at- 
lached  to  them ;  as  this  circumstance 
never  fails  to  ensure  a  good  cook,  and 
-a  well-provided  larder.     New  Post- 
Toads,  likewise,   have  been  recently 
xonstructed ;  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Sardinian  and  Luccheise 
territories;   and  the  most  frequented 
Post- roads  of  Germany  are  now  ( 1 83 1 ), 
•generally  speaking,  good ;  and  the  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  Post-horses 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  Tra- 
vellers.    The  increase  of  Post-roads 
•in  Switzerland  has,  however,  produced 
>ooe  inconvenience, — that  of  rendering 
•  Swiss  Voiturins  less  trustworthy  than 
$bey  used  to  be:  indeed,  several  se- 
.  rious  accidents  have  lately  occurred  to 
.£nglish  carriages,  owing  to  vicious 
horses  and  unskilful  drivers,  employed 
by  Emsbt,  of  XiBUsanne,  and  his  Col- 
leigues.      Sicily,   likewise,    may  be 
visited  without  difficulty  in  a  Steam- 
. packet,  recently  established  to  run  be- 
.tween  Naples  and  Palermo,  from  the 
middle  of  Spjisfg^  UU  tbe  middie  of 


Autiunn;  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
Island  most  frequented  by  Travellers 
there  are  tolerably  good  carriage-roadsi 
and  inns  which  may  be  used  as  sleep- 
ing-places ;  though  comfortable  hotels 
can  only  be  found  in  the  large  towns. 

Other  circumstances  which  contri-* 
bute  to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  Continent,  are 
the  increase  of  ready-fumishcd  Lodg. 
ings  in  several  Cities;  the  improve- 
ment in  mechanics,  and  consequently 
in  furniture,  throughout  Italy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  introduction 
of  lamps,  by  which  the  streets  of  every 
considerable  Town  are  tolerably  well 
lighted;  the  stop  put  thereby  to  the 
dreadful  practice  of  assassination;  and 
the  dismissal  of  fear  with  respect  to 
Banditti;  who,  even  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  are  seldom  heard  of,  in- 
somuch that  the  guard-houses  have 
been  lately  abandoned,  and  their  doors 
walled  up.  But  although  the  comfort 
of  travelling  is  thus  considerably  aug- 
mented, the  expense  of  residing  on  the 
Continent  is  augmented  likewise ;  ow- 
ing to  taxes  in  capital  cities,  and  still 
more  to  the  great  influx  of  Britisli 
Travellers:  nevertheless,  as  this  no- 
where affects  the  necessaries  of  life, 
except  at  Paris,  it  is  possible,  nay  easy, 
for  persons  who  understand  and  prac- 
tise economy,  to  live  with  comfort  either 
in  France,  Italy,  or  Magna  Grsecia, 
without  incurring  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense than  would  have  been  needful 
twenty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  con- 
sidered as  the  least  fatiguing,  and  thie 
best  calculated,  to  benefit  consumptive 
persons,  is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Leghorn ;  thence  proceed- 
ing up  the  Canal  to  Pisa :  or  to  go  by 
sea  to  Bordeaux;  thence  proceeding 
by  the  Royal  Canal  of  Languedoc  to 
Marseille,  where  vessels  bound  for 
Leghorn  may  be  heard  of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  CouXineiA,  tcl\^\. 
find  their  purpose  ansNveT^di  eVt^cst  Xx^ 
going  in  the  carriage  oi  a  NovVarvja, 
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conlaining  from  four  to  nil  paswiigere; 
or  in  B  public  Diligence,  or  a  Sluuxi- 
boal.  But  persons  bimsed  H'idilieBlih 
anil  affluence  should  alwayi;  travel  in 
their  own  carriage;  taking  care  that 
it  be  strong;  and  going  poll,  when 
the  roads  are  good,  through  France, 
Sffitierland,  Gennany,  and  the  whole 
or  northern  Europe ;  but  travelling  en 
voiiurier  over  the  Alps  and  Apennine, 
and  likewise  in  *11  parts  of  Italy  and 
IdagiutGrBCia;  for,  owing  lo  Iho  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  the  road«  in  these 
countries,  the  Postilions  Bf  the  Post  are 
apt  to  drive  with  dangerous  rapidity ; 
and  it  is  Chereforo  preferable,  because 
safer,  to  travel  with  horses  belonging 
to  the  beit-cstablislied  Voilurins  a~ 
northern  Italy,  Florence,  or  Rome 
who  usomlly  undertake  to  convey  En 
glish  carriages  rrom  forty  to  fifty  gci>- 
graphical  r'"" 


m  hour. 


the  lOiorteBt  Post-roads  from  Calais 
to  Rome,  is  through  Beauvais,  Paris, 
Lyon,  and  over  the  Mont-Cenis  lo 
Turin,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggi. 
bansi,  and  Siena.  The  road  over 
Cenis  is,  generallj'  . 
lent;  tliough  liable,  between  the^ird 
and  fourth  refuge,  to  be  injured  by 
avalanches.  One  of  these  Iremend< 
masses  of  snow  fell,  on  this  spot,  i 
long  aince,  and  killed  two  men  a 
■eveial  homes :  it  is,  therefore,  mi 
to  be  lamented  that  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  road  do  not  make  i 
way,  through  an  adjoining 
carriage;!  and  foot  paaseogerB 
ther  very  good  Eoad  lo  aoudiern  Italy 
.  leads  from  Turin  througb  Bologna 
to  Florence  i  but,  between  the  two 
last-named  Cities  is  a  Passage  of  the 
Apenoine  so  peculiarly  eipoKd  (o 
gusts  of  vind,  from  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  sea,  (hat  Invalids  sel- 
dom pursue  this  Route  with  impunity. 
The  sborlesl,  the  most  interesting,  and 

I  hat  which  pas6cs  through  Dijon,  over 
rbe  Jura-Aipn  aud  the  Simplon,  to 
MUtn,    mad    tbroagh    tevent    other 


Towns  of  Dortliem  Italy  to  Rome. 
But  the  Dijon-road  is  seldom  good 
till  after  a  aeries  of  dry  weather ;  and 
the  Jura-road  is  dangerous  unlew 
drivers  be  skilful  and  atlenliic;  for 
the  ascents  and  descents  are  rapid,  and 
not  sufiiciently  guarded  by  parapet 
walls ;  added  to  which,  the  Slops  on 
these  hills  are  made  in  n  slantJtig  di< 
rection;  and  therefore  liable, if  driven 
be  careless  or  ignorant,  lo  throw  car- 
riages down  the  precipice  on  the  brink 
of  which  the  road  lies.  The  Passaga 
of  the  Simplon,  however,  is  by  far  tba 
safest  and  most  sheltered  of  oil  tba 
Alpine  Roads ;  and  when  attention  is 
paid  to  remove,  alVer  every  shower, 
the  snow  IVom  the  Gallery  leading  to 
the  Glacier  Grotto  (so  called  because 
near  a  small  Glacier),  and  likewise 
from  the  Glacier  itself,  as  was  dona 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
can  be  no  ri^  in  passing  the  Sim 


his  gigai 


s  the  cold  oi 
idc  Alp  intense,  even  du 
Another  Boad,  lately 
and    leading   from    ea» 
'   0  Mila 


mg 


Mom-Spliigcn  loBelllnione  and  Cbi»- 

months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  and  at  all  seasons  better  cal- 
culated for  light  open  carriages  tl 
for  tiujse  of  any  other  description. 
Carriage  -  road,  leading  from  N 
through  Genoa  lo  Pisa,  has  likt« 
been  recently  opened,  well  provided 
with  Post-horses,  and  furnished  with 


enty  n 


longer  by  a 
lites  than  tl 
>e  Mont-Cen 


brink  of  tremendous  precipices,  is 
properiy  guarded  by  parapet  wa 
but  it  avoids  all  the  Alps :  and  Tra- 
vellers who  wish  to  trace  Ibe  revival 
of  the  Arts  from  the  period  w 
Greco'Aivba  arcfaileclure  was  in' 
duced  by  the  Crusaders  at  Pisa,  should 
make  that  Town  their  first  resting* 
place  in  Italy,and  proceed  afterward! 
Id  Florence  and  Rome. 


Ch.  1.3 


CALAIS.  *  BOULOGNE. 


Ffsa  mty  with  tnilb  be  called  the 
Cradle  of  the  Arts ;  for  Buscbeto,  a 
Oreeky  so  early  as  tbe  eleventb  century, 
erected  its  Cathedral:  DiotisalTi,  dur- 
ing the  twel/Ui  century,  built  the  Bap- 
tistery; and  Guglielmoy  a  German, 
aided  by  Bonnano,  PSsano,  began  tbe 
Campanile  about  the  year  1 1 74.  Nic- 
colo,  Pisano,  his  son,  Giovanni,  and 
Andrea,  Pisano,  revived  tbe  Art  of 
Sculpture  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  not  only  embellished  the  buildings 
already  erected,  but  likewise  added 
anothor,  still  more  beautiful,  the  cele- 
brated Campo  Santo.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  Giunto, 
Pisano, -revived  the  Art  of  Painting, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Giotto  and 
Ciraabue.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  contemplate  the  productions  of 
the  GrecO'Araha'Piaano  School,  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reviving  Arts, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratified ;  es- 
pecially  if  they  afterwards  proceed  to 
Florence  and  Rome;  and  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  these  Arts  to  that 
state  of  maturity  which  the  parental 
care  of  the  Medicean  Princes  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

For  the  generality  of  English  Tra- 
vellers, the  most  convenient  way  of 
visiting  the  Continent  is  to  go  from 
London  to  Calais  in  a  Steam-packet ; 
and  after  resting  one  night  at  Calais 
(where  Robikts's  Hotel  is  particular- 
ly comfortable),  to  proceed  through 
Beauvais  to  Paris ;  a  smoother  road, 
less  hilly,  and  shorter,  by  two  posts, 
than  that  through  Amiens:  but  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  persons  who  go  by  way  of  Beau- 
vab  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
celebrated  Nave  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Amiens;  and  frequently  experience 
inconvenience  from  finding  only  one 
tolerable  Hotel  at  Granvilliers. 

Calais,  supposed,  by  some  writers, 
to  be  that  Port  of  Gaul  whence  Caesar 
set  sail  for  Britain,  and  which  he  de- 

\6S  liM.JUibeKta,'whokeep»iJkeBStelRoyai 
at  eihili,  MS  WlneMerdMuit;  aadbia  vrtaet 
are  particularly  good. 

(i^Cmurdescribet  tbe  J/hts  FarUts  no  du- 


nominates  Ithu  Portutt  is  a  well-built 
Town,  containing  above  eight  thousand 
inhabitants  and  a  strong  citadel.  Two 
Piers  flank  the  Harbour,  which  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts  and  batteries. 
The  Market-place  is  very  spacious; 
and  the  Parish  Church,  a  handsome 
edifice  erected  by  the  English  when 
possessors  of  Calais,  contains,  over  tbe 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  attributed 
to  Vandyck;  and,  over  one  of  the 
side  altars,  a  picture  attributed  to 
Rubens,  Tbe  organ  in  this  Church 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine  one. 
The  Ramparts  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  pleasant  walks ;  beside  which, 
there  is  a  more  sheltered  public  pro- 
menade. The  Gate  constructed  dur- 
ing tbe  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  merits  notice.  Calais  has  en- 
dured several  sieges ;  but  that  of  1  S47t 
when  six  of  its  most  distinguished  in- 
habitants offered  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  fellow-citixens,  is  the 
most  memorable.*  The  road  hence 
to  Boulogne  passes  over  bleak  and 
barren  downs,  ornamented,  near  Bou- 
logne, by  a  magnificent  Column  of 
marble ;  which  the  army,  destined  by. 
Napoleon  to  invade  England,  began 
to  raise;  and  which  was  afterwards 
finished,  to  commemorate  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Boulogne,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gestoriacums  is  a 
large  Town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river  Liane.  Its  port 
was  improved  by  Napoleon,  to  whom 
it  is  indebted  for  two  spacious  dry 
docks,  and  two  superb  Bridges  of 
wood.  The  Quay  is  handsome;  and 
Boulogne,  like  Calais,  claims  tbe 
honour  of  being  the  spot  whence 
Cssar  embarked  for  Britain.  <*  Ves- 
tiges of  a  Tower,  built  in  the  days  of 
Caligula,  may  be  seen  at  Boulogne, 
which  is  reputed  to  contain  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  beside  Britidi 
visitora;  who,  during  peace,  are  very 

tber  than  by  saying,  that  ftoia  \t  l\iet«  \s  lSk\» 
most  convenient  l^tsMge  to  BiAU^,  lQti«  d!Ar 
taoce  being  about  thirty  nWes. 
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numerous.*  The  country  between 
this  Town  and  the  strong  Fortress  of 
Montreuil '  presents  nothing  worth 
notice  :  but  beyond  the  latter  is  the 
Forest  of  Crecy,  memorable  for  the 
victory  gained  there  by  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince ;  and  contiguous  to 
this  forest  is  the  small  »Seaport  of 
Staples,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Canche,  and,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  Itius  Porlus  of  anti- 
quity. 

Abbeville,  the  next  large  Town,  is 
seated  on  the  river  Somme ;  and  con- 
tains about  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ' :    and  beyond   Abbeville    is  a 
Mound,   commanding    the    adjacent 
country,    and   denominated    Caesar's 
Gamp ;  the  intrenchments  belonging 
to  which  are   well   preserved;    and 
Roman  medals,  with  other  antiqui- 
ties, have  been  discovered  on  this  spot. 
Farther  still  is  Granvilliers^,  a  small 
Town ;    whence  the  road  proceeds, 
through  the  village  of  Marseille  sur 
rOise,  to  Beauvais*,  seated  on  the 
Thcrain ;  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1472;  when 
Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the  women 
of  the  town,  and  defended  it  against 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  she 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise ; 
and,  in  honour  of  this  heroine,  there  is, 
at  Beauvais,  a  solemn  annual  proces- 
sion, in  which  the  female  sex  tajce  pre- 
cedence.    Beauvais  has  about  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants.   The  Cathedral, 
though  unfinished,  merits  notice  ;  it 
contains  a   monument  by    Coustou; 
fine  Fainted  Glass ;  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  tapestry  for  which  Beau- 
vais is  famous  (the  subject  being  the 
Cure  of  the  Paralytic) ;  and  a  Choir 
admired  for  its    proportions.      The 
Church  of  S.  Etienne  likewise  contains 
'fine  Fainted  Glass ;  and  on  the  exte- 

(e)  The  best  Inns  at  Bouloirne,  during  the 

present  moment  (1831),  are  VHStel  du  Nord, 

and  L*H6tel  de  Londret  j  the  former  is  ex- 

cel/eat 

■    CO    Inas,    Gdtel  de  France  —  U6tel  de 

C^)  The  be»t  Jnns  at  'AbbeviUe  are,  the 


nor  part  of  the  north  wall  is  a  Basso 
Rilievo,  supposed  to  be  very  ancient. 
Between  Beauvais  and  Beaumont  ^  (a 
small  Town,  pleasantly  situated,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oise) ,  the  country 
is  rich  in  vineyards  and  com ;  and 
from  Beaumont  the  same  scenery  con- 
tinues to  S.  Denis :  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  country  between  Boulogne 
and  S.  Denis  is  not  pleasing ;  though 
the  road,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
breadth,  straightness,  and  thickly 
planted  borders  of  trees,  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  grandeur  common  to  most 
of  the  highways  in  France. 

Itie  Church  of  S.  Denis,  originally 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey  of  Be- 
nedictine Monks,  contains  the  Burial- 
place  of  the  French  Monarchs.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  this  splendid  Ab- 
bey was  robbed  of  its  treasures ;  its 
Church  was  unroofed,  its  altars  were 
levelled  with  the  dust,  and  its  Royal 
Dead  disinterred,  and  thrown  into 
unconsecrated  sepulchres  :  but  Napo- 
leon, having  determined  to  restore  the 
Church  to  its  pristine  use  and  splen- 
dour, repaired  and  improved  the  royal 
vaults;  securing  them  with  gates  of 
bronze ;  and  at  the  same  time  re-estab- 
lishing the  subterranean  Chapels, where 
he  erected  three  Expiatory  Altars ; 
one  dedicated  to  the  Race  of  Clovis, 
another  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
third  to  the  princes  of  the  Capetian 
Dynasty.  He  likewise  ordered  pray- 
ers to  be  offered  daily  at  these  altars ; 
and  no  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  his  plans,  except  that  the 
bronze  doors  with  which  he  closed  the 
royal  vaults,  destined  to  receive  him- 
self and  his  family,  are  removed,  and 
slabs  of  black  marble  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  Church  is  repaired 
with  elegant  simplicity ;  and  contains, 
on  the  left,  near  the  principal  entrance, 
a  singular  Cenotaph,  erected  by  S. 

Tite  de  Boeuf^  the  H^l  d^Angleterre,  and 
the  H6tel  de  V  Europe. 

(h)  Inn,  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

(t)  The  best  Inns  at  Beauvais  are  VUdtel 
d'Angleterre,  and  L'Eeu  de  France. 

i/c)  Best  Inns  at  BeaumoDt,  Le  Paon,  and 
Le  grand  Cerf. 
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Xxmis  in  bondur  of  Dagbbert-;  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  Louis  XII, 
and  Anne  of  Brittany  ;  another  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  II»  and  Catherine 
de*  Meidici ;  and  another  to  the  me- 
mory of  Francis  I,  and  his  Consort. 
Here  likewise  is  a  monument  in  ho- 
nour of  Louis  XVI,  and  Maria- An- 
toinette, whose  statues  particularly 
merit  notice.  The  .High  Altar  was 
made  by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  his 
mairiage  with  Maria-Louisa;  and, 
after  that  event,  placed  iti  its  present 
situation.  The  Sacristy  is  ornamented 
with  good  FainUngs ;  one  of  which 
originally  represented  the  Emperor 
giving  directions  for  the  restitution  of 
tlie  Church :  but  his  figure  is  now 
expunged,  and  that  .of  Louis  XVIII^ 
introduced  in  Its  stead.  Strangers 
who  enquire  at  the  Sacristy-door  fdr 
one  of  the  Swiss  guards,  are  conducted 
by  him  into  the  royal  Burial-place ; 
where  Napoleon's  classic  taste  has  sup- 
plied the  tombs  destroyed  by  repubU- 
ean  frenzy ;  thus  rendering  the  three 
dynasties  complete,  twelve  princes  ex- 
cepted. The  Abbey  of  S.  Denis, 
properly  so  called,  is  now  converted 
into  Barracks;  and  the  conventual 
buildings  formerly  appropriated  to 
Carmelite  Nuns,  now  belong  to  the 
Establishment  instituted  by  Napoleon 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
Daughters  of  those  memb«s  of  the 
L^on  of  Honour,  who  either  fell  in 
battle,  or  were  destituted  of  means  to 
educate  their  children.  Between  S, 
Denis  and  Paris  (almost  one  con- 
tinued street),  the  splendid  dome  of 
the  HStel  des  JnvaUdes,  Montmartre*, 
BelleviUe,  and  S.  Chaumont,  are  the 
most  striking  objects :  the  second  still 
bears  marks  of  having  made  a  despe- 
rate stand  against  the  allied  armies  of 
Europe,  when  they  united  to  dethrone 
Napoleon ;  and  the  two  last  were 
bravely  defended  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1 8 14,  by  the  pupils  of  the  JScole  Poly- 
iechni^ue* 

Paris,  once  called  PatisU  vel  LtUe- 


tia,  h  watered  by  the  Seine,  anciently 
Sequana  ;  and  previous  to  the  dethrone^ 
Aient  of  Louis  XVI,  was  supposed 
to  contain  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants :  after  that 
period  the  number  was  considerably 
diminished;  but  now  it  amounts  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand,  exchi« 
sive  of  Foreigners  and  Troops.  The 
improvements  this  city  owes  to  Napo- 
leon are  innumerable :  and  on  enter- 
ing the  Place  Vend6me,  adorned  with 
a  fine  imitation  of  Trajan's  Column, 
on  proceeding  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  viewing  that  superb  EdificCi 
its  princely  gardens,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent fagades  of  the  Louvre  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  modem 
architecture),  then  contemplating^  from 
the  Pont  Loiiis  XVI,  the  Palais  Bour- 
hon,  the  Front  of  the  Tribunal  duCorpt 
LSgi^t^,  the  Champs  Elysies,  the 
stately  Dome  of  the  HSteldes  InvalideSf 
the  noble  Quays  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  elegant  Bridges  thrown  over  that 
river  (which  traverses  Paris  from  east 
to  west,)  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
this  Metropolis  the  Rival  of  ancient 
Rome;  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  the  spacious  and  splendid  apart- 
ments of  the  Louvre,  though  not  long 
since  despoiled  of  many  treasures,  still 
boast  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Col- 
lections in  the  world  of  Paintings  and 
Sculpture.  At  Paris,  however,  gran- 
deur  is  more  common  than  consistency ; 
for,  blended  with  tliis  magnificent  pa- 
norama, are  streets  which,  owing  to 
their  narrowness,  insignificance,  and 
filth,  would  be  disgraceful  to  any  ca- 
pital. 

Among  the  most  prominent  im- 
provements inade  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  are,  the  noble  Gallery  con- 
structed to  unite  the  Palaces  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries ;  the  Trium- 
phal Arch  de  VEtoile  (not  finished)  ; 
the  Hotel  du  Ministdre  des  relations 
exthieures;  the  Exchange  ;  the  Esta- 
blishment for  the  Orphans  of  iVy&  Vft« 
gion  of  Honour ;  tVv^  0>a««N«Aor^  \ 


(0  The  giamrie$<^M<mtmartre  supply  Patis  with  gypsum^  commonly  caliXfid  i^BBBhXfiS  ^^(wte 


Ihe  Temple ;  tlie  Fountain  of  the 
Elephant  on  the  site  of  tlie  Bmtile, 
uaAnjflhed,  but  wortliy  of  tbe  colossal 
Mind  by  which  it  waa  projected ; 
the  Greiiiera  de  Sileive ,  llie  public 
Slaughler-housea,  magniRccnl  in  lize, 
and  highly  benEGcisl  to  the  Faris- 
iflns";  the  Cupola  of  the  Corn, 
market;  the  general  Maguine  for 
vine;  the  Poultry  and  Game  Market; 
the  great  lUarket;  the  Markets  of  S. 
Gertnain,  S.  Martin,  &c. ;  Ihe  Rue 
de  1b  Fail ;  the  Font  du  Janiva  des 
Planus  1  the  Font  dela  CM ;  the  Font 
lies  jiHS;  the  Fant  det  Involidesi  the 
new  Quays;  the  Fountain  of  the  Eb- 
pUnsde  du  Boulevard  de  Bondi ;  and 
the  already  mentioned  Column  in  llie 
Place  Vendame. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place 
de  Carousel,  alto  lanka  among  tlie 
embellishments  of  Paris;  though  de- 
void of  that  magnitude  and  simplicity 
which  distinguish  the  Roman  edifice 

But  wbat  especially  charms  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  in  the  French  Capital,  is 
■  beautiful  Belt,  called  tlie  Boule- 
vards, which  encircles  the  town  ;  and 
ronsiati  of  driies  and  walks,  bordered 
with  forest-trees;  and  owing  lo  an 
immense  number  of  shops,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  bos  a  peculiar  air  of 
gaiety  during  winter;  and  possesses, 
during  summer,  a  salubrious  coolnesa, 
rarely  met  with  in  a  large  metropolis. 
But  the  circumstance  of  all  others 
mow  conducive  to  the  heallhfulness  of 
Paris,  is  the  purification  of  llie  water 
of  the  Sdue;  whicli,  though  perfectly 
wholeaomo  when  clarified,  and  not 
more  expenuve    thai 


n  drunk  with  ii 
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Paris  appeal 

proved  in  wealth  as  i 

the  abops  are  far  mori 


JS.  [CI.,  r. 

far  better  stocked,  tlian  in  time  paft ; 
the  manufactories  greatly  advanced ; 

hundred,  furnished  witli  an  elegance 
heretofore  unknown;  the  colfee-housea 

the  Tables  of  RtalBvrateuTS  abound 
with  luxuries :  and  (he  Opera-house 
exhibits  a  splendour,  with  regard  la 
Stage-decorations,  nliich  no  otber  the- 
atre in  Europe  can  boast. 

The  following  are  a  few  particular! 
respecting  the  objects  best  worth  ob> 
servation,  of  which  the  Musie  Sot/al 
du  Louvre  is  pre-eminent.  But,  prior 
to  giving  an  account  of  this  splendid 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
lay,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  insert  a 


riefac 


in  oia^o> 


During  her  infancy,  in  her  native  soil, 
the  heathen  divinities  were  represented 

Grecian  Sculpture  began  in  a  similar 

other  pagan  gods,  were  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  Colunin.  The 
next  improvement  consisted  in  placing 
the  representation  of  Human  Heads 
upon  these  Columns;  and  Hennei 
was  worshipped  underlhisform.    Tlie 

human  figure,  at  full  length,  were  of 
Potter's  clay.  D»dalus,  however,  pjid 
after  him,  Demophon,  worked  in 
wood :  following  artists  worked  in 
ivory;  and  their  successors  made  sta- 
tues of  bronie.  But,  during  tlio  in- 
fancy of  bronie  sculpture,  and  even  .- 
attervards,  the  component  porta  of 
statues  were  fastened  (ogetlier  with 
nails:  this  is  eiempHlied  by  six  fb 
male  figures,  found  in  Herculaneuin, 
and  by  the  beautiful  statue  of  Victory, 
lately  discovered  at  Brescia.  °  Sub- 
erwlloD  of  public  AMtoin,  prinle  Snugb-   ^ 
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tequent  to  bronze,  stone  was  used; 
and,  last  of  all,  marble:  but,  for  a 
cmisiderable  period,  the  beads,  bands, 
and  feet  only  of  statues  were  of 
marble,  the  trunks  being  wood.  This 
custom  prevailed  so  late  as  the  dajs  of 
Phidias ;  and  four  statues  were  found, 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  with 
heads,  hands,  arms,  and  feet  of  marble, 
and  trunks  of  wood.  *  Even  when 
Sculpture  had  reached  her  prime,  teve- 
ral  of  the  finest  statues  of  marble,  in- 
stead of  being,  each  of  them,  cut  out 
of  one  solid  block,  were  made  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and  subsequently  joined 
together.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
celebrated  Niobe  and  two  of  her 
daughters,  in  the  Albani-Minerva,  in 
the  Faustina,  found  near  Ostia,  among 
ruins  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pliny's  Villa^Laurentina,  and  in  the 
statues  lately  excavated  at  Pompeii. 
Very  ancient  statues  were  often  painted, 
and  often  draped  with  wearing  appa- 
rel, like  statues  of  the  Madonna  in 
modem  times. 

Painting,  though  th^  offspring  of 
Sculpture,  was  not  brought  into  the 
world  till  after  her  parent  had  reached 
maturity ;  for  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
and  the  Juno  of  Polycletes,  chef$-' 
fVceuvres  of  sculpture,  existed  before 
the  invention  of  painting,  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  his  disciple,  Zeuxis,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad, 
were  the  first  painters  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  style  called 
ddtr-o6<cur.'  and  Euphranor,  the  con- 
temporary  of  Praxiteles,  and  conse- 
quently posterior  to  Zeuxis,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  enriched  the  growing 
Art  by  the  introduction  of  symmetry, 
shading,  and  perspective.  But  Paint- 
ing made  a  much  slower  advance  to- 
ward perfection  than  Sculpture ;  be- 
cause the  latter,  from  her  birth,  became 


a  necessary  appendage  to  heathen  wor« 
ship ;  whereas  the  former  did  not  ac- 
quire the  privilege  of  entering  conse- 
crated edifices  till  after  she  had  reached 
her  meridian.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Grecian  temples  be- 
came Pinacotheca;  and,  at  Rome,  the 
works  of  celebrated  painters  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  pictures  of 
heathen  deities  were  ever  worshipped 
like  their  statues ;  and,  consequently, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Paint- 
ing, from  want  of  the  same  encourage- 
ment, did  not  arrive,  in  ancient  days, 
at  the  same  height  of  perfection  with 
Sculpture.  But,  in  modern  times, 
when  the  Arts  awoke,  after  their  long 
sleep  during  the  dark  ages,  Painting 
was  immediately  admitted,  by  the  hand 
of  Religion,  into  churches  and  con- 
ventoal  establishments;  and  so  much 
cherished  there,  as  to  become  more 
eminent  than  in  times  past;  while 
Sculpture,  from  meeting  with  fewer 
patrons,  has  never  regained  her  ancient 
transcendancy. 

MusSe  Royal  du  L(mvre,  **  This  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sculpture  and 
Paintings  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre:  several  Rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  princely  in  size,  and  rich 
in  decorations,  being  appropriated  to 
the  efforts  of  the  chisel ;  and  a  Suite 
of  splendid  Apartments  upstairs  to 
those  of  the  pencil.  Among  the  Sculp- 
ture are  the  choicest  treasures  of  tlie 
Villa- Borgbese,  and  many  other  highly 
valued  works  of  art,  which  once  em- 
bellished Rome, 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of 
Sculpture  are— 

Vestibule*  No.  1,  colossal  bust  of 
a  vanquished  Province.  **— 5,  ditto  of 
Domitian.'  —  6,  ditto  of  Alexander 
Severus.'  —7,  statue  of  a  Barbarian 


moet  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Galleries  of  the  Continent,  are  marked 
with  one  or  more  admiration  points,  accord, 
ing  to  the  reputed  merit  of  Most  vioi^  '\ti  q^««u 
tion. 

a)  From  the  V\lAa-BoTg\^«BC. 

.       ,^      ,^,  „     .      ^    ,      >)  From  the  Vma-AAbati\. 

ime,  Xhote productiooi geaerutty  thought  /      (*)  From  the  Brascla\-Pa\acc,  a\.^oiSkft. 


(o)  The  small  group  of  Bacchus  with  a 

Gather,  which  ornamented  the  Temple  of 
is  at  Pompeii,  was  found  in  detached  pieces ; 
each  of  them  bearing  the  marks  of  pivots,  by  I 
which  they  bad  evidently  been  fastened  to-  I 
gether.  / 

(0)  For  the  benefit  of  TraveUen  restricted  j 
in  time,  those tm/drntioas geaerally  thought 
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Prisoner^'  — 9f  colossal  bust  of  Lu- 
cius Yerus.  —  11,  statue  of  a  Bar- 
barian Prisoner.  " —  IS,  colossal  bust 
of  Jupiter  Serapis. — 18^  Vase  adorned 
with  bacchanalian  emblems !  ^ 

Arcade  leading  to  the  HaU  of  the 
Emperors.  No.  1 9,  statue  of  Apollo, 
called  Sawvctowmt  or  Lizard- killer; 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imi- 
tations extant  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  by  Praxiteles !  ^  —  22,  statue 
of  the  Genius  of  eternal  sleep.' 

HaU  of  the  Bxtman  Emperors.  No. 
25,  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  ^  — 
itSf  a  Barbarian  Prisoner.  *  —  28, 
bust  of  Vespasian.  —  31,  statue  of 
Nero.  — 33,  ditto  of  Trajan.'  The 
Basss  Rilievo  on  the  Pedestal  of  this 
statue  represents  a  husband  and  wife 
dining,  and  reposing  on  their  couch ; 
and  is  curious,  l^ecause  it  exhibits  an- 
cient Roman  costume. — 34,  bust  of 
Claudius.  —  41,  Basso  Rilievo  found 
at  Rome,  and  representing  a  religious 
ceremony  performed  before  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  of  which  the 
three  doors  indicate  the  three  naves 
consecrated  to  the  three  associated  di- 
vinities, Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno.^ 
<:^42,  statue  of  Trajan. '^ 

HaU  of  the  Seasons.  No.  46,  statue 
of  Venus  Genetrix ! — 47,bustof  Com- 
modus.  —  50,  statue  of  a  wounded 
Combatant.  I* — 55y  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, in  oriental  alabaster !  *  —  59, 
bust  of  Venus ! ' — 65  y  statue  of  Eu- 
ripides !  *  —  73,  ditto  of  a  Nymph.  — 
74,  statue  of  Bacchus.*^  —  75,  a  Sar- 
cophagus, representing  the  voyage  of 
the  Good  to  Elysium.  —  76,  Basso 
HiUevo  of  Mithras  (a  Persian  divi- 
nity),  the  Genius  of  the  sun,  accom- 
jplishing  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the 
bull !    Mithras  was  worshipped  by  the 


(0  Vil.  Borg. 
(v)  Ibid. 


(ti)  Ibid. 
{w)  Ibid. 


x)  This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it 


a  intended  to  convey. 
(y)  From  Gabii. 
(a)  Vil.  Alb. 
Ic)  Gabii. 


(e)  ViL  Borg. 
6rJ  Vil  A}h. 
.  w.TAeT'anatljaiaut  were  httivaU  in  honour 


(x)  Gabii. 
(b)  Vil.  Borg. 
\d)  Vil.  Alb. 
(/)  Ibid. 
(k)  VU.  Borg. 


of  Minerva,  tlie  patroaeas  ot  Athens. 


Romans,  who  erected  altars  to  him ; 
and  this  Basso  Rilievo  was  found  near 
the  Forum  Romanum.  —  82,  Basso 
Rilievo  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens ;  it  represents  the 
Panatheuaea,  and  was  composed  by 
Phidias,  and  executed  under  his  or- 
ders!  * 

HaU  of  Peace.  No.  85.  a  Cande- 
labrum, taken  from  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. —  89,  statue  of  Posidonius !  ^ 

—  92,  ditto  of  Demosthenes  !  *  —  95, 
ditto  of  Trajan." 

Hall  of  the  Romans,  No.  97)  bust 
of  Geta,  very  rare."  —  98,  Inopus,  a 
fragment  found  at  Delos.  ° — 100, 
statue  of  Augustus.  P  — 101,  bust  of  a 
Roman  Warrior.  *>  —  102,  statue  of 
Rome. — 111,  ditto  of  Tiberius,  found 
at  Capri :  drapery  fine,  head  restored. 

—  113,  statue  of  Augustus !  '  —  115, 
bust  of  Faustina  the  elder.*  — 116, 
colossal  bust  of  Rome ! '  —  1 1 8,  statue 
of  Julia,  the  consort  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.  —  1 20,  group  representing  The- 
tis, &c.,  and  worthy  notice,  on  account 
of  the  ancient  galley  on  which  the 
goddess  is  placed."  — 123,  bust  of 
Lucilla.'  — 124,  statue  of  Chastity. 

—  126,  bust  of  Antinous,  found  near 
Frascati !  —  128,  Metope,  taken  from 
the  Parthenon,  at  Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.  No.  130, 
statue  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown. — 
132,  hermes  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
found  at  Tivoli.  — 134,  group  of  the 
Centaur ! ! !  This  masterpiece  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Chevalier  Visconti,  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  time  of 
Adrian,  by  Aristeas  and  Papias,  na- 
tives of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria.^ — 135, 
colossal  head  of  Apollo.  —  1 38,  ditto 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  *■  — 140,  ditto  of 
Lucius  Verus.y — 141,  statue  of  Ger- 

(k)  ViL  Borg. 

(I)  From  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino. 
(m)  Vatican.  (n)  Gabii. 

(o)  Inopus,  a  river  of  Delos,  sum>08ed,  by 
the  mhabltants,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
(V)  Vatican.  (q)  Vil.  Borg. 

(r)  Mu.  Pio-Clementino. 
Is)  Braschi-Palace  (/)  Vil.  Borg. 

lu)  Vil.  Alb.  (v)  Gabii 

Iw)  Vil.  Borg.  («5  Ibid. 

(y)  Ibid. 
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lioanicus.  * — 142,  ditto  o^  Claudius.* 
—144,  ditto  of  Adiilles.  1^—146,  8t». 
tues  of  Fauns.*' — 149,  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus.' — 150,  statue  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  found  near  IVisculum,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Ophelion,  a  Greek  artist !  — 
151',  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful Candelabra  of  antiquity,  found 
in  Magna  Greecia. 

Hail  <f  Diana.    No.  154,  statue  of 
Bacchus.  — 162,  ditto  of  Minerya.-— 

164,  bust  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown. 

165,  group  of  tbree  Nymphs  suspend- 
ing their  wet  garments  on  a  column.  * 
—  1 67,  statue  of  Thalia.  ^  —  1 68,  Basso 
Riliero  of  H«vules  stealing  the  tripod 
of  Delphos.  —  1 70,  bust  of  Rome.  * — 
171,  statue  of  Venus.  >>  —  1 75,  a  Greek 
Basso  Rilievo. — 176,  Basso  Riiiero 
representing  the  Suovetaurilia,  a  sa- 
crifice made  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  {sus),  a  lamb  (oms),  and  a  boll 
(^taunts),  whence  the  name.  It  was 
usually  ol)seryed  every  fifth  year. — 
178,  Diana  d  la  Bkhe  /  /  so  called  be- 
cause the  goddess  is  represented  at  the 
moment  when  she  has  rescued  the  ce- 
lebrated Hind  witli  golden  horns  from 
Hercules,  and  b  reprimanding  him 
for  molesting  an  animal  sacred  to  her. 
This  beautiful  work,  found  l)etween 
Genzano  and  Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  is 
of  P^an  marble,  and  stands  upon  a 
Pedestal  ornamented  with  fine  Bassi 
Rilievi ;  that  part  which  represents 
three  cities,  personified  by  three  female 
figures  wearing  crenated  diadems,  is 
particularly  admired ! ! !  — 180,  group 
called  Venus  victorious! '  The  Basso 
Rilievo  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to 
this  group  is  in  the  Etruscan  style.  — 
182,  Basso  Rilievo  denominated  the 
Conclamation ;  a  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  funerals  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  consisted  in  calling  the 
Departed  loudly  and  repeatedly  by 


(z)  GabiL 
C&)  ViL  Borg. 
Id)  Ibid. 
(/)  Ibid. 
(h)  Ibid. 


[a)  Vil.  Borg. 
[c)  Ibid. 
(e)  Ibid. 


t 

U)  Jbid. 
,W  JlOd 
(0  GabiL 


name ;  and  likewise  ebdeatooring  to- 
rouse  them  by  the  noise  of  music,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  wert 
really  dead — 185,  group  of  Venus 
and  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  an  imitatioir 
of  the  draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles!  --. 
192,  suitue  of  Minerva!  This  fine 
piece  of  sculpture  is  supposed,  by 
Visconti,  to  be  a  copy  of  tiie  bronxo 
Minerva  of  Phidias,  surnamed  the 
Beautiful.!^ — 196,  bust  of  Marcus 
Agrippa.  i  —  1 97,  statue  of  the  Lyciav 
Apollo!  — 199»  statue  of  Diana. -» 
201,  bust  of  Demosthenes,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  likenesses  extant 
of  that  philosopher."' — 207,  Fountain 
in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa. 

Hall  of  the  Candelabrum.  No.  208, 
a  Candelabrum,  which,  if  found  in 
its  present  state,  would  have  ranked 
among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
ancient  works  of  its  kind ;  but  though 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  antique,  they  were  put  into  their 
present  form  by  Piranesi. — 210,  bust 
of  Venus !  "  —  212,  Basso  Rilievo  of 
Antiope  reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus 
and  Ampbion. '^ — 213,  statue  of 
Diana.  P — 214,  an  Altar  consecrated 
to  Diana  Lucifera,  or  the  moon.*'  — 
215,  bust  of  Isis. — 216,  statue  of  a 
Dog,  found  at  Gabii ! — 218,  statue  of 
PolJux.'--220,  Tripod  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo,  found  at  Ostia !  —  224,  statue 
of  a  Wild  Boar,  being  an  antique  copy 
of  the  celebrated  boar  of  Florence.*-— 
229,  Tripod,  found  at  Gabii.— 230, 
statue  of  Marsyas !  I !  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  extant  | 
and  (like  every  other  antique  repr&> 
sentation  of  Marsyas)  supposed  to  bo 
imitated  from  a  picture  by  Zeuxis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  having  graced 
the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome.' — 
232,  Basso  Rilievo  of  Jupiter.  " 

Hall  if  the  Tiber.     No.  233,  statu* 
of  iEsculapius!  "^ — 234,  statue  of  An- 


(«i)  ViL  Alb. 

o)  Ibid. 

q)  Ibid. 
(*)  Ibid. 
(«)  Ibid. 
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tinous  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
found  near  UtoH. — 238,  sUtue  of 
Flora.  ^ — 241,  Chair  consecrated  to 
Bacchus !  '  —  242,  statue  of  Ceres.  ^ 
— 244,  statue  of  a  Bacchante.  * — 245, 
Chair  consecrated  to  Ceres!  ' — 246, 
statue  called  the  Diana  of  Oabii.  — 
249,  the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group  found 
at  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  near  the  Via  Lata ! ! !  *> 
This  fine  group,  together  with  that  of 
the  Nile  (in  the  Vatican  Museum), 
adorned  two  fountains  which  embel- 
lished the  avenue  of  the  Temple.  The 
Tiber  is  represented  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  resting  his  right  ami  on  an 
urn,  near  which  reposes  the  wolf  of 
Mars,  with  her  nurslings,  the  founders 
of  Rome:  the  oar  in  his  left  hand 
indicates  that  the  river  is  navigable.  — 
251,  four  statues,  called  Caryatides, 
which  once  adorned  the  Villa- Albani. 

Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Jighiing  Warrior,  No.  258,  statue  of 
Antinous.  —  259,  Basso  Rilievo,  re- 
presenting the  birth  of  Bacchus.*— 
260,  statue  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  the  fighting  Warrior,  No. 
262,  statue  of  a  Warrior,  called  the 
Gladiator  of  the  ViUa-Borghese ! ! ! ! 
He  is  represented  as  combating  with 
an  enemy  on  horseback ;  his  left  arm 
bears  a  shield,  with  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  parry  tlie  strokes  of  his  oppo- 
nent, whom,  with  the  right  hand,  he  is 
about  to  wound  with  all  his  force.  The 
attitude  of  the  statue  is  admirably  cal- 
culated for  this  double  action ;  and 
every  limb,  every  muscle,  is  thought 
to  wear  more  precisely  the  appearance 
of  life,  than  any  other  masterpiece  of 
tlie  Grecian  chisel.  The  author  of 
this  transcendant  and  inimitable  work 
was  Agasias  of  £pbesus ;  whose  name 
is  engraved  on  die  trunk  which  sup- 
ports  the  figure ;  Visconti  supposes  it 
to  represent  a  Warrior,  not  a  Gladi- 

'(ttr)Va.BoTg.- 
(«)  Mu.  Pio.Cleinentiiio.  ^ 

{v\  ViL  Borg.  (x)  Ibid. 

(a)  Mu.  no-Clementina 

/^  Ibid.  (c)  VU.  Alb. 

C/J  VJl  Alb.  ig)  ViL  Boj». 


ator:  Winckelmann  is  of  the  aune 
opinion ;  and  says,  that  the  statue  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  executed 
before  tlie  period  when  gladiatorial 
shows  were  first  exhibited  in  Greece. 
During  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  this  statue  was 
discovered  at  Antium,  where  the  Ro- 
man emperors  Iiad  a  Villa ;  and  where 
the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  found 
about  a  century  before.'— 263,  statue 
of  Mercury.* — 267,  bust  of  Clodius 
Albinus. ' — 269,  bust  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  *— 270,  a  Sarcophagus  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Meleager.  ^ — 
272,  group  of  two  Romans  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Mars  and  Venus.  >  —  S!76, 
statue  of  Adrian! !  >"  — 279,  ditto  of 
Cupid,  in  the  character  of  Herculea.' 
— 281,  statue  of  a  wounded  Amason ! 
The  upper  part  of  this  figure  is  said  to 
be  an  antique  imitation  of  the  wounded 
Amazon  of  Ctesilaus;  but  the  sculp- 
tor by  whom  it  was  restored,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  deviated  from 
the  costume  appropriate  to  female  war- 
riors  282,  statue  of  the  Venus  of 

Aries,  so  called  because  found  at 
Aries,  in  Provence ;  and  supposed  to 
be  Xenus  victorious,  the  device  of 
Caesar.  —  284,  statue  of  an  Infant 
Mercury."  —  287,  statue  of  Lucius 
Caesar.  "—290,  sroupof  a  Faun  and 
a  Satyr:  the  pedestal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ornament  with  which 
the  tops  of  ancient  Wells  were  some- 
times embellished.* — 297,  statue  of 
Mercury:  the  subject  of  the  Basso 
Rilievo  on  the  Pedestal  is  taken  from 
the  Odyssey,  and  represents  Ulysses 
in  the  Shades  Below. 

HaU  of  Pallas.  No.  299,  statue 
of  a  Female  petitioning  the  gods.' 
The  sculptor  who  restored  the  hands 
of  this  statue,  has  converted  it  into 
an  Euterpe.  —  801,  statue  of  Ceres.* 
—  302,  ditto  of  the  Genius  of  Bac- 


(k)  ViL  Borg. 
Ik)  GabiL 


(0  Ibid. 
W  Ibid. 
Im)  Vil  Borg.  (n)  Oabii. 

(p)  The  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  viotlnu 
in  heathen  temples  seem  to  have  been  uraidly 
thus  adorned. 
(p)  Vil  Borg.  (9)  Ibid. 
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cfaus!'— S04,  biiflt  of  Trajan/  — 
306,  statue  of  Polymniay  upper  part 
modem,  drapery  antique,  and  very 
£iie.^  —  The  Muse  of  Memory,  and 
the  Inventress  of  Harmony,  seems 
stationed  to  watch  over  a  Sarcophagus, 
numbered  307,  and  called  that  of  Ho- 
mer; because  the  Father  of  heroic 
Poetry  is  here  represented  as  eon- 
versing  with  Calliope,  and  indicating, 
by  the  two  fingers  he  holds  up,  that 
he  composed  only  two  epic  poems. 
Figures  of  all  the  other  Muses  adorn 
this  Sarcophagus;  which  was  disco- 
vered, at  the  oommeacemeut  of  the 
last  oentofy,  near  Roose,  on  the  rood 
to  Ostia.  —  310^  a  colossal  statue, 
called  The  Pallas  of  Velletri,  because 
it  was  found  near  that  town,  in  1 797 ! ! ! 
Hie  goddess  is  represented  as  possess- 
ing the  dignified  beauty  which  accords 
with  wisdom ;  and,  though  armed  with 
her  helmet,  aegis,  and  lance,  she  seems, 
from  the  mildness  of  her  countenance, 
to  indicate  thai  the  arts  of  peace  are 
not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of 
war.  This  statue  is  of  the  finest 
Greek  workmani^ip ;  and  the  Pedestal 
on  which  it  rests  merits  observation. 
—  314,  statue  of  a  female  Musician, 
supposed,  by  the  costume,  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
or  Adrian!" — 315,  Sarcophagus, 
called  that  of  Acteon.^  — 317,  bust 
of  Adrian.*  —  318,  statue  of  Ne- 
mesis. ' -—319,  ditto  of  an  Infant 
Hercules,  y*— 321,  statue  supposed 
to  represent  Hope.  The  Basso  Ri- 
lievo,  which  adorns  the  Pedestal, 
displays  the  formation  of  Man  by 
Prometheus,  and  Minerva  giving  him 
life,  under  the  emblem  of  a  butterfly. 
-—  328,  the  cinerary  Urn  of  Clodius ; 
Egyptian  workmanship,  as  appears 
from  the  hieroglyphics.*  —  SSI,  a  tri- 
angular Altar,  representing  three  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  namely,  Virgo, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius,  with  the 
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three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter.*  —  338,  a  Gredan  Vase,  ex. 
ecuted  by  an  Athenian  artist,  called 
So8ibius.t>— 339^  a  sepulchral  Urn, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  FUnda- 
nius  Velinus.* — 340,  group  repre- 
senting a  Peasant  cutting  up  a  Deer.<* 

—  341,  statue  of  Euterpe. '^  —  343. 
Basin,  or  Bath  of  Porphyry.  Baths 
were  sometimes  used  as  sepulchres, 
when  properly  shaped  for  the  pur- 
pose.' 

Ball  of  Mdpomene*  The  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  ornamented  with 
Mosaics,  chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by 
Belloni,  and  representing  Minerva  in 
her  car,  followed  by  Peace  and  Abun- 
dance ;  with  river  Gods,  &c.  forming 
a  border  to  the  picture.  No.  344, 
bust  of  Isis.  —  345,  statue  of  a  Fe- 
male petitioning  the  Gods,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portrait  of  a  Roman 
Empress.' — 347,  bust  of  the  Nile. 

—  348,  colossal  statue  of  Melpomene, 
supposed  originally  to  have  adcnrned 
Pompey*s  theatre,  and  found  on  its 
site>» ! ! !  — ^351,  bust  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis!  —  353,  Altar  consecrated  to 
Diana.  —  354,  statue  of  a  Negro 
Slave.  1 

Hall  of  In*.  Four  Columns  of 
Spanish  marble  are  placed  in  the  four 
comers  of  this  apartment,  and  serve  as 
pedestals  to  four  Egyptian  Statues; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an 
Isis,  with  a  lion's  head  in  black  basalt. 
No.  359,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  A- 
drian*s  Villa. — 361,  statue  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest.  —  363,  ditto  in  green 
basalt.^ — 367,  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
Priestess  kneeling,  with  the  throne  ef 
the  gods  in  her  hand  ;  found  near  the 
Via  Flaminia,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Rome.  —  378,  a  large  Altar,  adorned 
with  Bassi  Rilievi  representing  the 
twelve  principal  divinities  of  the 
Greeks,  and  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  the  JEgina  School !  —  380, 
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slttu«^iif  Venus^  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of  the 
CapitoLt 

HqU  rf  Pttfche.  No.  861,  Altar 
of  twelve  gods,  found  at  Gabii !  Tfais 
valuable  piece  of  sculpture  is  adorned 
with  busts  of  the  twelve  principal  di- 
vinities of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
namely,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo, 
Juno,  N^tune,  Vulcan,  Mercury, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Diana,  Mars,  and  Ve- 
nus ;  the  two  last  of  whom  Love  is 
uniting :  it  is  likewise  adorned  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  sodiac,  and  with 
ajmbols  of  the  divinity  supposed  to 
preside  ov»  the  mondi  which  each 
sign  indicates.  —  S8S,  statue  of  a 
dfuidng  Faun.*"  —  387,  statue  of 
Fkyche  !  "  —  398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
aupposcd  to  be  a  production  of  the 
.^ina  School.  — 399,  statue  of  Cupid 
ti7ing  his  bow ;  probably  an  antique 
.copy  of  the  bronze  Cupid  of  Lysip- 
pus.  '^-«403,  statue  of  a  dancing  Faun. 

Ball  of  the  Avgur.  No.  417, 
statue  of  Cupid*' — 418,  Basso lUlievo, 
representing  the  funeral  of  Hector.  ^ 
439,  Basso  Rilievo  representing  one  of 
the  Roman  Augurs  consulting  the 
entrails  of  an  ox,  and  unique  with 
vespect  to  its  subject.'  —  442,  statue 
<of  Coramodus,  found  at  GabiL 

Hall  of  Hercules  and  Telephtis,  — 
Now  450,  a  colossal  group  of  Hercules 
4ind  Telephus.*  — *  458,  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva.^—  461,  recumbent  statue  of 
an  Hermaphrodite:  this  seems  to  be 
an  antique  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
Hermaphrodite  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Caryatides.  The  mattress  is  antique. " 
•—46^  statue  of  Diana,  formerly 
called  the  Zingarella.^ — 465,  statue 
of  Julius  Caesar,  found  at  Gabii.  — 
466,  statue  of  Pertinax. 

Hall  of  Medea,     No«  470,  group  of 
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the  Oracw';  the  heads  are-modsmu^r^i-. 
478,  BasGO  Rilievo^  repxescndnig.tiie 
vengeance  of  Medea. '-*- 486,.  gedup 
of  Mercury  and  Vulcan.y»^:49.1, .» 
sleeping  Nymph.  *-— 496>!-.a  .group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.* -^498^ statue 
of  a  Muse.^  .imi. 

Corridor  of  Pan*  No.  501,  statue 
of  a  Priestess  of  Isb,  found  at  Atiiei»» 
-—504,  statue  of  a  young  Faun.^— > 
506,  statue  of  Pan.(>^-514,  bust  43f 
an  Egyptian  Priest.  — 517,  bennesof 
the  Indian  Bacchus,  found  at  RomQ» 
-—  522,  statue  of  Urania. 

Hcdl  ofilie  Caryatkkit  so  called  be« 
cause  one  end  of  this  immense  apapt- 
ment  exhibits  four  Caryatides  %  the 
work  of  Jean  Goujon.  No.  52Qis  4 
triangular  Altar,  adorned  with  Bassl 
Rilievi  representing  three  Lacedemto- 
nian  Virgins.  ' — 526,  hermes  of.  So- 
crates.  —  527,  the  celebrated  Hermar 
phrodite  of  the  Villa- Borghese,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  finest  imitatiou  extant 
of  the  brouxe  Hermaphrodite  of  PolJf^ 
detus  ! ! !  This  statue  was  discovered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  near  Dioolesian*s 
Baths.  The  mattress  on  which,  the 
figure  rests  was  done  by  Bernini,  who 
likewise  restored  the  left  foot.  —  528, 
hermes  of  Homer,  from,  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol.  -^ —  530,  hermes  of  Dio- 
genes. —  533,  statue  of  a  Lion,  in 
green  basalt !  '  —  559,  statue  of  Her- 
cules ;  upper  part  fine.  ^  —  560,  hermes 
called  Hercules;  but  supposed  by 
Winckelmann  to  represent  ^eno- 
phon.  —  592,  hermes  of  Tliucydides. 
—  593,  statue  of  Sabina,  the  consort 
of  Adrian !  ^  -^  595,  statue  of  an  Afri. 
can  Fisherman,  heretofore  denomi- 
nated the  death  of  Seneca !  ^  —  596,  a 
column  of  red  porphyry,  surmounted 
by  a  fragment  of  a  statue  of  Minerva, 

(e)  Caryatides  are  statues  of  females,  used 
instead  of  columns.  The  male  inhaMtants  of 
Caria  were  put  to  the  sword  j  the  females 
carried  into  slavery;  and  to  commemorate 
this  event,  the  conquerors  erected  public  edi- 
fices, ornamenting  them  with  the  figures  of 
the  captive  females,  instead  of  columns. 

if)  ViL  Borg.  {g)  Albani  collection . 
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apparently  of  the  JEgina  School.— 
5^t  Choiseul  Marble,  discovered,  at 
Athens,  in  the  year  1788.^ — 622,  sta. 
tue  of  la  via. — 623,  hermes  of  Zeno.' 
— 655,  hermes  of    Pittacus. — 657, 
ditto  of  Epicurus."* — 681,  statue  of 
Venus  rising  from  the  bath.  ° — 682, 
bust  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Gabii. — 
684,  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great !  ° 
— The  Basso  l^ievo  fixed  in  the  wall, 
above  this  statue,  represents  Achilles 
arming  himself  for  battle ;   and  was 
taken    from    the   Villa^Borghese. — 
694,  group  of  a  Child  strangling  a 
Goose,   supposed   to  be  an  antique 
copy  of  a  work  in  bronze  which  Pliny 
mentions  as  having  been  executed  by 
•Boetfaus,   a    Carthaginian    sculptfur! 
This  group  was  found  near  Bxmie,  on 
the  spot  now  called  Roma-Vecchia. 
—  698,  statue  of  Venus  rising  from 
the  bath:  supposed  to  be  an  antique 
copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus,  by  Poly- 
charmus,  which  adorned  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Pliny !  —  699,  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.i>— 703,   torso  of  Jupiter, 
supposed  to  be  an  antique  imitation, 
in    marble,  of  the    famous  Jupiter 
Olympicus  of  Phidias  ! — 704,  statue 
of  a  Discobolus,  found   in  the  Via 
Appia, — 705,  706,  and  708,  Vases 
found  at  Marathon.  —  709,  group  of 
Silenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus ! ! ! ! 
Thb  masterpiece  of  art  was  disco- 
vered, during  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  —  710,  sta- 
tue of  Jason,  improperly  called  Ciu- 
cinnatus!!-— This    ch^'d*oeuvre  was 
found  at  the  Villa- Negroni,  and  is 
thought  to  be  in  the  style  of  Agasias 
the  Ephesian. — 71 1»  Vase  of  the  Villa^ 
Borghese ! !  The  Bassi  Rilievi  on  this 
beautiful  Vase,  which  was  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  represent  a 
Bacchanalian  ceremony. — 712,  statue 
of  a  Roman  in  the- character  of  Mer- 
cury, and  improperly  called  Germani- 
cus ! !     This  chef-d*asuvre,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  work  of  the  younger 
Cleomenes,   does    not,  in    point   of 
features,  resemble  any  of  the  statues. 
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nor  any  of  the  medals,  of  Germanicus: 
it  was  found  in  the  Villa-Negroni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  ornamented 
with  splendid  Columns,  Busts,  and 
Mosaic  Pavements,  and  called  Galerie 
de  la  Renaistance  des  Arts  du  guin" 
sai^me  et  seizH^me  sii^cies,  were  opened,  in 
1824  (then  they  were  named  Gaterie 
d*  Angoulime),  to  receive  the  Works  of 
Modem  Sculptors :  and  a  New  Apart- 
ment (palled  at  the  time  Mus^e  CJiarles 
Xi  but  at  present  Musie  EgyjJtien,) 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  &c.  was  added, 
in  1830,  to  the  Royal  Museum;  as 
likewise  another  Apartment,  called, 
when  it  was  opened,  Mtisde  Dauphin, 
but  since,  with  more  propriety,  deno- 
minated MusSe  de  la  Marine  ;  its  con- 
tents being  models  and  sections  of  ' 
vessels,  plans  in  relief  of  ports  and 
naval  arsenals,  models  of  rope-houses, 
anchor-houses,  &c,  together  with  the 
objects  discovered  by  Captains  Dillon 
and  D*Urville,  on  the  spot  where  the 
unfortunate  La  Peyrouse  and  his 
companions  perished. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  Apart- 
ments which  contain  the  paintings, 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Fontaine;  the  paintings  on  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  grand  staircase  and  the 
entrance  saloon,  are  by  M.  Abel  de 
Pujol,  and  M.  Meynier.  An  Ante- 
chamber, denominated  La  Salle  ronde, 
separates  the  Great  Picture- Gallery 
from  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  called 
MusSe  desDessins,  The  Great  Gallery 
(above  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length) 
is  adorned  with  more  than  twelve 
hundred  pictures;  and  divided  into 
nine  parts :  the  first  three  containing 
the  Works  of  the  French  School ;  the 
next  three  being  appropriated  to  the 
Works  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools ;  and  the  last  three  to 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Schools. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  Pictures 
are;  — 

French  School*"^    Bourdon.    No,  9^ 
the  Descent  from  t\ie  Cios». — "^^liTSk 

iq)  The  numbets  pteftxed.  \.o  1Yv«^vcAasvw« 
as  well  as  the  statues,  sie  eiLlT«kt\A&Uom\to» 
iastbubUshed  Cftta\oKvxe  ot  \.\v<i  Y«wxe  VjasVi 
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(Le).  87,  the  Nativity.  —  90,  Jesus 
served  in  the  Desert  by  Angels!  — 
98,  the  Magdalene,  renouncing  the 
vanities  of  life ;  supposed  to  represent 
Madame  de  la  Vallidre!  —  94,  the 
Dream  of  Anne  of  Austria.  —  96, 
Pentecost!  —  97,  the  Lapidation  of 
St.  Stephen ! — 99,  the  Passage  of  the 
Granicus!  — 100,  the  Battle  of  Ar- 
bela!  — 101,  the  Tent  of  Darius!  — 
102,  the  Defeat  of  Porus !  — 103,  the 
Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon !  — 
104,  the  Death  of  Cato. — Cochereau. 
27,  a  Painter's  Studio.  —  Cousin. 
30,  the  Last  Judgment !  —  Cotpel 
(Noel).  31,  Solon  banishing  him- 
self from  Athens. — 32,  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  ransoming  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Jews. — 33,  Trajan 
administering  Justice.  —  34,  Alex- 
ander Severus  distributing  corn  in  time 
of  famine. — Coypel  (Antoine).  35, 
Joas  acknowledged  King  of  Israel. 
—  Daollino  (a  self-taught  painter). 
52,  a  Kitchen.  —  Gelee  (Claude 
Lorrain).  162,  David  anointed 
King!  — 163,  the  Disembarkation  of 
Cleopatra,  to  present  herself  before 
Antony!  — 164,  and  the  ten  follow- 
ing  Landscapes,  by  the  same  great 
master. — Jouvenet.  70,  the  mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes  !  — 71,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus! — 74,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross! — Mio- 
NARD .  181,  La  Vierge  d  la  Grappe  ! — 
184,  S.  Cecilia. — Poussin  (Nicolas). 
220,  the  Deluge!!  — 197,  the  Pre- 
servation of  the  infant  Moses !  —  1 98, 
the  same  subject!  —  202,  the  Philis- 
tines visited  by  the  Plague. — 203, 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon !  —  205, 
the  Holy  Family,  Elizabeth  and 
S.  John! — 212,  S.  John  baptising 
the  Jews! — 207,  the  Blind  Men  of 
Jericho!— 211,  the  Death  of  Sap- 
phira! — 214,  the  Assumption  of  the 
blessed  Virgin! — 216,  S,  Fran9ois- 
Xavier  recalling  a  young  Female  to 
life!— 223,  Echo  and  Narcissus!  — 
225,  the  Death  of  Eurydice. — 226, 
Shepherds  of  Arcadia. — 232,  Time 
rescuiag  Truth  from  Envy  and  Ca- 
'^tnany,  and  bearing  her  to  the  Regions 
<^r Eternity  1^231^  Diofrenofi  throw- 


ing away  his  drinking  cup!— -Le 
Sueur.  122,  S.  Paul  preaching  at 
Ephcsus  ! ! !  — 118,  Simon,  the  Cyre- 
nean,  coming  to  the  aid  of  Christ ;  who 
is  represented  as  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  his  Cross,  while  S.  Vero- 
nica offers  him  a  handkerchief  which 
receives  the  impression  of  his  counte- 
nance!— 119,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross! — 125,  and  twenty- one  fol- 
lowing numbers,  the  life  of  S.  Bruno. 
— Vernet.  282,  Antibes.  — 283,  and 
284,    Toulon. — 285,    Old    Port    of 

Toulon.  — 281,    Gulf  of  Bandol 

279,  and  280,  Marseilles.— ^288,  Cette. 

—  289,  and  290,  Bayonne.  —  286,  and 
287,  Bordeaux. — 291,  La  Rochelle. — 
292,  Rochefort.— 293,  Dieppe. — 299, 
&  Seaport  at  sunrise ! — 294,a  Seaport  at 
sunset! — 296,  a  Sea-view  by  moon- 
light!—297,  a  Tempest. — 303,  a 
Moonlight  Scene.  — 295,  a  Tempest. 

Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch  Schools, 
Berg  HEM.  S3 1 ,  View  on  the  coast  of 
Nice. — Both.  350,  View  at  sunset  in 
Italy  !  —  Breughel.  — 364,  the  Grar- 
den  of  Eden.  —  Brill  (Paul).  370, 
A  Landscape,  the  figures  in  which  are 
by  Annibale  Caracci. — 371,  and  the 
five  following  numbers,  are  by  Paul 
Brill. -f— Champagne  (Philippe  de). 
384,  Les  Religieuses! — 378,  the  Repast 
at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  — 
379,  the  Last  Supper.  —  386,  a  Land- 
scape. — 385,  ditto.  —  CuYP.  403,  a 
Landscape  with  Cattle! — 404,  a  Gen- 
tleman mounting  his  horse.  —405,  the 
same  Crentleman  returning  from  his 
ride. -^  Dow  (Gerard).  414,  the 
Dropsical  Woman ! !  —  Due  (Jean 
le).    547,  Interior  of  a  CKiard-room. 

—  Vandtck  (Anthony).  433,  por- 
trait of  Charles  I,  of  England. — 
428,  Sketch  of  the  Saviour  dead,  in 
the  arms  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
Angels  weeping! — 425,  the  Infant 
Jesus  receiving  homage  firom  a  Saint 
and  a  King! — 426,  Ex  voto,  the 
blessed  'Virgin  and  Infont  Jesus  re- 
ceiving homage. — Vandtcx  (Philip), 
447,  Abraham  banishing  Hagar  and 
her  Son.  —  Flinck.  459,  An  Angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah  to   the    ShepWevAs, — 0\.K\j-ttK%L. 
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4§6p  m  Lmdicipe  with  figures  by  Ge- 
nrdde  Lairesse ! — Holbein  (Haks). 
485y  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  — 
488y  portrait  of  Erasmus,  .i—  486,  por- 
trait of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
—  487*  portrait  of  Nicholas  Kratzer, 
astronomer  to  Henry  YIII,  of  Eng- 
land. —  484,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  with  two  other  pictures  in  the 
same  frame.  —  Hooch  (Psteb  de). 
500,  the  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Dwell- 
ing! —  Van  Hutsum.  505,  and  all 
the  intermediate  numbers  to  514,  in- 
clusive.-—Jardin.  529,  the  Cruci- 
fixion !  -^LucAS  DK  Letden.  556,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  Matsts 
(Quintin).  566,  a  Jeweller  weigh- 
ing gold,  and  his  Wife  examining  a 
book  illuminated  with  miniatures.  — 
Neff  (Peter).  611,  Interior  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Antwerp. — 612,  Interior 
of  a  Church.  — 613,  an  Angel  deliver- 
ing S.  Peter  from  Prison.  — 614,  In- 
terior of  a  Church.  —•615,  the  same 
subject. — Neer  (Vander).  616,  a 
Landscape,  in  which  the  Cows  are 
attribute  to  Cuyp. — Oosr  (Van  the 
Elder).  622,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  ad- 
ministering the  Sacrament  to  persons 
infected  with  the  Plague  at  Milan. — 
OsTADE  (Adrian  Van).  624,  Family 
of  the  Painter.  —  Ostade  (Isaac 
Van).  631,  Travellers  stopping  at  an 
Inn.  — PoELSNRURG.  638,  an  Angel 
announcing  the  Messiah's  birth  to  the 
Shepherds.  —  Porbus  the  Younger. 
650,  portrait  of  Guillaume  du  Vair.  — 
Paul  Potter.  651,  Two  Horses 
fastened  to  a  Water-trough,  and  a  Man 
bringing  them  water !  —  652,  Cattle 
in  a  Meadow  1  —  Pynaker.  653,  a 
Landscape  with  Cattle. — Rembra  ndt. 
665f  and  the  three  following  numbers, 
portraits  of  the  Painter.  —  670,  Head 
of  a  man  with  a  fur-cap.  —  67 1 ,  H  ead 
of  an  old  person  with  a  long  beard. — 
656,  Tobit  and  his  Family,  prostrate 
before  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ! — 657, 
the  good  Samaritan.  —  658,  the  Sa- 
viour at  Enunaus.  —  659,  the  same 
subject.  —  660,  S.  Matthew  writing, 
and  an  Angel  dictating  to  him.  — 
664,   Venus  and  Cupid  /  —  661,   a 


Philosopher  in  meditation.  — 66S,  die 
Interior  of  a  Tradesman's  Dwelling. 

—  Rosa  di  Tivou.  674,  a  Wolf 
devouring  a  sheep.  —  Rubens.  677, 
Lot  and  his  Daughters  leaving  Sodom. 
— -  678,  Elias  succoured  by  an  Angel 
in  the  Desert.  —  679,  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi.  — 681,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  —  680,  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour  surrounded  with  groups 
of  Children ;  known  by  the  name  of 
La  Vierge  aux  Anges,  Twenty-four 
pictures  (the  first  number  being  691), 
taken  from  the  Luxembourg  Palace, 
and  representing  the  Life  of  Maria 
de'  Medici.  —  716,  portrait  of  Ri- 
chardot.  —  687,  representation  of  a 
Village  F^te !  —  Rutsdael.  720,  a 
Landscape,  the  Figures  and  Cattle 
by  Berghem  !  -—  721,  a  Landscape, 
the  Figures  by  Philip  Wouvermans ! 

—  722,  a  Tempest !  —  Santwoort. 
725,  the  Saviour  at  Emmaus !  — 
ScHALKEN.     726,  the  Holy  Family  ! 

—  Sneyders.  739,  Animals  entering 
the  Ark.  —  743,  a  Kitchen.  —  Stben^ 
WICK.  749,  the  inside  of  a  Church.  — 
750,  the  inside  of  a  Hall,  with  figures 
by  Poelenburg,  representing  Christ 
with  Martha  and  Mary,  —  Tenisrs 
(David  the  Younger).  761,  the 
temptation  of  S.  Anthony,  —  771, 
Head  of  an  old  man.  —  Vandee- 
VELDE  (Adrian).  780,  Cattle  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  at  sunrise.  — Weenix 
the  Younger.  796,  a  Hare,  and 
other  Game. — 797,  a  Peacock,  Game, 
and  a  Dog !  —  Were  (Adrian  Van- 
der).  799,  Pharaoh's  Daughter  dis- 
covering  Moses!  —  801,  an  Angel 
announcing  the  Messiah's  birth  to  the 
Shepherds  !  — 802,  the  Magdalene  in 
the  Desert !  —  804,  Nymphs  dancing, 
and  a  Faun  playing  the  Flute !  •— 
Wouverbians  (Philip).  812,  an  At- 
tack of  Polish  Cavalry. 

Schools  of  ItcUi/,  Albano.    825,  the 
Salutation.  —  830,  the  Infant  Jesus 
embracing    S.   John.  —  833,    Venus 
impatient  to  try   the    effecX.  ol   \v^ii 
beauty  on  the  heart  of  XAom%.  — ^^^, 
Vulcan  reposing  at  tV\e  ieet  otNetwx'at 
while  the  Loves  forge  arrcv^  ^ox  VNaft 
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ifttei;.  —  833,  (lie  Lovei,  while  slcc]>- 
ing^W  (heir  Utiours,  disarmed  by 
lUana't  Nymphi.  —  83G,  ihe  Loves, 
after  hming recovered  theirlosscsj  and 
become  iriumphaut,  conducting  Ado- 
tlia  to  the  feel  of  Venus.  —  Aniibea 
OKI  Suto.  855,  Ihe  blessed  Virgin 
tnd  our  Saviour  lislening  lo  S.  John, 
who  is  presented  to  them  by  Elimbelh. 

—  856,  Charily.  —  Batoni  (C*v. 
PoMfEo).  875,  Ihe  blessed  Virgin  in 
contemplation.  —  BoNirAiiio.  885, 
the  lUsurreclion  of  Laiarus.  —  Boa- 
DONK  (Pahis).  S90,  Portrait  of  a 
young  Man,  holding  a  ielCer  in  one 
hand,  and  resting  Iheolhcr  on  a  table. 

—  CANAtBiTo.  899,  View  of  the  Ba- 
silica and  Piaiia  di  S.  Marco,  al  Ve- 
nice  DOO,  View  of  tiie  Palaiio  E«. 

Ducale,  al   Venice 901,  View  of 

the  Church  of  the  Madonna  dclla  Sa- 
lute, at  Venice.  —  Caravaqgio  (Mi- 

blessed  Virgin  dead,  and  the  Apostles 
weeping.  —  908,  a  young  Woman 
telling  a  Youlh  his  Fortune.  —  Ca- 
kACCi  (Annibale).  918,  the  Nativity. 

—  916,  Ihe  blessed  Virgin  imposing 
aflence  on  S.  John,  to  prevent  liis 
disturbing  our  Saviour  when  asleep  i 

—  ilSl,  the  Ascension.  —  924,  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Slephen  !  —  925, 
the  same  subject!  —  Caracci  [Lo- 
Dovico}.  93S,  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  Infant  Jesus!  —  Catehone.  945, 
Saata  Cecilia.  —  CoaaEOaio.  953, 
Christ  presenting  the  ring,  for  his 
mystic  marriage,  to  S.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria  !  —  954,  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns.  —  955,  Aniiope  asleep, 
Lore  sleeping  by  her  side  on  a  lion's 
sluQ,  and  Jupiter  standing  near,  Irans- 
fonned  inio  a  Satyr!! — Daniei.lo 
□A  VoLTiUHA.  961,  David  vanquish- 
ing Goliath,  a  double  picture  on  the 
same  subject.''  —  Doi.ci  (Aqkkse). 
9E2,  Christ  consecrating  Ihe  bread. 
.— DoMEKiceiNo.  9G4,  David  playing 


-  fkii^  4  FJbrcDtlne  prelate  emploivd  DAnkellD 

I  £'    yoUerrm   lo  mudc)  a  group  In  plsilpc  of 

!ltfng  aallnlS;  and  thni  ilotred 

ni.  In  painting,  (he  two  ildei 
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Uie  harp.  —  9S6,  a  Landscape, 
presenting  the  Plight  into  Egypt,  ^dS 
attributed  by  some  persons  to  Amjl- 
h»le  Caracci.  —  969,  S.  Cecilia  !  '. 
970,  ^neas  escaping  with  his  Palh^ 
from  the  flames  of  Troy  !  —  EsrA* 
NoLiTTO.  997,  Ihe  adoration  of  lUt 
Shepherds!  —  Feti  (DoHSNicd), 
1004,  Melancholy!  —  Ctaom^ 
rBasvESUTO).     1012,  a  nlystic  sl^ 

"'"'  CASrAKO      DuBHIT  "*' 
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1016,  iOIT,  B 


1018,  Landscapes.  —  Gidrdan-o  (Lqv 
_ca).  1025,  (he  Messiah  accepting  t£» 
instruments  of  Ihe  Passion  !  —  GdbiI-  , 
CINO.  10,17,  the  blessed  Virgiri  adft 
S.  Peter  deploring  the  death  of  tJfc' 
Messiah.  —  1045,  Circe.  —  Ooidft^ 
1049,  Ibe  Salutation.  —  10:2,  tbb 
Infant  Saviour  sleeping  or 
Mother's  knees.  —  1035,  Chris  ..  _ 
Ihe  Samaritan.  —  1056,  Chrisl  giWlij^' 
the  keys  of  Heaven  lo  3.  Peter.  ^. 
1058,  Christ  crowned  with  thoiiik. 
1057,  Christ  in  Ihe  Garden  of  Ol!^ 

—  1059,  the, Magdalene.  —  1060,  Oe 
same    aulgecl.  —  1063,   S.    Vratim 

kneeling  before  a  crucillx 1064,  Mi 

allegory  representing  the  union  W 
Design  and  Colouring.  —  I06S,  Ma- 
cules slaying  Ihe  Lemaian  Hydra.  Xi 
1066,  HermleB  wrestling  With  AcBV 
I  Dus 1 067 ,  Hercules  slaying  NessOB. 

—  1068,  Death  of  Hercules.  ^1069^ 
the  Flight  of  Paris  with  Helen,  i- 
Gmi.io  RoHASo.  1073,  the  AdoTWion 
oftheaiepherds.— 1074,  the  artuiti- 
cision !— LiWBAKco.    10RI,8.Petor 

and  S,  Paul  led  to  martyrdom Leo- 

NARDODA  Vinci  ((he  Founder  ofdw 
Milan  School).  1092,ponraitofMon- 
na  Lisa,  a  celebrated  Florentine  beai. 
ty.»—  1084,  8.  John  the  Baptfct  !_ 
1085,  8.  Anne,  the  blessed  Vixglo,  and 
Infant  Jesus.— 1086,  the  Infttit  Jeiui 
blessing  8.  John.  —  1087,  Ihe  Arch- 
angel, Michael;  presenting  (o  the  Tti. 
fant  Jesus    tbe  balance    destined  'to 
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v^gk.. 4b*  actions  of  mankind.— 
viQ38^  Christ,  receiving  a  Cross  of 
Busjlies-  from  S»  John. — School  of 
haovAMj>o  DA  Vivci.  1093»  the 
Jtfiessiah  sleeping. — Lovikx  (Bsb- 
V4rdq)>  conunonly  called  Luxmi. 
1096,  the  Holy  Family.  —  Maratta 
(Cari^).  11  OS,  the  blessed  Virgin 
.^vving  the  Messiah  to  Angels  and 
Shepherds. —  1111,  the  Xdarriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  •**  Huruxo.  1 123,  the 
Infuit  Jesus  playing  with  a  chapletl ! 

—  1126,  God  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  contemplating  the  Mes- 
siah while  he  receives  a  cross  of  rushes 
from  S.  John!  — 1127,  the  Messiah, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  presented  by 
aja  Apgel  with  the  chalice  and  the 
cross.  —  1128,  S.  Peter  imploring 
pardon   of   the   Messiah.  — 1130,   a 

■  young  Beggar  seated ! !  —  Palm  a 
Vrccbxo,  1 139,  portrait  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  ChevaUer  Bayard.  — 
1136,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  In- 
fant Jesus  receiving  adoration  from 
Elizabeth,  S.  John,  &c. !  —  Paolo 
VRROMEax.  1154,  the  Messiah  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  his  Cross.  — 
PiRTRo  DA  CoRTOMA.  1171,  the  bless- 
ed  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and 
S.  Martina. — 1172,  the  same  subject. 
—^1 1 73,  Faustulus  presenting  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  to  his  wife,  Laurcntia. 

—  Rafvaelo  Sanzio  d'Urbino,  the 
Founder  of  the  Roman  School.  — 
1193,  Portraits  of  Raphael  and  his 
Fencing  Master;  or,  according  to 
some  opinions.  Portraits  of  Raphael 
and  Pontormo,  by  the  latter.  —  1194, 
Portrait  of  Jane  of  Aragon,  Vice- 
Queen  of  Sicily :  the  head  was  painted 
by  Raphael,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
picture  by  Giulio  Romano!  —  1195, 
Portrait  of  Balthasar  Castiglione,  the 
Friend  of  Raphael !— 1 1 96,  Portrait  of 
m  Touth  witli  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand. — 1 187,  the  Archangel  Michael 
vanquishing  Satan. — 1190,  S.  George 
combating  an  enormous  Dragon.  — - 
II 85,  the  Holy  Family,  calledXa belie 
Jardiniere 1 184,  the  Holy  Family, 

,  (^  According  to  traditiot^  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  right  of  our  Saviour  represents  the  Em. 
Iteror  Charles  V;  the  Pilgrim  on  the  left. 


painted  for  Francis  I,  of  France,  only 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Raphael^ 
and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  picture  to 
which  he  put  his  name ! !  — 1 1 86,  tfaie 
Infant  Jesus  sleeping. — 1188,  the 
Infant  Jesus  caressing  S.  John. — SAt- 
VATOR  Rosa.  1214,  a  Sportsman 
shooting  a  bird,  and  soldiers  reposing 
on  a  rock.  —  1215,  a  Sea- view. — 
Sasso  Ferrato.  1217,  Christ  sleep- 
ing on  the  lap  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
with  Cherubim  in  the  angles  of  the 
picture!  — 1218,  the  Apotheosis  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  —  Schiavonk. 
1220,  Head  of  S.  John  Baptist. — 
ScHiDOME.     1221,  the  Holy  Family. 

—  SeBASTIAKO    DEL    PlOMBO.       1224, 

the  blessed  Virgin  visiting  Elizabeth. 

—  Leonello  Spada.  1231,  the  Pro- 
digal Son.  —  1 233,  a  Concert.  — 
Tintoretto.  1241,  Portrait  of  the 
Painter.  —  1 238,  Christ  dead,  sup- 
ported by  weeping  Angels.— Tizia no 
(Vecellio),  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Lombard  School.  —  1 259,  Por- 
traits of  the  Painter  and  his  Mistress. 
— 1256,  Portrait  of  Francis  1,  of 
France! — 1265,  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Hippolito  de*  Medici.  —  1258,  Por- 
trait of  Alphonso  d*  Avalos.  —  1 260^ 
Portrait  of  a  Man  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  Beard  and  Whiskers !  —  1 261, 
Portrait  of  a  young  Man  in  black, 
with  a  Glove  on  his  left  hand.  —  1264, 
Portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Glove  in  his 
right  hand. —  1251,  the  Soldiers  in- 
sulting the  Messiah  at  the  door  of  his 
prison!! — 1252,  the  Messiah  borne 
to  the  Tomb.— 1249,  the  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus.' — 1244,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints ! 

1245,  Angels  worshipping  the  Mes- 
siah, — 1246,  the  blessed  Virgin  hold- 
ing a  Rabbit,  for  which  the  Infant 
Jesus  seems  to  ask. — 1247,  S.  Agnes 
presenting  her  Palm  of  Martyrdom  to 
the  Messiah !  — Vanni  (Francesco). 
127S,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Irene !  — 
Velasquez.  1277,  Portrait  of  an  In- 
fanta of  Spain. " 

Admission  may  us>]iaW^\>e  c^Xa^'DftdL 

Cardinal  Ximenes ',  and  fhe  l?a^«  '^YvVVv^  W% 
of  Spain.  . 

(«)  A  considerable  nwmVKsx  kA  l\ve.\>\tvw« 
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gratis  to  the  Musie  Royal  every  morn- 
ing, Monday  excepted,  from,  ten 
o*  clock  till  four,  by  Foreigners ;  pro- 
vided they  show  their  passports :  and 
admission  is  given  to  the  public  in 
general  every  Sunday,  from  ten 
o'clock  till  four/, 

MusSe  du  Luxembourg,  The  Lux- 
embourg  Palace,  now  denominated 
La  Chambre  des  JPairsy  is  adorned  with 
Statues  by  modern  artists;  Ceilings 
painted  by  Lesueur;  comprising  the 
most  celebrated  Works  of  modem 
French  Painters.  This  Gallery,  and 
several  other  Apartments  in  the  Pa- 
lace, are  open  every  day,  Mondays 
excepted^,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  four,  to  Strangers  who  produce 
their  passports ;  though,  to  the  Public, 
these  Apartments  are  open  on  Sun- 
days only. 

Ecole  RoyaU  des  Beaux- ArtSy  Rue 
des  PetUs  Avgustins ;  ci-devant  Musde 
des  Monumens  Franqais*  Monsieur 
Lenoir,  to  whom  Paris  was  indebted 
for  this  Museum,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  all  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents he  was  able  to  rescue  from 
the  sacrilegious  grasp  of  the  infatuated 
leaders  of  the  great  French  Revolution : 
thus  exhibiting  a  series  of  memorials 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
to  whom  France  has  given  birth, 
from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the  present 
era ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  forming 
a  history  of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  Sculpture,  and  the  Art 
of  Painting  upon  Glass,  among  his 
countrymen.  But,  on  the  re-esta- 
hlishraent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
the  tombs  contained  in  this  repository 
vere  replaced  in  the  churches  whence 
they  were  taken;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Museum  dispersed;  and  the 

in  this  Museum  have  been  engraved ;  and 
proof  impressions  are  sold,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Establishment,  at  the  Calcographie  du 
Musee  Royal. 

(0)  Foreigners  are  admitted  on  week-days 

at  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  principal  en- 

trance,  upon  showing  their  passports  to  the 

jforter. 

Cu^)  Admittance  may  he  obtained  on  Mon. 


apartments  appropriated  to  the  Ectie 
Royale  des  BeauX'Aris  j  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  of  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  and  the  other  of 
Architecture.  Its  schools  are  open  to 
the  public  every  afternoon,  from  five 
o'clock  till  seven,  festivals  and  vaca- 
tion time  excepted :  its  most  deserving 
students  are  rewarded  with  medals; 
and  the  AcadSmie  Royale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  presents  them  annually  with  a 
prize,  the  gainer  of  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  sent  to  study  at 
the  French  Academy  in  Rome  three 
years ;  and,  during  that  period,  he  is 
maintained  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

BibHothegue  du  Roi,  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu*  This  Library,  perhaps  the  finest 
existing,  contains  above  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  printed  volumes ;  near 
eighty  thousand  Manuscripts;  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  portfolios 
of  engravings;  a  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities enriched  with  peculiar  rare 
and  precious  Medals,  and  Coins, 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  ^ ;  and 
a  magnificent  collection  of  Camei  and 
Intagli  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Here  is  a  Psalter 
printed  at  Metz,  in  1457,  and  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy bearing  a  date ;  the  Mazarine 
Bible,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
in  1456,  with  cut-metal  types;  Ma- 
nuscripts of  Josephus,  Galileo,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  F^ndon,  Louis  XIV, 
&c. ;  Prayer-books  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries;  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  under  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  in  the  fourteenth  century 
(written  on  waxen  tablets) ;  and  se- 
veral Oriental  Manuscripts  of  high 
antiquity:  a  gold  Medal  of  Marcus 

days,  on  application,  by  letter  to  M.  le  Ques. 
teur  de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs,  au  Luxem. 
bourg. 

(x)  This  inestimable  collection  has  re- 
cently sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  a  rol>- 
bery,  which  deprived  the  Cabinet  of  An. 
tiquities  of  rare  gold  coins  and  medals,  said 
to  be  intrinsically  worth  upwards  of  300,000 
francs,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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Antoniui,  Janior ;  a  Medal  of  Nero; 
and  anotber  of  Pescennias  Niger ;  a 
Oreek  Medallion,  in  sQver,  of  the 
same  Emperor;  a  gold  Medal  of 
Uraniiis,  samamed  Antoninus;  a 
aatiricBl  Medal  of  Gallienus  with  a 
woman's  head-dress ;  a  gold  Medal- 
lion of  Justinian ;  another  of  Alex- 
ander l^nuinns  Afticanus;  and  a 
third  of  the  Emperor  Romulus.  The 
large  Galley,  belonging  to  the  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  manu- 
scriptsy  is  ornamented  with  a  Ceiling 
painted  bj  Romanelli.  The  Cabinet 
det  EUampet  occupies  several  rooms  of 
Hkitf  Entreml :  and  Trayellers  desirous 
of  seeing  the  most  interesting  prints 
in  tfiis  immense  collection,  should  ask, 
in  tiie  Schools  of  Italy,  for  the  Works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Gorreggio,  the  Caracd  family,  and 
Guido  — in  those  of  Grermany,  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  Holbein— in  those 
of  the  .Netherlands,  Lucas  Van  Ley- 
den,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Van- 
dyck  —  and  in  tliose  of  France, 
Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  Ri- 
gaud.  *  This  Library  is  open  to 
Students  every  day,  festivals  and  va^ 
cation  times  excepted,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 
TVavellers  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  fhmi  ten  till  two ;  Stu- 
dents and  Authors  every  day,  except 
Sundays  and  Holidays;  and  Literary 
Penonri,  with  permission  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  are  allowed  to 
borrow  books  from  the  Library. 

Sibtioihkque  Mazarine,  Palais  des 
BeauM  Arttf  Quai  Conli.  This  library, 
which  originally  contained  about  sixty 
thousand  Volumes,  has  lately  been 
enriched  with  the  Library  of  the  In- 
stitute; it  likewise  possesses  a  fine 
terrestrial  Globe ;  and  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  day,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two,  Thursdays,  Festi- 
vals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted. 

BiblkakiquedeS.  Ghnemhe,  Place S, 
Ghievihfet  JB&Hmens  du  College  Henri 
IVm     This  Library,  supposed  to  con- 

(jr)  llie  FortfbUo  of  Gaignihrea,  containing 
a  ccAectioD  of  Oie  Cottumi  of  the  French 


tain  an  hundred  and  twelve  tfaousnd 
printed  Volumes,  and  above  two 
thousand  Manuscripts,  is  particularly 
well  arranged ;  and  adorned  with 
Busts  of  distinguislied  Characters. 
Here  likewise  is  a  plan  of  Rome,  ex- 
ecuted by  Grimini,  in  1776 ;  a  Por- 
trait of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  and, 
on  the  Wall  of  the  Staircase,  a  very 
large  and  valuable  Drawing  of  the 
Moon.  This  Library  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  day,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two ;  Festivals  and  Va- 
cation times  excepted. 

Bibdoth^que  de  Montieur,  Rue  de 
Sully,  d  Vextrimiti  du  Qtuzi  des  Cii- 
Usiins.  This  Library,  supposed  to 
contain  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
printed  Volumes,  and  five  thousand 
Manuscripts,  is  particularly  rich  in 
History,  and  Italian  Poetry;  and  also 
contains  some  beautiful  Missals :  it  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  day  (Festi- 
vals and  Vacation  times  excepted), 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two  hi 
tlie  afternoon. 

BibHotheque  de  la  VUle,  Place  du 
Sanh^drin,  derrOre  VHStel  de  VUle: 
This  Library  contains  about  forty 
thousand  Volumes ;  and  possesses 
valuable  Botanical  and  Historical 
works.  During  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  every  month  it  is  open  to 
the  Public  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  from  noon 
till  four  o'clock,  Festivals  and  Va^ 
cation  times  excepted;  and  during 
the  two  last  weeks  of  every  month  it 
is  open  daily,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions. 

BibUoth^que  du  MusSe  d*Histcire 
NiatureUe,  Rue  du  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
This  Library,  well  stored  with  Ma- 
nuscripts, Dravrings,  Paintings  upon 
vellum,  and  Printed  Works  relative 
to  Natural  History,  may  be  visited  by 
Travellers  who  show  their  passports, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, from  three  o'clock  till  six, 
during  Summer ;  and  from  thrift  ^aJ\ 
dark  during  Wmler.     ^\.vi^«;xA&  «» 

nation  from  the  da^s  ot  CVav\*  U>  V^\e  v«^!W!«i\» 
period,  may  \)€  found  amon%\X\e  v't'^^^- 
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every  day  during  It 
lectures  are  delivered. 

MuiAs  d' Hiamre  NaltiTftk,  el  Jar- 
din  da  Plantei.  Quni  S.  Jtcmanl  el 
Rue  du  Jardin  des  Ptanles.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  belonging  to  this 
n^fieum,  cODlaina  a  large  eollectioD 
of  Plunls  from  various  countries;  to- 
getLer  witli  Buildings  whirli  nerve  as 
Dens  for  Wild  Beasts ;  and  a  Mena- 


d  Birds 


lalogo 


mala,  not  natives  of  Fran 
of  all  kind>  and  count 
vided   wilb   babitationa 

of  Ibis  appropriate  spot  th«  FrencI 
Noturalisu  liavc  erected  a  modes 
Monument  la  Linnicus.  The  Am 
phitheatre  of  Anatomy  alands  in  thi 
Garden;  as  does  the  Museum  o 
Natural  History  ;  the  Jirei  j!oor  o 
ffhicJi  is  devoted  to  Geology,  Miner 


■logy, 


I    the    r 


culJec 


Reptiles  and  Fitihea.  Tkt 
Kcond  floor  contaiua  an  equally  mag- 
niSeent  ossciDblage  of  Quadrupeds 
and  Birds  (the  laller  preserved  to 
ndmiration),  together  with  Insects, 
Shells,  &c.  &c.* 

'He  Botanic  Garden  is  alwaygopen 
to  the  Public;  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  every  TuesdB  ' 
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darit,  during  Winter.      The  Gates  of 
the  Menagerie  ore  open  every  day, 
till  six,  during  fiucnmi  ~ 


and    froi 


iring 


Winter.  Travellera  may  obtain  i 
lo  Ibe  Museum  of  Natural  History  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
upon  producing  their  passports. 

The  fine  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now 
called  Pant  du  Jardin  da  Roi,  is  u 
to)  The  Uhfary  Df  ta  FacbHt  de  KJift. 
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great     ornam 
Garden. 

jScadimie   Jiayate   ds   Mvsiipte,  or 
VOpira,  Sue  Lepdlelu         ""  '    "" 
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dresses,  accuracy  of  costume, 
and  excellence  relative  to  iJie  compo- 
sition and  cteculion  of  tlie  balleu  re- 
presented. It  is  open  on  Mondays,, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  andocca^ 
uonalty  on  Sundays. 
Thcaire  Franftd     ~ 


This  Theat 


de  Richelieii. 
dedicated  10  liie  re- 
if  the  most  admired  worLs 
of  the  dramatic  writers  of  France. 

Tk^lre  de  VOpira  CmHique,  Rve 
Feydeau.  This  Theatre  is  particularly 
well  calculated  for  muHC 

Tli^lredetOddon,}irii  U  Luxem- 
hoKTg.  This  Theatre  exhibits  regular 
French  comedies  and  tragedies;  and 
seems  therefore  to  be  improperly  called 
an  Odeon. 

TkS&tre  du  VavdevOle,  Rut  de  Char- 
Ires  S.  Honori.  Thia  Theatre  eibibit* 
melo-dramas,  inleisperscU  willi  songa. 

ThiatTe  del  VarUtii,  Baulevari 
MontmartTs.     The  pieces  acted  here 

Manufaaure  Royaledei  Glacee,Sve 
de  ReuUlg.     This  ManufncturemeriU 

hundred  workmen,  who  have  atti 


ined 


mirrors  of  the  finest  ptate-gUss,  190 
inches  in  licight  by  80  in  breadth. 

Mantifaciiire  Rayale  da  Tajiiiierin 
de  la  Caunmns,  nvx  GoMins,  Bm 
Mmfftlard.  TliiiManufactureispair.J 
ticularly  well  worth  notice.  Tba 
worlt-rooms  are  four  in  number,  and  ^^ 
contain  pieces  of  tapestry  in  different 
states  of  forwardness,  in  tlie  work 
called    the   bane   Hue",    the  loom  ia 
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.  placed  horixontaUy,  like  that  of  the 
weaver :  in  the  kaute  Ktae  the  waq>  is 
▼ertical,  and  the  workman  has  his 
frame  before  hira  ;  but,  being  placed 
bdiind  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  work- 
ing, his  back  is  turned  toward  his 
model ;  though  occasionally  he  refers 
to  it,  in  order  to  compare  the  colour 
of  his  jam  with  that  part  of  the  p^ture 
he  is  copying.  Tliese  workmen  ex- 
press  with  perfect  truth  not  only  the 
design  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures, 
but  also  the  brightness  of  their  colours, 
and  the  r^ular  gradation  of  their 
shades ;  so  that  the  Gobelin  Tapestry 
(so  called  from  a  famous  dyer  of  wool, 
Jean  Gobelin)  has  the  effect  of  the 
roost,  exquiate  painting :  but  it  some- 
times requires  six  years  of  labour  to 
finish  one  piece  of  this  Tapestry ;  and 
eighteen  thousand  francs  to  pay  the 
cost.  The  Manufacture  de$  Gobelins 
is  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government;  and  to  this  Es- 
tablishment is  annexed  the  celebrated 
Royal  Carpet  Manufactory,  founded 
by  Maria  de*  Medici  in  1604. 

For  admission  Foreigners  must  ap- 
ply* by  letter  post-paid,  to  M.  le  Di- 
recteurdes  Beaux  Arts,  No.  121.  Rue 
de  Grenelle,  Faubourg  S.  Germain. 

Cohnne  de  la  Place  Venddme.  This 
stately  Doric  Column,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  pedestal 
inclusive,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter*, 
is  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemies  of  France,  in  battles  fought 
by  Napoleon  and  his  generals :  it  re- 
presents those  battles  in  bronze  Bassi 
Rilievi ;  and  on  its  summit  originally 
stood  a  colossal  Statue  of  the  Empe- 
ror, which,  af^er  his  dethronement, 
was  taken  down ;  and  has,  according 
to  report,  been  carried  to  Moscow. 
A  winding  staircase,  of  one  hundred 
and.  seven  ty-six  steps,  leads  to  the  top 
of  this  Triumphal  Pillar;  which  is 
said  to  preserve  the  proportions  of  Tra- 
jan's Column,  on  a  scale  larger  by  a 
twelfth. 

(c)  The  dimensions  of.  this  Column  are 
coined  from  Galignani :  biit  be  does  not  spe-  [ 
ciry  whether  his  meaiuremeatB  were  taken  \ 


Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoUe,  On 
the  15th  of  August  1 806,  Paris  began 
to  erect  this  fine  Arch,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  obtained  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  former  year. 
It  was  intended  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty.fi ve  Paris  feet  in  height; 
but  unfortunately  is  not  finished. 

Porie  S»  Denis.  The  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV,  in  1672,  prompted  the 
City  of  Paris  to  erect  this  magnificent 
Triumphal  Arch,  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.  The  Bassi  Rilievi  represent  Mi- 
litary Trophies  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted ;  personifications  of  Holland  and 
the  Rhine ;  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine; 
and  the  Capture  of  Maestricht. 

PoHe  S,  Martin.  The  continued 
success  of  Louis  XIV,  induced  the 
City  of  Paris  to  erect,  in  167S,  ano* 
ther  monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
This  Arch,  tbou^  less  adorned  than 
that  of  S.  Denis,  is,  in  point  of 
architecture,  equally  harmonious  and 
dignified.  The  Bassi  Rilievi  represent 
the  Capture  of  Besan^on  ;  the  Triple 
Alliance ;  the  Capture  of  Limbourg ; 
and  the  Defeat  of  the  Germans,  figured 
by  the  God  of  War  repulsing  an  Eagle. 
Distinguished  artists  were  employed 
to  execute  these  Gates. 

Tribunal  du  Corps  L^g^atif.  Op- 
posite to  the  Bridge  of  Louis  XVI, 
rises  a  magnificent  Portico,  near  an 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  adorned 
with  twelve  Corinthian  Columns,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  Pediment.  A  superb 
Flight  of  Steps  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Edifice ;  and  fronting  the  Bridge 
are  Statues  of  Sully,  Colbert,  THopi- 
tal,  and  d*Aguesseau.  The  Portico 
leads  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Cathidrale  de  Notre  Dame.  This 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1010,  is  sur- 
mounted by  Tw  in-  Towers  of  amajestic 
height;  and  contains  good  paintings 
by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet, 
&c.,  together  with  a  descent  from  the 
Cross  (in  sculpture)  by  tlie  elder  Cous- 

in  English  or  French  feet.    Onft^afA  ty^X 
twelve  EngUsh  Uichei  and  ioMc  ^^%.  "^ 
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toll:  and  beliinit  the  Sanctuarff  in  a 
naolj  built  Chapel,  is  »n  admired 
Stiuui^,  liy  Anlonio  Bsggi,  executed 
al  Kutnc, 

PoH(/iAiB.  Thii  eUgant  Building, 
dedicnted  m  5.  Ginevifive,  t!ia  PWron 
Saint  of  Paris,  was  erected  by  com- 
mand of  Louis  XV,  after  the  designs 
of  Saufflot :  its  tor^i  a  a  Greek  cross, 
three  hundred  and  forty  Pmin  feet  iu 
length,  peristyle  inclusiTe;  and  tvra 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Iu  the 
centre  rifles  a  Dome  nearly  aiity 'three 
feet  in  diameter  1  aupported  within, 
and  adorned  without,  by  Columns 
which  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
eiterior  height  of  the  Uotne  is  two 
hundred  and  c[ghtv-two  feet ;  and  the 
interior  height  of 'the  Naye  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet.  The  Peiistyle 
consisU  of  twenty-two  fluted  Corin. 
thion  Columns  fifty.eight  feet  high, 
Bases  and  Capitals  inclusiTe ;  and  five 
feel  and  a  half  in  diameter  j  mipporting 
a  pediment  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long.  Under  this  Church  is  a  vast 
Hcceptacleforthe  Relics  ofthe  Great. -^ 

Oardi-MmibledcLiCiatrrmw.  The 
Jewels  in  this  Depository  merit  no- 
tice;  especially  that  placed 
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f  The  Eegt 
HBle/  Royai  det  Invaiidsi.  This 
immense  Edifice  was  erected  by  com- 
mand of  LaulB  X IV,  aa  a  retreat  foj- 
old  and  deserving  sohliera  of  the 
Flench  army  ;  and  displays  a  magni- 
ficence most  honourable  to  its  found- 
er- It  accommodates  seven  thousand 
persons  1  and  is  governed  by  an  offlcei- 
of  high  rank,  who  has  a  alalT  under 
his  command.  Skilflil  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion 1  and  the  £rHuri  On  la  Cliarili 
nurse  the  sick  with  tlie  tenderest  care: 
all  the  Pensiouers  are  provided  with 
abundant  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment ;  and  likewise  with  pay  propor- 
tioned to  their  rank  in  the  army.  The 
(d)  Tho  Church  or  SL  Euntdce  It  bold  jind 

^"'  '"e  midrilii  or  Ok  d^hlecilLh  cealury, 


r  Rayale  of  this  edifice,  and  tl|» 


Dome  of  tl 
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masterpieces  of  architecture ;  c 
cially  the  latter,  which  was  en 
according  to  the  designs  of  Jutes  H 
ilouin  Manmrt ;  and  (measuring  from 
the  pavement  to  the  cross  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lantern}  is  r> 
three  hundred  Paris  feet 'in  height,* 
The  lead  which  covers  it  was  or^t. 
nally  gill,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  re-gilt  by  command  of  Napoleon. 
This  stately  Edifice  is  united  to  tlw 
old  Chuich  by  means  of  two  Circular 
Sacristies,  and  the  Arcb  in  whidt 
the  High  Altar  stands.      The  Fato- 

represent  Lilies,  die  Cordon  of  tl 
Onler  of  St  Esprit,  &c.  Under  tbe 
Dome  are  sii  Chapeb;  the  first  it' 
which,  to  the  right  Ion  entering  bgr 
the  great  door),  is  dedicated  to  S.  A<v 
gustine,  and  embeUisheJ  with  Paini^ 
ings  by  Louis  Bnullogne.  The 
contains  a  Monument  erected  U 
memory  of  Marshal  Vaubau,  an 
dred  years  Hi^r  his  decease. 
Chapel  of  S.  Ambrose  was  painted  by 
Bon  Boullogne.  The  Chapel  of  8. 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  re- 
touclied  by  Doyen.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Theresa  CDutana  the  Monument  of 
Turenne,  who  is  represented  dying  in 
the  arms  of  Victory :  at  his  feet  b  au 
affrighteil  Eagle,  the  symbol  of  the 
Empire  over  which  he  gained  repeated 
conquests;  and  in  front  of  the  Mi>- 
numenl  is  a  Basso  Rilievo  (represent- 
ing the  Battle  of  Turckeim),  beneath 
which  are  Wisdom  and  Valour  be- 
wailing the  death  of  the  Hero.  The 
last  Chapel  is  dedicatctl  lo  S.  Jemmet 
and  was  pointed  by  Bon  Boullogne. 
Above  the  openings  of  tlie  four  Cha- 
pels at  the  angles,  are  beautiful  Bani 
Rilieiit  namely,  S.  I-ouis  sending 
Missionaries  to  instruct  the  Inlidela, 
by  Sebastian  filodti;  an  Angel  bear- 
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teg  B  Buckler,  by  NicholM  Couatou ; 
S.  Loois  feeding  tbe  Poor,  by  L^gros; 
«ii  Angel  holding  tbe  bcdy  AmpHUa,' 
by  Animne  FUonant';  tbe  Pope  bless- 
ing &  Louis  end  his  children,  by 
Fyenoesoo  Sjiingola;  end  an  Angel 
holding  in  one  hend  a  crown,  and  in 
tiie  o£w  a  Standard,  bearing  tbe 
Jleurt^dB-Hty  by  CoraeiUe  Van-Cleve. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Sanctuary,  painted 
by  Noel  Coypel,  repiresents  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Assumjp- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  The  groups  of 
Angels,  Ibnning  Concerts  in  the  £m- 
bnwires  of  the  Windows,  are  by  Louis 
and  Bon  BouUogne.  The  Vault  of 
tiie  Nave  Ibrms  fbur  arches;  in  the 
PendentiTes  of  which  are  the  four 
BvangelistB,  by  Charles  de  la  Fosse; 
above  these  are  the  twdLve  Apostles, 
by  Jouvenet ;  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cupola  is  the  Apottieosis  of  S. 
liouis,  by  Charies  de  la  Fosse." 

Hie  B&td  des  InvaUdet  is  open  to 
tbe  Public  every  day,  frotn  tenin  ihe 
morning  till  fbur  in  the  afternoon: 
but  its  Library  (which  was  presented 
to  the  EstabUshment  by  Napoleon) 
cannot  be  seen  without  permission 
from  the  Governor ;  who  must  be  im- 
plied to  by  letter. 

Institution  Royale  des  Sowrds  et 
Muets,  Rue  du  Faubourg  S.  Jacques, 
The  benevolent  -  idea  of  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  read,  write,  and 
speak,  was  ibrmed  by  the  Abb^  de 
r£p4e ;  who,  unpatreoised,  and  with 
a  fortune  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
a  year,  maintained,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, forty  Pupils  of  the  above  de- 
ecription;  and  thus  founded  one  of 
the  noblest  charities  in  France:  but 
all  tbe  sacrifices  he  was  compelled  to 
make,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, would  at  length  have  proved 
fruitless,  had  not  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues been  renewed  in  tbe  Abb^  Si- 
card  ;  who  brought  tbe  plans  of  his 
predecessor  to  sucli  perfectioo,that  be 

(g)  Colonds  and  lieutsnant-Cobm^  in 
this  noble  EstabUshment,  have  the  privilege 
of  tidying  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms : 
iafecior  offloen  are  ssrred  upon  plate  aad 


iibled  Ae  Deaf  iaod  Dumb  not  only 
to  read,  write,- and  speak,  but  likewise 
to  oast  accounts,  and  to  understand 
turning,  mosaic  work,  drawing,  and 
painting,  so  as  to  get  their  livelihood. 
He  also  taught  them  French  and 
English  grannnatically ;  geography, 
history, -geomeUry,  and  metaphysics; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  month 
his  Pupils  had  a  public  exliibition: 
death,  however,  deprived  them,  in 
May,  I8S2,  of  their  excellent  Master; 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  Abb^  Pe- 
rier.  Tbe  present  Director  is  tbe 
Abb^  Borel ;  whose  -number  of  gra- 
tuitous Pupils  amounts  to  eighty; 
beside  which,  ten  are  admitted  to  half 
pensions,  and  ten  to  three-quarter 
pensions.  The  terms  for  Boarders 
(whose  number  is  unlimited)  depend 
upon  tbe  pecuniary  resources  of  their 
parents ;  but  tbe  ccmunon  demand  is 
nine  hundred  francs  a  year  for  boys, 
and  eight  hundred  francs  for  girls. 

Tickets  of  admission,  during  the 
public  exercises,  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  (by  letter,  post-paid)  to  the 
Dnector,  at  the  Institution. 

Ho^nce  de  la  SaljfStrihre,  Boulevard 
de  VH6pikU,  prh  le  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
This  large  and  well  regulated  Hoi^i- 
tal,  nobly  endowed  by  Louis  XI Y, 
and  enriched  by  private  contributions, 
can  accommodate  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand persons;  and  receives  females 
incapable  of  earning  their  bread. 

USpUal  des  Ergons  TS-ouvis  and 
Hospice  de  la  Matemit^,  Rue  de  la 
Bourbe,  The  exemplary  Vincent  de 
Paul  erected,  in  1640,  a  Hospital  finr 
Foundlings  ;  which  was  afterwards 
greatly  assisted,  both  by  private  and 
public  bounty;  but,  nevertheless, 
during  1-792,  out  of  eight  thousand 
Children  received  in  this  Asylum,  the 
moiety  died  before  they  had  attained 
their  second  year :  and  to  check  the 
course  of  so  dreadful  a  mortality. 
Monsieur    Hombron    conceived   the 

porcelain  at  tables  holding  Vn«\n^  \«t«s(i% 
each :  and  for  suYMnAcen  afv^v^vN«XA%\>cv«te 
are  three  Uunge  tables.   \t  \«  ati  \Ti\fti««X^% 
sight  to  see  tEese  vcieiaDft  dVne. 


liBpp<r  idea  of  uniting  tlie  Mothers 
Hitb  tlieir  ChiUren,  and 
serviag  both.  Ceasing,  tbi 
nuke  a  lying-in  Hoapiul  of  [lie  HSld 
Dial,  the  French  Govemineut  formed 
the  FouDdling  Hospital  into  a  douliie 
EiteblisluneiK ;  the  one  part  for  preg- 
nant Women,  and  the  other  for  de- 
serted Infanla. 

Obarnaloinr,  Hue  d'Enfin:  This 
bnilding  wns  erected  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  haa,  of  late  years, 
been  much  improved  in  point  of  con- 
venience, and  amply  furnished  with 

to  Travellers  every  day. 

PalaU  de  ta  Bourre,  Rue  del  Fillet 
S.  T&nmas.  Aria  has  long  wanted 
an  Exchange  worthy  ofher  ^xtensite 
commerce  1  and  this  Building,  begun 

great  honour  to  il«  Arcliilect,  Brong- 
niard.  Its  form  isa  parallelc^am  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-sii :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  Peristyle  of  siily-sia 
Corintliian  Columns,  supporcing  an 
Entablature  and  an  Atuc,  and  form- 
ing a  covered  Gallery  approached  by 
a  flight  of  Steps,  extending  the  whole 
lenph  of  the  western  Front.  This 
Gallery  is  adorned  with  Bassi 
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le  Salle  de  la  Boktss  is 
rich  in  Sculpture.adoniedwiEh  Mono- 
chramatic  Paintings,  and  paved  with 

Greniers  de  B^sene,  SoiJeiiard 
Sounlan.  Tliis  edifice  was  begun  in 
1807,  and  would,  if  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  have 
been  capable  of  containing  an  hundred 
thousand  quintals  of  com  :  hut  politi- 
cal events  occasioned  a  suspendon  of 
tbe  work  {  which  was,  however,  re. 
sumed  in  1&I6,  though  on  so  limited 
■  scale  that  the  store-liouies  would 
not,  at  present,  contain  more  ittan 
one  tliird  tlie  quantity  lliey  were  ori- 
ginally destined  to  receive. 

^balloiri.       Tlie    Slaughter-houses 
eansirui-red  by  Ihe   Homann  to  give 


ivilised  world,  were 
.  than 


niGcei 


[Ch. 

Capital  of  tlfe^' 
not  more  mag- 
ll-irt  of  Popin- 
cDuri  und  jl/Dn(?mir(re ;  which,  to- 
gettierwiih  the  Abeatoh  da  Roide.aie 
placed  at  the  nuthern  eitreiuily  of 
Paris.  The  Abatloiri  d'  Iiry,  and 
i/e  raugirard,  are  placed  at  the  aouth- 


eipedition 


admirable  for  the  order  an 

with    which    they   are    c 

purified,  though  multitudes  of  animals 

are  every  day  slaughtered  and  skinned 

tliere,  coutaia  a  considerable  uuml)er 

of    Courts,     Sheep-pens,     Stalls 


n.  Tanks,  Si 


e»forfbd( 


comtnodious  Slaughler-houset,  buil 
ings  provided  with  every  requisite  ' 
melting  Ullow,  and  spacious  AldC4^ 
where  bides  and  tallow  are  depoaited, 
Tlia  Abattoir  of  Mantmartrt  it 
three  hundred  and  eighty-oine  yards 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  forty  in 
breadth.  The  Abattoir  of  PojihiraKTl 
likewise  is  very  eitensive  :  the  othen 
are  smaller!  but  equally  commodiou*. 
Travellers  who  apply  for  a  Guide  at 
the  Porter's  Lodge,  may  visit  any  one 
of  the  ^ialloiri,-  and  uboever  doM 
this,  must  regret  lliat  siinili 
m cuts  are  not  general  througbo 
World. 

Balle  nu  Bl,!,  Rue  de  Fit 
TIlo  Cupola  of  this  Market,  h 
1782,  by  Molinos  and  Legrand,  was 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  Paris 
feet  in  circumference,  and  one  buti- 
dred  feet  in  height:  it  consisted  of 
wood,  placed  in  a  hemispheric  forni^ 
id  apparently  so  slight,  that  it  wai 
ipmsible  to  contemplate  this  esr 
traordinary  piece  of  architecture  wilV 
low  it  held  logetba-. 
After  gtauding  twenty-two  years,  it 

if  such  on  accident,  wm 
with  ribs  of  iron  covered  by 
.pper.  The  diameter  of  this 
Cupola  is  only  tliirtcen  feet  less  tbsn 
that  of  the  Paniheon  at  Rome. 

BcrrumL 
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ing  fallen  t, 
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dered  ib%  first  sCottiB.of  the  preient 
building  to  be  laid  on  the  15th  of 
August,  181S.  Thu  imxneiiae  Mar- 
ket is  divided  into  five. streets;  one 
b^g  called  Rve  de  Champagite  f 
another.  Sue  de  Bourgogmt  s  another, 
Rue  de  Bordeaux  f  another.  Rue  de 
Languedoc  g  and  another,  Rue  de  la 
C6te  d^Or,  The  Wine-cellars  are 
vaulted  with  hewn  stone,  and  capable 
of  containing  four  hundred  thousand 
casks ;  tlie  brandy-cellam  are  vaulted 
with  a  new  kind  of  hollow  brick,  about 
six  inches  in  length.  Ilie  various 
edifices  belonging  to  the  Market  are 
aU  simple  and  elegant :  and  the  whole 
displays  a  magnificence  worthy  of  its 
Prcjector. 

MarM  ft  la  FoUtUle,  et  au  GUrier* 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  of  its 
kind  than  this  Market,  which  receives 
supplies  of  Poultry,  Game,  &c.  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Of  ^e  nineteen  Bridges  which  are 
seen  at  Paris,  the  Pont'Neuf,  erected 
by  Henry  IV,  is  the  longest^;  the 
Poni  de  Louis  XVI,  the  boldest  with 
respect  to  design ;  and  the  Poni  des 
Atis,  and  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
JNanUs,  the  most  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and 
arches  of  Iron.  The  Poni  des  In- 
vaHdes  also  merits  notice  on  account 
of  its  cornice,  imitated  from  that 
which  adorned  a  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Mars  the 
Avenger,  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  at 
Rome. 

Fontaine  de  VEsjUanade  du  Route- 
vard  de  Bondi.  llie  composition  of 
this  Fountain  is  simple ;  the  execution 
good ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
water,  falling  in  sheets  from  basin  to 
basin,  particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens.  This  foun- 
tain was  erected  in  1551,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Lescot  and  Goiijon  : 
and  afterwards  removed  from  its  ori- 
ginal situation,  added  to,  and  placed 

(A)  The  Statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  has 
been  re-erected  on  one  side  of  the  Pont-Neitf, 

ipmls  the  eflRect  of  the  bridge.     Napoleon       ..   

Beant  to  have  raised,  on  the  spot  now  oc  /  beautiful. 


in  the  centre  of  the  Marehi  des  7nno- 
censy  where  it  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grendle.  This  Work, 
«[ecuted  by  Bouchardon,  and  erected 
in  17S9,  is  admired  with  respect  to 
the  sculpture  and  architecture;  but 
so  sparingly  provided  with  water  as  to 
destrc^  the  effect  of  the  Fountain ; 
which  is  embellished  with  statues  re- 
presenting the  City  of  Paris,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Marne. 

Fontaine  de  la  Bastille,  The 
colossal  Fountain  which  Napoleon 
meant  to  have  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Bastille,  remains,  like  too  many 
of  his  works,  unfinished.  According 
to  his  plan,  a  semicircular  arch, 
thrown  over  the  canal  of  S.  Martin, 
was  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a 
Bronse  Elephant,  more  than  seventy- 
two  feet  high,  including  a  Tower  on 
the  back  of  the  Animal ;  whose  Pro- 
boscis was  to  have  dispensed  the  water. 
A  fuU-sixed  plaster  model  of  the 
Elephant,  together  with  models  of 
twenty-fotTr  Bassi  Rilievi  intended  to 
adorn  tlie  pedestal,  may  be  seen  in  a 
shed,  near  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  by  a 
personal  application  at  the  Direction 
des  Travaua  des  Monumens  Ptddics, 
No.  29.  Rue  de  V  Universiti. 

Fontaine  Egt^tienne,  Rue  de  S^ 
vres.  This  beautiful  Fountain  was 
constructed  in  1806.  It  exhibits  the 
Gate  of  a  Temple,  the  opening  of 
which  forms  a  niche  for  a  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  Antinous,  holding  in 
each  hand  a  vase,  whence  water  de- 
scends into  a  circular  Basin,  and  then 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  bronze* 
Sphynx.  An  entablature,  which 
crowns  the  Edifice,  displays  an  eagle. 

A  colossal  equestrian  Statue  of 
bronze,  representing  Louis  XIV,  in 
the  costume  of  a  Roman  Emperor, 
has  been  recently  erected  in  the  Place 
des  Vlctoires. 

Cimetihvs  et  Catacombes.  Paris 
presents  no  Burial-grounds  adorned 

cupied  by  this  Statue,  an  Ol>cli»V.  oC  t;tataX« 
above  two  hundred  feet  m  be\g\\t  \  zxA  vosSa 
an  ornament,  so  placed,  -woij^d  uvse  XMi^tw 


/ 


ofwhith 


ra  of  riches  and 
enlombed  within  the  walla  of  codsc 
crated  ediAcefl,  while  tho  nxortAl  ro- 
maiDS  or  the  poor  Hrere  thrown  into 
the  tBM  and  cammun  gnye  of  the  rs. 
speetive  ccmEtcrin ;  and  eyen  grudgi>d 
■  little  earth  aa  a  covering.  Thiwe 
tecepuclea  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly evEporating  pmrid  sir,  pro- 
duced epedcmic  mslsdiea  ;  and  Ihi» 
puniBhed  the  Li  '       "       '    ' 


I   Dead 
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llierefore,  the  Parliameul 
ordend  the  Cinieliere  da  Innocent, 
the  largcM  and  mast  noiioui  of  these 
receptacles,  to  be  cIoHcd :  and  soon 
aner,  all  the  cemeteries  witlUD  the 
City  were  cloned  likewise  i  though 
pride  and  interest  nill  produced  bu- 
rials in  (he  churches.  The  relics  of 
the  poor,  however,  were  transported, 
without  scruple,  from  the  ancient  ce- 

quarries  outside  of  the  City  ;  and, 
during  tlie  great  Revolution,  even  the 
asylum  of  a  church  did  not  preserve 
human  bones  frnm  sacrilege ;  those 
which  belonged  to  the  prince  and  the 
peasant  fluding,  in  the  stane-quarries, 
a  common  grave.  Duiing  1804,  tbe 
French  GovemmGnt  empowered  the 
friendi  of  the  Deceased  to  erect  mo. 
numeoislo  their  memory  in  the  cense- 
teriesj  a  drcurastancc  which  quickly 
changed  the  aspect  of  these  chambers 
of  dealhi  The  handsomestt  and  by 
much  the  most  interesting  cemetery  in 
'the  entirons  of  Paris,  is  that  of  P^iv 
La  Cliaiie !  where  lie  united  Jews, 
Infidels,  lUimau  Catholics,  and  Pro- 


RIS.  [Clu^l 

Neat  the  BarrUn  d'Enfir,  Undaritl 
spot  called    La    Tombe    hmre,   is  a 
Funereal   Heceplocle  of  another  de- 
scription.      Nothing    above    ground 

which  lies  amidst  vast  stone  qkurrieE, 
and  is  denominated  Tke  Catacimli, 
from  the  rBsemblance  it  bears  to  bu- 
rial-places so  called  at  Rome  and 
Naples.  Since  the  year  1786,  this 
spot  has  been  the  receptacle  for  all 
tbe  human  bones  which,  during  se- 
veral ages,  were  accumulating  in  ttio 
cemeteries  and  suppressed  churches  of 
Paris.  A  dark  Staircase,  just  wide 
enotigb  for  one  person,  and  penetrat- 
ing ninety  feet  under  ground,  leads 
to  the  principal  gallery;  on  tbe  right 
and  left  of  which  are  Vaults  of  great 
extent :  and  that  strangers  may  not 
lose  themselves  in  this  labyrinth,  a 
black  line  is  traced  on  the  roof, 
through  the  whole  course  tbey  are  to 
pursue.  Rocks  jutting  out,  here  and 
there,  relieve  the  too  great  uniformity 
□r  this  gultery ;  which  leads  to  an- 
other, containing  a  model  of  Port 
Mabon,  made  by  an  old  soldier  who 
worked  in  the  ijuarrics,  and  was,  at 
length,  crushed  to  death  by  an  etMr- 
mou»  stone,  which  fell  upon  him  while 
he  was  forming  a  staircaac.  I^tur- 
esque  and  territic  rocks  next  meet  the 
eye,  and  lead  to  a  Vestibule ;  at  the 
end  of  whidi  ii  a  black  dooi ;  tlie  en- 
trance to  a  gallery  where  milh'ons  of 
'  '  arc  placed  in  stroight 


I,  fori 
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e  of  this  Cemetery, 
on  the  right,  is  tbe  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloiso,  wliich  once  adorned  the 
Miiiie  ilei  Manumeni  Franfaia :  and 
iiere  likewise  are  the  Tombs  of  Mo- 
liere,  La  Fontaine,  Delille,  Madame 
Collin,  tbe  Abbi  Sicard,  Marshal 
Moisena,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  &c. 
M)  Wu-ll^U  ror  the  Calicomln  any  be 


n  the  pillafi 


is  a  portal  through  which  visitors  an 

conducted  hai^k  to  tiie  upper  world.' 

The    environs  of   Paris   contain  i 

variety  of  objects   that  merit  notice 

Ch&leau^S.Clmd.     Tbe  furuilun 
lurchuod  at  No.  SO.  Hue  d'Enrer. 
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of  this  Royal  Quttean,  situated  about 
two  leagues  from  F&iis,  on  the  road 
to  VersuUes,  is  splendid  and  elegant. 
The  Ceilings  display  fine  paintings 
by  Mignard ;  and  some  of  the  Apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  Gobelins,  and 
Beauvais  Tapestry,  and  magnificent 
Porcelain  Vases  fiom  the  mannfiictory 
at  S^Tres.  The  Park  of  S.  Cloud 
particularly  merits  notice  oo  the  three 
Sundays  of  September,  when  a  F^te  is 
held  diere :  and  during  these  days  the 
Cascades  and  Grand  Jet  d^eau  play 
frcmi  three  o'clock  till  five.^ 

Shres.  This  village,  which  u  very 
near  S.  Cloud,  contains  the  celebrated 
ManufiKture  of  Porcdain,  long  con- 
sidered  as  the  most  beautiful  in  £u- 
■vp®;  together  with  a  collection  of 
Ancient  Pottery,  Delft  Ware,  &c.  &c. 
The  Show-rooms  of  the  Sdvres  Manu- 
factory are  open  to  the  Public  every 
day. 

VenaiOet*  Hiis  is  a  fine  Episcopal 
Town,  four  leagues  distant  fhmi  Paris, 
and  contains  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants:  its  Roj^l  Ch&teau 
was  despoUed  and  deserted,  during 
tfie  Revc^utionary  Government;  but 
is  now  repaired.  Its  Ceilings  merit 
notice;  its  Chiq[)el,  the  last  work  of 
Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  contains,  in 
the  Vestibule,  a  fine  Basso  RiUevo,  by 
Pojct,  representing  Alexander  and 
Diogenes.  The  &Uon  tVHercule  is 
ornamented  with  two  paintings,  by 
Fac^  Veronese;  the  Great  Gc^ery  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  apart- 
ments In  Europe ;  the  Orangerie  con- 
taioB  a  tree  called  *'  Le  grand  Bour^ 
ban,"  which  is  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  old;  the  Water^worJa  are 
celebrated;  and  the  Baint  d^ApcUon 
contain  some  good  Sculpture,  by  Gi- 
rardcm.  The  Chdteaux  of  Grand  Tria^ 
non  and  Petit  Trianon  (both  in  the 

(Ir)  &  Cloud  win  always  be  meauHraUe  in 
fbe  anoals  of  liranoe  for  the  UoodleM  Revo, 
hition  of  the  18th  Branudre,  (Noveuber  lOtb, 


Pttric)  are  objects  of  curiosity ;  and 
the  public  Library  of  the  town  de- 
serves attention. 

Persons  who  visit  Paris  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  will  find  that,  altl^ough  it 
has  gained  much,  since  the  Revolution 
of  1799,  in  point  of  wealth,  convent- 
ence,  and  external  grandeur,  it  has 
lost  much  with  respect  to  society; 
there  being  so  great  a  difference  in 
political  opinions  among  the  Parisians, 
maintained,  by  each  party,  with  such 
firmness,  ^at  social  intercourse  is 
almost  destroyed:  indeed,  the  very 
character  of  the  People  seems  changed ; 
for  that  constant  gaiet^  de  ccntr  by 
which  they  were  once  distinguished, 
has  given  place  to  thoughtfiilness, 
gravity,  and  reserve.  They  have, 
however,  paid  England  the  compli- 
ment of  adopting  her  taste,  with  re- 
spect to  laying  out  gardens^  shrub* 
beries,  &c. ;  they  have  likewise  profited 
by  her  agricultural  knowledge ;  and 
also  adopted  many  of  her  modes  of 
life. 

Paris,  like  other  parts  of  France^ 
has  been  cleared  within  the  last  twen^. 
five  years  of  that  multitude  of  im- 
portunate Mendicants  who,  in  former 
times,  filled  her  streets;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  appearances,  but  few 
individuals  of  the  French  Nation  have 
need,  at  present,  to  depend  on  alms  for 
their  support.  An  universal  spirit  of 
industry  seems  to  pervade  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  not  only  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, but  throughout  France;  and 
pleasure,  even  among  the  upper  ranks 
of  Parisians,  is  no  longer  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  with  respect  to 
Paris,  that  this  Town  furnishes  more 
conveniences  for  Travellers  than  any 
other  Ci^ital  of  Europe. 

17d9|)  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Govenunent 


Fhdu  (he  latter  end  of  Mh;  till  the 
commencement  of  October,  Die  fol- 
lowing Route,  through  Dijon,  is 
usually  taken,  bj  persons  who,  on 
leaving  Pans,  wish  to  seethe  Military 
Boad,  made  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
over  the  Jura-Alps,  and  the  Simplon, 

1,  ho«e?er,  onother  Route 
from  Paris,  through  Tonnerre  lo  Di- 
jon anj   Geneva,   and  thence  by  the 


implon 


I    Ihrou 


1  Rome,  wliich  was  by 
much  the  most  eligible  during  llie 
autumn  of  ia£7  ;  as  the  Road,  eom- 
tnonly  taken  by  Travellers,  from  Farrs 
through  Malun  to  Rouvray,  and 
Ihence  to  tlie  spot  where  the  Lyon  and 
Dijon  roads  separate,  is  seldom  good, 
and  has  lately  been,  at  times,  danger- 
ous :  moreover,  the  Aotiquiries  dis- 
covered in  1B2S,  at  BrecdH,  are  so 
interesting,  that  Travellers  Hnd  them, 
■etves  richly  rewarded  for  making  a 
circuit  of  a  few  leagues  to  visit  these 
Relics  of  ancient  splendour;  and  per> 

(he  length  of  their  journey  only  two 

•^ntwmAer;  (bough,  ftom  the  Wlrr  end 
<if  MBxtill  OctOxT,  ft  ufualJyii  one  uf  the 


ily  pursued  by  Travellers. 
This  road  passes  through  the  I  _^^ 
rierc  d'ltalie  lo  Villejuif and  From^ 
teau;  whereNapoleQn,whenbastenii^  ' 
to  the  relief  of  his  Capital,  received, 
from  a  column  of  troops  who  fought 
hard  in  its  defeiice,  the  news  of  its 
having  cupilulaied  j  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  retired  into  the  post- 
house  to  arrange  the  dispobition  of 
these  troops,  and  then  sought  an  oiy- 
lum  at  Fontainebleau.     After  quitting 

Orge  on  a  Angularly  constructed 
bridge  of  uncommon  height;  thence 
descending  into  a  picturesque  valley 
watered  by  the  Orge,  aud  contiguous 
<□  Essonne,  a  place  which  eiisted  in 
the  time  of  Clotis:  it  is  seated  on  the 
Juine,  and  leads  through  Ponlhierry 
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to  Chailly;  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
which,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
presents  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque,  nor,  in  some  parts,  more 
gloomily  magnificent,  than  this  Forest. 

On  rach  side  of  the  road  are  lofty 
grey  rocks,  clothed,  even  to  their 
summits,  with  beeches  and  other  de- 
ciduous trees;  and  the  richness  of 
dieir  foliage,  contrasted  with  the  rude 
and  barren  appearance  of  the  huge 
and  shapeless  masses  of  sand-stone  in 
whidi  they  vegetate,  exhibits  one  of 
tiie  most  extraordinary  scenes  imagin- 
able. About  the  centre  of  this  sin- 
gular and  extensive  Forest  stands-  the 
Town  of  Fontainebleau  ;  where  the 
Hkd  de  la  ViUe  de  Londret  is  a  good 
Inn."*  The  road  ftom  Paris  to  Fon- 
tainebleau is  paved  and  well  kept; 
and  t/te  Royal  Ch&teau  in  the  last- 
mentioned  town  merits  notice ;  as 
it  contains  magnificent  Apartments 
beautifully  painted  in  Arabesque ; 
splendid  Furniture;  fine  specimens 
of  Sdvres  Porcelain ;  and  some  few 
good  Easel- Pictures ;  among  which  is 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
8.  John,  and  Elizabeth,  by  Raphael. 
The  Gallery  contains  a  bust  of  Henry 
IV,  said  to  be  the  best  likeness  ex- 
tant of  that  great  Prince ;  and  in  the 
same  apartment  are  busts  of  Francis  I, 
Sully,  Washington,  and  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  this  Cha- 
teau likewise  is  a  small  Mahogany 
Table  on  which  Napoleon  signed  his 
Abdication ;  and  still  bearing  marks 
of  a  pen-knife,  which,  when  thinking 
deeply,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  striking 
into  the  desk  or  table  he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain nine  thousand  inhabitants.  Be- 
yond this  town  the  road  displays 
scenery  not  unlike  parts  of  the  Py- 
renees, as  far  as  Fossard;  thence 
proceeding,  by  the  side  of  the  Yonne, 
to  Villeneuve-1»-Guyard,  Pont-sur- 
Tonne,  and  Sens;  between  the  two 

(m)  The  Grand H6ulBrUiumiquettXTQXu 
tainetdesu,  ic  wdl  qwken  oC 
(»)  The  best  Hotel  here  is  L*Eem.     Tke 


Bma  de  France,  formetiy  £a  BauteWe,  wmm  j  Boi,  if  a  good  inn. 


last  of  which  places  the  country  is  rich 
in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  Capital  of  tlie  Galli- 
Sennones,  and  called  by  Caesar  ^gen- 
€licum,  contains  near  eleven  thousand 
inhabitants ;  is  seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yonne  and  the  Vanne,  and  en- 
circled by  handsome  Promenades  and 
Walls,  the  lower  part  of  which  are 
exceedingly  ancient  and  well  worth 
notice.  Its  Cathedral,  externally  of 
pointed  architecture,  exhibits  within- 
side  circular  arches  of  a  remote  period; 
and  is  embellished  with  fine  Painted 
Glass;  namely,  two  Roses,  -—the one 
representing  Heaven,  the  other  Pur- 
gatory (these  are  placed  above  the 
two  side  doors  of  the  Church)  ;  and 
the  windows  in  the  chapels  of  S.  £u- 
tropius,  and  N.  D.  de  Lorctto,  which 
were  executed  by  John  Cousin.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Savinien  contains  an  ex- 
cellent representation,  in  stucco,  of 
a  Curtain ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Choir  is  a  Monument,  by  Coustou, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  parents 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  embellished 
with  Statues  of  Religion,  Immor- 
tality, Conjugal  Love,  and  Time; 
whose  mantle  covers  the  Dauphin's 
Urn,  and  seems  ready  to  envelope  that 
of  the  Dauphiness;  she  being  alive 
when  this  monument  was  begun. 
Ttie  cypress  wreaths  are  remarkably 
well  executed;  and  the  statues  of 
Time  and  Religion  are  admired,  espe- 
cially the  latter ;  but  the  shape  of  the 
monument  wants  el^^ce.  ^ 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses 
ibe  Vanne ;  and  traverses  a  valley 
watered  by  the  Yonne ;  the  graceful 
sinuosities  of  which  river,  combined 
with  the  vineyards  on  its  banks,  greatly 
embellish  this  part  of  France.  After 
passing  through  an  avenue  of  lofty 
poplars  to  Villeneuve-le-Roi ",  (a 
pretty  Town,  containing  a  large,  and 
judging  from  the  outside,  a  handsome 
Churdi,)  it  proceeds  to  Villevalller  ; 

some  years  since  a  comfSoitaULe  Inu  \  \svx\.  \a 
oot  so  at  present 
(o)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  atN^«QfettN«^&- 
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and  Ihenco,  Ifarough  ■  bald  and  pic- 
luresque  country,  lo  Joign;',  ao- 
cienlly  JoMnioniin  ;  buijt  on  each  aide 
of  tbe  Yonne,  and  jcnned  together  b; 
■  handsome  Bridge)  the  circumstBDce, 
perhi^H,  from  which  il  mtj  derivo  iu 
modem  name.'  The  CJiateau  here, 
erected  by  Cardinal  ds  Gondi,  com- 
mands  an  eitenuve  liew  ;  and  the 
attuning  Chuich  of  S.  Jean  contains 
a  cuHoua  Sarcophagus;  oa  the  cover 

parenily  designed  to  represent  our 
Saviour;  while,  surrou tiding  three 
porti  of  the  Sarcopbagua,  are  ataluea 
which,  owing  la  their  situation,  ap- 
pear giganlic. 

From  Joigny  the  road  proceeds 
through  Bassou  to  Auierre'  tbe  an- 
cient jitaiiiiadoruBh  which  i^  sealed 
OQ  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Youne,  and 
contains  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  : 
it  stands,  like  all  the  largo  towns  in 
this  part  of  France,  amidst  wide- 
stretehing  vineyards;  and  but  for  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  Gallic  architecture, 
when  uncorrected  by  Italian  taste, 
might  be  called  a  handsome  City.  Its 
public  edifices  were  con^dcrably  in- 
jured during  tbe  great  Revolution;  its 
Cathedral,  however,  meriu  nolJce,  and 
contains  Bne  Fainted  Glass.  The 
Godiic  Churches  of  S.  Pierre,  and  S. 
Germiun,  likewise  deserve  attention  ; 
as  do  the  public  Library,  the  Quai- 
Conde,  the  Quai- Bourbon,  and  the 
Promenades. ' 

The  road  between  Fontaioebieau 
and  Auierre  is  paved  in  some  places, 
well  kept  throughout,  and  peculiarly 
exempt  from  steep  bills :  but,  between 
Auierre  and  S,  BriB,it  becomes  hilly, 
(b|  a  good  Inn  here;  llu  BSlclia  Clng 
iv)  Tta'm  (re>[  luds  meet  si   Joigur, 

tr)  Here  ATe  BOodlniu,  Le  Leopard,  mnd 
V  Bail  it  acimnc ;  the  Ls(l«  U  puUca. 


and  continuea  w  for  levenil  L 
Beyond  S.  Bris  ii  Vennanton'; 
leagues  soutli  of  which,  ore  tlie  cele- 
brated GraUoesqfjIrcyi  and  either  Irom 
Vermanton,  or  tba  next  Post  ( Lucy- 
le-Bois),  itis  practicable  to  viiut  these 
Crotloes;  which  contain  Gne  Stalac- 
tites; but  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage 
without  the  aid  of  torches;  and  arc, 
during  winter,  full  of  water,  and  at 
all  times  damp."  Vermanton  is  seated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cure;  and 
from  this  Town  lo  about  one  league 
beyond  Lucy-le-Bois',  the  road,  un. 
less  very  often  repaired,  becon 
after  heavy  rain.  A  New  1 
from  Lucy-le-Bois  lo  Avallon,  1 
however,  been  lately  added  t 
road :  and,  though  longer,  ' 


,e  old  re 


harder,  smoolber,  and  w 
kept.    Avallon,  pleasantly  situaledai 
the  Cousin,  contains  betwei 
six    thousand    inbohitants : 
before  the  conquest  of   Gaul  bj  t 
Romans,  was  once  fortified,  a    ' 
sesses,  at  the  present  moment, 
able  society,  public  Baths, 
a  College,  and  good  Inns.      Near  th 


',Mais 


and  Vilt 


tbe  Bienne',  the  road  traverses  an  uiK  1 
interesting  country   watered    by   Old 
Cousin  and  Serein;  from  Vitteaux  j| 
passes  over  several  hills,  ei 
with  vineyards,  to  La  Clialeur,  c 
"  Mai  namm^,"  dam  being   a 
cold  Place ;  hence  it  proceeds 
de-Pany,  without  displaying 
jectwarlb  attention,  except  a 
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once  magnifioeDt,  but  now  reduced  to 
niins:  and  beyond  this  CbAteao  is 
prettj  Alpine  scenery,  which  con- 
tinues the  wh(^  way  to  the  Post- 
hooae*  at  Pont-de-Pany,  a  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Ouche,  near  the  head 
of  the  Canal  of  Burgundy.  Hence 
tine  road  proceeds  for  a  short  distance 
between  rocks  and  mountains;  and 
then  traTerses  a  fine  country  to  Dijon. 
This  City,  anciently  DiMo,  or  Divio, 
the  Capital  of  Burgundy,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  twenty-two 
thofiaand  inhabitants,  is  well  situated 
between  die  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon; 
but  suffered  so  much  from  the  late 
Bevolutions,  that  few  of  its  public  edi- 
fices eaeaped  injury ;  except  the  spires 
of  &  Benigne,  and  S.  Jean,  the  former 
of  which,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Paris  feet  in  height,  is  called  the 
finest  piece  of  architecture  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  The  latter  does  not  mea- 
sure quite  three  hundred  Paris  feet. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  Dijon  was  repaired  and  im- 
proved :  its  Museum  contains  a  fine 
Picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  which 
the  Motlier  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is 
introduced;  a  fine  Picture  of  the 
Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; 
and  several  works  of  the  modern 
French  Sdiool,  which  outstep  nature, 
and  are,  consequently,  unpleasing. 
The  Promenade  du  Cours  merits  no- 
tice ;  and  on  that  Gate  of  the  Town 
^Hliich  leads  to  Pont-de-Pany  is  a 
Plaster  Car  of  Victory,  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Bourbons ;  but  crumbling 
fittt  away.  Commerce  appears  to 
flourish  at  Dijon;  and  wines,  and 
eatables,  are  particularly  good  here : 
but  the  climate,  to  persons  who  sufibr 
from  a  cold  and  cutting  wind,  is  un- 
geniaL* 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city,  the 
road  displays  a  view  of  the  Jura- 

(x)  Tk£  Pott^houu  at  Pont-de-Pany  is  a 
tolerably  good  inn. 

(0)  Here  are  several  inns :  the  HStel  du 
Fare  M  a  very  good  one.  The  Hdtel  de  la 
Cloche  ic  likewise  recomxnended. 

lb)  Beet  ina.L'H6tel  du  C&te  d'Or. 

(<0  VuDB,VH^eldueraiidCetf,aadtoSer' 
ably  good,  VH^Mtfo  MaiU-^htra, 


Mountains;  and  on  entering  the  next 
Town,  Genlis,  passes,  on  the  right,  a 
Ch&teau  belonging  to  the  Family  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  so  much  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  world  by  her 
writings  for  the  use  of  young  persons. 
Genlis  is  a  pretty  Village  adorned 
with  neat  houses,  and  a  handsome 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Norge.^ 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  to  Auxonne, 
which  contains  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  where  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent Bridge  has  been  recently  erected 
over  the  Saone.^  A  battle  was  fought 
in  this  neighbourhood,  between  Napo- 
leon's troops  and  the  Allies;  and 
bones  of  men  and  horses  were  not  long 
since  sufiiciently  discoverable  to  mark 
die  field  of  action. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next  Post, 
D61e:  that  Town,  the  largest  of 
Francbe-Comte,  Besan^on  excepted, 
and  built  on  the  Doubs,  was  once 
strong;  but  Louis  XIV,  demolished 
its  fortificadons.  Its  College,  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  its  Promenade, 
called  Le  Cours,  and  the  Canal  of  the 
Rhine,  merit  observation :  and  near 
Dole  are  remains  of  the  Ancient  Ro- 
man Road  which  extended  from  Lyon 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  <^  On  quit- 
ting D61e,  the  road  passes  over  a  fine 
stone  Bridge,  recently  erected;  and 
after  crossing  the  rivers  Doubs,  Clause, 
Louve,  and  Cuisance,  and  traversing 
a  long  and  beaudful  avenue  of  poplars, 
terminated,  each  way,  by  a  bridge, 
arrives  at  Mont-sous- Vaudrey' ; 
thence  descending,  not  rapidly  but 
almost  constantly,  to  Poligny,  amidst 
corn  fields  and  vineyards. 

Poligny  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  an  extensive  plain  near  the  source 
of  the  Glantine,  and  at  the  base  of  die 
Jura;  it  contains  between  five  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants.'  Tlie  road 
constructed,  by  order  of  Napoleon, 

(<f)  Best  Inn  at  D61e,  VHtUl  de  la  ViUe  de 

Paris.  ^ ,     J 

(tf)  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  is  celebrated  for  do- 

Ucious  white  wine,  eaUed  Vin  d'ilr&ois. 
[g)  Here  are  two  inns,  UH6tel  de  GenVvc^ 

andL'Bdtel  du  grand  Ccrf  j  Oie  tonaetSi^e 

best. 
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orer  (tic  Jura- Mountains  lo  Gcucib, 
CDinnicncn  immvd lately  beyond  Fa- 
lignj  1  ond  preaenU  nothing  likely  to 
alarm  Traielters,  M  far  n&  Morel ;  but 
between  that  Town  and  Lea  RouueSi 
il  would  \>B  rendered  much  plea, 
indeed  much  aaferf  by  the 


t,  gooseber- 


The  base  of 
PolignjF  wiili  thorns,  bi 
ry  hushci,  beedi  trees,  aua  eiiormous 
tocks  of  granite.  The  coramcncemcnt 
of  the  ascent  eibibits  bold  and  beauti- 
ful Alpine  scenery,  togtthtr  with  a 
magniliceat  view  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  France  1  while  not  far  distant 
from  Poligny  are  picturesque  Ruins 
of  a  spacious  Convent,  Bi!ated  amidsi 
rich  vineyards,  and  encircled  by  luiu- 
riaot  woods.  Having  reached  the 
sumunit  of  the  first  ssctnt,  and  passed 
Boreaui,  where  the  rocki  ure  strik- 
ingly Ane,  the  road  traverses  a  compa- 
ratively tame  country  to  Cham  pagnole,- 
a  Town  of  considerable  siie,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aln.''  Much 
of  this  Town  appears  recently  built ; 
SB  do  the  greater  partof  all  the  towns, 
villages,  and  pretty  detached  cottages, 
on  the  Jura-MouDtains.'  At  Cbom- 
pognote  tlie  road  crosses  the  Ain; 
thence  proceeding  through  a  country 
adorned  tvitb  rich  pasturage, 
villages,  and  woods,  to  a  mi  _ 
Gallery,  cut  through  tbu  side  of  lofty 
rocks  clothed  with  fire  to  tlieir  s 
mils:  oppotite  to  this  Gallery 
woods  and  mountains  still  more 
valed  1  and  in  a  deep  dell  runs  a 
rent  whose  water>,  at  the  Bridge  of 
DombJef,  form  a  beautiful  Cascade. 
Continuing  to  pass  through  wild  and 
sublime  scenery,  the  road. 
mantle  Village,  rolled  Mai 
beyond  which,  to  the  left,  among 
woods  of  peculiarly  beautirul  Gi 
rocks  worth  notice,  en  account  ol 


whimsical  shape.  Fattlier  on  is  anw 
thervillage,andalincgrBl[ngcoulllIT( 
bounded  by  woods,  wliich  eitends  I4 
the  Ponude.Leme,  and  S.  Laurent.*' 
The  road  from  Champagnole  hitbitf' 
is  eiceltent;  and,  generally  speaking 

o  HKiner  begins  tu  disappear,  in  tU* 
DUnlry,  than  the  Ledges  and  pastur- 
ges  are  adorned  willi  such  a  variMi 
nd  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  a> 


Quitting  S.  la 

urent  the  road  m 

rossesthcLeine; 

rages  to  a  Gallery 

ut  through  wood 

of  beech  and  fa). 

and  terminated  by 

aphdn.      Heuea|»; 

a  descant  of  live 

miles  to  Mores,  4: 

considerable  Town 

seated  on  the  riTBf 

Bienne.  and  close 

to  a  brawlinir  tor.. 

ent,  called  Le  Bief  de  la  ChaiUe,  in 

a  valley  so  narrow 

as  merely  lo  admit 

worowsof  houses 

nd  the  street  which 

ost  perpend  iculariK 

give  Morea  the  a 

pearance  of  baog 
lowest  dell  of  OS 

Alps.      It  contain 

some  good  houa8« 

In  1827,  a  new  Branch  of  Ro^ 

was  constructing, 

on  the  S.   Laumn 

side  of  Morw,  to 

turn  in  a  steep  liil 

:  and  another  new 

Branch  was  begun 

at  the  same  period, 

to  avoid  the  stee; 

narrow,  and  daa- 

jerous  Gallery,  i 

etween  Mores  and 

Les  RouBses.    Bu 

although  coasider- 

able  sums  are,  froj 

m  time  lo  time,  ei- 

From  Morez  the  old  Rood  proceeds 
3  Lea  Kousses,  by  a  steep  ascent  pan 


iium«lbyllrelol79^ 
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Mountains  o^  Itezoux  and  the  DAle", 
resplendent  with  sniow ;  while  the  near 
prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  This  road,  for  some 
iniles  beyond  Mores,  is  too  narrow  to 
be  safe,  either  in  the  dark,  or  afler 
heavy  rain.  Les  Rousses  contains  the 
frontier  Custom-house  of  France; 
where,  however,  on  quitting  that  king- 
dom. Travellers  meet  with  no  deten- 
tion.® From  Les  Rousses  the  road 
CraTerses  several  valleys  to  La  Vattay  ' ; 
thence  proceeding  to  Gex^,  through 
a  magnificent  Gallery,  which  has,  for 
near  a  mile,  an  Upper  Gallery,  made 
to  catch  the  earth  and  stones  continu- 
ally falling  from  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  Alp.  On  the  descent  stands 
the  Fontaine  Niapoieon,  bearing  an 
inscription  almost  obliterated.  This 
descent,  between  Les  Rousses  and 
Gex,  reckoning  from  the  moment  when 
it  becomes  rapid,  occupies  about  one 
hour  and  a  half;  and  the  highest  point 
over  which  the  road  passes  is  computed 
to  be  alK>ut  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Road  through  S.  Cergues  and 
Noyon  to  Geneva,  is  much  recom- 
mended by  the  Post-master  at  S.  Cer- 
gues.  It  avoids  the  rapid  descent  into 
Gex,  and  is  safe  and  beautiful. 

Tliis  side  of  the  Jura  is  embellished 
with  luxuriant  pasturages,  neat  cot- 
tages, and  fine  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
which  clothe  its  summits:  but  what 
particularly  arrests  the  attention  of 
Travellers,  on  descending  toward  Gex, 
is  a  prospect,  abruptly  presented  to 
their  view,  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  stupendous 
Glaciers  which  surround  it. 

(»)  The  D6Ie  rues  3948  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Jura- Aips. 

(o)  There  is  at  Les  Rousses  an  Inn.  capable 
of  fumisbing,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  few  beds. 

ip)  This  Hamlet  contains  an  Inn  where 
Tnvellers,  if  compelled  to  stop,  might  find  a 
few  beds.  The  Cheese  called  Gruy^eSy  is 
made  at  La  Vattay. 

(q)  Best  inn,  Lbm  Balances;  but  very  dirty. 

(rj  The  Librarv  belonging  to  Faschoud, 
d  ht  grande  Rue,  Na  SOa,  where  most  of  the 
European  newspapers  may  be  found,  contains 
a  large  cc^ection  of  books. 

is)  The  best  H6td  in  the  (Aty  of  Geneva  ii  \ 
Let  Baitmcef/  where  the  tUanen  are  well  J 
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Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  villa 
once  belonging  to  Voltaire  at  Femey, 
the  road  enters  Geneva ;  crossing,  in 
that  City,  two  Bridges,  whose  arches 
are  bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Rhone,  continue  their  course  through 
France  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near  thirty 
tliousand  inhabitants,  and  anciently  a 
strong  town  "belonging  to  the  Alio- 
broges,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
the  immense  Lake  which  bears  its 
name ;  and  divided  into  unequal  parts 
by  the  Rhone.  It  possesses  fewer 
public  buildings  worth  notice  than 
almost  any  other  large  city  of  Europe : 
but  this  deficiency  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  fine  views  from  its  Ramparts, 
and  the  peculiar  richness  and  beauty 
of  its  environs ;  which  boast  a  consi- 
derable number  of  handsome  Villas, 
and  a  great  variety  of  delightful  walks, 
rid^,  and  drives.  The  Public  Library, 
open  every  Tuesday  morning,  froni 
one  o'clock  till  three,  merits  notice ; 
as  it  contains  rare  and  curious  Books, 
together  with  an  ancient  Roman  Shield 
of  Silver,  adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
and  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve, 
during  the  year  1721.'  The  Hydrau- 
lic Machine  which  supplies  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Town  with  water,  likewise 
merits  notice." 

The  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
anciently  called  LemanuSi  is  comput- 
ed to  be  about  nineteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  between  three  and  four  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  near  Rolle: 
it  abounds  with  fine  fish ;  and  its  banks 
are  said  to  be  visited  by  forty-nine 
kinds  of  birds. ' 

served,  the  apartments  good,  and  the  charges 
moderate. 

Travellers  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
Passports  at  the  Gate  through  which  they 
enter  Geneva ;  and  likewise  to  reclaim  them 
(according  to  directions  given  in  a  printed 
card)  at  the  Bureau  des  PasMeports. 

The  Gates  of  Geneva  are  closed  at  night, 
and  not  re-opened  till  about  sunrise. 

The  Hdtel  tTAngleterre,  at  Sdcheron,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  is  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  inns  on  the  Contineut. 

(/)  Steamers  are  c*tab\\%VveA \ft xvwvjyev \iv% 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  WkeNilaft  c«iVYveAA%<A 
Neuchatd. 
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The  object  generally  thought  best 
worth  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Geneva  is  Voltaire's  Villa  at  Fer- 
ney  ;  which  house,  since  the  death  of 
its  first  owner,  has  had  many  masters ; 
but  they  have  all  deemed  it  sacrilege 
to  change  any  thing;  and  consequently 
thefurniture  remains  the  same  as  when 
he  died.     In  the  Hall  is  a  large  Pic- 
ture composed   by  Voltaire  himself, 
and   executed   by  a   wretched   artist 
whom  he  met  with  at  Ferney.      In 
the  fore-ground  stands  this  celebrated 
Poet,  holding  the  Henriade;  which 
he  is  presenting  to  Apollo :    in  the 
back-ground  is  theTemple  of  Memory, 
toward  which  flies  Fame,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  the  Henriade.     The 
Muses  and  Graces  are  surrounding 
Voltaire,  and  seem  in  the  act  of  car- 
rying his  Bust  to  the  Temple  of  Me- 
mory :  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Henriade  are  standing  astonished  at 
his  wonderful  talents:  the  authors  who 
wrote  against  bim  are  falling  into  the 
infernal  regions ;  while  Envy  and  her 
progeny  are  expiring  at  bis  feet.     The 
family  of  Galas  likewise  is  exiilbited 
in  this  picture.     The  hall  leads  to  a 
Saloon,  ornamented  with  a  Bust  of 
Voltaire,  and  a  Design,  in  China,  for 
the  tomb  of  a  lady  supposed  to  have 
died  in  child-birth,  but  wJio  was,  in 
fact,  buried  alive:    it  represents  the 
lady  and  her  child  bursting  through 
the  tomb  ;  which  is  brolcen  by  the  artist 
in  so  natural  a  manner,  that  one  feels 
ready  to  exclaim ;  '*  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  this  beautiful  monument  has  met 
with  an  accident ! "   In  Voltaire's  Bed- 
room   are   Portraits   of  his  Friends, 
and  the  Vase  wherein  his  heart  was 
placed  before  its  removal   to  Paris. 
This  Monument  is  of  black  marble, 
plain,  but  neat;  and  immediately  un- 
der ^at  place  which  contained  the 
heart,  is  written :  **  Mon  esprit  est  par' 
tout,  et  mon  conir  est  id,**     Over  the 
Vase  is  written :    "  Mes  manes  sont 
consoles  puisque  mon  ceeur  est  au  milieu 

(u)  A  Swiss  cabriolet,  called  a  char-dt-banct 

J'f  coavenient  carriage  for  this  excursion  j 

becauMB  it  am  go  the  whole  way  to  Cha- 


de  volts:**  allusive  (it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed) to  the  surrounding  portraits  of 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  Le 
Kain  (the  French  Roscius),  Cathe- 
rine II,  of  Russia,  and  Madame  de 
Chastelet.  This  room  also  contains 
Portraits  of  Voltaire,  Milton,  Newton, 
and  other  distinguished  Characters. 

Persons  desirous  of  seeing  tlie  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Chamouni,  together 
with  as  much  of  Mont' Blanc  as   is 
practicable  during  the  early  part  of 
Summer,  should  hire,  at  Geneva,  for 
three  days,  an  open  four-wheel  car- 
riage", with  four  horses,  setting  out, 
on  the  first  morning,  at  sunrise,  for. 
S.  Martin,  a  drive  cf  seven  hours  and 
a  half.    The  road  to  Chamouni,  almost 
immediately  beyond    Geneva,  enters 
Savoy ;  and  is  smooth  and  good.    The 
ascents  and  descents  are  gradual ;  the 
country  abounds  with  corn,  vineyards, 
and  fruit-trees;   rosemary  and   bar- 
berry  bushes   growing   in   and   near 
the  hedges  ;  and  beeches  mixed  witti 
firs   crowning  the   heights.     At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from    Ge- 
neva the  road  passes  through  Ch^ne ; 
and  about  one  league  farther  on,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  Sal^ve,  the  Chateau 
of  Mournex,  and  the  hill  and   Cha- 
teau   of  Esery:    it  then   crosses  the 
Menoge,  a  river  which  rises  at  the 
base  of  the   Voirons;    traverses   the 
villages  of  Nangy  and  Contamine,  and 
passes  near  the  towering  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Fossigny.  Travellers  usually 
stop  to  bait  their  horses  and  take  re- 
freshment at  Bonneville ;  the  next  vil- 
lage, or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
first  Town  on  this  route,  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  houses,  and 
two  Inns ;  either  of  which  can  fiirnish 
a  good  breakfast  and  delicious  honey. 
Beyond  Bonneville  the  road  crosses 
the  Arve  on  a  stone  Bridge  five  hun- 
dred feet  long;  passing  through  the 
small  town  of  CI  use,  and  then  tra- 
versing the  delightful  Valley  of  Mag- 
Ian,  rich  in  corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit 

mouni ;  which  a  coach,  or  post-chaise,  can- 
not :  but  a  carriage  of  the  latter  descriptioa 
is  much  less  fatiguing  than  a  char-i^'banc. 
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trees,  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  en- 
circled by  enormous  and  fantastically 
shaped  Alps,  crowned  with  woods  of 
beech  and  fir,  and  exhibiting  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  Alps  gra- 
dually increase  in  magnitude  as  the 
road  advances;  while  the  glens  gra- 
dually become  narrower.  About  tliree 
quarters  of  a  league  beyond  Maglan, 
on  the  left,  is  a  fine  Cascade,  called 
Nantd'Arpenas,  falling  from  a  height 
of  eight  hundred  feet ;  and  shortly  after 
passing  this  spot,  the  road  presents  a 
▼iew  of  Mont- Blanc ;  which  continues 
to  exhibit  its  awful  and  stupendous 
beauties  the  whole  way  to  Chamouni. 
Leaving  on  the  right  the  town  of  Sal- 
lenche,  seated  near  a  noisy  torrent  at 
the  base  of  cultivated  mountains,  above 
whose  lofty  summits  rise  pyramids  of 
eternal  snow.  Travellers  usually  drive 
to  S.  Martin ;  which  is  furnished  with 
a  good  Inn,  the  H6tel  de  MorU-Blanc, 
containing  a  considerable  number  of 
beds,  and  com^nanding  a  particularly 
fine  view  of  that  part  of  the  Mountain 
denominated  the  JD6me  du  GoutS.  Tliis 
Inn  likewise  contains  a  small  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  for  sale. 

From  S.  Martin,  or  the  opposite 
Town  of  Sallencbe,  to  Chamouni,  is 
a  journey  of  between  six  and  seven 
hours ;  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  walking,  by  riding  on  a 
mule,  or  by  going  in  a  char-h-banc. 
Travellers,  therefore,  deposit  their  Ge- 
neva-carriage and  horses  at  S.  Martin ; 
sleeping  there ;  and  usually  proceeding 
next  day,  at  a  very  eaily  hour,  to  Clia- 
mouni. 

The  hire  of  a  char-h-banc  is  about 
eighteen  francs  per  day :  the  hire  of  a 
mule  about  seven  francs ;  and  the  fee 
to  each  Guide  six  francs.  The  Guides, 
both  at  S.  Martin  and  at  Chamouni, 
are  civil,  intelligent,  and  careful ;  but, 
nevertheless,  their  wish  to  gain  money 
makes  them  sometimes  persuade  Tra~ 
Tellers  to  be  adventurous. 

Not  far  beyond  S.  Martin  the  road 
crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage ;  a  danger- 
ous torrent  when  swoln  vnth  rain : 
generally  speakio^^  however,  the  road, 
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though  rough,  is  safe :  but  the  aspect 
of  the  country  between  S.  Martin  and 
Servok,  particular  spots  excepted,  is 
wild  and  gloomy;  though  liere,  and 
indeed  throughout  this  whole  excur- 
sion, the  innumerable  flowers,  inter- 
mingled with  barberry  and  rosemary 
bushes,  give  life  to  the  scene.  On 
approaching  the  village  of  Chdde  the 
road  crosses  another  delicious  plain, 
and  passes  through  several  hamlets, 
which,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  af« 
forded  shelter  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  magnificent  Cascade  of  Chede  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that 
Village :  and  the  Lake  of  Chede,  si-» 
tuated  near  the  road,  though  small  is 
pretty;  and  serves  to  reflect  on  its 
bosom  the  majestic  summits  of  Mont- 
Blanc;  which  is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  neighbours  by  being  the  only 
triple- headed  monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautiful  valley 
ot  Servoz,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  awe  the  ruins  of  an  Alp, 
which,  in  its  fall,  menaced  this  luxu- 
riant spot  with  destruction  ;  insomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately ; 
though  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
some  of  their  children  from  being 
crushed  to  death:  and  the  dust  pro- 
duced by  rocks  Uirown  violently 
against  each  other,  led  persons  at  first 
to  imagine  that  this  terrific  crash  of 
nature  proceeded  from  the  eruption  of 
a  volcano.  Travellers  usually  break- 
fast at  Ser voz ;  a  small  Village,  con- 
taining one  solitary  Inn,  somewhat 
like  a  hedge  alehouse  of  England; 
but  where  good  honey  and  eggs  may 
be  procured,  and  likewise  good  coffee. 
Beyond  this  village  the  road  crosses 
a  stream  called  the  Servoz ;  and  then, 
after  passing  the  Arve  on  a  pictur- 
esque Bridge,  exhibits,  to  the  right, 
ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  S.  Michel ; 
and,  to  the  left,  an  Abyss,  where, 
empaled  between  rocks  of  the  most 
sombre  hue,  interspersed  with  fir-trees, 
flows  the  Arve  ;  forming  a  scene  subt- 
lime  even  to  horror.  After  ascendu^j;^ 
some  way  by  the  side  o£  xYv\%  "^Vvcv^^ 
the  road  at  length  eivtATs  \.)aft  fec^-lwE«^ 
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Valley  of  Chamouni ;  passing  the  Gla- 
ciers of  Taconay,  and  Bossons ;  and 
presenting  a  distant  view  of  the  Gla- 
cier of  Bois ;  then  traversing  the  tor- 
rent of  Nagin,  the  hamlet  of  Ouches, 
the  torrents  of  Gria,  Taconay,  and 
Bossons,  and  likewise  the  Arve,  pre- 
vious to  reaching  Chamouni. 

This  town  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in 
1099,  by  a  Count  of  Geneva :  but  the 
Valley  in  which  it  stands  might  pro- 
bably have  been  unknown  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  if  two  English  Gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock, 
had  not,  in  the  year  1741,  discovered 
it ;  and  given  to  modern  Europe  de- 
tails respecting  a  place  which  even 
the  natives  of  Geneva,  though  only 
eighteen  leagues  distant,  had  never 
heard  of.  It  is  situated  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea;  and  contains  tolerably 
good  inns.  ^ 

Tlie  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular 
Valley  of  Chamouni  is  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  cloud-capped  mountains 
silvered  by  eternal  snow  ;  gloomy  fo- 
rests, chiefly  composed  of  firs;  cot- 
tages and  hamlets  scattered  here  and 
there;  brawling  torrents;  and  rocks 
of  porphyry  and  granite,  interspersed 
with  glaciers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness ; 
whence  rise  sea-green  pyramids  of  ice 
which,  when  illuminated  either  by  the 
sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a  prospect  unique 
and  wonderful :  but,  nevertheless,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
Valley,  that  Travellers  are  sometimes 
disappointed  on  seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist  n^y 
^nd  ample  amusement  at  Chamouni : 
and  here,  as  at  S.  Martin,  there  is,  for 
sale,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
containing  Minerals  of  Mont- Blanc 

{v)  The  new  Inn  is  neat  and  comfortable 
(w)  Persons  who  visit  Chamouni  at  the  pro- 
per season  for  ascending  the  Montanvert, 
should  engage  careAiI  and  judicious  guides ; 
and  likewise  hire  a  porter  to  carry  cold  pro. 
visions  and  wine.    Ladies  sometimes  go  part 
'*u^-^^  w/'/n  cAaifes^-porteurs ;  for  eacn  of 
■wtijcb  it  MS  requisite  to  have  rix  chairmen  j 
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and  S.  Gothard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  &c., 
made  of  the  crystal  of  Mont- Blanc ; 
together  with  Insects  and  Plants  indi- 
genous to  the  higher  Alps.  The  honey 
of  Chamouni  is  excellent. 

Every  part  of  the  Valley  presents  a 
view  of  Mont- Blanc.  This  gigantic 
Alp,  primeval  with  a  world  whose 
several  changes  it  has  quietly  wit- 
nessed, is  said  by  Mons.  de  Luc  to 
be  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
three  English  feet,  and  by  Mons.  de 
Saussure  seventeen  thousand  seven 
Iiundred  Paris  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  the  crust 
of  snow,  on  its  sides  and  summit, 
is  supposed  to  exceed  four  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  The  first  persons  who 
reached  the  top  of  this  stupendous 
Mountain,  appear  to  have  been  Jacques 
Blamat  of  Chamouni,  and  Doctor  Pac- 
card :  they  went  in  the  year  1786 ;  and 
were  followed,  in  1787,  by  Mons.  de 
Saussure,  and  an  English  Gentleman. 
During  the  early  part  of  Summer,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to 
tread  in  their  steps ;  or  even  to  reach 
the  Montanvert;  which  leads  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace;  the  path,  at  this  season, 
being  usually  clogged  with  snow,  and 
at  the  same  time  threatened  by  ava- 
lanches :  but  persons  who  ascend  the 
Chajfeau,  a  giddying  eminence  opposite 
to  Montanvert,  can  see  the  Mer  de 
dace,  although  they  cannot  reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
ChapeaUf  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  customary  walking-sticks 
at  Chamouni  (which  are  six  feet  in 
length,  with  a  sharp  iron  spike  at  one 
end) ;  they  should  then  go  in  a  char- 
d-banc through  the  plain  of  Chamouni : 
but  on  arriving  at  the  ascent  to  the 
ChapeaUi  where  the  carriage-road  ter- 
minates, it  is  necessary  to  go  on  mules.^ 
At  length,  however,  the  path  becomes 

but  good  walkers  had  much  better  trust  to 
their  feet 

Itbeinga  work  of  fUlI  three  hours  to  ascend 
the  Montanvert^  and  then  descend  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace^  it  is  advisable  to  set  out  from  Cha. 
mouni  by  seven  in  the  morning.  For  about 
one  league  and  a  quarter,  there  is  a  safe  mule, 
road,  passing  through  forests  of  firs,  whioh 
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ao  nigged,  and  the  aseent  80  Tcry  steep, 
liuit  riding  is  no  longer  pfacdcable : 
and  TWiveilers  are  consequently  com- 
pelled to  dismount,  and  walk  (aided 
bj  their  Guides),  on  the  edge  of  ter- 
rific precipices,  and  through  a  path  so 
eztremelj  rugged,  that  nothing  but 
the  spiked  walking-sticks,  with  which 
^bey  are  directed  to  penetrate  the 
ground  at  every  step,  could  prevent 
accidents.  On  attaining  the  wished- 
ibr  height,  the  Mer  de  Glace  presents 
itself  to  riew;  though  not  that  part 
which  displays  an  unequal  surface; 
but  the  smooth  margin,  whence  de- 
scends an  immense  Glacier:  and  hav- 
ing attained  this  height,  the  Traveller 
should  pause,  a  full  half  hour,  to  listen 
to  the  noise  of  distant  and  near  Ava- 
lanches, rendered  doubly  audible  by 
the  stillness  of  the  scene ;  and  like- 
wise to  contemplate  the  extraordinary 

exhibit  traces  of  ancient  avalanches,  enor- 
mous  blocks  of  granite,  and  large  trees  laid 
prostrate;  but  on  entering  a  narrow  and 
rugged  path,  called  Le  Chemfn  des  Crystal- 
UerM,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  go  on  mules : 
here,  therefore,  these  animals  are  usually  sent 
back  to  the  Source  qfthe  Arvdron.  The  view 
near  a  little  fountain,  called  le  Cailtet,  merits 
notice;  as  the  Arve,  in  the  plain  beneath, 
arapears,  fVora  this  elevated  spot,  like  a  thread ; 
the  Bourg  like  card-houses ;  and  the  fields 
and  meadows  like  the  squares  of  a  chess- 
board,  or  beds  in  a  flower-garden,  embellished 
with  various  shades  of  green.  Beyond  this 
fountain  the  road  is  excessively  steep  and 
mgged,  though  not  dangerous :  and  after 
passing  the  Hdpital  de  Blair^  built  by  an  En- 
glish uentleman  of  that  name,  the  Traveller 
H  presented  with  a  sight  of  the  Merde  Glace; 
to  reach  which,  occupies  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour;  acd  persons  who  venture  to  walk  upon 
Its  surface  should  be  especially  carefiil  to 
avoid  the  cracks  and  chasms  with  which  it 
abounds  :  the  colour  these  chasms  assume  is 
a  beautiful  sea-green  ;  and  the  waves  of  this 
flroxen  ocean,  which  from  the  top  of  Montaft' 
vert  i»pear  like  furrows  in  a  corn  field,  are 
now  discovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  Mer  de  Glace  is  eight 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth :  and 
on  its  margin  rise  pyramidical  rocks,  called 
Needles,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds;  they  likewise  are  denominated  the 
Court  ^their  august  Sovereign,  Mont-BIanc; 
who  glitters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  stately 
repose ;  and  being  far  more  exalted  than  her 
attendants,  veils  in  the  heavens,  which  she 
seems  to  prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  and  ma. 
fettic  beauties.  From  the  Mer  de  Glace  Tra- 
vellers usually  reascend  the  Montanvertt  and 
dine  either  &t  I* Hdpital  de  Blm'r,  or  La  Pierre 
des  Anglais;  an  immense  block  of  granite, 
to  called  because  Messrs.  Windham  and  Pa. 


appearance  of  the  Glacier,  which  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  namnt 
and  tempestuous  ocean,  whose  tower- 
ing  waves  have  been  suddenly  rendered 
motionless  by  an  all-powerful  hand.   . 

The  journey  from  the  H<iCel  at  Cha- 
mouni  to  the  Chapetnh  **>A  back  again^ 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a  halfl 
Persons,  therefore,  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, return  late  to  Chamouni ;  and 
after  having  written  their  names  and 
their  remarks  in  **  the  Travellers* 
Book,'*  which  is  a  curious  medley^ 
they  usually  rest  a  few  hours,  and 
ihea  set  out  very  early  next  morning 
for  Geneva. 

From  Chamouni  to  Servos,  the 
drive  occupies  about  three  hours--* 
from  Servos  to  S.  Martin,  three  and  a 
half — from  S.  Martin  to  Bonneville, 
four -^  and  from  Bonneville  to  Ge- 
neva,  three  and  a  half. 

cock,  in  1741,  made  it  their  dinner-table, 
after  they  had  penetrated,  without  a  guides 
into  these  unknown  regions.  Hence  is  the 
descent  to  the  Source  qf  the  Arv^ron,  through 
the  Chemin  des  Chiores;  a  short  but  ex« 
tremely  rugged  path ;  on  pursuing  which  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  avalanches  fall  nrom 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  pyramids  of 
ice  tumble  with  a  tremendous  crash  and  roU 
to  the  bottom  of  Montanvertt  at  whose  base 
is  the  Source  qf  the  Arn^ron :  after  examin. 
ing  which.  Travellers  usually  remount  their 
mules,  and  return  to  ChamounL 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  well, 
looking,  sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably 
fearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  ratv 
bits,  white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines ;  ths 
rocks  with  marmots  and  the  sagacious  cha. 
mois.  I'hese  last-named  animals  live  together 
in  flot-ks ;  and  generally  feed  in  valleys  where 
no  sportsman  can  penetrate :  while  a  few  are 
constantly  detached  from  tne  main  body  as 
scouts,  and  others  perform  the  duty  of  sen- 
tinels. The  courage  and  agility  with  which- 
the  chamois  leaps  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
and  scales  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  should 
teach  the  boldest  Alpine  Travellen  not  te 
feel  vain  of  their  achievements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  route  back 
to  Geneva,  may  return  by  tne  Col  de  Bahne  / 
fkrom  whose  summit  the  Valais,  the  Rhons, 
the  great  and  the  small  S.  Bernard,  the  pasi. 
sages  of  the  Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  &  Oo- 
thard,  and  the  Alps  of  Berne  and  Unterw^lde, 
are  all  discoverable;  while  the  sublimity  gr 
this  extensive  view  Is  greatly  heightened  by 
a  near  prospect  of  MonuBlanc  and  her  sur- 
rounding Needles.  Travellers  who  return  by 
Six,  Samoens,  and  Thonon,  may  embark  upon 
the  I.ake,  and  proceed  to  Oene^ia.*.  \)Nt!l  «mxk% 
all  the  way  by  land,  the  ^\anfi&  \%  xi^awa 
leagues. 
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The  price  charged  for  dinner  at 
S.  Martin,  and  Chamouni,  is  five 
francs  a  licad — for  beds  two  francs 
each — and  for  breakfast,  two  francs 
and  a  half  per  bead.' 

The  Military  Route,  leading  from 
Geneva  to  the  Simplon,  passes  through 
Cologny,    traversing    a    rich    plain, 
bounded  by  the  Jura- Mountains  on 
the  right,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
with  its  stupendous  glaciers,  on  the 
left ;  and  after  crossing  a  Bridge,  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Ge- 
neva, enters  Savoy ;  displaying  a  view 
of  a  finely  situated  old  Castle,  and 
likewise  of  Mont-  Cents,  and  great  part 
of  the  lofty  chain  to  which  that  gigan- 
tic   Alp    belongs.      Beautiful    land- 
scapes, formed  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
'   the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  plains  of 
Savoy,  present  themselves  on  the  way 
to  Thonon;  whither  the  road  winds 
through   a  country  abounding   with 
corn  and  vineyards;    while  the  bold 
and  varied  outline  of  the  Alps,  gives 
peculiar  graudeur  to  the  scene. 

Thonon,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Chablais,  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated :  the  Site  of  its  Castle  merits 
notice  i  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  Town  is  the  Convent  of  Ripuille.  ^ 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  to  Evian, 
celebrated  for  its  Mineral  Waters; 
then  crosses  the  Dranse  on  a  long 
narrow  bridge,  apparently  of  Roman 
construction,  and  after  passing  within 
view  of  an  old  Castle  surrounded  by 
picturesque  woods,  conducts  the  Tra- 
veller to  the  brink  of  the  Lake,  shaded 
by  walnut  and  chestnut  trees;  the 
Town  of  Morge  being  immediately 
opposite,  and  that  of  Lausanne  within 
sight.  Proceeding  by  the  side  of  the 
Lake,  the  road  reaches  the  rocks  of 
Meillerie  * ;  where  it  is  cut  through 
masses  of  stone  two  hundred  feet  high, 
which  tower,  on  one  side,  above  the 
Traveller,  whilst,  on  the  other,  rise 
two  walls ;  the  first  serving  as  a  para- 

(x)  From  Chamouni  to  Martigny  there  is  a 
mule-path  nine  leagues  in  distance,  which 
Jfisds  to  the  Grand  &  Bernard. 
(y)  Inn  at  Thonon,  Les  Balances^  and,  as 
M  sleeping  pl^ce,  not  very  comfortable. 


pet,    the    second    strengthening  the 
foundations  of  the  road,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  injured  by  the 
Lake,  on  the  bed  of  which  they  rest. 
Near  S.  Gingouph,  a  Gorge  in  the 
mountains  discovers  the  Source  of  the 
Amphion ;  whose  mineral  waters,  al- 
ready named,  enrich  Evian.    Vevay  is 
seen  on  the  opposite  shore.     S.  Gin- 
gouph belongs  to  the  Valais ;  and  the 
Post-house  (a,  good  inn)  is   delight- 
fully situated  near  the  termination  of 
the  Lake,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Rhone.    Immediately  beyond  S.  Gin- 
gough,  are  pretty  Streamlets,  which, 
as  they  trickle  down  the  rocks,,  form 
themselves  into  crystallisations:   and 
between  the  next  Post  (Vionnaz)  and 
S.  Maurice  is  a  Wooden  Bridge,  cu- 
riously constructed,  with  a  Roof,  and 
thrown  over  a  peculiarly  noisy  and 
rapid   torrent ;    soon    after  crossing 
which,  the  road  presents  a  view  of 
the  Rhone  (anciently  the  Rhodanus), 
adorned  with  bold  overhanging  rocks, 
and  shaded  by  rich  foliage ;  while  in 
.the  fore-ground  rises   a  magnificent 
Stone  Bridge,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and  constructed  by  the  Romans.     At 
one  end  of  this  Bridge  is  a  Tower, 
now  converted  into  a  Custom-house ; 
and  at  the  other  end  a  Castle,  through 
part  of  which  the  road  to  S.  Maurice 
has  been  cut,  and  made  to  pass  over  a 
Draw-bridge.     S.  Maurice  (anciendy 
Tamadce)  stands  in  a  wild  and  beau- 
tiful situation,  at  the  base  of  a  long  line 
of  rocks ;  some  of  which  are  formed 
into  habitations:  this  Town  contains 
a  curious  Mosaic  Pavement ;  and  not 
far  hence    the   Theban   Legion    was 
massacred  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Maximian.  " 

The  first  part  of  the  road  between 
S.  Maurice  and  Martigny  presents  no 
striking  objects,  except  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  and  the  Dent  de  Mordes;  two 
Alps  which  rise  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Rhone ;  and  at 

(z)  A  Fish,  called  the  Lotte  qf  Meillerie,  U 
much  admired  by  Epicures. 

(a)  S.  Maurice  contains  a  tolerably  goo4 
inn,  L'H^l  de  V  Union, 
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«  distance  Mont-  Veiarh  and  Moni-  Vol- 
somyy  which  make  part  of  the  group 
of  tite  Grand  S.  Bemardf  and  rise 
more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea..  Amidst  this  Alpine 
solitude,  the  road  passes  the  bottom  of 
a  magnificent  Cascade,  called  the  Pis- 
tevadie,  and  formed  by  a  river  (the 
Salanche),  falling  from  an  immense 
height,  though  not  above  an  hundred 
feet  perpendicularly.  This  Cascade 
Is  illuminated  in  the  forenoon  by  the 
sun,  and  displays  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  but  after  twelve  o* clock 
these  terrestrial  rainbows  cease ;  while 
the  river  seems  transformed  into  a 
brilliant  sheet  of  gauze,  with  which  it 
veils  the  rocks  from  whose  summits 
it  rushes.  Report  says,  that,  at  the 
top  of  this  Cascade,  are  frequently 
found  trout,  which  could  in  no  way 
get  thither  but  by  leaping,  or  rather 
flying  upward.  Not  far  distant  from 
the  Fissevache  is  the  Font  du  Trient, 
where  a  Rivulet  issues  from  a  remark- 
able Cbasm  between  two  Rocks ;  the 
sides  of  which,  thus  divided  by  the 
stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 

Martigny  (the  ancient  Octodurus), 
seated  at  ,the  entrance  of  the  Great 
Valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Chamouni 
meet,  was  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
Town,  till  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sud- 
den  and  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Dranse ;  which  occurred  not  long  ago. 
Liberal  subscriptions,  however,  from 
the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  have  enabled 
the  people  of  Martigny  to  re-build 
several  of  their  houses,  which  were 
thrown  down  and  swept  away;  and 
likewise  to  repair  other  ravages  caused 
by  the  inundation.  There  is  an  old 
Fortress  here,  separated  from  the  Town 
by  the  Dranse ;  which  issues  from  the 
adjacent  mountain  of  S.  Bernard,  and 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Rhone  near  this  spot  The  Valley  of 
the  Rhone  is  the  most  extensive  in 

(b)  Le  Qfgne  at  Martigny  is  a  comfortable 
Ino. 


Switzerland ;  as  from  the  Alps  of  La 
Fourche,  where  it  commences,  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  terminates, 
is  thirty-six  leagues.  Two  excellent 
Wines  are  made  near  Martigny,  the 
one  called  Coquempin,  and  Uie  other 
La  Marque:  a  great  variety  of  rare 
Plants  may  also  be  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.'* Tlie  commencement  of 
the  road  between  Martigny  and  Sion 
is  bordered  by  sterile  rocks  and  moun* 
tains ;  but  tlie  face  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  displaying  pasturages,  vine- 
yards, villages,  rivers,  and  distant  Alps 
blanched  with  eternal  snow. 

Sion,  anciently  Sedununif  and  in 
German  SUteUf  the  Capital  of  the 
Haut-Valais,  and  built  partly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  partly 
on  the  river  Sitten,  is  a  very  old  Swiss 
Bishopric;  and  contains  several  Con- 
vents, six  Churches,  an  Hospital, 
and  an  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Town 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  three  hills  ; 
each  crowned  by  a  castle:  in  the 
lowermost,  Called  Mayoria,  or  Meyer- 
bourg,  the  Bishop  usually  resides : 
tlie  second  is  denominated  Valeria; 
and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon,  con- 
tains portraits  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Sion  since  the  year  300,  Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  are  discoverable  in 
this  town ;  among  which,  and  near 
the  great  door  of  the  Cathedral,  is  a 
half-effaced  Inscription  in  honour  of 
Augustus.^  Above  Sion,  to  the 
right,  and  seated  on  rocks  difficult  of 
access,  are  the  Castles  of  S^on  and 
Montorges;  objects  particularly  caU 
culated  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
Landscape  Painter ;  and  on  the  oppow 
site  side,  in  the  Commune  of  Brumes, 
is  a  singular  Hermitage,^  comprehend-* 
ing  a  Church  and  Cloister,  with  several 
Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock. 
Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Morges, 
which  divides  the  Haut  from  the  Bas 
Valais.  Through  the  former  the  road 
proceeds  to  Sierre,  one  of  the  prettiest 
bourgs  of  the  district ;  but  its  inhabit, 
ants  are  particularly  IvabVe  Vo  %o\Vtwx^ 

(c)  Le  Lion  d'Or  *\a  a  ^oodi  Vcav,  axA  1.1^ 
I  Croix  Blanche^  thoug\v  \cs%  ^ooe^,  \&  VSVat^X^ 
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Forest  of  Finges,  pass«  the  Town  of 
Iieuck  ibeliind  which,  opeaa  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  pArt  of  the 
toftf  and  itcrile  Mont.  O  Emm  I)  ;  and 
ihencK  proceeds  lo  Tourtmagne;  tbc 
approach  lo  which  diapinyB  a  liew  of 
the  whole  chain  of  Alpn  connecting 
Ibe  Simplon  with  8.  Cothiird :  but 
the  coiiiilry,  RS  the  Valley  narrows, 
beeotnes  mMshy  and  barren.  Within 
balfamile  of  Tuurlmagne ',  though 
not  in  the  high  road,  is  a  Wuter.fhll, 
less  magnificent  than  the  Ktoemche, 
but  mere  beautiful  in  point  of  situa- 
tion. From  Tuurtmagne  the  road 
proceedii  to  Viege  (in  German  Viaji, 
or  Vispaci),  standing  on  the  banks  af 
IhcViip,  BriTereqUijlinriiewiih  the 
Rhone  ;  and  beyond  a  bridge  thrown 
over  Ibe  Vi<p  towers  the  summit  of 
Mont-Rase,  an  Alp  very  little  inferior 
in  height  to  Mont-Blanc.  From  Viege 
TraTellers  usually  go  to  Brigg ;  for 
though  Glyiisllie  regular  I'nst,  Brigg, 
1  Post-town    likewise,  is   the  better 


rered  with  luxuriant  mi 
pperted  by  fruit   and   i 

heights  are  adorned  with  I 
Is  of  lir. 
:igg  Ih 


To  the  lefl 


of  Hi 


pretty 


place  to  Etop  ni 
iialf  a 


and  not 


the  Valley  of  Nanlz;  crossing  a  tor- 
rent, called  the  Saltinc,  near  which  the 

iiig  the  bed  of  ihe  Hhone  on  the  way 

mMerate :  and  priitvbly,  tbererDre.  Koitrou* 
twi!(ILii|s  may  iimietlniea  ongknice  frdm  t. 


tjd  Tkc  Bmtl  iTAngltlcrTC,  at  Brtgg,  It  I. 
;*)  The  AuOiur  of  thii  Work  hu  pmjbJ 


Village  of  Naters,  watered  by  t 
Rhone,  which  descends  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Ihe  Fourcha  and  (he  sombre 
valleys  of  the  Aia.  This  river  re- 
ceives, in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Brigg,  the 
waters  of  the  Salliiiei  which  issue 
from  the  Simplon  ;  together  with  those 
of  Kelcbback,  which  descend  from  the 
Bellalp  and  the  Blaiten.  Tbe  adja- 
cent mountains  »bound  nith  deep 
dells;  and  to  the  north  rise  the  rocki 
of  Nesthom,  and  part  of  Ihe  u 
Glac,-        -  ■  ■        ■ 


of  Altl! 

In  order  lo  appropriate  an  entir* 
day  10  the  pa^saga  of  the  Simplon,  an- 
ciently called  Mans  CbiAihw,  cw  Sem- 
/•ranii,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Italiaa  Alps,  Trarcllera  usually  sleep 
at  Brigg  1  and  set  out,  nith  the  dawn, 
neit  morning.  The  jaumey,  either 
from  Glys,  or  Brigg,  over  the  Sim- 
plon,  to  Dumo-d' OhoIs,  a  distanca 
of  fourteen  leagues,  commonly  occut 
pies  ahout  twclte  hours."  Thin  Paa- 
loge  of  the  Alps,  planned  by  Napo- 


nployedlncroBilngthU  Alp,  wsaeschl 
le  unie.  From  Brigg  lo  U>e  Barrier 
I  DoIRD  d'OiHnk  the  detrpnl  iiccupied  al 
n>  honn  and  ■  halt  Fnnn  Domo  d-Oi 
I  Ibe  vilUge  at  sjmplon  the  stent  d«u| 

SUsplon  it  betseen  the  midlto  o/june 
.1. J  _,  Octolicr.    During  wlnu 


-— , ,  .     — Jdbjtl 

I  poat,  and      Riwuenily  at  the 

eroThDun      earthquake  efi;/' 


kctober-  During  winter,  cat*  ^m 
lallj  diinnunUd,  and  pot  Mb  ^M 

I  the  ihortal  pnctlcable  roalB^H 
KwllKchmd  aK  Ihe  Haut^  ■ 
IllaiMB^  It  hiaaln^  been  IMJ^H 
bythe  Milan  Caurieri  ihoudkij^H 
the  peril  of  hii  lUbi  rorlBM 
i;£5,  which  detUoyed  Llttaat^.^H 
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throughout  is  twenty-five  Paris  feet ; 
the  number  of  Bridges  thrown  across 
the  rocks  is  fifty ;  and  the  number  of 
Grottoes,  cliiefly  hewn  out  of  solid 
masses  of  granite,  is  fire  ;  and  so  gra- 
dual, on  both  sides  of  the  mountain, 
is  the  inclination  of  the  road,  that  to 
drag  the  wheels  even  of  heavy  carriages 
is  needless.  The  work  was  conducted 
on  the  side  of  the  Haut-Valais  by 
French  Engineers ;  and  on  the  Italian 
side  by  the  Cavaliere  Giovanni  Fab- 
broni  *■ ;  who,  though  long  distin- 
guished for  devoting  his  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
in  this  instance  exceeded  himself;  as 
besides  other  fearful  impediments,  he 
had  gr^t  difficulties  to  surmount,  even 
in  the  soil ;  for  he  was  compelled  to 
pierce  through,  and  blow  up,  some  of 
the  hardest  rocks  existing ;  while  the 
French  Artificers,  generally  speaking, 
met  with  no  obstacle,  except  masses 
of  slate,  in  many  places  already  de- 
composed.^ This  is  tlie  only  passage 
of  the  Alps  which  human  labour  has 
made  practicable  for  heavy  ammunition 
waggons  and  artillery  :  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  stupendous  height  of 
the  Simplon,  the  numerous  and  appal  • 
ling  precipices  with  which  it  abounds, 
the  impetuous  torrents  which  deluge 
its  declivities,  and  the  tremendous 
avalanches  by  which  its  woods  are  fre- 
quently rooted  up,  and  its  rocks  over- 
thrown, we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  men  who,  in  defiance  of  obstruc- 
tions such  as  these,  could  form  a  road 
exempt  even  from  the  appearance  of 
danger,  capable  of  braving  the  most 
furious  storms,  resisting  the  giant 
hand  of  Time,  and  conducting  human 
beings,  cattle,  and  every  kind  of  car- 
riage,  quickly   and   safely,    through 

nearly  t>locked  up  this  passage  of  the  Alps ; 
•o  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ 
three  thousand  men,  between  three  and  four 
years,  in  constructing  the  new  road. 

{k)  To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the 
celebrated  anatomical  wax.work,  which  en. 
liches  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  that 
city  :  though  the  invention  was  ascribed  to 
the  Cav.  Fontana. 

(/)  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  used  in 
blowing  up  the  roacg,  to  form  the  road  bn  the 


regions  of  eternal  snow,  deserve,  in 
point  of  genius,  to  be  ranked  not  only 
with,  but  even  above  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  whose  works  of  this  description 
can,  in  no  instance,  vie  with  the  de* 
scent  from  the  village  of  Simplon  to 
the  vale  of  Domo  d*Ossola:  and  yet, 
to  the  shame  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, nations  inimical  to  France  at- 
tempted, at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  to 
destroy  the  parapet  walls,  and  bum 
the  bridges ;  in  short,  to  annihilate 
the  road:  happily,  however,  these 
acts  of  barbarism  have  hitherto  done 
no  very  material  mischief;  but  unless 
the  Glacier  Gallery,  and  grotto,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  lieiglits,  be 
cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  every  summer,  and  the 
water-courses  kept  open  (as  was  the 
practice  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon j,  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
this  universal  benefit  to  Europe,  will 
ultimately  be  rendered  useless."* 

Travellers  going  from  Brigg,  pass, 
on  the  right,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  Passage  of  the  Simplon,  a  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Saltine ;  and  con- 
sisting of  a  lofty  and  beautiful  single 
arch,  covered  at  the  top,  to  preserve 
from  rain  the  timber  of  which  it  is 
composed  :  they  likewise  pass,  on  the 
left,  a  Chapel,  with  several  small 
Oratories  leading  to  it ;  and  then  as- 
cend, by  bold  and  beautiful  windings, 
through  a  gloomy  forest  of  firs,  to  the 
first  and  second  Refuge.  These 
edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  on  the  Simplon,  are  small 
Inns,  meant  to  shelter  men,  cattle, 
and  carriages,  in  case  of  sudden 
storms,  and  numbered,  "  1st  Refuge," 

3d  Refuge,"  &c.  ;   an   appellation 


it 


Italian  side  of  the  Simplon,  is  said  to  have 
been  17,500  pounds. 

(m)  In  consequence  of  the  snow  not  having 
been  cleared  away  at  the  commencement  of 
summer,  a  small  Avalanche  fell  from  the 
heights  near  the  Glacier  Grotto  on  the  sixth 
of  June,  1825  J  and  some  Travellers  who  were 
going  post  through  this  Grotto,  at  XVve  \mw 
meii^  narrowly  escaped  \)evii%  cxvii^«dL  \a 
death. 
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particularly  well  chosen,  as  its  mean- 
ing is  the  same  in  almost  every  mo- 
dern language.     Tlie  openings  of  the 
forest,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  road, 
present  beautiful  views  of  the  Valley 
of  the    Rhone,   encircled   by   snow- 
crowned  Alps;  their   gigantic   Em- 
press, Mont-Blanc,  proudly  towering 
above  them  all ;  and,  in  consequence 
of   her    immense    height,    appearing 
near,  though  really  far  distant.     Be- 
yond  the   second    Refuge    are    fine 
Cascades,  and  what  is  called,  the  first 
Gallery;    though  in  fact   the  whole 
Passage  might  properly  be  denomin- 
ated a  continued  series  of  serpentine 
galleries  and  grottoes,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  and  united  by  stupendous 
arches  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant 
construction.     Beyond  the  first  Gal- 
lery is  a  Bridge,  eighty  feet  in  height, 
thrown  over  the  Kanter;  and  so  built 
that  it  cannot  receive  any  injury  from 
the   annual   melting  of  the   winter, 
snow;    there  being,   at    certain   dis- 
tances,   cavities,  through    which   the 
water  discharges  itself,  without  hurting 
the  work :   and  the   same  judicious 
plan  has  been  pursued  with  respect  to 
all  the  arches,   parapets,  and  found- 
ation-walls.    This  part  of  the  road  is 
cut  through  crumbling  rocks ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loose  fragments 
above  from  falling  upon  the  Traveller, 
broad  Galleries  are  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  these  rocks,  to  catch  whatever 
may  be   thrown  down  by    tempests, 
cascades,  and  avalanches;  while  the 
road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height  ac- 
cording  to    the    inequalities  of  tlie 
ground  it  rests  upon,   and  in  some 
places  measuring  two  hundred  feet. 
On   the  left  of  the   Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Kanter  is  a  particularly  fine 
Cascade;    beyond   which  stands  the 
third    Refuge,   where   Travellers,  in 
case  of  necessity,  might  sleep.     This 
part  of  the  road  exhibits  larches  mixed 

(n)  The  CantonnierSt  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon to  keep  this  route  in  repair,  have  been 
erueny  reduced  in  number  by  the  King  of 
^rdinJaj  although  the  tax,  imposed  for  their 
^iatenance,  is  stiU  paid  at  the  Barrier. 
vojtunerspay  ten  fi-ancsper  hone. 


with  firs,  two  Bridges  (those  of  Oes« 
back  and  the  Saltine),  and  a  Grotto 
thirty  paces  in  length  ;  to  the  left  of 
which  is  the  Glacier  of  Kaltwasser ; 
whence  descend  four  Cascades,  whose 
waters  are  conveyed  under  the  found- 
ations of  the  road  (in  Aqueducts  of  a 
masterly  construction),  and  then  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  chasms  below. 
Continuing    to    ascend,    through 
easy,  bold,  and  beautiful  sinuosities^ 
the   road   reaches  the  fifth    Refuge; 
which  stands    on   an   eminence,  ex- 
posed to  violent  gusts  of  wind.    Here 
trees  cease    to   flourish;   flowers   no 
longer  enamel  the  soil ;  and  an  Ava- 
lanche has  rooted  up  the  blighted  firs 
and  larches,  and  suspended  tliem  on 
each  other   over   the  yawning  abyss 
beneath.     A  long  and  dreary  Gallery 
leads  from  this  picture  of  desolation 
to  the  Glacier  Grotto,  fifty  paces  in 
length;  immediately  beyond  which  is 
the  most  elevated  spot  of  the  whole 
passage.  Here  only, — that  is,  previous 
to  entering,  and  after  having  quitted, 
the  Glacier  Grotto,  —  the  road  is  less 
good    than    in    other    places  ;    not, 
however,  owing  to  any  radical  imper- 
fection, but  merely  because  the  Cati' 
tonniers   neglect  to   clear   away    the 
snow."      At  a  short  distance   from 
the   Glacier  Grotto  stands  the  sixth 
Refuge,    called  the  Barrier;    below 
which,  on   the   right,  is  the  ancient 
Hospice,  now  peopled  by  Monks  be« 
longing   to    the    Grand   S.  Bernard. 
From  the  Barrier  the  road  descends 
to  the  Village  of  Simplon,  through  a 
dreary  country,  studded  with  blighted 
firs,  and  watered  by  fine  Cascades  and 
a  brawling  torrent ;  one  part  of  which 
flows  into   Italy;  the   other  irrigates 
France,  by  forming  a  ramification  of 
the  Rhone. 

Simplon  °,  a  little  hamlet  encircled 
by  the  summits  of  the  enormous  Alp 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  situated  three 
thousand  two  hundred    and    sixteen 

lo)  The  village  of  Simplon  is  celebrated  for 
delicious  trout ;  and  contains  a  very  good  inn. 
The  Post-house. 
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Paris  i^  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea ;  but  neither  here,  nor 
even  while  passing  the  Glacier  Grotto* 
and  the  heights  beyond  it  (which  are 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea),  do  Travellers  often 
suffer  from  cold:  and  even  during 
bleak  and  stormy  weather,  the  Sim- 
plon  may  be  crossed  with  impunity ; 
so  well  sheltered  is  this  wonderfltl 
Passage. 

The  commencement  of  the  descent 
to  Domo  d'OssoIa  displays,  on  each 
side,  lofty  and  barren  rocks,  with  a 
considerdl)le  space  between  them,  oc- 
cupied by  pasturages  and  stunted  firs, 
and  watered  by  the  same  impetuous 
and  noisy  torrent  which  is  seen  from 
the  heights :  but  not  far  distant  from 
the  Village  of  Simplon  these  rocks 
gradually  approach  each  other;  be- 
coming  perpendicular,  and  scarcely 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  road ; 
which,  by  means  of  Bridges,  is  carried 
over  the  Lowiback,  and  Kronback, 
UU  it  reaches  Steig ;  where  the  union 
of  the  Kronback  and  the  Quima, 
(which  descend  the  Glacier  of  Lavin, 
through  a  Gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the 
right,)  form  the  river  Vedro,  whose 
wild  and  rapid  course  the  road  follows 
till  within  a  short  distance  of  Domo 
d'Ossola.  After  passing  through  a 
very  narrow  ravine,  and  crossing  the 
river  several  times,  by  means  of  stu- 
pendous Bridges,  the  road  is  carried 
through  a  Grotto  eighty  paces  in 
length ;  beyond  which  is  the  magni- 
ficent Cascade  of  Frissinone ;  whose 
waters  precipitate  themselves  from  a 
rock  so  lofty  that  tliey  seem  lost  in 
aether  before  they  reach  the  foaming 
bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  receives  them. 
After  passing  this  Cascade,  the  road 
enters  another  Grotto, — a  stupendous 
work,  —  it  being  two  hundred  and 
two  paces  long,  lofty  in  proportion, 
and  cut,  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill, 
through  solid  rocks  of  granite.     On 

ip)  The  Custom-house  officers  here  expect 
two  or  three  Arancs  per  carriage;  rni  rec&v- 
iog  which,  they  never  examine  trunks. 
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emerging  from  this  Grotto,  a  sudden 
turn  in  ^e  road  presents  another  mag- 
nificent Cascade,  formed  by  a  torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  Gorge  of  Z  wisch- 
bergen,  falling  perpendicularly,  and 
with  such  clamorous  violence,  close 
to  the  traveller,  that  no  person  can 
witness  this  scene  without  feeling,  for 
a  moment,  as  if  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed.  Below  the  gloomy  hamlet 
of  Gondo  is  a  chapel,  which  marks 
the  Italian  confine;  and  at  Isella,  a 
little  beyond  the  chapel,  is  a  Milanese 
frontier  Custom-house.'  After  quit- 
ting this  sombre  hamlet,  and  passing 
through  a  small  Grotto,  the  road  enters 
the  still  more  sombre  Gorge  of  Isella, 
empaled  by  perpendicular  mountains, 
from  whose  summits  fall  Cascades  ca- 
pable of  deluging  the  road,  were  tliey 
not  conveyed,  by  means  of  wells,  into 
the  bed  of  the  Vedro ;  which,  swoln 
and  agitated  by  these  tributary  streams, 
rushes  furiously  through  enormous 
fragments  of  dissevered  rocks  :  some- 
times exhibiting  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  at  others  foaming  into 
gulfs,  which  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  and  the 
Inferno  of  Dante.  This  awful  and 
appalling  Gorge  extends  to  Divedro  ; 
a  place  said  to  stand  at  the  height  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  but  situ- 
ated on  a  fertile,  and  indeed  a  plea- 
sant spot,  notwithstanding  the  savage 
aspect  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
encompassed.*  From  Divedro  the 
road  descends  into  another  wild  and 
narrow  Glen,  called  Val- Vedro,  cross- 
ing the  torrent  twice,  by  means  of 
Bridges,  and  then  passing  through 
the  last  Grotto  (eighty  paces  in 
length) ;  and  proceeding  to  Crevola, 
where  it  again  crosses  the  Vedro  by  a 
Bridge,  considered  as  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture.  On  the  approach  to 
Domo  d*Ossola,  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains gradually  recede,  giving    placie 

(q)  Divedro  contams  amTvc.\vQi\i%^\«cA*\sv 
other  parts  of  the  de8cexv\.axe'&.«^%^,'«\v\0cv 
might,  in  case  of  necessvt^^  ^YveW.w'^^.N^CtfEtv 
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to  villagefl  and  vineyards ;  while  the 
rich,  extensive,  and  highly  cultivated 
plains  of  Italy  present  themselves  to 
view,  and  form  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  sublime  and  terrific  scenes  ex- 
hibited in  the  descent  from  Simplon. 

After  sleeping  at  Domo  d*Ossola 
(the  ancient  Oscela  of  the  Lepontii), 
which  contains  good  inns  %  Travellers 
usually  pursue  the  great  Military 
Road  to  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore;  embarking  there,  in  order  to 
visit  the  Borromean  Islands,  on  the 
way  to  Milan.* 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes 
called  Lago  Locarno,  and  anciently 
Verbanus,  is  reputed  to  be  about  fifty- 
six  Italian  miles  in  length ;  about  six 
in  breadth;  and,  toward  the  centre, 
about  eighty  fathoms  deep.  The 
picture  presented  by  this  Lake  is  en- 
chanting ;  its  banks  are  adorned  by 
forest-trees,  olives,  and  vineyards  S 
interspersed  with  hamlets,  white  as 
snow,  and  enriched  with  Villas  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their 
construction.  On  its  surface  rise  three 
small  Islands;  two  of  which,  Isola 
Bella,  and  Isola  Madre,  contain  pa- 
laces and  gardens  belonging  to  the 
family  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo:  the 
third,  Isola  Fescatori,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen.  Isola  Madre, 
situated  about  half  a  league  from  the 
shore,  consists  of  four  gardens,  or 
rather  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 

(r)  The  HAtel  de  la  Fille,  and  the  Hdtel 
tTJEspapie. 

(«)  Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno 
toconvey  Travellers  to  the  Borromean  Islands, 
and  the  Lake  of  Como :  the  price  of  a  boat 
.  for  the  former  expedition  being  four  livres 
per  rower ;  and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing 
the  Islands  about  five  hours. 

The  Croix  de  Malthe  at  Baveno  is  now  be- 
come so  good  an  Inn,  that  Travellers  tre- 
quently  make  it  their  head-quarters  while 
they  visit  the  surrounding  country.  The  road, 

Srevtous  to  arriving  at  Baveno,  was  injured, 
urinv  the  autumn  of  16S7,  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

Xt)  The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained 
round  trees,  the  branches  of  wnich  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  resemble  baskets. 

(«)  Tempesta,  after  having  murdered  his 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  a  prettier  woman, 
Ufok  refitge  here. 
^^  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  i§  universally  acknow. 


other,  embellished  witb  luxuriant 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest  trees;  and 
crowned  by  a  palace ;  which  contains 
Landscapes  by  Tempesta." 

Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  Isola  Madre,  consists  of  eight 
terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
carpeted  with  flowers,  refreslied  by 
fountains,  shaded  with  forest- trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  noble  Palace ;  which 
contains  Paintings  by  Tempesta ;  a 
fine  Bust  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by 
Francbi^;  and  a  suite  of  Subterra. 
nean  Apartments  tastefully  fitted  up, 
to  imitate  a  series  of  Grottoes ;  and, 
for  a  summer  abode,  delicious.^ 

From  Isola  Bella,  Travellers  usu- 
ally embark  for  Sesto-Calende;  land- 
ing,  however,  by  the  way,  at  Arona ; 
and  then  walking  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  through  a  lovely  country, 
to  see  the  celebrated  Colossal  Statue 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo;  which  wa^ 
executed  in  bronze  by  Zonelli,  mea- 
sures  an  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
height,  reckoning  the  pedestal,  and  is 
erected  on  a  hill,  which  overlooks 
Arona;»  the  birth-place  of  S.  Carlo, 
who  is  represented  as  giving  his  bene- 
diction to  the  Mariners  of  the  Lake. 
This  is  one  of  the  tallest  statues  now 
existing  in  Italy ;  and  so  gigantic  are 
its  dimensions  tiiat  the  head  alone 
would  bold  four  persons  seated  round 
a  table.* 

At  Sesto-Calende  Travellers  rejoin 

ledged  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  benevolent 
Character ;  one  of  his  family  was  as  noto. 
rtously  wicked ;  and  the  rest,  though  worthy, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were 
not  in  any  respect  distinguished  :  a  circum. 
stance  which  occasioned  the  following  re- 
mark —  "  That  one  Borromeo  belonged  to 
He.nven,  another  to  Hell,  and  the  remainder 
to  Earth." 

{uf)  This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  ftirnished 
with  clean  l>ed8 ;  and  where  good  dinners  may 
be  procured,  at  four  francs  a  head. 

(jr)  Insteaid  of  embarking  at  Baveno  for  the 
Borromean  l8lands,Travel1ers  frequently  pur- 
sue the  great  Military  Road  to  a  ferry,  not  far 
distant;  cross  thence  to  Isola  Bella,  a  very 
short  voyage;  and,  after  having  seen  that 
Island,  return  to  the  Great  Road,  drive  totlie 
foot  of  the  hill  adorned  with  the  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  walk  up  the  hiU  to  examine 
thestatue,  and  then  nursue  the  Great  Road  to 
Setta  The  Bridges  thrown  over  the  torrents. 
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thsir  caniagesy  which  go  by  knd  to  unfiiufihed,'  when  Napoleon  lost  the 

Bdgirata^  and  Arona,  and  then  cross  sceptre  of  Italy  ;    though  enough  of 

the  Tidno  in  a  poni'volant,  at  the  en-  hb  magnificent  design  may  be  traced 

trance  of  the  first-named  Town*  Sesto  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  whole 

is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ticino,  might  have  proved,  if  completed  by 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Plains  of  him.     Four  immense  columns,  each 

Lombardy;    and  persons  who    like  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble, 

water-carriage  maygo  from  this  Town,  were  designed    to  support    its  two 

or  even  from  Fariolo  %  to  Milan,  in  fiii9ades,    the    Bases    of   which    are 

the  boats  of  the  Jjago  Maggiore.*  adorned  with    beautiful    Figures  in 

Xhe  Military  Road  proceeds  thrcmgh  Basso  Rilievo,   representing    France, 

a  delightfol  country  to  Somma ;  pass-  Clio,  Calliope,  and  Italy,  Hercules, 

ing,  on  the  left,  a  Cypress-tree  of  ex-  Mars,  Minerva,  and    Apollo.'     The 

traordinary  magnitude,  and,  accord-  present  Sovereign  of  Milan  is  now 

ing  to  tradition,  planted  before  the  finishing  this  Arch;  which  promises 

Christian  era.      Scipio*s  first  battle  Ut  be  very  handsome  :   but.  according 

with  Hannibal  took  place  near  Somma,  to  his  plan,  no  space  will  be  left  for 

on  the  right  bank  pf   the    Ticino.  those  beautiful   Bassi  Rilievi,  repre^, 

Hence  the  road  passes  through  Gal-  senting  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  and 

larate  and    Cassina-Buon-Gesu  ^  to  subsequent  achievements  of  Napoleon, 

Rho  ' ;  presenting  nothing  worth  no-  which  are  now  consigned  to  Oblivion, 

tice,  except  tke  Church  of  Nosira  Sig-  in  Penthouses  near  the  Arch ;  though 

nora  de^MiracoUt  at  the  last-mentioned  originally  destined  to  have  shone  as 

place.     The  inside  of  this  Church  is  the  principal  decorations  of  a  work 

adorned  with  Paintings,  by  Procac-  highly  creditable    to   the    talents  of 

cino,  &c.  and  does  honour  to  the  taste  Cagnola,  imder  whose  orders  it  was 

of  its  architect,  Tibaldi.     The  facade,  begun. 

erected  by  Pollacb,  is  adorned  with  Milan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and  an- 
Bassi  Rilievi ;  one  of  which  repre-  ciently  denominated  Mediolanum,  wa^ 
^nts  the  Salutation,  and  the  other  the  founded  by  the  Insubres  (the  most 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Cis- 
country  between  Rho  and  Milan  is  alpine  Gaul),  nearly  six  hundred  years 
flat,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  by  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  sub- 
acacia  and  tulip  trees,  which  flourish  jugated  by  Cn.  Scipioand  Marcellus: 
here  with  peculiar  luxuriance,  though  but  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  most  flou- 
several  of  them  have  lately  been  sup-  rishing  city :  and  under  the  Emperor 
planted  by  mulberries.  But  the  great-  Gratian  it  was  considered,  with  respect 
est  ornament  of  the  approach  to  Milan,  to  power  and  opulence,  as  the  sixth 
the  Triumphal  Arch,  intended  as  a  ter-  town  in  the  Roman  dominions.  It  is 
flaination  to  the  avenue  of  the  Simplon-  seated  on  a  peculiarly  fertile  spot,  her 
road  on  one  side^  and  as  a  decoration  tween  the  rivers  Adda  and  Ticino 
to  the  Forum  on  the  other,  was,  alas  !  (anciently  Addtui  and   Ticinus)i  and 

the  immense  number  of  Aqueducts  which 
taawej  streams  of  water  under  the  founds 
ations  of  the  road  Into  the  Lake,  and  the 
massive  and  lofty  Walls  which  at  once  secure 
the  road,  and  prevent  the  Lake  fVom  over, 
flowing,  are  well  worth  notice:  and  cannot 
be  seen  by  persons  who  embark  at  Baveno, 
and  proceed  by  water  to  Sesto.  The  Hotd 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  at  Sesto  is  toler. 
ably  comfortable. 

ijf)  Bdgirata  cmitains  a  good  inn,  VAl- 
bergo  Borromeo. 

(x)  Hie  first  Town  on  the  Lago  Ma^ore. 

(a)  Public  boats  go  from  Setto  to  MUan 
every  morning,  betweei}  tbe  boun  of  Ave  and 


seven,  and  take  passengers  at  one  paul  a 
head.  Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain 
a  carriage,  may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  twenty, 
eight,  or,  at  most,  thirty  francs,  to  go  down 
the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sesto. 


{h\  Tke  Post-house  at  Cassina  is  a  good  inn. 

(c)  This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Raudii  Campiy  plains  rendered  famous 
by  Marius's  bloody  encounter  with  the  Cim. 
bri. 

See  Floras,  iil  a  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  12.  Oros. 
V.  1&    The  spot,  on  which  the  encountoc 
took  place,  is  not,  howevex,  ^^axV]  «Aft«t. 
tainea. 


laiaed  undone 


inlCRKtcd  bj  llirec  Navigable  Cnnols, 
oneof wliirlieiUnJstoPavIa,  Milan 
conlaias  an  hundred  and  lliirty  tlioii' 
nnd  inhabiunts;  and  mS]'  be  called 
ahaadioine  Town;  Uiougli  iu  build- 
ings, in  point  of  arcbiteciure,  are, 
geuerally  speaking,  dcfijilive:  iut 
climate,  during  winter,  is  dump  and 
cold;  in  summer,  etlremelf  bat;  and 
frequently  damp  and  unwbnkiiorae  in 
BUIumti  and  spring.'  lulJuomo,  or 
Calheilral,  tlie  largest  Cbureh  in  Italy, 
S,  Peter's  excepted ',  is  an  Italian 
Gothic  Edifice  of  wliite  marble,  be- 
gun iti  Ibe  jear  1386;  but  the  exte- 
rior was  left  unfinished  till  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
completed  after  the  designsof  Amati: 
and  though  m  '  ' 
plished,  much 
irhen  the  Emperor  01  nusLria  nzHuiiiL-u 

■aid,  however,  that  Napoleon's  plan 
will  still  be  rollowcd.  This  Cathedral, 
in  length  four  hundred  and  foriy-ninis 
Fans  feet,  in  breadlh  two  hundred  and 
Bevenly-Rve,  and  in  height  two  hun- 
dred ami  thirty-eight  to  the  lop  of  the 
cupola,  is  divided  into  five  parts,  by 
an  hundred  and  sixty  columns  of 
marble,  and  paved  wilb  the  same  ma- 
terial.  The  inlerior  ornament  of  the 
principal  iJoor  is  supported  by  two 
Columns  of  granite,  called  Miglis- 
ruolo,  and  found  in  ihe  beds  of  the 
neighliouring  lakes  and  torrents.  Tbe 
interior  and  exterior  distribution  of 
the  choir  were  executed  under  the 
orders  of  Pellegrini ;  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Giui-Qiacomo  de'  Medici  was  de- 
ugned  by  Michael  Angclo ;  and  the 
bronae  ornatnenu  were  made  by  Leani, 


'suAlIf  t/peaed  at  tin,  or 


The  Slaliie  of  S.  Hartholomew  it  I 
Agratii  the   Cupola,  a. 
centre  of"the  choir,  and  beautiful^, 
adorned  with  fret-work,  a  by  BrundW  ■ 
lesco;  and  immediately  undemeai' 
in  s  subterranean  Chapel  sum 
decorated,  rest  Ihe  mortal  rt 
S.    Carlo   Borromeo,    enclosed    by  #9 
Crystal  Sarcophagus  adorned  w" '     '"'" 
vergilt:   his  countenance,  part  of  U»    | 
nose  excepted,   is  well  preBer»ed  ;  Ilia 
robes,  cnKier,  and  mitre,  are  superb; 
and  Siller  Bassi  Kilievi,  executed  b^ 
Rubini,  after  the  designs  of  Cerano, 
and  representing  the  great  features  of 
the  exemplary  life  of  S.  Carlo  Borri^ 
meo,  embellish  the  walls  of  lliia  Cha- 
pel.     A  Staircase,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  steps,  leads 
to  the  top  of  the  Cnihedral:   and  it 
ible  to  form  a 


the 


of  this 


enerable  marble  pile, 
witnout  ascenaiog  to  its  rooiis ;  irhere 
alone  the  spiiy  frel-wotfc,  carving,  and 
sculpture,  can  be  viewed  to  advantage. 
Tbe  three  finished  sides  of  the  exterior 
walls  are  covered  with  Bassi  Rilieri, 
Statues,  and  Groups  of  Figures;  le- 
leral  of  them  well  executed ;  while 
every  spire,  or  needle,  is  crowned  wiih 
a  statue  rather  larger  than  life  ;  and, 
among  these,  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  one  likeness  of  Napoleon.* 

Tlie  Church  tf  S.  Jlessandro  po«- 
sesses  considerable  merit  with  respect 
to  architecture;  together  with  good 
frescos  in  its  Cupola;  and  its  Hi^ 
Altar  and  Ciborio^  are  remarkably 
hattdiODie. 

The  Clmrch  t>/S.  Lormao.  an  ocla. 
gonat  Structure,  (adjoining  to  wbicb 

the  middle af'Lent  tUl  Eutec  the  flneu  Altu. 
T^eccfl  arc  cavpr«L  The  oDcamDn  fte  to  the 
socrUtan  of  a  CJiuich  Li  froni  me  la  two 


All  the  iteit  ii 
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stands  another  Ediflee  reseMbUng  an 
Ancient  Bath),  is  embelUsbed  by  hand- , 
some  'Columns,  whose  bases  appear  to ; 
have  been  originally  the  Capitals  of  | 
pillars,  bdiAiging,  a)i' tradition  reports,  ■■ 
to  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  oncej 
Mood  near  this  spot ;  and  before  the  j 
Church  cf  &  Lorenao  is  the  only; 
good  specimen  of  ancient  Roman  ar- : 
chitecture  now  remaining  at  Milan ; , 
namely,  a  Portico,  supported  by  six-  • 
teen  beautiful  ^uted  Columns  of  the 
Corinthian  Order;  with  an  Bntabla- 
tore  winch  bears  an  inscription  in  ho- 
noor>of  the  Emperor  Vevus. 

The  Refectory  of  the  mpprated  Coft- 
sunt  of  Si  Ifaria  ddle  Gfwde  is  -em- 
bf»Ui£ed  with  Leonardo  da  YincPs 
celebrated  Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper: 
and  although  this  masterpiece  -has  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  time  and  ill  treat- 
ment, it  is  still  in  sufficiently  good 
preserration  to  b^  -bi^ly  'interesting.  * 

The  College  of  Brera,  now  the  Gym- 
naaum,  or  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, contains  a   fine  collection  of 
Pictures;  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing..—iSlecond  room.    Three  Boys 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  by 
Graudenzio  Femurio — and- the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Vincenso,  by  Luini.    Third 
room.  Abraham  dismissing  Nagar,  by 
Guercino ! ! ! — God  the  Father,  the  Ss- 
Tiour,  tlie  Madonna,  &c.,  by  Albano ! ! 
—  S.  John  and  S.  Petronio  (the  great : 
Patron  of  Bologna),  by  DomenicMno !  i 
— the  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Guer- , 
•cinol^a  Dance  of  Winged  Loves, 
•by  Albano ! !  .—8.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
by  Guido !  — the  Magdalene  with  the 
Saviour,  by  Ludovico  Caracci — two 
Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procaccino — 
the   Saviour  bearing    his   Cross,   by 
Crespi — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Caravag- 
gio — The  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  by  Annibale  Caracci"— the 
Last  Supper,  by  Rubens — the  Woman  • 
detected  in   Adulteiy,  by  Agostino. 
Caracci— the  Ascension  of  tlie  Ma-  j 

(0  The  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  fine 
copy  taken  of  this  firesco :  and  likewise  did 
erery  thing  in  his  power  to  preMnv  the  orf.  / 
C'lnaL 


donna,  by  Paris  Bordone-*»the  Bap- 
tism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Puis  Bordone 
-~the  Saviour  dead,  by  Salmeggia. 
First  dhnsion  of  the  third  room.  Saints 
adoring  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretto-^ 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints, 
by  Savoldi  — the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Palma  Vecchio— our 
Saviour  supping  with  the  Pharisee,  by 
Paolo  Veronese — S.  Francesco,  l^ 
Pslma  il  Giovane — ^^the  Marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee, 'by  PIeioIo  Veronese — 
the  Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto — the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Giulio  Romano! — the  Saviour  dead, 
by  Benvenuto  Grarofolo !  Second  di- 
vinon.  Several  curious  old  Pictures. 
Third  division.  Portrait  of  Solimene 
—  ditto  of  Annibale  Caracci  —  ditto 
€tf  Procaccino  —  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Pompeo  Battoni !  —  S.  OU 
rolamo,  by  Subleyras — Souls  deli- 
vered from  Purgatory,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  !-^a  splendid  Work,  by  Casti- 
glione — a  large  Landscape,  by  Gas- 
-paro  Poussin  —  ditto,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  —  the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Luca  Giordano. 
Fourth  room.  The  Madonnai  the  Sa- 
viour, and  S.  Francesco,  by  Vandyck ! 
— the  Head  of  a  Monk,  by  Velas- 
quez! Fifth  room.  The  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  &c.  in  the  first  manner 
of  Correggio— the  Marriage  of  the 
Madonna,  in  the  first  manner  of  Ra- 
phael— the  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino — and  a  Sketch,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto.^ 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts  of 
the  finest  statues  of  antiquity  ;  a  well 
furnished  Observatory ;  a  good  Li- 
brary ;  and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Ambronan  Library,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  con- 
tains above  thirty-five  thousand  Printed 
Volumes,  together  with  between  fbur- 
teennand  fifteen  thousand  Manuscripts.; 
among  which  are  those  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  enriched  by  his  Drawings— 

{k)  Among  this  coneetioa  of  PVctvsRft  «Etft 
some  beautiful  paintings  o{  0«cle,^>^l^M;^. 
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a  Virgil,  widi  Annntailans  by  Pe- 
Irsrct),  in  his  own  handwriling — o 
Flin;.  a  PUlo,  and  a  Cicero,  of  the 
■econd  century  —  and  a  Joaephu^ 
writUn  on  papyrus,  and  written  on 
boti]  sidea  o(  eicb  leaf.  Tliis  Library 
likGwiH  contains  tbo  following  Paint- 
ings—a Holy  Family,  by  Titian-- 
Sketches,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  — 
■he  originBl  Sketch  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  by  Raphael,  well  preserved, 
and  most  valuable  ! !— a  fine  copy  of 
Leoanrdo  da  Vinci's  painting  oTlhe 
Last  Supper^a  Sketch,  by  Raphael, 
of  part  of  the  Battle  of  Conalanline ! — 
theHoly  Family, by  BernnrdinoLuitii, 
tbe  contemporary  and  rival  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vioci !  —  Head  of  the  Sa- 

by  Ulian  —  Sketches  of  the  Lost 
Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo  !  — 
Skelihes,  by  Polidoro  da  CBravaggto, 
and  other  great  Masters — a  Miniature 
of  the  Celestial  Regions,  by  Albnnoli 

TAe  Greol  HaapUid,  and  the  Las- 
tarretla,  merit  notice;  the  latttr  is 
just  beyond  the  eaalcm  Gale  of  (be 

■ago  Gale,  a  simple  and 


Cily. 

The  Marc 


erected  by  Napoleon, after  tUedej^igns 
of  Canonical  and  large  enough  to 
contain  diirty-tii  thousand  spectators. 
The  Puiuinore,  and  the  principal 
Kotnnet    of    this    edifice,   especially 

The  Theatre  of  La  Scuta,  built  allcr 
ihe  designs  of  Piermarini,  is  deemed, 
with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  Opera-house  in  Europe; 
and  eicept  llie  greatt  beatre  at  Parmo, 
and  that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is 


^"/f^toftliitunti  o?Mil"n,"  uJ 
.ible.  ^iie principal  Hoteli la  thiiciltii 


Ihe  mott  spacious.    The  aluge-decora- 

and  the  orchestra  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  beat  in  Italy :  hut  the  cir- 
cumstance most  creditable  to  this,  and 
indeed  to  every  oilier  Theatre  on  tbe 
Continent,  is  tiiat  perfect  decorum 
which    enaliles    ladies,    though     un- 


Mila 


!ofre 


D  lioi:,  without 


iving  a 


■    Theai 


nault. 


namely,  the  Canobiai 
sembling  La  Scala,  butlera  spacious; 
Ite  TealTB  Rei  and  the  Carcana,  built 
by  Canonica. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  ilie 
RamiKtHs;  the  Corsai  anil  the  El- 
planade  between  Ihe  Town  and  (he 
Forum." 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome 
Villas;  among  which  is  that  presented 
by  the.  citizens  (o  Napoleon. 

Moaia,  about  three  leagues  aortli 
of  Milan,  likewise  contains  a  Royal 
Residence,  built  after  ihe  designs  of 
Piermarini;  and  another,  called  Pe- 
lucoi,  long  celebrated  for  its  Stud  of 
Horses.  Charlemagne  was  crowned 
King  of  Lombardy,  ut  Monzs;  where, 
in  tbe  Cathedral,  is  deposited  the 
ancient  crown  of  the  Lombard  Kings, 
commmonly  called  "  The  Iron 
Crown,'-  ■  


if  that  n 


connponed  of  the  nails  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  Cross. 
Theoub^ide  of  Ibis  Diadem  is  Gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones. 

iguesdi 


from   Milai 
Und  and  v 


li  by 
The  Town   itself 


sBible 


its  neigbbourhDod  is  frequently  visited 
by  Travellers. 

Pavia,  as  Pliny  reports,  was  urecled 
Grm  Brrtngita,  Ikt  Crvt  ill  Malta,  and  lilt 


CdintHirgb,  Apcaki   En^lljib,  i 
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by  the  Levi  and  Mariciy  on  the  left 
bank  of  tiie  Ticinus,  and  consequently 
called  IHcinum,  Ancient  inscrip- 
tioos  give  it  the  title  of  Municipium ; 
andy  under  the  Lombard  Kings,  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Pavia.  It 
is  placed  in  a  fertile  plain ;  and  boasts 
an  UniTcrsity  long  famed  for  the 
talents  of  its  professors. 
-  Four  miles  from  Pavia  stands  the 
Tast  and  splendid  Certo^i  suppressed 
by  Joseph  II ;  and  which,  including 
its  Church  and  other  buildings,  oc- 
cupies a  apace  sufficient  to  contain  a 
large  Village.  The  Church  (begun 
in  1396)  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  completely  incrusted  with 
marbles,  and  embellished  by  a  fine 
Cupola.  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
are  dght  Chapels,  having  Altars, 
superbly  adorned  with  rare  marbles  : 
the  High  Altar  and  its  Tabernacle 
exhibit  precious  stones.  The  two  Sa- 
cristies, the  Refectory,  Library,  Coun- 
cil-Chambers, and  the  Apartment  for 
strangersjarespadousandsplendid;  the 
Lavabo  and  its  Well  are  extremely  ele- 
gant ;  and  the  Cemetery  is  solemn  and 
magnificent.  The  battle  in  which  Fran- 
cis I,  of  France  was  made  a  prisoner, 
took  place  near  the  walls  of  this  Cer- 
tosa,  whither  he  was  conducted  when 
"  he  had  lost  every  thing,  save  honour.'* 
The  road  from  Milan  to  Bologna 
traverses  a  luxuriant  country,  which 
abounds  with  fields  of  rice  and  every 
other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
streamlets  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion ;  and  displays  p^ect  neatness, 
without  a  single  inch  of  fallow  land  : 
this  last,  however,  is  a  thing  rarely 
seen  in  Italy,  where  the  huslmndman 
no  sooner  reaps  one  crop  than  another 
succeeds,  so  peculiarly  deep,  rich,  and 
fertile,  is  the  soil ! — We  are  told  by 
Dionydus  of  Halicaniassus,  that,  in 
aocient  Italy,  the  land  produced  three 

(«)  The  Gates  of  Lodi  are  closed  after  it 
becomes  dark :  but  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
fiee,  be  opeaeo. 

(o)  The  Fost-bottse  here  is  a  large  wdl* 
ftmuahed  Inn,  and  lately  was  a  private  palace,  i 

FnmIjoiitharei0Stmd,byCtenumaaad  j 


eropB  every  year ;  the  wines  were  ex- 
cellent, and  required  little  trouble  to 
grow  them;  the  oil  was  delicious ;  the 
pasturages  were  abundantly  stocked 
with  cattle;  the  mountains  were 
clothed  with  fine  timber,  and  con- 
tained quarries  of  the  choicest  marbles; 
the  forests  swarmed  with  game ;  and 
the  navigable  rivers  afforded  a  constant 
communication  from  city  to  city.— ^ 
All  these  advantages,  and  many  others, 
beautiful  modem  Italy  still  enjoys. 

The  road  is,  generally  speaking, 
flat,  and  bordered  with  towns,  villages, 
and  pasturages,  as  far  as  Lodi  Nuovo; 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Adda,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  Gates  are  handsome**;  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  Churches, 
L* Incoronata,  was  erected  according 
to  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and 
adorned  with  Frescos  and  Paintings 
in  oil,  by  Callisto,  the  pupil  of  Titian : 
but  what  chiefly  renders  this  Town 
interesting  is,  that  at  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi  Napoleon  gained  one  of  his  most 
memorable  victories.®  The  little 
province,  of  which  Lodi  is  the  Capital, 
usually  gives  food  to  thirty  thousand 
cows;  and  the  cheese  made  here, 
improperly  called  Parmesan,  is  most 
excellent. 

Laus  Pomjma,  Lodi  Veccfaio,  was 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town  of  Lodi,  which  the  Emperor 
Barbarossa  ordered  to  be  erected,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
old  town  by  the  Milanese.  Laus  Pom. 
peia  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny, 
by  the  Boii ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Ruins 
of  ancient  Lodi  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  Silaro :  and  near  Lodi  Nuovo  are 
two  ancient  Sepulchres. 

After  crossing  the  Po,  in  a  Pont- 
volaiUfTravellen  arrive  at  Piacenza. ' 

Mantua,  to  Bologna :  and  to  the  east  of  Lodi 
is  the  road  through  Brescia  and  Verona  to 
Venice. 

r  (P)  On  the  FUu^enza  »\de  ot  \Yve'?o  %\«cyAa 
a  Custom-house,  where  a  smaW  t«e  >wmS\i 
exempts  Txavdlers  fkom^ms  imotihw^ 
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bridge^  a  torrent  called  theNura ;  and 
then  travenes  the  bed  of  the  Larda, 
always  &ry  tn  summer,  but  provided 
with  a  narrow  bridge,  orer  wfdch  car- 
riages pass  when  the  stream  is  swc^ 
by  winter  rain.  Hence  the  road  pro- 
ceeds through  Fiorensuola  (a  small 
Town,  where,  however,  the  inns  are 
good')  to  Borgo  San  DonninoS  seated 
on  the  Stirone.  The  ancient  name  of 
this  place  appears  to  have  been  Julia 
JFidenHaf  but  when  San  Donninus 
suffered  martyrdom  here,  it  assumed- 
tbe  appellation  of  Borgo  San  Donnino. 
Its  Cathedral,  and  the  Edifice  con- 
Terted  by  order  of  Napoleon  into  an 
Asylum  for  the  Poor,  deserve  notice. 
A  few  miles  from  this  Tovm  stands 
Castel  Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having 
given  its  name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose 
strife  with  the  Ghibellines  bathed 
Italy  in  blood.  Beyond  Castel  Gu- 
elfo the  road  crosses  the  Taro  (an- 
ciently Tarus)  by  a  peculiarly  majes- 
tic  Bridge,  begun  by  Napoleon,  and 
finished  by  Maria- Louisa ;  thence  to 
Parma,  traversing  a  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  adorned  with  villages  and  rine- 
yards. 

Parma  (the  first  city  which  belonged 
to  the  Boii  on  the  Via  JEmilia)  has 
undergone  no  change  in  its  name, 
derived  from  the  little  river  Parma, 
on  whose  margin  it  was  originally 
placed.  Whether  it  owes  its  found- 
ation to  the  Gauls  or  the  Etruscans 
we  know  not.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony,  569  u.  c. ;  suffered  severely  in 
the  time  of  Antony,  to  whose  cause  it 
was  attached ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
re-colonised  under  Augustus.  Its 
wool  in  times  past  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  modem  Town  is  handsome; 
its  walls  are  between  three  and  four 
miles  in  circumference;  and  its  in- 
habitants are  said  to  amount  to  thirty- 
five  thousand :  but,  nevertheless,  this 
City  looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

The  Cathedral,  built  with  brick,  like 
all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  great 

(«)  La  Croce  JBOafica  is  the  be»t 


theatre  excepted,  is  «  spacious  Gotfaie-' 
structure^  containing  a  High  Altar 
richly  decorated  with  precious  marbles, ' 
and  a  Cupola  finely  painted- by  Cor.  ' 
f^ggio :  the  subject  bemg  the  Assump-  ' 
tion  of  the  Madonna ;  who  is  repre- 
sented   ascending,  encompassed    by 
Angels,  to  Heaven,  in  presence  of  the 
Apostles  and  other   Saints !  \     This* 
celebrated  work,  like  many  of  Gor» 
reggio's  frescos,   is  cruelly  injured; 
Over  the  organ  are  the  fiimities  of 
Correggio  and  Parmigianino,  painted' 
by  those  great  artists,  and  tolerably- 
well  preserved:  and  on  the  sides  tii 
the   principal  door  are    Portraits  o^ 
Correggio  and   Parmigianino,  like* 
wise  painted  by  themselves.  This  Ca* 
thedral  contains  a  Monument  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S,  Giovanni  Evavt^ 
gelista,  built  with  majestic  simplicity, 
contains  frescos  in  its  Cupola,  by  Cor- 
reggio; who  has  represented  die  Sa- 
viour ascending  to  Heaven  in  pre- 
sence of  his  Disciples ! 

The  Sloccata,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Bramante,  does  honour  to  the  taste 
of  that  distinguished  architect,  and  is* 
adorned  with  fine  Paintings ;  namely, 
Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
by  Parmigianino — Sibyls,  by  the 
same  master — and  Frescos,  in  the 
Cupola,  by  Correggio. 

l^e  Convento  delle  Monaehe  di  S, 
Paolo  contains  a  room  adorned  with 
Frescos  by  Correggio ;  and  considered' 
as  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind 
be  ever  executed.  The  principal 
subject  is  Diana  triumphant  accom- 
panied by  Genii. 

The  Rot/al  Academy  (once  the- 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  very  extensive 
building,)  contains  a  newly  fitted  up 
Public  Gallery  for  Pictures;  some 
of  the  finest  among  which,  are  the 
following.  _-  The  Madonna  and  In- 
fant Saviour,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
S.  Jerome,  called  La  Madonna  di  S, 
Girolamo  /  /  .'  —  the  Fligjlit  \xv\o 
Egypt,  called  La  Madonna  deUa  Sco« 

(i)  8.  Donnino  cointa\n»twi>\tvM^  La  Croce 
Bianco,  and  L'Atbergp  del  Angelo. 
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^gUa  II  — tiie  Martyrdom  of  Santa 
Placida,  and  her  Sister,  Santa  Flavia ! 
—  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  !  — 
the   Madonna    and    Infant   Saviour, 
with  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  S.  Catherine, 
and  S.  Cecilia  ! !  —  all  live  by  Cor- 
reggio  —  the  Madxmna  delta  Scala  /  a 
fresco  —  and  S.  John  crowning  the 
Madonna!  a  fresco  —  both  by  Cor- 
reggio — the  Ascension,  by  Raphael} 
— £c  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  I !  —  two  Pictures, 
by  the  same  master,  (already  men- 
tioned as  having  once  adorned  the 
Cathedral  at  Piacenza,)  namely,  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna! — and  the 
Approach    of   the   Apostles    to    the 
Holy  Sepulchre  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion !  —  the    Madonna    crowned,    a 
fresco    by     Annibale    Caracci  —  the 
Saviour,  S.   Catherine,  and  S.  Giro- 
lamo,   (already  mentioned  as  having 
once  adorned  the  Cathedral  at  Pia- 
cenza) by  Parmigianino — the  Adorar« 
tion  of  the  Magi,  by  the  same  m&ster* 
—  the  Three  Maries  at  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, by  Schidone! — the   Depo- 
sition  from    the   Cross,   likewise  by 
Schidone ! !  —  and  the  Espousals  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Procaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  several 
interesting  Antiquities  found  at  Vel- 
leia,  a  Roman  municipal  City ;  situ- 
ated among  the  hills  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Piacenza,  and  famqos  for  the 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants.     It  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nura, 
and  was  buried  by  the  sudden  fall  of 
1^  mountain,  supposed  to  have   been 
undermined  by  a  subterraiieous  water- 
course.     This  melancholy  event  took 
place  in  the  fourth  century :  and  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  huiinan  bones 
found  at  Yelleia,  when  it   was  ex- 
cavated in  1760,  there  seems  reason 
to  apprehend  the  inhabitants  had  not 
time  to  escape.     Yelleia  was  thirteen 
leagues    distant    from    Parma;   and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  Antiqui- 
ties with  which  it  has  furnished  the 

(^uj  TTiia  picture  is  by  M>me  persons  attri- 
iiuted  ta  AgoBtiDo  CMnccL 
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Parma    Academy  are  — a    head    of 
Adrian,  originally  gilt,  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted—  two  Latin  Inscriptions,  writ- 
ten on  bronze,  and  said   to   be  the 
largest  ever  discovered :  they  record  a 
donation,  made  by  Trajan,  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  the  support  of 
a  certain  number  of  poor  children. 
These   Inscriptions    were    found  in 
1 747,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  town.  ^  Gold  Chains — 
Bracelets—  Armlets—  Rings,  &c.,  in 
the    highest    preservation  —  to    one 
Chain  a  Medal  is  attached — Am- 
phorae— Lachrymatories —  Lamps  — 
a   Pair  of  Snuffers,  very  like  those 
usually  attached  to  modem   Roman 
lamps — various  Ornaments  of  Bronze 
•—  Stamps  for  stamping  bread —  Gre- 
cian Vases,  &c. 

The  great  Theatre^  designed  by  Vig- 
nola,  and  built  of  wood,  is  the  most 
spacious,  and,  in  point  oi  architecture, 
the  most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in 
Italy:  it  contains,  with  ease,  from  five 
to  six  thousand  spectators  (some  au- 
thors say  nine  thousand),  all  of  whom 
can  see  every  thing  which  passes  on 
the  stage,  and  hear  every  syllable 
spoken  by  the  Actors,  even  though 
uttered  in  a  whisper.  But  this  fine 
specimen  of  architecture  is  now  so 
entirely  out  of  repair,  that  a  few  years 
may  probably  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is 
another,  built  afler  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
small,  as  it  does  not  hold  more  than 
two  thousand  spectators :  but  the  pre- 
sent Sovereign,  Maria-Louisa,  is 
building  a  new  Theatre. 

Parma  contains  good  hotels.^ 
Just  beyond  one  of  the  City  Gates 
is  the  Palazzo  Giardino,  embellished 
with  fine  Frescos,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci. Nine  miles  distant,  on  the  way 
to  Casal  Maggiore,  is  Colorno,  a  large 
Palace,  adorned  with  two  celebrated 

(t>)  //  Paone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 
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Statues;  one  representing  Hercules, 
the  other  Bacchus,  and  both  found  in 
the  Orto  Famese  at  Rome. 

From  Parma  the  road  passes  be- 
tween neat  and  luxuriant  farms  to  S. 
Ilario*^,  crossing,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  Lenza  (an- 
ciently the  Nida)  t:^  a  magnificent 
Bridge,  and  then  crossing  the  Crostolo 
by  another  Bridge  previous  to  reach- 
ing R^gio.  This  town,  anciently 
JRegium  Lepidumj  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  M.  iElmilius  Lepidus,  who 
laid  down  the  FiaJEnUlia:  but  why 
it  assumed  the  surname  of  Regium  is 
unknown.  It  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  elder  Brutus  by  order  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  siirrendered  himself. 
Reggio  is  supposed  to  contain  near 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral  here  merits  notice,  one  of 
its  Chapels  being  adorned  with  good 
Pictures ;  and  the  Church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  is  a  handsome  Edifice :  but  what 
particularly  renders  this  place  interest- 
ing, is  its  baring  given  birth  to  that 
greatest  of  Italian  Poets,  Ariosto: 
indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have  been 
prolific  of  genius ;  for  between  Reg- 
gio and  Modena,  not  a  league  distant 
from  the  road,  is  Correggio,  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  painter  who  bore 
its  name.  ^ 

Reggio  contains  tiiree  Hotels.^ 
Passing  through  Rubiera*,  an  old 
Fortress  in  bad  condition,  (where 
Travellers  who  arrive  after  dark  find 
the  Gates  shut,  and  are  compelled  to 
wait  till  leave  be  obtiuned  for  having 
them  opened,)  the  road  crosses  the 
Secchia  (anciently  Secia)  by  a  fine 
Bridge  thrown  Qver  that  torrent ;  and 
then  winding  within  riew  of  a  splendid 
Column,  erected,  according  to  report, 

(ta)  There  is  at  S.  narie^  a  troublesome 
custom-house ;  where  Travellers  usually  give 
a  fee,  and  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

(x)  The  family  name  of  thu  distinguished 
artist  was  Allegri :  be  died  soon  aCter  having 
attained  his  fortieth  vear,  universally  es- 
teemed and  lamented ;  for  he  was  industnous, 
modest,  even  to  humility,  and  so  well  tem- 
pered as  to  feel  no  reseitme&t  at  the  en  fj  and 
malice  exdted  by  bit  Mlliaat  talenU.  He 
directed  bit  attrition  purUcularly  to  the  sat 


in  honour  of  Napoleon*,  enters  Mo- 
dena, anciently  Mutina,  situated  amidst 
rich  pasturages,  between  the  rivers 
Secchia  and  Panaro,  formerly  called 
the  Scultenna.  This  city  seems  to 
have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans 
the  same  year  with  Parma ;  but  Poly- 
bius  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  colony 
befbre  that  period.  It  sustained  a 
severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An- 
tony: for  Decius  Brutus,  who  de- 
fended the  place,  being  apprised  by 
carrier  pigeons  of  the  approach  of  the 
Consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  made  a 
gallant  defence.  Tapitus  calls  Mu« 
tina  a  Municipium  ;  and  Strabo  says 
it  was  famous  for  excellent  wool.  The 
modern  City,  small  but  elegant,  has 
of  late  years  been  much  improved. 
Its  Gates  are  handsome;  its  Ram- 
parts form  a  beautiful  Promenade 
round  the  Town ;  its  streets  in  general 
are  straight,  wide,  and  clean ;  and  the 
Strada-maestra  (part  of  the  ancient 
Via  JEfnilia)  is  magnificent.  The 
Cathedral  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Guide:  and  the 
Campanile,  a  marble  Edifice,  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  Towers  in  Italy.  The 
Churches  of  S.  Vincenzo  and  S,  Agoa^ 
tino  merit  notice ;  and  the  Pvhtic  Li- 
brary is  well  stored  with  valuable 
Manuscripts  and  rare  Editions  of 
Printed  Works.  The  University  has 
long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  Palazzo 
Ducale,  a  splendid  Structure,  contains 
a  noble  Hall ,  the  Ceiling  of  which  is 
finely  painted  in  Fresco  by  Frances- 
coni ;  together  with  several  fine  easel 
Pictures;  among  which  are  —  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Palma 
Giovanni  —  the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, and  other  figures,  by  Garofalo 
— the  Crucifixion,   by  Pomarancio! 

of  foreshortening;   and  always  drew  from 
natuT& 

(]/)  The  Albergo  Beale  is  tolerably  good. 

(x)  Rubiera  boasts  but  one  tolerable  Inn ; 
and  that  stands  beyond  the  Bridge,  on  the 
road  to  Modena. 

(fl)  The  triumphal  Co\u\3Mi,%e«u  Vo  VJtv^N^^ 
on  entering  Modena,  \&  cToviTve^  n)\\X\  «ccw  vcsv. 
peria]  eagle;  but  bears  no  \uscTVQi\IvoTiV)Yi«iu 
ever. 
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--.the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Raphael !  —  Christ  giving  sight  to  the 
Blind,  by  Agostino  Caracci! — the 
Ascension  of  the  Madonna,  by  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci  — four  small  Pictures,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!  —  S.  Rocco,  by 
Guido — the  Crucifixion,  by  Guido 
— the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Guercino! — the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Francesco,  by  Leonello  Spada — a 
Head,  by  Albert  Durer! — and  a 
Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! 
The  Chapel  is  adorned  with  a  Painting 
of  the  Circumcision,  by  Procaccino.** 

Modena  contains  Public  Baths,  a 
"fheatre,  a  public  Promenade,  and 
several  Private  Collections  of  Pictures, 
reported  to  be  upon  sale :  and  it  like- 
wise still  contains  the  Secchia,  or 
Bucket,  immortalised  by  Tassoni. 
This  object,  so  interesting  to  lovers 
of  mock  heroic  poetry,  is  now  removed 
from  the  Cathedral,  where  it  used  to 
be  exhibited,  and  placed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Tower,  under  the  care  of  the 
Municipality:  but  TraveUers  may 
always  see  it,  by  applying  to  the  Cus- 
iode  of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar ;  and 
is  also  famous  for  having  given  birth 
to  Muratori,  Vignola,  and  the  Author 
of  the  Secchia  Rapita. " 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  City 
the  road  crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  hand- 
some newly  constructed  bridge,  which 
marks  the  h'mits  of  the  Duchy ;  thence 
proceeding  to  Castel- Franco,  situated 
on  the  Via  JSmiliaf  and  the  first  town 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories.*'  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Fo- 
rum Gallorum,  and  to  have  been  the 
spot  on  which  Antony  was  defeated 
by  Hirtius  and  Octavian,  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Pansa.  Beyond  CasteU 
Franco  is  Samoggia^,  the  ancient  Sta- 
tion Ad  Mediasi  and  after  crossing 

(6)  A  fine  picture,  by  Corroggio,  was,  in 
18v'8,  expected  to  enrich  this  collection. 
(c)  The  Albergo  Beale,  at  Modena,  is  an 
excellent  Hotel. 
Of)  Here  Travellers  nrc  obUffcd  to  fee  the 
(^uatom.housc  Officers,   in  order  to  escape 
ocjtjg  gcarchcd. 


the  little  rivers:  Lavinius  and  Rhenua. 
(now   Lavino  and    Reno),  the    Via  < 
jEmilia  enters  Bologna.* 

That  City,  delightfully  placed  on 
the  Reno,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennipe^ 
is  known  to  have  existed  under  the 
name  of  Fdsina  as  an  Etruscan  town 
of  celebrity,  previous  to  itfi  capture  by  . 
the  Boii,  who  changed  its  appellation . 
to  JBdioJMf  which  time  converted  in- 
to Bologna.      It  received  a   Roman 
colony,  653  u.  c. ;  but  having  suffered 
severely  from  civil  war,  it  was  restored . 
by  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium ;  and-  became  thenceforward  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Italy. 
It  is  at  the  present  moment  well  built, 
commercial,  wealthy,  and  situated  in 
a  salubrious  though  not  a  warm  cli- 
mate ;  its-  walls  are  said  to  be  near  five  . 
miles   round ;  and  its  population  is . 
supposed  to  amount  to  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The  Cathedral  here,  a  fine  edifice, 
erected  in  1 600,  contains,  in  its  Sanc- 
tuary, the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci, a  Fresco,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation !  In  the  Chapter  room  is 
a  picture  of  S.  Peter  and  the  Madon- 
na, bewailing  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
by  the  same  master;  who  has  likewise 
adorned  the  lower  end  of  the  Choir 
with  a  fresco  of  Christ  presenting  the 
keys  of  Heaven  to  S.  Peter.  Beneath 
the  Choir  is  a  curious  Crypt. 

The  Church  of  S,  Pietro,  a  noble 
structure,  contains  a  Fresco  represent- 
ing the  Salutation,  by  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci. 

Tfie  Church  of  S,  Pelronio,  built  in 
432,  and  repaired  in  1S90,  is  large, 
and,  en  account  of  its  antiquity,  me- 
rits notice.  Charles  V,  was  crowned 
here  by  Clement  VII ;  and  this  Edi- 
fice contains  the  celebrated  Meridian 
of  Cassini;  the  gnomon  of  which  is 
eighty-three  feet  in  height. 

The  Domenican   Church    contains 

ie)  La  Postat  at  Samoggia,  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(g)  The  road  between  Milan  and  Bologna 
ii  most  excellent,  and  docs  not  i)a8s  over  one' 
high  hill. 
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goofi P^inting^^, anHmg  wbieb  utbci 
Famdiae.  of  Guidon  ooe  of  bis.  finoft 
GooaposltioDS  in.ireaco ! 

The  Ckurdt  ofS-  Bartolommeo  con- 
tains a  oelebratedi  Madonna  and  Ifi- 
fiwt  Jesus,  by  Goido— *and  tbe  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S»  Bartolonuneoy  by  Fran-. 
ceschinU. 

The  Church  <f  SU  Salmiore  is  en- 
ricbed  witb  good  IVdntings. 

Zm  Siudio,  tbe  ]M%oe  belonging  to 
tbe  University*  was  deaigned.by  Vig- 
nola ;  and  contains  a:  Stetue  of  Her- 
cples,  in  Brpn«e ;  a  Museum  of  Na- 
tnnU  History;  an  Anatomical  Tbeatre; 
a  Cabiuat  of  Antiquities;  and  a. Li- 
brary well  stoned  wdtb  ancient  Manu- 
scripts, and  Books  of  Science.  Some 
writers,  appose  this  famous  Univer- 
sity to  have  been  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosius  II,  in  425  ;  while 
others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the 
Countess  Matilda,  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  once  contained  six  thou- 
sand students,  and  seventy-two  pro- 
fessors :  but  its  celebrity  has,  in  modern 
times,  dimioished ;  though  Bologna  is 
still  an  excellent  place  for  the  educa^. 
tion  of  young  persons ;  as  masters  of 
every  description  are  attainable  here, 
on  inodenite  terms :  besides  which,  the 
high  cultivation  of  science^  and  the 
courtesy  which  characterises  the  upper 
rank  of  persons  at  Bologna,  render  it 
a  pleasant  place  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

J%e  Academia  deUe  belle  Arti  has 
a  very  fine,  though  not  a  very  nume- 
rous collection  of  Pictures ;  among 
which  are  —  No.  1,  The  bleeped  Vir- 
gin enthroned  with  the  Infant  Jesus : 
on  the  right  Santa  Caterina,  on  their 
lefl  Santa  Maria  Maddalena !  —  2,  The 
Baptism  of  Christ!  —  3,  The  blessed 
Virgin,  the  Saviour,  and  Angels.  — 
4,  Head  of  the  Deity  —  all  by  Fran- 
cesco Albani.  No.  9,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  —  by  Aspertini  Guido. 
Sio,  10,  Tbe  Crucifixion  —  by  Jacopo 
da  Bologna.  No.  1 2,  S.  Guglielmo, 
Duke  of  Aquitania,  receiving  the  re- 
ligious tunic — by  Guerrino,  in  his 
first  st^Je.  — 13,  &  Bruno,  Founder 


of  tbe  Order  of  Mionaci  Certosini  !— 
by,  Guercino,  in  bis  second  style.-^ 
14,  S.  Petar  kneeling.  —  15,  S.  John 
contemplating  the  words,  £cce  Agnta 
Dei,  &c.  — 17,  The  Deity— all  by 
Guencino.     No.  29,  The  Ascension, 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  —  30,  Head  of 
Guido — both  by  Simone   Pesarese. 
No.  34,  Tbe  Communion  of  S.  Giro- 
lamo ! !  —  35,  The  Assumption  of  the 
blessed  Virgin! — both  by  Agostino 
Caracd.     No.  36,  Tbe  blessed  Virgin 
in  glory,  with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms; 
Angels  paying  homage ;  and  Saints 
in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  picture !  — 
37,  The  Virgin  seated ;  the  Saviour, . 
S.  John  Baptist,  S.  John  the  Evange- 
list, and  Santa  Caterina.  —  38,  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  !  —  39  and 
40,  The  Annunciation.  — 41 ,  S.  Agos- 
tino —  all  by  Annibale  Caracci.     No. 
42,   The  blessed    Virgin   enthroned 
with  the  Infant  Saviour;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  four  Saints !  —  43, 
The  Transfiguration!— 44,  The  Vo- 
cation of  S.  Matthew !  —45,  The  Birth 
of  S.  John   Baptist.  —  46,  S.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert! — 47,  The 
Conversion  of  S.   Paul!  — 48,   The 
blessed  Virgin    in  glory. — 49,  The 
Flagellation. — 50,  The  &iviour  crown- 
ed with  thorns.  —  53,  S.  Rocco  and 
his  Dog  —  all  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 
No.  55,  The  blessed  Virgin  and  In- 
fant  Saviour  appearing  in  glory  to 
Saints  Petronio  and  Alo !  —  by  Gia- 
como   Cavedone.      No.   72,    Angels 
serving  our  Saviour  in  the  Desert — 
by    Gian-Andrea    Dondiicci.      No. 
79,  The  Annunciation  —  by  Frances- 
co Francis.     No.  89,  The  Madonna 
and  Saviour,  in  glory,  listening  to  a 
Choir  of  Angels;  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael vanquishing  Satan.     Saints  Pe- 
ter and  Benedetto  are  likewise  intro- 
duced.—  90,  The  Madonna,  Eliza-, 
beth,  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  seems 
in  tbe  act  of  blessing  S.  John  —  both 
by  Innocenzo  da  Imola.     No.   116, 
S*.  Margherita  kneeWtv^,  wcv^  cvcqsa- 
ing  the  Infant  SavVouv  \iv  VvU^olOaKt'* 
arms;  S.  Agostu\o,S.  OvTo\axckQ>^ 
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-^by  Parmigianino.  No.  122,  The 
DepositioD  from  the  Cross  —  by  Ni- 
colo  da  Cremona.  No.  131,  The  Na- 
tivity —  by  Camillo  Procaccini.  No. 
133,  The  blessed  Virginy  the  Saviour, 
Joseph,  S.  Paul,  &c. — by  Bagnaca- 
vallo.  No.  134,  The  Mcutonna  della 
Pieth ;  in  which  masterpiece  are  in- 
cluded the  Patron  Saints  of  Bologna, 
namely,  S.  Petronio,  S.  Domenico,  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  S.  Francesco  d*  As- 
sist, and  S.  Procolo!!!  — 135,  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents ! !  —  136, 
The  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the 
blessed  Virgin,  the  Magdalene,  and  S. 
John  at  his  feet!  — 137,  Sampson 
vanquishing  the  Philistines.  — 138, 
The  Madonna  in  glory,  the  Saviour, 
Angels,  &c. —  139,  Portrait  of  St. 
Andrea  Corsini. — 140,  S.  Sebastiano. 
— 141,  The  blessed  Virgin  crowned 
by  the  Holy  Trinity  —  all  by  Guido 
Reni.  No.  145,  The  Visitation  —  by 
Tintoretto.  No.  152,  S.  Cecilia  list- 
ening to  a  Choir  of  Angels,  and  sur- 
rounded by  S.  Paul,  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  S.  Agostino,  and  the  Mag- 
dalene ! ! !  — The  musical  Instruments 
in  this  charming  Picture  were  painted 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  the  other  parts 
by  Raffaellod'Urbino.  No.  182,  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  —  by  Ales- 
sandro  Tiarini  —  No.  183,  The  mys- 
tical Marriage  of  S*.  Caterina— by 
the  same  master.  No.  197,  Tlie 
Madonna  in  glory,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  to  whom  Angels  are  paying  ho- 
mage :  several  Saints  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  contemplating  the  divine 
Vision  !  —  by  Pietro  Perugino.  No. 
198,  The  Supper  of  Gregorio  the 
Great  —  by  Giorgio  Vasari.  No.  206, 
The  Martyrdom,  of  S.  Agnese ! ! !  — 
207,  JjBL  Madonna  del  Rosario  ! ! ! 
—  208,  The  Martyrdom  S.  Pietro 
Domenicano ! !  —  all  by  Domeni- 
chino. 

The  Palazzo  Marescalchi  contains  a 

good  collection  of  Pictures ;  among 

which  are  —  several  productions  of  the 

J^e/alsh    School  —  the    Head    of  a 

young  Man,  by  Rembrandt — a  fine 

Tintoret,    S.    Peter,    by   Guido -^  a 


Master  and  his  Scholar,  by  Caravag- 
gio — a  Head,  by  Denner  —  Banditti 
destroying  a  Town,  by  Teniers — an 
Old  Man,  by  Rembrandt — S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  by  Caravaggio  —  the 
Saviour  and  Angels,  by  Correggio ! ! ! 

—  S.  Peter  and  other  Saints,  by  ditto ! 

—  an  Ecce  Homo,  School  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci  —  S.  Cecilia,  by  Dome- 
nichino — a  candle-light  Picture,  mas- 
ter not  known  —  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Paolo  Veronese  —  and  Neptune 
and  Proserpine,  by  Correggio. 

The  Palazzo  Zampiere  has  a  Hall 
the  Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  painted 
byLodovico  Caracci;  the  subject  being 
a  group  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle  and 
Hercules !  The  same  apartment  con- 
tains a  Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci ; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in  search 
of  Proserpine ;  and  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine  in  the  back  ground.  The 
Ceiling  of  another  room  is  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci,  and  represents  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Hercules.  The  Ceiling  of 
the  third  room  is  by  Agostino  Caracci ; 
and  represents  Hercules  and  Atlas 
supporting  the  Globe :  this  room  like- 
wise contains  a  Painting  of  Hercules 
and  Cacus,  by  the  same  artist.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  fourth  room  is  by  Guer- 
cino,  and  represents  Hercules  stran- 
gling Antseus  !  One  of  the  accom- 
panying ornaments  of  this  Ceiling 
exhibits  a  beautiful  figure  of  Love 
stealing  the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

T/ie  Tower  of  Jisinelli,  erected  in 
]  1 09,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Paris  feet  in  height;  and  inclines 
nearly  four,  from  the  perpendicular 
line.  The  neighbouring  Tower,  erect- 
ed in  1110,  is  an  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high,  and  declines  above  eigh^ 
from  the  perpendicular  line. 

A  handsome  Fountain,  adorned 
with  a  colossal  Statue  of  Neptune,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  embellishes  the 
Piazza  del  Gigante  :  and  through  the 
city  runs  a  Canal,  by  aid  of  which 
Travellers  may  be  conveyed,  by  water, 
to  Ferrara ;  and  thence  embark  on  the 
Po  for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one  of 
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the  lai^gest  in  Italy :  and  the  facades 
of  the  PalaceSy  and  other  buildings, 
are  magnificent :  but  the  streets  appear 
narrow,  from  being  lined  almost  uni- 
versally with  Porticoes :  and  this  m- 
cumstancet  added  to  the  want  of  spa- 
cious pianas,  diminishes  the  beanty  of 
the  Town,  by  giving  it  a  sombre  ap- 
pearance.^ The  Modena  and  Fer- 
rara  Gates  are  handsome.  Travellers, 
on  arriving  at  Bologna,  are  greeted 
by  an  excellent  band  of  musicians; 
who,  after  having  played  a  few  tunes, 
are  well  satisfied  by  a  fee  of  two  or 
three  pauls. 

It  is  said  that  remains  oi  the  Baths 
of  Marius,  and  likewise  of  a  Temple 
of  lids,  on  the  foundations  of  which 
the  Church  of  S.  Stefimo  now  stands, 
may  be  traced  here. 

Bologna  gave  birth  to  Guido  Do- 
menichino,  Albano,  Annibale,  Lodo- 
vico,  and  Agostino  Caracci  *,  and 
Benedict  XIV :  and  among  its  natu- 
ral curiosities  is  the  Phosphorescent 
Stone,  found  near  the  City,  on  Monte 
Pademo. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the 
walls,  is  the  Campo  Santo ;  once  the 
Certosa  Convent:  and  here  lies  the 
celebrated  £Unger,  Banti ;  whose  vocal 
powers,  not  long  since,  captivated 
Europe.  This  Repository  '  of  the 
Dead  is  worth  notice  ;  and  its  Church 
contains  Paintings  by  Cesi,  Guercino, 
Guido,  &c. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  delta 
Guardia  also  merits  notice;  as  it  is 
approached  by  a  Portico,  consisting  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  arches,  built  at 
the  expense  of  various  individuals, 
corporations,  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments; the  whole  being  three 
miles  in  length,  and  extending  from 
the  City  to  the  Church ;  wUch  is 
magnificently  placed ;  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Superga,  near  Turin. 

(A)  Among  the  best  Hotels  here,  are  the 
Grande  Mbergo  Imperiale,  and  L*Albergodi 
S.  Marco. 

■  (0  Annitiale  Caracci  was  designed  for  a 
gokuinith :  but  his  uncle,  Lodovico,  observing 
that  botJi  Annibale  and  hisbrutberf  Agottino, 
were  Ueued  with  great  abiUUes,  took  upon 
himteifthe  oOce  of  inttrueting  them  in  the 


■  Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery,  and 
good  paintings,  should  likewise  visit 
&  Michele  in  Boaco  ;  once  a  Convent 
belonging  to  the  Olivetans.  The  Por- 
tico  of  the  Church  is  adorned  by  the 
pencil  of  Cignani :  and  one  of  the 
Chapels  contains  a  picture  by  Guer- 
cino, representing  Bernardo  Tolomei, 
the  Founder  of  the  Order,  receiving 
his  statutes  from  the  Madonna.  In 
the  Convent  are  several  fine  Works  by 
Lodovico  Caracci,  and  one  by  Leonello 
Spada.  The  situation  of  this  building 
is  lovely. 

From  Bologna,  by  the  Apennine, 
to  Florence,  tlie  road  though  hilly,  is 
excellent;  owing  to  improvements 
made  by  direction  of  the  late  Cav. 
Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  ac- 
complishing this  journey,  either  with 
post-horses,  or  en  voUurierf  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hours.  The  ascents 
and  descents  are  more  rapid  than  those 
of  the  Simplon,  though  not  sufiSciently 
so  to  render  a  drag-chain  often  requi- 
site, even  for  heavy  carriages ;  and  the 
paved  gutters  intersected  by  small 
wells,  made  to  receive  the  streams 
which  rush  from  heights  above  the 
road,  keep  the  latter  dry,  and  in  good 
repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pianora 
(the  first  Post),  the  country  is  rich 
and  flat ;  but  at  Pianora  the  ascent  of 
the  Apennine  begins,  and  continues  to 
the  confines  of  Tuscany.  Near  the 
second  Post  (Lojano),  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic ;  together  with  the  plains 
extending  from  Bologna  to  Milan. 
At  Lojano  Travellers  should  not  at- 
tempt to  sleep ;  because  the  Inn  is 
very  small  and  uncomfortable :  but  at 
Pietramala,  the  frontier  Custom-house 
of  Tuscany  ^,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween Bologna  and*  Florence,  there  is 

art  of  painting :  and  so  much  did  they  profit 
by  his  lessons,  that  their  memory  must  be  for 
ever  honoured  by  true  lovers  of  the  Arts. 

(*)    Here  Travellers  usually;  Vvasft  \3cv^vc 
trunks  plumbed ;  and  gvve  {xoTiv\.\vtce\.o  \S.n« 
francs,  per  caxriage,  to  Wvc  C\)L%\AXCi-Yi^»«b 
Officers. 
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au  Inn  provided  with  seTeral  beds; 
and,  though  not  good,  tolerable.  The 
ascent  from  Lojano  to  Pietramala  dis- 
plays bold  scenery,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Alps,  though  less  sublime ; 
but  this  part  of  the  Apennine,  from 
being  situated  immediately  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic, 
and  very  near  both,  is  liable  to  pecu- 
liarly strong  and  bitter  gusts  of  wind ; 
and,  therefore,  much  colder  than  the 
Alps.  About  a  mile  distant  from 
Pietramala  is  a  small  Volcaru),  situated 
on  a  hill,  called  Monte  di  Fo,  and 
covered  with  rocks.  There  beuig 
neither  carriage,  nor  mule-road  to 
the  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  walk,  in 
order  to  visit  this  Volcano ;  and  less 
than  an  hour  and  half  cannot  be  al- 
lowed for  going  and  returning.  The 
mouth  of  the  Volcano  disgorges  un- 
ceasingly clear  flames,  sometimes 
spreading  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  always  burning  brightest  in 
wet  and  stormy  weather.  From  Pie- 
tramala the  road  descends  to  Le  Mas- 
chere,   (a  tolerably  good  Inn,    well 

(J)  AU  the  Gates  of  Florence  are  shut  when  it  becomes  dark,  except  the  Porta  San.Gallo. 


provided  with  beds,)  thence  proceed- 
ing through  a  country  gradually  in- 
creasing in  richness;  till  at  length- 
Val  d'Arno  opens  to  the  view,  and' 
exhibits,  in  its  centre,  the  beautiful 
City  of  Florence,  seated  amidst  Adds 
teeming  with  almost  every  valuable 
production  of  the  vegetable  world,  and* 
surrounded  by  hills  clothed  with  the 
silver  olive  and  the  vine,  and  studded- 
with  an  innumerable  host  of  splendid' 
villas. 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on 
seeing  the  hills  so  full  of  palaces,  it 
appears  as  if  the  soil  produced  them. 
*<  And  if  thy  palaces  (continues  he), 
which  are  thus  dispersed,  were  con- 
centrated within  one  wall,  two  Homes 
could  not  vie  with  thee." 

Tlie  approach  to  Florence  displays, 
for  several  miles,  a  richness  of  cul- 
tivation unrivalled  perhaps  in  any 
country  (the  environs  of  Lucca  ex- 
cepted) :  and  the  entrance  to  the  City 
this  way,  through  the  Porta  San- Gal lo, 
is  strikingly  magnificent.  > 


CHAPTER  III. 
FLORENCE. 

Origin  and  present  appearance  of  Florence.— Palazzo  Vecchio.  —  Loggia.  —  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca.  —  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  —  Fabbrica  degli  UfizL  —  Magliabechiana  Library.  —  Royal 
Gallery. — Palazzo  Pitti.  —  Giardino  di  BoboU.  —  Muteo  d'Istoria  Naturale.  —  Duomo.  -* 
Campanile.  —  Baptistery. —  Chiese  di  San  Marco — S.  S.  Annunziata.  —  S.  Maria  Mad* 
dalena  del  Pazzi.  —  Santa  Croca  —  S.  Lorenzo.  —  New  Sacristy —  Old  Sacristy.  —  Capella 
de'  Medici.  —  Mediceo-Laurenziana  Library.  —  Chiese  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  —  d'Or. 
San-Michele  —  di  San  Spirito  —  del  Carmine  —  di  S.  Trinitk  —  di  &  Ambrogio  —  di 
S.  Gaetano,  &c.  —  Reale  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti.  —  Oratorio  dello  Scalzo.'—  Palazzi 
Gerini.  —  Riccardi.  —  CorsinL  —  MozzL  —  Buonaroti.  —  Strozzi.  —  Uguccioni.  —  Casa  dei 
Poveri.— Spedale  di  Bonifazio.— Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  —  Spedale  degi*  Inno. 
centi.  — Column  in  the  Via  Romana.  —  Column  near  the  Ponte  S.  TrinitiL  —  Column 
in  the  Piazza  del  Duoma  —Bronze  wild  Boar  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo.  —  PedesUl  near  the 
Church  of  &  Lorenzo.  —  Statue  of  Ferdinand  L— Porta  S.  Galla—  Triumphal  Arcli. 
—  Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.  —  Ponte  S.  Trinitft.— Theatres.  — Florentine 
Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster.  —  Accademia  della  Crusca.  —  Hotels.—  Provi- 
sions. —Water.— Climate.— Festa  di  San  Giovanni.  —  Corso  dei  Barberi.  —  Game  called 
Pallone.  —  Environs  of  Florence.  —  Royal  CascinL  —  Careggi  de*  Medici.  —  Poggi  Im- 
pciiale.  ^PratoYmo.  —  Fiesole.  —  Vallombrosa.  —  Abbey  of  CamaldolL  —  Convent  of  La- 
^eraia.  —  Character  of  the  Florentines.  —  Tuscan  Peasantry —their  behaviour  at  a  Dance. 
—  ^aecdote  relative  to  a  Foundling.  —  Laws  of  Leopold. —Population  of  Tuscany. 
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FhoaLumoEp  in  ItaHan,  FIreiiM,  wfaidi 
signifies,  in  die  Etruscui  language,  a 
red  lily    (ectually  the  arms  of  the 
dtjr),  iMB'deseiTMlljr  acqoired  the  ap- 
pellation of  La  Sella ;  it  stands  (as 
already  mentioned)   in  a  luxuriant, 
beautiful,  and  extensive   plain,  en- 
circled with  the   Apennine;   and  is 
said,  by  some  authors,  to  ha^e  been  an 
ancient  town  of  Etruria,  afterwards 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians*;  while 
others  sapposeit  to  have  been  founded 
tither  bj  Sylla*e  soldiers,  or  the  pre- 
ceding inhabitants  of  Flesole  :  but  all 
we  know  with  certainty  respecting  its 
origin   is,   that  the  choicest  part  of 
Csesar*s  army  was  sent  to  colonise  at 
Florence,  then  called  Floreniui,  about 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era: 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
■Emperors  it  was  embellished  with  a 
Hyppodrome  and  Campus  Martius, 
and  strengthened  by  a  Citadel.     Its 
walls  are  six  miles  in  circumference ; 
and   contain   about  eighty  thousand 
persons ;   and   the  river    Amo  (an- 
ciently  Armu),  which  runs  through  it, 
is  adorned  with  four  handsome  bridges : 
its  squares  are  qpacious  and  numerous ; 
its  streets,  like  those  of  every  large 
Tuscan   city,  clean,  and  eixcellendy 
paved  with  flat  stones ;  and,  were  the 
fagades  of  all  its  cfaurdies  finished, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  elegance  of 
this  Athens  of  Italy.*" 

The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  national 
Palace,  adorned  with  a  Tower  so  lofty 
that  it  is  deemed  a  chef-cTeBuvre  of 
architecture,  was  built  about  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Amolfo, 
the  Disciple  of  Cimabue. 

This  edifice,  like  all  the  early  spe- 
cimens of  Florentine  architecture,  is 
grand  and  gloomy ;  combining  the 
ancient  Etruscan  style  with  the  Gre- 
cian. On  each  side  of  the  Gate  of 
entrance  is  a  Group  in  marble ;  the 
one  represents  David  slaying  Goliath, 
and  was  done  by  Michael  Angelo; 

(m)  The  fintile  vale  through  which  the 
Amo  flows,  was,  accordmg  to  some  records, 
in  early  ages,  a  swan^):  and  toward  Prato 
there  is  suppssed  to  have  been  a  lake,  which 
extended  to  the  gpot  where  Tlorence  mm 


the  other  represents  Hercules  sla]ring 
Cacus,  and  b  attributed  to  Donatello.  * 
The  Court  leading  to  the  great  stair- 
case is  spacious,  and  exhibits  superb 
Columns,  which,  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  were  substituted  for 
those  raised  by  Amolfo.  Here  like- 
wise  is  a  group,  by  Rossi  da  Fiesolc, 
of  Hercules  slaying  Cacus.  The 
Great  Hall  of  this  Palace  is  a  mag- 
nificent apartment  with  respect  to  di- 
menaions  and  proportions ;  and  dis- 
plays the  most  celebrated  actions  of 
the  Florentine  Republic  and  the  Fa- 
mily oi  Medicis,  painted  by  Vasari, 
four  pictures  excepted  ;  one  of  which, 
by  LJgoasi,  represents  the  Coronation 
of  Cosimo  I, —  another,  the  twelve 
Florentines  at  the  same  time  Ambas- 
sadors from  different  9tate8  to  Boni- 
face yill,  also  by  Ligozsi  —  a  third, 
the  Election  of  Cosimo  I,  by  Cigoli 
—  and  a  fourth,  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Stefano,  by  Passignano. 
This  Hall  likewise  contains  an  un- 
finished Group  of  Victory  with  a  fallen 
Foe,  by  Michael  Angelo.  Tiie  Ex- 
ploits of  Furius  Caroillus  are  painted 
in  tempera,  by  Salviati,  in  the  Sala 
dell*  Udienza  Vecchia. 

Tlie  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
called  Loggia  dei  Lanziy  and  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea  Orcagna, 
is  a  beautiful  open  Gallery,  raised  on 
five  steps,  and  presenting  a  ft-ont  of 
three  Columns  and  three  Arches. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  support  a 
Frieze  and  projecting  Cornice:  the 
construction  of  ^e  roof  is  particularly 
admired ;  and  the  whole  Edifice  con- 
sidered as  a  masterly  combination  of 
Greek  and  Gothic  architecture.  Be- 
neath the  ardies  of  this  Edifice  are 
the  following  pieces  of  sculpture  :  — 
A  Group,  in  bronze,  representing  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes,  by  Donatello  — 
a  Group,  likewise  in  bronze,  of  Per- 
seus and  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini !    (The  Basso  Rilievo,  on  the  Pe- 

stands ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  Ainnel  cut  through 
Monte  Gonfalina,  the  stagnBXvX.  ^«X«t%  'vvi^ 
conveyed  to  Pisa,  and  l\vence  \.o  \3ev«  %Mk. 

(n)  It  has  been,  by  some  ^ivXeT%,«XX;f!isiQkNM^ 
to  Bandin^lt 
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deatal  which  supports  IhU  group,  i 
much  sdmired;) — and  a  Group,  i 
marble,  of  a  young  Roman  Wurrio 
ciiTjring  off  s  Sabiiie  Female,  whos 
Fatber  is  prostrale  sc  hia  (eat ;  wh 
the  Rape  of  (he  Sabinec,  in  Bass 
RilicTO,  on  Ibc  Pedestal,  by  Gic 


Porticoes,  tmiled  at  one  end  by  id 
Arch,  which  supports  the  apanmente 
occupied   by  coui 


by    Cio' 


if  Co9im< 


Bolog 


and  finely 


draped  Statuei 

line  the  Wallofthe  Loggia;  ana  two 
Lions  of  marble,  brought  from  ibc 
Villa-Mcdici,  at  Rome,  stand  on  eiliier 
«de  of  Ihe  Entrance. 

TAe  Fiasco  del  Granducn  U  adorned 
«ith  a  beautiful  Equestrian  .Statue  of 
Cosimo  I,  in  brooze,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna;  nho  has  represented  (be 
Grand  Duke  as  entering  Florrace  in 
triumph,  alter  the  conquest  of  Siena; 
and  on  the  Pedestal  of  Ihe  statue  the 
fate  of  Ihe  vanquished  City  is  recordert 
io  Basso  Rilievo.     Tbis  Fiaiia  like- 

Cosimo  I,  after  the  design  of  Am. 
manuali ;  and  exhibiting  a  colossal 
Matue  of  Neptune  in  a  car  drawn  by- 
four  sea-horses,  with  Tritons  and 
other  appropriate  ornaments:  but  the 
Fountain  is  ill  placed ;  and  the  statue 
of  Neptune  much  too  gigantic  for  its 


di    Bologna  i    togethw. 
nt  BgurcH  or  Equity  and 
Rigour,  by  Vincenio  Dsnti. 

The  Maglia6echiana  Library,  ridli 
iu  manuscripts  and  printed  books  eti 
Ihe  tifleenih  century  [and  w 
Florentine  Academy  meet), 


The  P 


1  del  Podesin,  convi 
seorihe  tbirteenlh 
ison,  and  called  II 


irted 


nolfb;  and 
notice  from  being  one  of  the 
early  specimens  of  Florentine  archi- 
tecture, lis  Gate  exhibits  tno  Lions, 
the  supporters  of  the  armsof  Florence: 
and  the  Walls  of  the  Court  of  lliig 
EdiRce  ore  covered  with  Manumenlal 

tens  who  held  the  offices  of  Podnta, 
Eseculore,  and  Capilano,  during  the 
Republican  Government,  are  in. 
scribed.  ThearmsofthePala»o, con- 
sisting of  Dragons,  Bears,  and  chained 
I>ogB,  may  likewise  be  seen  here. 

The  Fabhrica  degli  Vfia,  which 
comprehends  the  Qoyal  Gallery,  was 
built  by  Vasari :  the  eitcrior  part  of 
'/le  ediSix  is  ornflmenled  with  Dor' 


the  same  r 

Mfwilhl 

e  Royal  Gallery; 

the  latter 

pentolhepubHe 

in  ibc  mc 

raing  till  three  m 

Ihe  aftern 

»n,  fesliv 

als  excepted. 

SlaUcnt 

to.4-»g 

o  the  Royal  Gofc 

toy.      Be 

ween   the 

Statue  of 

Bacchus, 

in  marble ;  andt. 

opposite  I 

it,  the  Statue  of  a  Child.' 

firt  F 

iliiule.     A  Statue  of  Man« 

and  anoth 

rofSilen 

us,  with  an  inliuM 

Bacchus, 

30th  inb 

on«_tenBu.& 

of  the  Pri 

ces  of  til 

House  of  MedL 

>,  among  which  is  that  of  the  greM 


u  Riliei 


ritibute.  A  Horse  in  mar. 
ble ;  supposed  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  the  group  of  Niobc  and  her 
Children !  — Two  quadrangular  Co- 
lumns, which  appear  to  represent  Ihe 
victories  by  land  and  sea  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated  :  on  one 
of  these  Columns  rests  a  Head  of 
Cybele;  and.on  theolher.a  fine  Butt 
or  Jupiter  — a  Wild  Boar 
be  Grecian  sculpture  —  colossal  Sta- 
tues of  Adrian,  TiBJ 
—  two  Wolf  dogs  !  —  a  Bust  of  Leo- 
poldo. 

Firil  Carridar.  Tlie  ceiling  of  thla 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  an. 
besques:  round  the  walls  near  the 
ceiling,  are  portraits  of  the  moit 
renowned  Characters  of  antiquity  | 
■ehending  generals. 


I 


.  and  lii 


e  led,  below  the  portraits,   bN 
paintings  of  the    Florentine    Sehoob- 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  most  vs 
lection  of  Busts  of  the  Ron 
rors,    and  many  of  their 

go  round  the  three  corridotm. 


1   ma^nilicent   I   The   first   Corridor 


the  moit  H 
ntiquityt  J 
tstesmcD,'^ 
1  the  wall  S 

!  Se'hooli.H 
lablecot.  ■ 
mEmp».a 
aelatives.J 
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curious  Sarcophagi ;  one  of  which,  in 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  near  the 
entrance-door,  is  particularly  admired. 
On  the  left  side  are  Statues  of  a 
Wrestler,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  all 
especially  worth  notice;  as  are  the 
Statues  of  Apollo,  Urania,  and  Pan 
with  the  young  Olynthus,  on  the  right 
side. 

Second  Corridor,  On  each  nde,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
pOTtraits  <^  the  most  renowned  Cha- 
racters of  antiquity;  here,  likewise, 
are  paintings  containing  the  history  of 
S*.  Maria  Maddalena,  tc^ther  with 
aereral  pieces  of  sculpture,  namely, 
Cupid !  Bacchus  and  Ampelos !  a  Bac- 
chante; Mercury!  Leda;  a  circular 
Altar!  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Cleomenes ;  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  Ve- 
nus- A  nadyomene!  Pallas-  Athenas ;  the 
Pedestal  of  a  Candelabrum  dedicated 
to  Mars;  on  which  stands  a  small  trian- 
gular Altar;  Ganymede,  restored  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  Ganymede  with  the 
Eagle !  Venus,  whose  head  is  encir- 
cled by  a  diadem  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  coloured  with  Tyrian 
purple,  and  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones ! !    Torso  of  a  Faun  ! ! 

Third  Corriior,  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with 
paintings,  representing  the  revival  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  other  his- 
torical subjects;  in  which  are  intro^ 
duced  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent 
Characters  among  the  Florentines.  On 
each  side,  near  the  ceiling,  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  portraits  of  the  most 
renowned  Characters  of  antiquity; 
and,  on  the  left  side,  below  the  por- 
traits, are  paintings  by  the  Neapolitan, 
and  other  Schools.  Here,  likewise,  is 
a  large  number  of  statues;  among 
which  are  Marsyas,  restored  by  Dona- 
tello — Marsyas,  restored  by  Verroc- 
chio —  Thetis  seated  on  a  Sea-horse — 
Hygeia — a  Discobolus,  supposed,  by 
Viscond,  to  be  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Discobolus  of  Myron —  Minerva,  sup- 


posed to  be  either  an  Etruscan  woric, 
or  a  production  of  the  i£gina  School 

—  Mercury,  the  upper  part  ancient, 
the  lower  part  modern —  Apollo  seated 
— iBsculapius,  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  a  Group  {  there  being,  on  the 
left  shoulder  of  this  Statue,  a  mark  of 
the  hand  of  another  figure — Marcus 
Aurelius — Bacchus,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo—  Bacchus,  by  Sansovino— Apol- 
lo (unfinished),  by  Michael  Angelo — 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Donatello  —  a 
Copy  of  the  Laocoon,  by  Bandinelli 

—  an  antique  recumbent  Statue  in 
touchstone,  supposed  to  represent  Mor- 
pheus !  —  and  an  Altar  dedicated  to 
the  Lares  of  Augustus. 

Among  the  most  striking  Busts  in 
the  Corridors  are  those  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, in  marble  —  Julia,  the  Daughter 
of  Augustus  —  Marcus  Agrippa  — 
Caligula —  Nero  when  a  child  !  — 
Otho!  — Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Ti- 
tus —  Vespasian  —  Titus  —  Plotina, 
the  Consort  of  Trajan — Adrian  — 
Antoninus  Pius !  —  Faustina  the  elder  ° 

—  Annius  Verus,  the  infant  Son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius**  —  Marcus  Aure- 
lius Antoninus') — Commodus — Septi- 
mius  Severus —  Caracalla — and  Geta. 

Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  Statues 
of  Marsyas,  is  an  interesting  Apart- 
ment, called  The  Cabinet  of  SctdjHure 
of  the  jyieenth  century  s  and  contain- 
ing six  Bassi  Rilievi,  by  Benedetto  di 
Rovezzano,  representing  the  Life  of 
S.  Giovanni  Gualberto — six  Bassi 
Rilievi,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  in- 
tended as  interior  decorations  for  the 
Duomo  at  Florence  —  two  unfinished 
Bassi  Rilievi,  by  the  same  artist ;  one 
of  which  represents  S.  Peter  delivered 
from  prison,  and  the  other  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  that  Apostle  —  four  Bassi 
Rilievi,  by  Donatello,  intended  as  in- 
terior decorations  for  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  and  forming  a  Dance  of 
thirty  Genii — an  unfinished  Basso 
Rilievo,  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 


(o)  Placed  near  the  windowi.  \     (q)  Here  are  fout  EuKla  ot  'lilUxcvtt  kvo^ 

(p)  Here  are  two  Butts  of  this  Child;  one  /  lius ;  that  which  TeplesenUYvVniVlvV^^«TCkK1^- 
btmgfbaelyexeeated,  the  other  very  la ferimr,  j  dianofUfebcftngthafkiieilt, 


i 
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represents  the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
'Saviour,  and  S.  John  —  a  Basso 
-Rilievo,  by  Antonio  Rossellino,  which 
represents  the  Madonna  adoring  the 
Infant  Saviour  —  a  Basso  Rilieyo  of 
S.  John,  in  touchstone,  attributed  to 
T)onateIlo — a  Bust  of  Pietro  de*  Me- 
•dici,  by  Mino  di  Fiesole  —  a  portrait 
of  a  Female,  in  the  style  of  Donatello 

—  a  Bust  of  Macchiavelii,  executed 
in  1495,  author  unknown — a  Statue 
of  S.  John,  by  Michelozso  Michelozai 

—  and  a  Basso  Rilievo,  by  Andrea 
Verrocchio,  the  master  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

Cabinet  of  Modem  JBronxes*  Ori- 
ginals, Mercury  standing  on  the 
wind,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  ! !  — 
two  small  models  of  this  fine  work, 
and  a  model  of  the  seizure  of  the  Sa^ 
bine  Virgins,  attributed  to  the  same 
great  Sculptor  —  six  Statues,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  representing  Juno, 
Venus,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  &c.  Over 
the  door  of  entrance  to  the  second  Ca- 
binet is  a  iine  Bust  of  Cosmo  I,  by 
Cellini  —  this  Cabinet  contains  a  Mo- 
del in  WAX,  and  another  in  bronze,  of 
Perseus,  by  Cellini  —  Abraham's  sa- 
crifice, by  Ghiberti! — the  Statue  of 
a  Child  with  wings,  attributed  to  Do- 
natello—  David,  by  Verrocchio  —  an 
anatomical  Statue,  by  Cigoli  —  a  Bas- 
so Rilievo  representing  a  Battle — 
Bassi  Rilievi  representing  S.  Francis 
Xavier,  S.  Joseph,  and  S*.  Teresa,  by 
Soldani  —  and  a  recumbent  Statue,  by 
Vecchietta  of  Siena. 

Copies,  The  Venus  de'  Medici  — 
the  Arrotino  —  the  Wrestlers  —  and 
the  Faun  of  the  Tribune,  all  by  Sol. 
dani  — the  Toro  Farnese,  found  buried 
in  the  earth,  near  Artimino  —  a  small 
but  admirable  Copy  of  the  Laocoon 

—  end  a  Bust  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Cabinet  of  Antique  Bronzes;  en- 
closed in  fourteen  glass-cases  —  the 
first  of  which  contains.  Apis,  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Pluto,  and  a  remarkable 
Head  of  Saturn ;  Juno,  with  Etrus- 
can characters  on  her  hip  !  a  Grecian 

.Bust  of  Minerva,  &c.     Second  case, 
Venus  wJtb  hjur  Mttfibutes-^a  eelea- 


tial  Venus  ^^  a  triumpliant  Venus -^ 
an  Hermaphrodite !  —  an  Amazon  !-^ 
Mars  armed,  &c.  Third  case,  Her- 
cules, Bacdius,  and  Bacchantes  ~- a 
Faun  blowing  the  Doric  flute—- the 
Labours  of  Hercules  represented  by  a 
multitude  of  small  Statues  —  a  Genius 
giving  ambrosia  to  Bacchus !  Fourth 
case.  Victory,  Fortune,  Genii,  Egyp- 
tian divinities;  among  which  is  a 
beautiful  Serapis,  and  Isis,  crowned 
with  a  disk,  holding  Horus  on  her 
lap.  Fifth  case,  Etrmcan  divinities; 
R  very  fine  collection.  SisHh  case. 
Portraits  of  men  and  women ;  frag- 
ments of  Statues, beautifully  executed ; 
and  a  small  Skeleton.  Seventh  case, 
Ammalsofvarious'kinds,  which  served 
for  votive  offerings.  Symbols,  and  mi- 
litary Ensign»;  a  Hippogryph,  a  Chi- 
maera ;  a  Bull  with  a  man's  head ;  a 
'Roman  Eagle,  which  belonged  to  the 
twcnty-iburth  Legion— ^ and  an  Open 
Hand,  called  by  the  Romans  Manp- 
pulus.  Eighth  case.  Sacrificial  In- 
struments, Altars,  and  Tripods;  a 
curious  Sistrum ;  a  mural  Crown,  &c. 
Ninth  case.  Candelabra  and  Lamps. 
Tenth  case.  Helmets,  Spurs,  Bits, 
!&c.  for  horses;  Rings,  Bracelets, 
Ear-rings,  all  made  of  gold ;  Mirrors 
of  white  metal;  and  Needles  made 
of  hair.  Eleventh  case.  Ancient  In- 
scriptions graven  on  bronze — a  Ma. 
nuscript,  o\\  wax,  nearly  effaced  — 
Roman  Scales  and  Weights,  &c. 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  cases,  Kitehen 
Utensils  —  a  silver  Disk!  on  which 
is  engraved,  «  Flavins  Ardaburius," 
who  was  Consul  of  Rome  in  843. 
Fourteenth  case.  Locks,  Keys,  and 
some  Monuments  of  the  primitive 
Christians ;  among  which  is  a  Lamp 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  with  a  figure  of 
S.  Peter  at  the  stem.  Middle  of  the 
cabinet.  The  Head  of  a  Horse !  An 
Orator,  with  Etruscan  Characters  en- 
graved on  his  robe !  !  tlus  fine  statue 
was  found  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia 
^-r-a  ChimsBra,  with  Etruscan  Charac-  . 
ters  engraved  on  one  of  the  legs ! !  it 
was  found  near  Arezzo  —  an  Etrus* 
can  Statue  of  a  Genius,  or,  perhaps. 
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a  Bacchus, -found  at  Pfesaro ! ! !  '  A 
Minerva,  injured  by  fire,  but  very 
beautiful ;  on  the  helmet  is  a  Dragon, 
the  symbol  of  vigilance  and  prudence ! ! 
This  statue  was  found  near  Arezzo, 
and  one  arm  has  been  restored.  Be- 
hind the  Cbimaera  is  a  Torso!  and, 
before  it  a  Tripod !  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The 
cabinet  likewise  contains  four  Busts, 
found  in  die  sea,  near  I/eghom  ;  they 
appear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture ;  and 
one  of  them  .resembles  Homer.' 

Cabinet  of  andent  Vases  in  terra 
cotta.  This  Cabinet  is  embeUished 
with  A  pretty  Statue,  supposed,  from 
its  pensive  attitude,,  to  have  originally 
represented  the  Genius  of  Death; 
but  restored,  by  mistake,  as  a  Cupid. 
Tbe  Vases  are  all  denominated  Etrus- 
can ;  though  some  of  them  were  found 
in  Greece,  and  others  in  the  Island  of 
Elba  :  the  major  part,  however,  came 
Irom  Volterra,  Arezzo,  Orbetello, 
and  Sarteano,  near  the  ancient  Clu- 
sium ;  which  last-named  spot  furnished 
about  eight  hundred.  Two  of  an  un- 
common size  adorn  the  Armoire 
numbered  X.  Some  of  the  hand- 
somest are  inscribed  with  Greek  cha- 
racters ;  and  one  of  these  adorns  the 
centre  of  the  Armoire  numbered  V. 
The  finest  Vase,  with  respect  to  form, 
4S  black,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  Armoire  numbered  III.  The 
next  Armoire,  numbered  IV,  contains 
a  pair  of  Vases  precisely  alike :  and 
the  Vases  in  the  Armoires  numbered 
I,  II,  in,  IV,  and  Vlir,  are  all 
Etruscan.  The  ground  of  Etruscan 
Vases  appears  to  be  almost  universally 
black ;  and  the  paintings  found  upon 

(r)  Winckelmann  seems  to  have  thought 
this  fine  statue  tbe  work  trf'a  Grecian  artist; 
etpecial\y  as  Pesaro  was  a  Grecian  colony. 

is)  The  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Floren. 
tine  Gallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  a  period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort 
bad  reached  its  zenith  of  pm'ection  in  Etru- 
ria ;  where,  according  to  Pausanias,  bronze 
atatues  existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece. 
IVe  are  told  that  Romulus  had  his  statue 
made  of  bronze,  (nrobaUy  by  an  Etruscan 
artist;  we  are  likewise  told  that  this  event 
occurred  about  the  eighth  Olympiad ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  worked  in 
bnmm  till  about  tbe  sixtietb  OJymi^Md.  , 


them  fi-equently  .represent  national 
games,  combats,  and  the  coronation  of 
victors.  This  Cabinet  likewise  com- 
prises terra  cotta  Lamps,  and  Figures 
of  Animals;  which,  according  to  Cay- 
lus,  were  offered  by  indigent  persons 
to  the  gods,  in  place  of  victims. 

HaU  qf  Nhbe*  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  magnificent  apartment  is  the 
celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
Youngest  Child  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  Scopas ;  and  generally 
considered  as  the  most  interesting  ef- 
fort of  the  Grecian  chisel  Italy  pos- 
sesses :  it  is  not,  however,  perfect ;  as 
one  of  the  mother's  hands,  and  one 
of  the  child's  feet,  have  been  restored. 
Round  the  apartment  are  statues  of  the 
other  Children  of  J^iobe ;  which  seem 
to  be  the  work  of  various  artists.  The 
Daughter,  next  to  Niobe,  on  the  left, 
is  admirably  executed;  the  opposite 
Statue,  on  Uie  right,  has  great  merit; 
tbe  Dead  Son  is  wonderfully  fine; 
but,  considering  the  fable,  it  appears 
extraordinary  that  the  sculptor  should 
have  placed  him  on  a  cushion.  The 
two  Daughters,  on  each  side  of  the 
Pfiedagogus,  and  the  third  Statue  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance-door,  have  great 
merit.  It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted 
that  these  chtfs-d^ceuvres  of  art  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
cord with  the  subject. 

The  second  Statue  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance-door  is  a  Pysche,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy  of 
Niobe ;  but  was  introduced  merely  to 
ornament  the  apartment ;  as  likewise 
was  the  Statue  of  a  youth  kneeling, 
and  apparently  wounded.^ 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 

(0  The  Statues  placed  in  this  Hall,  to  re. 
present  the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at 
Rome,  near  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  are  sixteen  in 
number  reckoning  the  Paedagogus.  We  learn, 
however,  Arom  Homer  and  PropertiUB,  that 
Niobe  had  only  six  sons  and  six  daughters ; 
the  former  of  whom  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Apollo,  and  five  of  the  latter  by  that  of  Diana. 
Other  writers  say,  Niobe  had  fourteen  child, 
ren :  but,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  that  one 
of  them  (Chloris,  who  married  the  Monarch 
of  Pylos)  was  spared.    The  Grou^.  tiv«t^ot«^ 
ought  not  to  connst  of  moie  tY\a.i\ uiVcXACXi^wc « 
at  tbe  utmost,  fifteen  ^tsoii«.  lAt .  CoxSiun^^ 
an  able  and  ingen\onft  EngWftYv  aTOohXAti^Vm^ 
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*iih  Ihe  rollowing  Piclures.  —  Por- 
trait of  an  old  ptrson,  flupposvd  lo  be 
the  Moiher  of  Rubtns,  by  Vandyck 
—  a  Willi  Boar  Hunt.bj  Siiyd.^r5  !  _ 
Henry  IV,  of  France,  at  Ihe  bsltle  of 
Ivrj,   by    llubens  —  tlie    Tr 


ilry  □! 


Hen 


IV, 


Hubens  —  a  Forlune.teller,  by  Gher- 
■rdo  dello  notti  —  anit  (he  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Daiid,   &c.    attributed  to   the   tame 

CaUnel  of  Barocca.  The  Ador- 
altun  of  Ihe  Infant  Jegos,  by  Gherardo 
delle  notti  —  the  Deposition  from  ilic 
Cross,  by  Bronzino  —  tbe  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Anne,  by 
Luini  —  a  Story  from  AriosW,  by 
Guido  — Elizabeth,  Duche&s  of  Man- 
tua, by  Andrea  Mantegna  —  Jesus 
arreaied,  by  Soddoma  —  a  Man  Hiih 
s  Monkey  on  his  Shoulders,  byAnni- 
balB    Caracci !  —  tbe    Madonnj 


eaung    i 


bl^s 


,   callnt 

pDjwAi,  by  Baroccio !  I  —  Portrait  of 
Julian  de' Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
by  Alesiundro  Allori —  Small  picture 
of  a  Female,  by  Hulbein  —  portrait 
of  Eliiabeih  Brandts,  the  first  Wife 
of  Rubens,  by  that  master!— the 
Dispute  in  the  Temple,  by  Caravag- 
gio  —  portrait  of  Galileo,  by  Subter- 
inonl  — the  Magdalene,  by  Carlo 
Dolci !  —  S.  Peter  iiealing  the  lame 
Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple,  by 
Coaimo  Gamberucci !  —  Head  of  S. 
Peter  in  leaff,  by  Volterrano  !  —  the 
same  subject,  by  Lanfranco  I  —  Ihe 
Virgin  in  grief,  by  Sassoferraio  !  — 
portrait  of  a  Princess  resembling 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  by  Vandyck 
— portrait  of  the  Sculptor,  Francavilla, 
ity  Porbus  —  porlrail  of  VangeliaW 
Scappi,  by  Francia  —  a  Bacchanalian 
Party,  by  Rulsns I  —  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  on  Ilorutiack,  by  Velnsijuei 
—  8.  Clovis  oflbe  Cordelicra,  Bi!>hap 
of  Toulouse,  praying  to  the  Madonna, 


by   Carlo   Dolti  —  the    Infant 

Ih   An<<e)H.  byAlbnno  — the  Eia£.l 
:k    S:    Galla    Plaeidia,    being  *■ 
rlrait  of  Felicia,  second  Wife  of  ihT 
nperor  Leopold ,  by  Carlo  Dotci.  ' 
Thia  Cabinet  contains  four  Tables   < 
of    PlorcutlDe  Mosaic    Work,   called 
Optra   <H    CiommfHo."     The  octagon 
Table  in  the  centre   of  the  Cabitiel 
displays  lopasses,  onyies,  agate,  lapia- 
laiulr,  &c.      It  occupied  the  time  of 
Iwenly-iwo  artificer*   for  t»enly-fi»«   i 
years,    and   cost   forty   thousand  Mt   | 


interesting  Hea 

Brutus,  by  Michael  Angelo.only  ji 
begun  ;  and,  aborc  it,  the  flrst  warlE 
of  that  great  artist  (the   Head  of  a 

fifteen,  and  the  cause  of  his  introduc- 
tion' to  the  Platonic  Academy.  — 
Carneades  —  Scipio  !  rare  —  Sappho 
—  Solon  !  —  Head  of  an  old  Man 
admirably  preserved  —  Anacrcoti  — 
Head  in  Lapia  Suilliun,  supposed  to 
represent  Euripides— Marcus  An. 
tonius  Ilie  Triumvir,  B  colossal  Bust, 
and  very  rare — Demosthenes — Ci- 
cero!—  and  Plato  I — the  last  very 
rare,  and  displaying  Ihe  name  of  the 
philusopherin  Greek  characters.  Helv 
likewise  is  a  valuable  Basso  Rilievo, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Earth,  Air, 
and  Water  — and  the  centre  of  the 
Apartmentconlains  an  Altar  of  granite, 
»ith  Figures  in  Alto  Rilievo,  and  a 
Statue  inscribed  niih  Hieroglyphics 
(probably  an  Osh-ls]  resting  on  the 
Altar.  On  each  side  of  this  Statue  in 
a  small  Idol,  and  behind  it  a  Figure 
of  a  larger  aire,  seated.      This  Work, 

be  anterior  to  the  tii^e  of  Adrian. 

Cabinet  of  Ihe  HrrwrpliTodiU.  The 
Ch^'d'aavTc  at  Grecian  Sculpture 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  Apartment 

iniecu,  and  paintings  or eierydncrlpUon. . ' 
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reposes  on  a  lAsin's  Skia,  and  re- 
sembles the  celebrated  Hennapfarodite 
€)i  the  Paris  Grallery.  Near  the 
door  of  entrance  are  two  Fragments, 
one  of  which  (in  Parian  marble)  seems 
to  have  represented  Bacchus,  or  a 
Faun,  and  is  highly  estimated;  the 
other  (a  Torso  of  basalt)  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  a  distinguished 
artist.  This  Cabinet  likewise  contains 
Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  sent 
by  Juno  to  devour  him.'  — two  Child- 
ren and  a  Goose,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  fountain  —  a  beautiful 
Infant  crowned  !  —  a  colossal  Head 
of  Alexander,  Grecian  sculpture,  and 
particularly  fine !  i  —  a  colossal  Head 
of  Juno — and  a  colossal  Head  of  an 
old  Person  with  a  beard  ;  but  whom 
it  represents  is  unknown ! 

OaJbinet  of  £gyj)Uan  AiUiquitiei, 
Fixed  in  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the 
door  of  entrance  to  this  Cabinet  is  a 
very  curious  Tablet  in  high  preserv- 
ation —  the  Basso  Rilievo  opposite  to 
the  Mummy,  and  that  below  the 
window,  merit  notice;  the  first  on 
account  of  its  size  and  execution ;  the 
second  because  it  represents  several 
trades;  a  very  uncommon  circum« 
stance.  Fronting  the  window  is  a 
well-preserved  Mummy  on  a  Bed  of 
modem  workmanship,  imitated  from 
an  Egyptian  painting.  Here  likewise 
are  the  Coffins  in  which  the  Mummy 
was  found ;  curious  Papyri,  and  three 
CHass  Cases  filled  with  Vases,  Idols, 
small  Mummies  of  various  Animals, 
&c.  &c. 

Cabinet  containing  Portraits  of 
Painten,  chiefly  done  by  themsdves- 
In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  is  the 
celebrated  Vase  of  the  Villa  Medicis, 
adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi  represent- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ! !  — 
The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro 
Dandini :  round  the  walls  are  portraits 
of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  the  Caracci 
Family,  Domenichino,  Albano,  Guer- 
cino,  Guido,  Vandyck,  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Charles  Lebrun,  Ven- 
der-Werf,  &c.  &c.      The  apsurtment 
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which  commum'cates  with  this,  like- 
wise contains  Portraits  of  Painters.— 
The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Bimbacci ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  u  a 
maguiBcent  Table  of  Florentine  Mo- 
saic work.  —  Round  the  walls  ar« 
Portraits  of  Mengs,  Batoni,  Reynolds, 
Angelica  Kaufman,  Canova,  and 
Madame  Lebrun  :  and  here  is,  also,  a 
marble  Bust  of  Mrs.  Damer,  done  by 
herself. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Venetian  School,  Portrait  of  Sanso- 
vino,  by  Titian  —  portrait  of  an  Old 
Man,  by  Morone — our  Saviour  dead, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino  —  a  Figure  in  a 
Spanish  Dress,  by  Morone— the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviuur,  S.  John,  &c.,  by 
Titian  —portraits  of  all  the  Bassano, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  da 
Ponte  Family,  with  Titian  and  hb 
Wife  in  the  back-ground,  by  Jacopo 
da  Ponte,  called  Bassano  1  —  portrait 
of  the  Venetian  Admiral,  Veinerio, 
by  Tintoretto  —  Venus  with  her 
Attendants,  and  Adonis  dead,  by 
Bonvicino  —  portraits  of  Francesco 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  his  Duchess,  by 
Titian  ! — four  Heads,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, Paris  Bordone,  Tiberio  Tinelli, 
and  Campagnola — portrait  of  a  Person 
dressed  in  red  and  black,  and  leaning 
on  a  Table,  by  Paris  Bordone  —  two 
Dogs,  by  Bassano  —  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Antonio,  by 
Titian !  —  portrait  of  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  Cosimo  I,  by 
Titian  !  —  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee,  by  Tintoretto  —  portrait  of 
a  Man  in  black  with  red  hair,  by  Bor- 
done —  portrait  of  Pantera,  when  old, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  by  Morone — 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
Catherine,  who  is  offering  him  a 
pomegranate,  by  Utian ! !  —  and  the 
portrait  of  a  Woman  with  Flowers, 
commonly  called  The  Flora !  by  the 
same  master — a  Warrior,  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  —  a  Head,  by  Mo- 
rone— ^the  Last  Supper,  by  Bonifazio 
—  the  'j^ucifixion,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese—  portrait  of  ^tv«oVuvo  Vcv  ^<6i 
age,    by    TintOTeHo — i^VcwlX.  ^  « 
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Knight  jf  Malta,  by  Giorgione — por- 
trait of  Catherine  Cornaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  character  of  S.  Cathe- 
rine—  portrait  of  a  Geometrician, 
by  Palma  Vecchio. 

Cabinet  of  Gems,  $c.  This  apart- 
mentis  ornamented  with  fine  Columns 
of  oriental  alabaster,  and  verde  an- 
tique ;  and  contains  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  Gems,  &c.  (most  of 
which  were  collected  by  the  Medicean 
Princes)  together  with  a  Table  of 
Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  executed 
when  the  manufiicture  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  representing  the  ancient 
Port  of  Leghorn. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
French  School,     The  ceilings  of  this 
apartment,    and    those   which    com- 
municate with  it,  were  painted  by  the 
Poccetti  School.   Among  the  Pictures 
by  French  artists  are  —  Portraits  of 
A16eri,  and  the  Countess  d' Albany, 
by  Fabre  Xavier,  of  Montpellier — 
Theseus  raising  the  enormous  stone 
under  which  his  Father  hid  the  sword 
Theseus  was  to  take  to  Athens,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin —  Bust   of  a  Man 
clothed   in    black,    by    Philippe    de 
Champagne  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt, 
by  Bourdon  —  a  I/andscape,  by  Gas- 
paro  Poussin  —  Venus  and  Adonis  on 
Mount  Ida,  by  Nicolas    Poussin  — 
and    two  Battle-pieces,  by    Borgog- 
none.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Cabinet 
is  a   Statue  of  Venus  extracting    a 
thorn  from  her  foot ;  and  likewise  the 
Statue  of  a  Youth  examining  one  of 
his  feet,  which  appears  to  have  been 
wounded.       Whom  this  Statue  was 
intended  to  represent  seems  doubtful. 
Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Flemish    School,       Bust    of  a   Man 
wrapped  up  in  fur,  with  a  cap  on  his 
bead,  by  Denner !  —  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, by  Rubens — Portrait  of  a  Man 
in  a  black  cap,  with  a  paper  in  his  right 
hand,  by  Holbein !  —  a  LAndscape  at 
sunset,    by    Claude !  —  Portrait    of 
Southwell,  by  Holbein  —  the  interior 
of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff—  Fruit, 
^^  Abraham    Mignon  —  Gamesters, 
A^  s/cAn    Van  Son  —  the  inside  of  a 
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prison  where  the  death  of  Seneca  is 
represented,  by  Peter  Neff!  — portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein  — 
a  small  picture  of  Francis  I,  of 
France,  on  horseback,  by  Holbein—' 
and  another  view  of  the  interior  of  a 
Church,  by  Peter  Neff. 

Cabinet  ctmtaining  Pictures  of  the 
Dutch  School,  Peasants  at  table,  by 
John  Steen — a  Woman  selling  Frit- 
ters, by  Gerard  Dow — a  Miser, 
painted  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  by 
Horace  Paulyn — a  Man  with  a  Lan- 
tern, by  Adrian  Van  Ostade — a 
Schoolmaster  teaching  a  Child  to 
read,  by  Gerard  Dow !  — a  Peasant's 
Family  in  their  cottage,  by  Rem- 
brandt-^ nine  pictures  by  Francis 
Mieris,  namely,  a  Charlatan  exhibit- 
ing his  tricks  —  an  old  Lover  and  his 
Mistress  —  a  Man  seated  at  table  with 
a  l>ottle  of  beer;  and  near  him,  a 
Woman  and  a  Man  asleep  —  the  por- 
trait  of  the  Son  of  Mieris  —  his  own 
portrait — ditto,  in  another  attitude  — 
a  Woman  sleeping,  and  two  other 
figures  —  the  Painter's  Family — and 
a  Peasant  cutting  Bread,  while  his 
Wife  drinks  beer.  —  The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,  by  Vander-Werf — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  Manger!  by  the 
same  artist  —  a  Landscape,  by  Ruys- 
daal,  which  represents  a  storm  going 
off — the  Adorationof  the  Sbepherdsy 
by  Poelenburg — and  two  Landscapes 
with  Cattle,  by  Adrian  Vander-Velde. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Italian  School.  Venus  reposing,  by 
Albano  —  two  small  pictures  by  Ti- 
tian, one  of  which  represents  our  Sa- 
viour at  the  House  of  the  Pharisee ; 
the  other  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  Angels  —  the  Head  of  Medusa, 
by  Caravaggio!  —  Bust  of  the  Ma- 
donna  pressing  the  Infant  Saviour  to 
her  bosom,  by  Carlo  Cignani !  —  a 
Landscape  with  Persons  singing,  by 
Guercino— Europa,  by  Albano — the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso 
Dossi — the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  S.  John  with  Joseph  in  the  back- 
ground, by  Schidone — the  Madonna, 
Uie  Sariour,  and  S.  John,  by  Massari 
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—  tl«  nine  aubject,  b;  Guido  — 
Diaiu'i  Balb,  by  SoUniene — the 
BroluDB  or  Braid,  b;  Pilma  Vec- 
chio — Rack  Scenery,  bf  Saltuar 
noail — and  ttw  AnnuDculion,  bj 
QwoliJo. 

Cabinet  caOtd  the  Tritma.  Thh 
deganl  aputment,  built  after  llie  de- 
iifa  of  BuonUJenti,  and  paied  nllh 
prccioui  marbles,  conlaini  admirable 
■pecimens  oT  sculpture  and  poinling. 
Here  is  the  Venu>  de'  M«did,  found 
in  AdrioD'a  Villa,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  tbe  work  of  FruileleB*  ! ! ! ! 

—  IbeApoUo  (called  JpaUino//)  at- 
tributed to  the  same  great  artist  —  the 
dancing  Faun  '.  l !  evident];  a  pro- 
juctkui  of  the  best  age  of  ancient 
sculpture,  mid  eicellenu;  restored  b; 
MidiBel  Angelo' — the  ArrotinBl  ! 
found  at  Rome,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present Ibe  Scythian  Slave,  when  com- 
manded to  flay  Marsyas  —  and  the 
group  of  the  Ijitiatm,  or  "resilers ! !  • 
found  with  Hie  Miobe,  The  Venus 
de'  Medici  is  about  five  English  feet 
in  bdght ;  the  right  arm,  and  the  left, 
from  Ibeelbow  downward,  are  modern; 
indeed    ibe    statue,    wlien    first    dis- 

'corered,  was  broken  in  thirteen  pieces, 
Pliny  mentions  six  funous  Venuses; 
OCX,  by  Pbidias,  nhich  stood  under 
the  PonieoofOctaTia.at  Rome;  an 
other,  finished  by  Pliidias,  but  begun 
by  hii  pupil ;  and  tbjs  stood  just  with- 
out tiie  (own  of  Athens;  another,  at 
Rome,  in  the  Temple  of  Brulus  Cal- 
laicua;  and  a  fourth,  by  an  unknown 
artiit,  whicb  was  placed  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace  j  another,  made  by  Prai- 
ileles,  and  veiled,  was  purchased  by 
the  people  of  Cos;  and  the  siith,  an 
undraped  figure,  was  tent  to  Gnidus: 
but    this  latter,    the   more   excellent 


rorb  of  the  two,  it  supposed  to  have 
ten  destroyed  at  Consluitinople ;  as 
'U  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
the  Juno  of  Samos,  &c.  It  seems, 
thereftne,  impossible  to  discover,  from 
the  author  just  quoted,  whether  the 
modest  and  beautiful  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici be,  or  be  not,  the  child  of  Pra] 


teles. 


This 


s  Fariai 


arble. 


le  Pictures  of  the  Trib 
■,  the  Epiphany,  by  Albert  Durer 
Endymion  sleeping,  by  Guercino 
a  Sybil,  by  the  same  magic  pencil 
a  Holy   Family,  by  Micliael  An- 
gelo —  portrait  of  Cardinal  Agucchia, 
by     Domeuichi  no —Venus    with     a 
Love  behind  her,  by  Titian  —  another 
Venus,  vith  flowers  in  her  right  hand, 
and  at  her  feet  a  dog  !   also  by  Titian 

—  a  portrait  of  the  prelate,  Becctdelli, 
by  the  same  master — s  Holy  Family, 
with  the  Magdalene,  and  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  by  Psrmigianino  —  three  pic- 

AdoraUon  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Re- 
surrection, by  Manlegna  —  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  S.  Francesco, 
and  S.  John  tbe  Evangelist,  by  An- 
drea del  Sartul^lhe  Madonna  in 
coDlemplation,  by  Guido  I  —  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Ibe  Innocents,  by  Daniello 
da  Volterra ! !  ~  tlie  Holy  Family  and 
S.  Catherine,  by  Paolo  Veronese  — 
a  Uacchonte,  Pan,  &c  ,  by  Anuibale 
Caracci  !  !  —  S.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco 

—  S  Jerome,  by  Spagnolello  —  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  Jo)m,  and 
S.  Sebasiiano,  the  two  foimer  seated, 
tbe  two  latter  standing,  by  Pietro 
I'erugino!  —  Siipiciureshy  Raphael, 
nsm^v,  a  portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni, 
a  Florentine  lady,  in  his  first  style  — 
two  Holy  Families,  in  an  improved 
style,    though   still  partaking  of  tbe 

[iii)  The  m 
8°  l)Srf"lhal 


origlnsllj  a 

rorth;  either  of  CephiMOdorus,  who  mtda 
SymfUgma  at  Bj^hMui  i  or,  of  Hello- 
119,  whoexocutBi  a  rimltsr  group,  llioie 
Its  were  the  ku  otFtauW^ia. 
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Perugino  School  —  S.  John  in  the 
wilderness ! ! !  a  portrait  of  Pope 
GiuHo  II !  and  anotlier  of  La  For- 
ndrina  /  /  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
attachment  to  Raphael,  all  three 
painted  in  his  last  and  best  style  —  a 
portrait,  by  Vandyck,  supposed  to 
represent  Jean  de  Montford — and 
another  representing  Charles  V,  on 
horseback  —  Francis  I,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  by  Baroccio  —  the  Prophets, 
Job,  and  Isaiah,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
della  Porta !  — the  (light  into  Egypt, 
by  Correggio! — the  Virgin  adoring 
the  Infant  Jesus,  by  ditto  !  —  the  De- 
capitation of  S  John,  by  ditto  —  He- 
rodias  receiving  the  Head  of  S.  John, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci !  —  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Giulio  Romano  — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Schidone — Her- 
cules between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by 
Rubens. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  School.  Jesus  sleeping  on  his 
Cross,  by  Cristofano  AUori  —  the 
Head  of  Medusa,  with  the  hair 
changed  into  serpents,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci!— a  fine  Head  (supposed 
to  represent  Raphael),  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  —  the  Nativity  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision, two  pictures  in  one,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo !  —  the  birth  of  S. 
John,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — 
S.  Francesco,  by  Cigoli  —  S".  Lucia, 
by  Carlo  Dolci  —  small  Portraits  of 
Dante  and  Petrarca,  Tuscan  School 

—  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — the  Epi- 
phany, by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  — 
S.  Ive,  reading  Petitions  of  Widows 
and  Orphans,  by  Empoli  —  Bust  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  by  himself 

—  the  Decapitation  of  Holophernes, 
by  Artemisia  Lomi  —  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  containing  Portraits  of 
the  Medici  Family,  by  LippinO'*— the 
Visitation,  by  Albertinelli !  —  a  sketch 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci  —  the  Holy  Virgin 

^  Imc»  Pitti,  an  ostentatious  Florentine, 
j*od  t/fe  coatemporarY  of  Cosimo  Pater  Pa- 
J^Jm',''^*"  to  erect  tbla  Palace ;  but  bad  not 
sumcient  wealth  to  ffniab  it 


enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Saviour, 
S.  John,  &c.,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  — 
the  same  subject  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo  —  the  Descent  of  our  Saviour 
into  Purgatory,  by  Bronzino  —  a 
Child  grasping  a  Bird,  likewise  by 
Bronzino  —  S.  Zenobio,  Bishop  of 
Florence,  recalling  a  dead  Child  to 
life,  by  Ridolpho  Ghirlandajo  —  the 
Corpse  of  the  Saint  carried  to  the 
Duomo,  by  the  same  master.— the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli 
—  Joseph  presenting  his  Father  to 
Pharaoh,  by  Pontormo. 

The  Collections  of  Medals,  Camei, 
and  Intagli,  Drawings  and  Engrav- 
ings, which  belong  to  the  Florentine 
Gallery,  cannot  be  seen  by  Foreigners 
without  a  special  order. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  ^,  now  the  Royal 
Residence,  was  begun  after  the  design 
of  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco,  the 
most  celebrated  architect  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  finished  by  Am- 
mannati.  In  the  Quadrangle  is  the 
Basso  Rilievo  of  a  Mule,  who  con- 
stantly drew  a  sledge  which  contained 
the  materials  employed  in  the  build- 
ing ;  and  over  this  Basso  Rilievo  is  a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  attributed  to 
Lysippus.  *  On  the  Ground-^oor  is  a 
Chapel,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
Altar  of  Florentine  work,  with  the 
Last  Supper,  executed  in  pietre  dure, 
in  its  centre — the  ceiling  and  walls  are 
adorned  with  Frescos,  of  which  that 
representing  the  Crucifixion  seems 
the  best.  The  Ground-floor  likewise 
contains  fine  Frescos,  by  Sebastiano 
Ricci,  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  &c. 
The  first  room  up- stairs  contains  ten 
Statues  taken  from  the  Villa  Medici ; 
and  tlie  best  of  these  is  a  Minerva. 
The  second  room  contains  Busts  of 
Roman  Emperors,  likewise  taken 
from  the  Villa  Medici.  Other  rooms 
contain  a  princely  collection  of  Paint- 
ings; some  of  the  most  striking 
among  which  were,  in  thje  autumn  of 

(z)  According  to  Winckelmann,  this  statue, 
though  ancient,  is  of  a  time  posterior  to  tliat 
of  Lysippus. 
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2827,  thus  arranged.  Firsi  room. 
Two  large  Landscapes,  by  Salvator 
Rosa ! !  —  Gipsies  telling  a  Youth 
his  fortune,  by  Caravaggio  —  two 
Ijandscapes,  by  Rubens !  —  the  Mar- 
^rdom  of  S*.   Caterina,  by  Bassauo 

—  Titian*s  Favourite,  by  Titian  — 
and  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus,  likewise  by  Titian.  Second 
room.  The  blessed  Virgin  and  In- 
fant Jesus,  by  Murillo  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Giulio  Romano  —  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Cigoli, 

—  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour, and  Elizabeth,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — the  Deposition  from  tlie  Cross, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo!  —  Head  of 
Rembrandt,  by  himself.  Third  room. 
The  Mtidonna  deUa  Segghla,  by  Ra^ 
phael ! ! !  —  Mars  escaping  from  the 
arms  of  Venus,  by  Rubens ! ! !  —  the 
blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  S.  John, 
S*.  Caterina,  &c«  by  Raphael.  —  Ru- 
bens and  his  Friends,  by  Rubens !  — 
and  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  S. 
John.  Fourth  room.  Two  large 
Battle-pieces,    by    Salvator    Rosa ! ! 

—  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  by  the  same 
great  master  —  the  Fates,  by  Michael 
Angelo  ! !  —  S.  Mark,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo ! !  —  and  the  Madonna  in 
glory,  with  Saints  contemplating  the 
Vision,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto !  Fifth 
room.  The  Hours,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano !  — '  The  Saviour  and  Saints,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  !  —  the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  &c.  (being  a  copy  from 
Correggio),  by  Baroccio  —  and  Cal- 
vin, Luther,  and  Caterina  a  Boria,  by 
Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco,  one  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Lombard  School ! 
This  Collection  is  likewise  enriched 
with  the  following  pictures.  The 
Madonna  enthroned,  by  Raphael !  — 
The  Saviour  dead,  by  Pietro  Peru- 
gino  —  the  Madonna  enthroned,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  —  Astrologers,  by 
Zingona  —  Hunters  with  game,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  —  our  Sa- 
viour at   Supper,  by  Pal  ma  Vecchio 

—  a  portrait  of  the  Secretary  S.  Juli- 


ano,  by  Cristofimo  Allori— a  Child» 
by  Santi  di  Tito  —  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 

—  a  Holy  Family,  by  Pordenone-— 
two  Pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  Bre« 
thren,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — a  copy 
of  Raphael's  fresco  of  S.  Peter  de- 
livered from  prison,  by  Federico 
Zuccari  —  the  Madonna  and  Angels, 
by  Luca  Giordano  —  S.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolcl  —  our  Saviour  and  other 
Figures,  by  Cigoli  —  S.  Sebastiano^ 
by  Titian  —  two  pictures  of  the  As- 
sumption,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Annibale  Caracci— - 
Cleopatra,  by  Guido  —  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  his  Wife,  by  himself-— 
Giulio  II,  by  Raphael ! !  —  S.  John, 
by  Carlo  Dolci  —  a  half-length  Fe- 
male Figure,  by  Carlo  Dolci  —  Leo  X, 
by  Raphael ! !  —  our  Saviour  and  the 
Madonna  crowned,  by  Carlo  Dolci  — • 
a  Magdalene,. by  Titian  —  a  Child,  by 
Correggio —  S.  John,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone!* 

—  The  Ceilings  of  these  apartments, 
up-stairs,  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona  and  his  Scholars,  represent  the 
patriotic  actions  of  the  Medici  family 
under  emblems  taken  from  Heathen 
Mythology. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Venere, 
Minerva  forcing  a  Youth  (by  whom  is 
meant  Cosimo  X,)  from  the  arms  of 
Venus,  to  place  him  under  the  guid- . 
ance  o^  Hercules  \  while  the  Genius 
of  War  shows  him  the  laurel-wreath 
he  ought  to  aspire  after  —  The  Con- 
tinence of  Scipio  —  Antiochus  quit- 
ting his  Mistress,  to  go  where  duty 
calls  him  —  Crispus,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  resisting  the  Soli- 
citations of  Fausta,  his  step-mother  -^ 
Cyrus  dismissing  his  prisoner,  Pan- 
thea,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  by 
her  charms — Augustus  showing  Cleo- 
patra that  her  beauty  bad  not  power 
to  captivate  him — Alexander  receiv« 
ing  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius 
with  humanity,  but  without  being  be- 
trayed into  faulty  admiratloiv  oC  \X\^ 


(a)  l%e  diaposition  of  the  easel  pictures  in  I  would  b«  impou\b\eto  sdccMn  Vci  ^\i«.\.  vmsow 
the  Falasso  Pitti  is  ao  often  altered,  that  it  I  each  work  may  be  found. 
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latter  —  Massinissa  sending  poison  to 
the  Queen  of  Numidia,  that  she  might 
avoid,  by  death,  the  disgrace  of  swell- 
ing Scipio's  triumph. 

While  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  em. 
ployed  in  painting  the  Camera  di 
Venere,  Ferdihando  II,  who  came 
to  view  the  work,  expressed  great  ad- 
miration of  a  child  drowned  in  tears. 
**  See,"  replied jthe painter,  **  with  what 
facility  children  are  made  either  to 
laugh  or  wee^  !  **  and,  so  saying,  he 
gave  one  stoke  with  his  brush,  and  the 
child  appeared  to  be  laughing;  till, 
with  another  stroke,  he  restored  the 
countenance  to  its  original  form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  cT Apollo.  A 
Youth,  wIk)  again  represents  Cosimo 
I,  inspired  with  poetic  fire,  and  A- 
|>ollo  showing  him  the  celestial  globe, 
that  he' .  may  sing  of  its  wonders  — 
Caesar  attending  to  instructive  books 
as  he  walks,  that  he  may  not  waste 
time  —  Augustus,  after  having  shut 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  cherishing  the 
Muses,  and  listening  to  the  ^neid  — 
Alexander  preparing  to  march,  and 
taking  with  him  part  of  the  Iliad  — 
the  Emperor  Justinian  forming  a  code 
of  laws. 

CeiUpg  of  the  Camera  di  Maria, 
Cosimo  I,  under  the  form  of  a  young 
warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  boat,  and 
combating  with  his  lance ;  while  Mars 
assists  him,  by  darting  lightning  at 
his  Enemies  —  Castor  and  Pollux 
carrying  the  spoils  of  the  Vanquished 
to  Hercules,  who  makes  them  into  a 
trophy  —  Captives  loaded  with  chains 
supph'cating  the  goddess  of  "^ctory ; 
Peace,  with  the  olive-branch  in  her 
hand,  giving  them  comfort;  while 
Abundance  revives,  and  scatters  bless- 
ings among  the  conquered  people. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove. 
Jupiter  receiving  a  young  Hero,  who 
still  represents  Cosimo  I. ,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Olympus,  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune,  in  order  to  receive  a  crown 
of  immortality.  A  Genius  holds  his 
hands  before  tiie  Hero*s  eyes,  to  pre- 
vcat  their  being  daggled  by  the  t^len- 
dour  of  the  Thunderer;  while  another 


Genius  presents  the  young  man's 
armour,  perforated  with  javelins,  to 
the  goddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves 
his  name  upon  a  shield :  she  is  supposed 
to  have  just  begun,  and  only  written 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  Medicis, 
The  Frescos,  in  form  of  a  fan,  repre- 
sent the  emblems  of  peace ;  namely, 
Minerva  planting  an  Olive  tree  — 
Mars  mounted  on  Pegasus  —  Castor 
and  Pollux  with  their  horses  coupled 
together  —  Vulcan  reposing  in  his 
forge— Diana  sleeping  after  the  chase. 
Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and  Mercury, 
god  of  commerce  and  wealth,  appear 
among  the  emblems  of  peace ;  while 
the  General  of  the  Vanquished  is  re- 
presented as  making  ineffectual  efforts 
to  snap  his  chains ;  in  Which  attempt 
he  is  aided  by  Discord,  who  carries  in 
her  hand  a  torch  to  relume  the  flames 
of  war. 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Ercole^ 
Hercules  on  the  Funeral  Pile ;  above 
which  is  the  Apotheosis  of  that  Hero, 
whom  Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to 
Olympus,  where  he  receives  a  crown 
of  immortality. 

In  an  elegantly  furnished  Suite  of 
Apartments,  opposite  to  that  which 
contains  the  Pictures,  are  magnificent 
Vases  of  Sevres  Porcelain :  orna- 
mented Clocks  ;  Tables  of  Florentine 
Mosaic  Work ;  and  Canova's  cele- 
brated Venus :  and  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  Library  are  the  Manuscripts 
of  Machiavelli  and  Galileo,  together 
with  several  other  Manuscripts  and 
Printed  Works,  which  merit  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  may  usually  be 
seen  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  three  till  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Custode  up  stairs 
expects  from  four  to  six  pauls,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  party  he  at- 
tends; and  the  servant  below  stairs 
expects  two  pauls. 

The  Giardino  di  Boboli,  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  is 
very  large,  and  contains  several  pieces 
of  sculpture ;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  Dacian  Prisoners,  In 
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oriental  porphyiy,  ai  the  entrance ;  il 
colossal  Ceres;  the  Fountain  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  walk,  decorated 
with  a  colossal  Neptune  standing  on 
a  granite  basin  above  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  the  Ganges,  Nile,  and 
Euphrates  beneath,  all  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna;  Neptune,  in  bronxe, 
surrounded  with  Sea^moosters,  by 
Ix>renri  ;  and  four  unfinished  Statues 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Mtueo  d*Ittoria  Naturale,  coU 
lected  by  the  Grand- Duke  Leepoldo, 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  Museum  exist- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  anatomical 
pTeparatioos  in  wax   and  wood^   the 
petrifactions  and  minerals,  and  the 
thick-leafed,  milky,  and  spongy  plants ; 
which  cannot  be    preserved  in    the 
common  way,  and  are  therefore  beau- 
tifully represented  in  wax,  to  com- 
plete the  botanical  part  of  this  princely 
collection.     All  the  anatomical  pre- 
parations, in   wax    and  wood,   were 
executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav.  F. 
Fontana,  except  the   famous  repre- 
sentation of  the  Plague,  which  was 
done  by  the  Abbate  Lumbo  in  the  days 
of  the  Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  fine 
that  few  persons  can  bear  to  examine 
it.     Tliis  masterly  performance  owes 
its  present  place  to  Cav.  Giovanni  Fab- 
broni,  a  gentleman  already  mentioned, 
who  not  only  contributed  essentially 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Museum, 
but  likewise  to  that  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  general.     Below  stairs  is  a  Labo- 
ratory.     On  the  Jirst  fioor  al-e  two 
rooms  filled  with  large  Quadrupeds, 
Fishes,  &c.  — a  Library  —  rooms  de- 
voted to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Elec- 
tricity, and    Mathematics ;    together 
with  a  Botanic  Garden :   and  on  the 
secondfiooT  are  twenty  rooms,  contain- 
ing the  representation  of  the  Plague, 
and  Anatomical  Preparations ;  all  of 
which  may  be  avoided  by  persons  not 
inclined  to  see  them.    In  atiother  suite 
of  apartments,  on  the  same  floor,  are 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Shells, 
Fossils,    Minerals,   Wax-plants,   &c. 
The  Observatory  makes  a  part  of  this 
Museum,  which  is  usually  open  to  the 
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Public  every  day,  fiestivals  excepted* 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve ; 
and  again  from  three  till  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duamo, 
a  Tuscan  Gothic  Edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1290,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
finished  about  the  year  1445,  by  Bru- 
nellcsco ;    it  measures  (according  to 
report)  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Paris  feet  in  length.     Its  cupola  was 
completed   by  the  last-named  archi- 
tect ;  who  has  gained  immortal  honour 
by  the  performance.      Its   Lantern, 
designed  by  Brunellesco,  is  of  solid 
marble,  finely  carved.     The  outward 
walls  of  this  vast  and  gloomy  Church 
are  incrusted  with  black   and  white 
polished    marble;    the   pavement    is 
marble,  and  the  balustrades  and  pil- 
lars which  surround  the  Tribuna  were 
designed   by   Michael    Angelo,    and 
ornamented    with    Bassi    Rilievi  by 
Bandinelli  and  Giovanni  del  Opera. 
Toward  the  Via  de*  Servi,  over  a  Door 
of  curious  workmanship,  is  an  An- 
nunciation in  Mosaic,  called  by  the 
Ancients,  Lithostratum,  and  executed 
by  Ghirlnndajo :  another  specimen  of 
the  same   kind  is  placed  within   the 
Church,  above  the  Great  Door.   Over 
the  southern  Door  is  a  Group  of  the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour  between 
two  Angels,  by  Giovanni  Pisano.   At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Choir  is  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Benedetto  da  Majano ;  be- 
hind the  High  Altar,  a  marble  Pieth, 
said  to  have  been  the  last  work  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  which  death  prevented 
him  from  completing ! ;    and  on  the 
Altars  three  Statues,  by  Bandinelli, 
of  God  the  Father,  our  Saviour,  and 
an  Angel.  This  Edifice  likewise  con- 
tuns  statues,    portraits,   and  monu- 
ments of  celebrated  Characters  of  the 
Florentine  Republic.     On  the  right, 
near  the  great  door,  is  a  Bust  of  Bru- 
nellesco ;  next  to  this,  a  Bust  of  Gi- 
otto ;  farther  on,  are  Pietro  Famese, 
General  of  the  Florentines,  and  Mar^ 
silio  Fecino,  the  ReNiNex  o^  >^v^  Y\».. 
tonic  pWlosoph^ ,  a  wiatv,  qa  TWtt«tVaSc\<a 
for  his  learmng,  a^  fex  >i>asi  \oy<w^^  ^"^ 
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his  stature.  Near  tlie  Door  leading 
to  the  Via  de*  Servi,  is  an  antique 
Portrait  of  Dante,  the  father  of  Italian 
poetry ;  whose  tomb,  however,  is  at 
Ravenna,  where  he  died  in  exile. 
This  portrait  was  done  by  Andrea 
Orgagna ;  and  so  highly  do  the  Floren- 
tines venerate  the  memory  of  Dante, 
that  the  place  where  he  often  sat,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duoxno,  is  carefully 
distinguished  by  a  white  stone.  ^  Near 
this  great  poet,  is  the  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Hawk  wood,  a  celebrated  Ge- 
neral, (called  by  the  Florentines, 
Giovanni  Acuto) :  and  another  por- 
trait of  Nicolo  da  Tolentino;  and 
under  the  first-named  picture  is  an 
Inscription,  which  says,  Acutd  was  a 
British  Knight.*^  In  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Zenobio  is  a  bronze  Ciborio,  by 
Ghiberti ;  and  the  Door  of  the  Sacristy 
was  executed  by  Luca  della  Robbia, 
the  inventor  of  painting  upon  glass. <* 

The  Campanile^  a  Greco- Araba 
Gothic  quadrangular  Tower  of  black, 
white,  and  red  polished  marble,  de- 
signed by  Giotto,  and  begun  in  1334, 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty  Paris  feet 
in  height,  and  the  most  beautiful  Edi- 
fice of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  four 
Statues,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  Bap- 
tistery, are  by  Donatello ;  and  one  of 
these  (called  by  its  author,  his  Zuc- 
cotict  or  Baldpate,)  he  preferred  to  all 
his  other  works,  partly  from  the  beauty 
of  the  sculpture,  and  partly  because 
it  resembled  one  of  his  friends.  The 
other  statues  are  by  Nicolo  Aretino, 
Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino,  and  Luca 
della  Robbia. 

S,  Giovanni,  or  ihe  Baptistery,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form, with 
a  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pan- 

(6)    Dante  was  l)om  at  Florence,  a.  d. 

1261.    He  fought  in  two  battles ;  was  four. 

teen  times  appointed  Ambassador,  and  once 

Prior  of  the  Republic:  but,  nevertheless,  with- 

out  having  committed  any  crime  against  bis 

country,   ne  was  stripped   of  his   fortune, 

banished,  and  even  condemned  to  be  burnt 

alive. 

(^  Among  the  fordgn  Condottieri  who 

served  Jn  the  martial  coatetta  between  Pisa 

^'odrJoreace,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having, 


theon  at  Rome.  The  exterior  walls  are 
incrusted  with  polished  marble ;  and  the 
two  Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  for- 
merly gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  they 
deserved  to  have  been  the  gates  oi  Pa- 
radise.    The  other  door  was  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  afirer  the  designs 
of  Giotto.     The  foliage  and  festoons, 
round  the  first-named  Doors,  are  by 
Ghiberti's  son,  Bonacorsa ;  the  Bassi 
Rilievi  represent  Scriptural  Histories, 
On  the  outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a 
celebrated  Group,  in  bronze,  by  F. 
Rustici,  representing  S.  John  Baptist 
with  a  Scribe  and  a  Pharisee.    "The 
two  porphyry  Columns,  on  the  sides 
of  the  principal  entrance,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Pisans  to  the  Florentines, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
guarded  Pisa  while  its  inhabitants  were 
engaged   in   subduing  Majorca    and 
Minorca :  and  the  pendent    Chains, 
seen  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
City,  are  trophies  won  by  the  Floren- 
tines when  they  conquered  the  ancient 
Porto  Pisano.     The  interior  part  of 
the  Baptistery  is  adorned  with  sixteen 
immense  granite  Columns,  which  sup- 
port a  Gallery ;   and  between  these 
Columns  are  Statues  representing  the 
twelve  Apostles,  the  Law  of  nature, 
and  the  written  Law,  all  by  Amman- 
nati :  except  S.  Simon,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  original  statue  being 
broken,  was  replaced  by  Spinnazzi. 
The  High  Altar  is  adorned  with  a 
Statue  of  S.  John  Baptist  in  the  act 
of  being  transported  to  Heaven  by 
Angels ;  and  this  group,  and  the  Or- 
naments of  the  Pulpit,  are  by  Ticci- 
ati.     On  the  Ceiling  are  Mosaics  by 
Apollonius  (a  Grecian  artist),  Andrea 

together  with  his  followers,  **  the  white 
Company,"  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Ed. 
ward  111,  of  England,)  was  by  far  the  most 
accomplished  Commander  of  his  time :  his 
last  years  were  devoted  to  the  Florentines ; 
by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  a  magnifl. 
cent  fUneral  in  \2l&^. 

{d^  The  Meridian  in  this  church  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  astronomical  instrument  in 
Eurc^. 
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Teffi,  Gaddo,  Gaddi,  &c  The  Pave- 
ment is  chiefly  Ancient  Mosaic,  and 
in  one  part  represents  the  Sun,  with 
the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In 
ancient  Mosaic,  likewise,  is  the  follow- 
ing Inscription,  which  may  be  read 
either  backward  or  forward :  **  En  giro 
torte  Sol  Moi  et  rotor  igne.*** 

The  Ckieta  di  S-  Marco,  belonging 
to  the  Padri  Domenicani,  is  a  hand- 
some Edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculp- 
ture  and    valuable  paintings.       On 
the  right  of  the  great  door  are — a 
Crucifixion,  by  Santi  di  Tito— the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo !  —  and  an  old  Mo- 
saic, representing  the  Madonna,  &c. 
The  Cupolaof  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
by  Alessandro   Gherardini ;  and  be- 
hind the  high  altar  is  the  Last  Supper, 
by  SacconL     To  the  right  of  the  tri- 
buna is  the  Serragli  Chapel,  the  Ceil- 
ing of  which  was  punted  by  Poccetti ! 
Here,  likewise,  are,  the  Last  Supper, 
by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  tlie  Supper  of 
Emmaus,  by  Cav.  Curradi.     Farther 
on,  is  the  Salviati  Chapel,  completely 
incrusted  with  marble,  and  containing 
a   Picture,  by  Alessandro  Allori,  of 
the  return  of  our  Saviour  from  Pur- 
gatory ;  a  Statue  of  S.  John  Baptist, 
executed  after  the  design  of  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  by  Francavilla ;  bronze 
Bassi  Hi  lievi  executed  after  the  designs 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Portigi- 
ani ;  a  Cupola,  painted  by  A  less.  Al- 
lori ;  two  Paintings,  representing  the 
Exposition  and  Translation  of  S.  An- 
tonino,  by  Passignauo ;  and,  under  the 
Arch  of  the  Chapel,  S.  Antonino  in 
marble,   by    Giovanni   di    Bologna. '^ 
Leading  down  the  Church,  toward  the 
great  door,  is  a  picture,  by  Cigoli, 
representing  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
in  the  habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the 
Cross;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gabbiani,  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo's  celebrated  picture 
of  the   Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.    Catherine;  S.    Vincenzio   Ferreri 
preaching  to  the  people ;  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, by  Paggi.     The  Ceiling  of 


the  nave  is  painted  by  Pucci ! ;  and 
the  Curtain  of  the  Organ,  by  Gherar- 
dini.    In  this  Church  are  buried  two 
celebrated  men,  Angelo  Poliziano,and 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  both 
highly  famed  for  their  learning  ;  and 
the  latter  was  not  only  styled,  '*  The 
phoenix  of  tlie  sciences,**  but  called,  by 
Scaliger,  *<  A  prodigy — a  man  with- 
out a  fault!**— They  both  died  in 
1494.     The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  An- 
tonio Novelli  ;   two  Bassi  Rilievi,  by 
Conti ;  and,  over  the  first  Door,  with- 
inside,  a  Picture,  by  Beato  Giovanni 
Angelico!     The   Library  is  rich  in 
Manuscripts — the  Cloisters  are  adorn- 
ed with  Frescos,  by  B.  G.  Angelico, 
Poccetti,    Fra  Bartolommeo,    Carlo 
Dolci,  &c.  ;  and  near  the  garden  is  a 
chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti,  and  now 
the  Sj}ezieria,  where  the  best  essences 
in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

The  Church  of  the  S.  S^  ytnnunziata 
(a finely  proportioned  Edifice)  contains 
a  Fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  done 
by  a  certain  Bartolommeo ;  who  being, 
it  is  said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the 
countenance  of  the  Madonna  properly 
seraphic,  fell  asleep,  while  pondering 
over  his  work ;  and,  on  waking,  found 
it  executed  in  a  style  he  was  unable  to 
equal ;  upon  which,  he  instantly  ex- 
claimed, **  A  miracle,  a  miracle!**  — 
and  his  countrymen  were  too  fond  of 
miracles  not  to  believe  him  ;  although 
the  Madonna*s  face  is  by  no  means  so 
exquisitely  painted  as  to  be  attributed 
to  a  heavenly  artist.  The  oj)en  Vesti- 
bule, leading  to  the  Church,  is  orna- 
mented with  several  Frescos ;  namely, 
a  Nativity,  by  Baldovinetti ;  S.  Filip- 
po  Benizzi  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life  in  consequence  of  a 
vision,  by  Rosselli ;  S.  Filippo  co- 
vering a  naked  Leper  with  his  own 
shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  S.  Fi- 
lippo, while  travelling  toward  Mo- 
dena,  reviled  by  Young  Men  sitting 
under  a  tree,  which  being  struck  with 
lightning,  two   of  the    LleNvVn^  «x« 

S.  Antonino  contains  two  fltv^TxcXxne^^Xiri 


{e)  *'  I%<Bbu8  drives  on,  oblique,  h'u  Bery 

car.**  I    L^oiuuu  }   uaiueiiY,  vtiv  n.vnviKi.v«: 

[g)  One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  of  j  rus,  and  the  Vision  ot  EseVAeV 


Nakiini  ;  namely,  the  HeuinecX^OTi  o1 
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killed ;  —  this  U  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
as  are,  S.  Filippo  delivering  a  young 
Person  from  an  evil  Spirit  —  a  dead 
Child  restored  to  life,  by  touching  the 
garment  which  covered  the  corpse  of 
the  Saint — Women  and  Children 
kneeling  round  a  Friar,  who  is  adorned 
with  the  relics  of  S.  Filippo's  clothes 
—  and  seven  Lunettes,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  Marriage 
of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Francabigio ; 
the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  by 
Pontormo;  and  the  Assumption,  by 
Rossi.  This  Corrida*  contains  a 
Bust  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The 
Church  of  the  Annunziata  is  loaded 
with  ornaments :  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ceiling  is  an  Assumption,  by  Volter- 
rano ;  who  likewise  painted  the  Cupola 
of  the  Tribuna  !  In  the  Chapel  which 
encloses  the  miraculous  picture,  are 
an  altar,  adorned  with  silver  Bassi 
Rilievi ;  two  silver  Candelabra  about 
six  feet  high ;  two  large  silver  Statues 
of  Angels;  a  Ciborio,  beautifully 
worked,  and  embellished  with  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
a  silver  Cornice,  from  which  hangs  a 
Curtain  of  Uie  same  metal ;  and  an 
immense  number  of  silver  Lilies,  and 
Lamps,  which  encircle  the  altar.  The 
Pavement  of  this  Chapel  is  porphyry 
and  Egyptian  granite ;  and,  in  the  ad- 
joining Oratory,  the  waUs  of  which 
are  incrusted  with  agate,  jasper,  and 
other  precious  stones,  is  a  Crucifix, 
by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo.  To  the 
left  of  the  great  door  is  a  Picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  by  Aless.  Allori ; 
and  another,  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Stradano:  the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes 
-of  the  Chapel  on  this  side,  at  the  end 
of  the  cross,  are  painted  in  fresco,  by 
Volterrano ;  and  contain  a  curious  old 
Picture,  over  the  Altar,  of  S.  Zenobio, 
and  other  figures.  In  front  of  the 
High  Altar  (which  is  adorned  with  a 
splendid  silver  Ciborio),  are  recum- 
bent  Statues,  the  one  by  Francesco  da 
S.  Gallop  the  odier  by  Giovanbatista 
Foggini :  and  behind  the  altar  is  a 
Chapel  decoratedL  aS\»x  the  designs,  and 
^  tite  eMpeaae,  afOhvaanidiBolog' 


I  na,  who  was  buried  in  it ;  and  whose 
Tomb  is  adorned  with  a  Crucifix  and 
Bassi  Rilievi,  in  bronze,  executed  by 
himself,  fcnrtheGrand-Duke,  by  whom 
they  were  thus  handsomely  and  judi- 
ciously  appropriated.  The  Chapd 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
by  Ligozzi ;  a  Pietd,  by  Passignano ; 
a  Nativity,  by  Paggi ;  and  a  Cupoletta, 
by  Poccetti !  Leading  from  the  high 
altar,  toward  the  great  door  in  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  cross  to  that  already 
described,  is  a  Chapel,  painted  by  Vin- 
cenzio  Meucci :  and  near  this,  is  the 
Chapel  of  Bandinelli,  containing  a 
dead  Christ,  in  marble,  supported  by 
Nicodemus ;  the  latter  being  a  portrait 
of  Bandinelli,  by  whom  this  group 
was  executed.  The  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  representing  the  Canonisation 
of  Santa  Giuliana,  is  by  Romei^  In 
a  Corridor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Church,  is  the  celebrated  fresco,  called 
La  Madonna  del  Sacco  III  deemed  the 
masterpiece  of  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and 
at  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  said  to  have  gazed  unceasingly. 
It  is  recorded,  that  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  work  did  it  for  a  sack  of  corn, 
in  a  time  of  famine.  Here  are  other 
Paintings,  by  eminent  artists;  and 
those  in  the  Corridor,  which  contains 
the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  were  done  by 
Poccetti,  who  has  represented  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  Six  Founders 
of  the  Monastery.  Another  Corridor 
contains,  Menetto  preaching  before  S. 
Louis,  King  of  France ;  Innocent  IV, 
making  his  nephew  Protector  of  the 
ordejr  of  Servites,  both  by  Rosselli; 
and  the  Madonna  in  a  car,  by  Salim- 
beni.  Another  Corridor  exhibits  Alex- 
ander IV,  giving  Religion  power  to 
erect  monasteriesthroughout  die  world, 
by  Rosselli;  Buonfigliulo  resigning 
the  Government  of  the  Church,  by 
Poccetti ;  three  other  Paintings,  by 
Salimbeni ;  and,  on  the  Ceiling,  small 
Portraits  of  illustrious  Servites.  The 
Refectory  is  adorned  with  a  fresco,  by 
Santi  di  Tito ;  and,  on  the  top  of  the 
Stairs,  leading  to  the  Noviziato,  is  a 
Piethf  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  deemed 
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oiM  of  his  best  works ;  this  grvat  Pain- 
ter was  buried  in  the  open  Vestibule 
before  the  -  Cburdi. 

Tke  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Maddnltna 
dd  Paxad  particularlj  deserves  notice, 
OD  account  of  the  Neri  Chapel,  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Court  leading 
to  the  Church.     The  Altar-piece  of 
this  Chapel  is  by  Passignano ;  and  its 
Cupoletta  contains  the  ekef-d'ceuvre  of 
Fbccetti,  representing  the  Mansions 
of  the  Blessed ! !     In  the  Church  is  a 
magnificent  Capetta  maggiore,  incrust- 
ed  with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles, 
and  adorned  by  twelve  Columns  of  Si- 
cilian jasper,  with  capitals  and  bases 
of  bronse  gilt.    Here  rest  the  remains 
of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi, 
surrounded  withBasslRilievi  of  bronze 
gilt  (expressing  the  most  memorable 
actions  of  her  life),  and  four  marble 
Statues,  representing  her  most  conspi- 
cuous virtues ;  namely.  Piety,  Meek- 
ness, Penitence,  and  Religion.    Meek- 
ness, with  the  lamb  and  dove,  and 
Religion  with  a  veil,  are  particularly 
worth  notice;    especially  the  latter; 
the   features  through  the    veil  being 
finely  expressed.  The  Cupola  is  by  Pie- 
tro  Dandini ;  and  the  other  Paintings, 
by  Ciro  Ferri  and   Luca  Giordano. 
On  the  right  of  Uie  high  altar  is  a 
Chapel  adorned  with  Frescos,  by  Sor- 
bolini,  a  living  artist ;  and  on  the  left 
another  Chapel,  likewise  painted  in 
Fresco,   by    Catani,   a  living   artist, 
lliis  Church  also  contains  a  fine  Cru- 
cifix in  wood,  by  Buontalenti;  and 
the  Curtain  of  the  Organ,  by  G.  B. 
Cipriani,  who  has  left  no  other  work 
in  Florence,  represents  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  receiving  the  Communion 
from  the  hand  of  our  Saviour !     The 
first  Chapel,  on  the  right,   near  the 
great  door,  contains  the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Romolo,  by  Carlo  Portelli ;  said  to 
be  the  only  picture  he  ever  painted ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Church 

(A)  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  was  not  only 
deoned  the  most  eminent  Sculptor  and 
Architect  of  his  time,  but  is  hkewise  called 
the  Founder  of  the  Florentine,  and  French 
flebools  of  Painting.  When  an  infant  he  was 
put  out  to  nuxse  at  the  vi}}age  of  Settigiumo, 


are,  the  Visitation,  by  Ghirlandajo; 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  SantI  di  Tito 
—  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Madon- 
na, by  Angelico !  Tlie  Chapter-room 
and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery  to 
which  this  Church  belongs,  are  em- 
bellished with  the  works  of  Penigino^ 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated artists. 

The   Chieta  di  Santa  Croce,   built 
about  the  year  1 294,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a  vast 
Edifice,  better  calculated  to  promote 
religious  contemplation  than  any  other 
church  at  Florence.  Over  the  Middle- 
door  of  the   Fagade,  is  a  Statue,  in 
bronze,    by   Donatello  —  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Church,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Tomb  of  Michael  Angelo ;  who 
^as  bom  at  Chiusi,  near  Arezzo,  in 
1474,  and  died  at  Rome,  1563;  but 
the  Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany,  jealous 
that  Rome  should  have  the  honour  of 
providing  a  grave  for  this  great  and 
good  man,  ordered  his  body  to  be  re- 
moved   thence,    and   buried    in   the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce.     The  family 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  noble:  and 
his  parents  were  averse  to  his  becoming 
an  artist ;  which  they  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  nobility :  he,  however,  by  un- 
ceasing importunities,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  him  follow 
his  natural  genius.     Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, and  Architecture,  are  represented, 
in  mourning  attitudes,  sitting  beneath 
the  tomb  of  their  Favourite;  whose 
Bust  rests  upon  a  sarcophagus :  and 
a  small  Painting,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
is  introduced  among  the  ornaments  at 
the  top  of  the  monument.     The  sta- 
tue of  Sculpture,  by  Cioli,  is  ill  done ; 
Architecture^  by  Giovanni  dell*  Opera, 
is  more  happily  executed ;  and  Paint- 
ii3g>  hy  G.  Batista  del  Cavaliere,  bet- 
ter still :   the  bust  of  Michael  Angelo 
is  by  the  last-named  artist.  ^^      The 
second  tomb,  on  this  side,  is  that  of 

about  three  miles  distant  ftrom  Florence ;  and 
where  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  stonccuU 
ters  and  sculptors ;   his  nurse's  husband  foU 
lowed  the  latter  occuvalVotv*,  «o  V)mX.  ^^ 
ebild'B  pasuon  for  th\s  an  secm&U>\vvH«\MKGK 
sucked  in  with  bis  mVVV.. 
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Filippo  Buonaroli,  ihe  nntiiiiiarj  — 
the  third,  tliaC  of  Fietrn  Michplli, 
called  by  Linnau*.  "  Tlie  lyni  of 
bouny  "  —  lliefounb,  thatof  Viltorio 
Allleri,  bj  Canovflv  who  has  repre- 
wiiud  Italy  mourning  over  ihe  sareo. 
phagUB  of  the  Pact ;  wlilch  ia  adorned 
with  maski,  lyrea,  latirel-wreatlii,  and 
a  head  of  Alfii'ri,  in  Bano  Kilievo, 
The  Florentinei  are  not  pleased  witli 
the  shape  of  tliis  monument;  neither 
do  li'fj  lite  the  nuuiner  in  which  the 
figure  of  Italy  is  draped ;  and  iliia 
la>t  circumMlatice,  uniied  with  the  late 

following  jfu  d'esjiril. 


Pe  I'ltilU  •« 

'Die  6fth  Mi 
i«  that  of  Ma 
yeara  after 

that  o(  Im 


The: 


■elli  i  erected  S66 
,  at  the  eipetiae  of 
lith  Manumi 


lich  ii 


n  An- 


marhle,  by  Donatella. 
The  fightli  Monument  la  that  of  Leo. 
nardo  Bruni,  Aretino,  the  Historian  ; 
which  bean  n  Latin  inscription  to  this 
purport:  "  Since  Leonardo di 


s,  Eloqu 


s  said  that  neither 


«  Greek  nor 


Latin  Huses 

The  ninth  Monui 

dini,    a   famoua 

tentb  that  of  an  e 

tect,    I'io   Fantoni  of  Fiei 

Castellatji  Chi, 

of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Vi 


It  ii  thai  of  Nar- 
,lly  famous  archi- 


totbem 


and  another 


noryi 


of  Cav 


It  of  M.  B.  Skol- 
nrcki;  representing  Grief  nsa  recum- 
bent female  figure,  vdlcd,  and  lying 


<n  the  Mirche»  Cor 


rcrafi  una  likewlic  thtix  cr 


M'fl  estate,  near  Florence.  The  Bo- 
roncelli  Chapel  contains  Paintings,  on 
the  walls,  by  Tajdeo  Gaddi ;  and 
oter  Ihe  altar,  a  l>icture  of  the  Coro- 
tMtion  of  tlic  Madonna,  &c.  by  Giollo- 
Tho  Ricardi  Chapel  contains  good 
Paintings,  by  Paaiguano,  Rosselli, 
and  Giovanni  di  Sun  Giovanni.  Be- 
hind the  high  altar  are  pBinting%  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi,  representing  the  In- 
vention oflhe  Cross.'  Tbe  Niccolini 
Chapel,  built  after  the  design  of  An- 
tonio DoeIo,  and  beautifully  incrusted 
with  rare  marbles,  cont^ns  fine  Fic- 
lurei  by  Alcss.  Allori;  statues  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Fraocstilla! 
and  a  Cupola,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Voltensno,  the  four  Sybils,  in  the 
angles  of  which,  are  ckeji-^imvret. 
This  quarter  of  the  Church  likewiae 
contains  a  celebrated  CrucIRa,  by  Do,  ■ 
natello,  together  with  Pictures  of  ttM|^fl 
Martyrdom  of  S.  I.Drenio,  by  Ligo^S 
lil  Ihe  Trinity,  by  Cigoli !  and  (*» 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Van- 
ri  !  Leading  toward  Ihe  great  door, 
and  opposite  to  Ihe  monuments  al- 
ready described,  are  the  following: 
First,  Ihe  Tomb  of  Cocchio— second, 
Ihat  of  Carlo  Moiiopini — third,  thai 
of  Carlo  Manuppini,  Aretino,  Rnely 
eiecuted  by  Desiderio  da  Setignaoo 
— fourth,  that  of  Lami,  by  Foggini 
—  fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Josephi  Sig- 
norinio,  by  Ricci;  wlio  lus  adorned 
this  sarcopliagus  with  a  bcauUful  re- 
cumbent figure  of  Philosophy,  whose 
countenance  expresses  deep  sorrow. 
Near  this  tomb  is  a  Picture  of  the  Re- 
surrection, by  Santi  di  Tilu;  together 
with  Ihe  Monument  of  ihe  great  and 
much-injured  Galileo;  erected  by  or- 
der of  Viviani,  hie  pupil.  The  Bust 
of  Galileo  is  by   Foggini.      History 


1    tbe    I 


Santa     Croce 


(which  is  unconsecraled  ground)  1 1 
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cause  be  lay  under  suspicion  of  be- 
reaj,  on  account  of  bis  pbilosopbical 
discoveries;  nay,  it  is  even  asserted 
tbat  the  family  of  Nelli  (Viviani's 
executors)  found  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave  to  remove  bis  bones 
into  tbe  Cburcb,  almost  a  century 
after  bis  decease.  Beyond  this  tomb 
is  tbat  of  Filicajo.  At  tbe  bottom  of 
tbs  Church  is  a  Painting  of  the  Resur- 
rectiony  by  A  less.  Allori !  and  the 
Pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The 
Sacristy  contains  curious  Pictures,  in 
fresco,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ;  and,  in  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Croce,  are  Paint- 
ings by  Cimabue  and  Giotto. 

The  Oueia  di  S>  Larenxo,  built  at 
tbe  expense  of  a  lady,  named  Juliana, 
who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosius,  consecrated  in  392, 
and  rebuilt  in  1425,  by  Bruuellesco, 
contains  a  High  Altar  of  beautiful 
Florentine  work,  done  by  command 
of  the  Grand -duke  Leopoldo,  and 
designed  for  the  Chapel  of  MeJicis ; 
and,  above  this  altar,  are  a  Crucifix, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ;  a  Madonna, 
by  Michael  Aagelo ;  and  S.  John,  by 
one  of  his  scholars.  The  Church 
likewise  contains  the  Tomb  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patrice j  two  Pulpits  adorned 
with  bronze  Bassi  Rilievi,  by  Dona- 
te! lo  ;  and  a  Ciborio  of  marble,  to- 
gether with  an  Infant  Jesus,  by  De- 
siderio  da  Settignano. 

The  new  SacrUtyt  or  Cap^a  de* 
Princ^n,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
contains  the  Tomb  of  Giuliano  de* 
Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  bro- 
ther to  Leo  X,  ornamented  with  a 
Statue  of  the  Duke;  a  recumbent 
figure  of  Day ! !  and  another  of 
Night ! !  all  by  Michael  Angelo  — 
the  Tomb  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
Duke  of  Urbino ;  ornamented  with  a 
statue  of  that  Prince;  together  with  a 
recumbent  Figure  of  Twilight,  and 
another  of  Day-break,  all  by  Michael 
Angelo;  and  here,  likewise,  by  the 
same  great  master,  is  a  Group  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  which,  if  finished, 
might,  according  to  appearance,  have  I 
proved  tbe  Baest  of  bis  works  !  !  ' 


I  The  old  Sdcriityi  huilt  by  Brunei- 
lesco  contains  a  porphyry  Tomb,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  made  to  enclose  the 
remains  of  Pietro  and  Giovanni,  sons 
of  Cosimo  Pater  Patrice^  by  Verroc- 
chio. 

The  CajieUa  de*  Medici,  adjoining  to 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  was  be- 
gun in  1604,  by  Ferdinando  I,  after 
bis  own  design.  Three  hundred  work- 
men were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
employed  upon  this  building;  but, 
latterly,  the  number  has  been  lessened ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  ducal 
Family  of  Medicis  extinct,  nay,  per- 
haps, may  see  the  Dukedom  itself 
annihilated,  ere  the  finishing  stroke 
be  given  to  this  magnificent  Mauso- 
leum of  its  Princes.  The  building 
is  octangular ;  and  the  walls  are  beau- 
tifully incrusted  with  almost  every 
kind  of  precious  marble.  Six  sides 
of  the  octagon  are  embellished  with 
Sarcophagi  of  Egyptian  and  oriental 
granite;  made  after  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo;  and  two  of  them 
enriched  with  cushions  of  red  jasper, 
which  bear  regal  crowns  of  great  va- 
lue. Here,  likewise,  arc  two  Statues, 
in  bronze,  one  of  which  is  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  and  the  other  by 
Pietro  Tacca.  The  Sarcophagi  are 
mere  ornaments;  the  bodies  of  the 
Princes  being  placed  perpendicularly 
under  them,  in  a  subterranean  re- 
pository. 

Tiie  Capella  de*  Medici  may  be 
seen  daily,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

TheLibreria  Mediceo-LaurenzianOf 
one  of  the  most  elegant  apartments  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo ;  by 
whom  the  designs  for  the  Pavement 
also  were   executed.     The  windows 
are  beautifully  painted  in  arabesque 
by  Raphaei*s  scholars ;  and  the  Manu- 
scripts which  compose  this  library,  are 
well  arranged,   highly  valuable,   and 
several    of  them    finely  illuminated. 
Here  are,  a  Virgil  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  written   in   ca^VvaAs — wi   o\^ 
Testament  of  tbe  iw«\\\Vv  ceoXur^  — * 
the  celebrated  Piaan  Pati^^^iVi  ol  ^'^ 
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with  century  — tlie  pMlma  of  David 

of  the  eleventh  century  —  a  Prayer- 
book  beaulifull;  illuminated— a  Mis- 
sbI,  painted  by  the  Scbool  of  Pielro 
Pemgino  —  a  copy  of  Dan  le,  written 
oniy  twenty- two  years  after  his  death 
—  a  Livy  of  the  BFceenlh  century, 
beautirully  illuminated  —  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Ftoleniy  (of  the  fifteenth 
century)  —  ihe  Dtcamerane  of  Boc- 
caccio, written  two  years  before  his 
deuh  —  a  Homer  of  Ihe  lil^eenlh  cen- 
tury—ft  Horace  with  Petrarca'.  own 
handwriting  in  it  —  a  celebrated  Sy- 
riac  ManuBCript — the  Life  of  Lorenio 
de'  Medici,  4c,  Sic 

This  library  ia  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  encBpt  during   tlie  vacation, 
and  on    festivals.      A  triflin 
expected,   by  the  Sub-Libri 
attending  travellers. 

The  Chieca  di  Saiita  Maria  NmMa, 
commenced  in  1379,  by  two  Dome- 
nican  Monks,  is  eilemaliy  an  un- 
pleasing  mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
archilecture  i  but  the  interior  is  so 
beautiful,  that  Michael  Angelo  u>ed 
(o  call  it  his  ^to.  Over  the  middle 
door,  on  the  inside,  is  a  Crudfii,  by 
Giotto  —  and  to  the  right  are  Ihe  foi. 
lowing  Kclures :  an  Annunciation, 
by  Santi  di  Tto— a  Nativity,  by 
Naldini!  —  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Laiarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewJK,  are,  the  Tomb  of  Villana  dei 
Botii,  by  Sellignano  ;  and  a  Paint- 
ing of  tlie  Madonna,  by  Cimabuc, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  work 
he  ever  did  in  Florence^;  and  near 
the  Isller  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Giuliana  Bugiardjni  ; 
several  of  the  figures  in  which  picture 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
ma  part  of  the  church  also  contains 
a  Madonna  in  Martile,  by  Benedetto 
da  M^jano.      In  the  choir,  behiad  the 

»)  ThU  [i  in  ■  Chapel  Id  nhlch  y«i  enter 

it]  The  Spezier^  tA  SiaUs  M&ria  Navella 


{«) 


»  Flocentlne  Republic, 
Mmiiie^  AiriiUh  pneSUtue,,u 


'it^St 


altar,  are  Painting!  n 
lives  of  the  Madonna  and  S.  John 
Baptist,  all  by  Cbirlandajo ;  they 
comprise  portraits  of  the  painter  him- 
self, and  of  several  of  bis  most  illua- 
trioui  contemporaries  ;  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenio  iii 
The  High  Altar  was  erected 


Medici 


It  Chapel  CI 


1804; 

Sabatelli.  The  adjac 
tains  a  Crucifix  done 
for  the  famous  Countess  who  lived 
vrith  Donalello.  In  the  next  Chapel 
is  a  picture  of  Christ  raising  the  dead, 
by  Agnolo  Broniino;  and  a  ceiling 
by  the  same  artist :  the  Tombs  and  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  Ibis  Chapel  are  1^ 
-Giovanni  dell'  Opera.  A  Chapel  on 
the  top  of  some  steps,  and  iDimediately 
opposite  to  that  wherein  Ibe  MadonnA 
of  Ciroabue  is  placed,  contains  Paial- 
ings  by  Andicu  and  Bernardo  Or- 
cagna ;  who  have  represented  Hell  in 
one  part,  and  Heaven  in  another ! 
This  Churchllkewise contains,  on  odb 
of  its  Pillars,  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine  Painting 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Alessandro 
Aliori.  Tiie  Paintings  over  Ihe  door 
of  the  Campanile  are  by  BuSalmacco; 
and  ibe  adjoining  Monastery  contains 
several  valuable  Frescos  by  old  ma>< 
«  be 


:mia(elr,  one  of 


a  Portrait  of  Laura.' 
The  Ckiaad'Orti 
the  eariy  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market 
for  Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Amolfo,  and  finished  by 
Giotto,  Taddeo  Gflddi,  and  Oroag- 
na.  On  Ihe  outside  are  several  pieces 
of  sculpture";  namely.  Saints  MaU 
thew,  Stephen,  and  John  Baptist,  by 
Ghiberti ;  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Baccio  da  Montelupo;  Salnu  Peter, 
Mark,    and    George,    by    Donalello 

■equendjr  5.  Luke  wsi  f^iroisbsd  bj  the  Jews 
and  Notulaj  S.  Tfaonu  bj  the  leUU 
traders :  &  Oeorae  bw  the  cu*—  — ■  -— * 
nukers  I  8l  Nark  br  the  can 
the  Baptlit  bj  the  nwnhai 

Evangeliat  b>  Ibe  silk  ma _ 

. ..-  ....  . Euj^  fj^  u,j  ^,^1. 

br  the  woollen  manu. 
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(the  last  is  psiticularly  admired);  S. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  S.  Eligio,  and 
foar  other  SaiDts  in  one  group,  by 
Naoni  d' Antonio;  &  Thomas,  by 
Andrea  Verroochio;  S.  Luke,  in 
bronse,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna !  and 
another  Statue  of  that  Apostle  by 
ICino  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of  this 
Qiurcfa  contains  Sculpture,  by  the 
revivers  of  the  art 

The  Chiesa  di  San  SpirUo,  built  by 
Brunellesoo,  is,  in  point  of  architec- 
ture, the  finest  Church  at  Florence. 
On  die  right  of  the  entrance-door  is 
a  copy  by  Nanni  di  Bacdo,  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Pietd,  in  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  Picture  of  our  Saviour 
banishing  the  Profiuie  from  the  Tem- 
ple, is  by  Stradano  —  the  Stoning  of 
S.  Stei^n,  by  Pasngnano — and  the 
Group  in  m«^le,  of  the  Archangel 
Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Giovanni  Ba- 
ratta.  The  second  Picture  to  the  right 
of  this  group,  is  by  Filippo  Lippi — the 
Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  S.  Catherine,  by  the  same  master  i 

—  and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  S.  > 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of  | 
Perugino*8.  The  Picture  represent.  | 
ing  several  Martyrs,  is  by  Aless.  Allori  | 

—  that,  representing  the  Woman  de-  ' 
tected  in  Adultery,  is  by  the  same  ! 
master  —  and  the  beautified  Chiara 
da  Montefalcone  receiving  the  com- 
munion from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculpture, 
by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte  San 
&ivino !  n^^  this  is  a  Picture  by 
Gfairlandajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing 
bis  Cross !  and .  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to 
the  Nave,  in  the.  first  Chapel,  is  a 
Picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene;  and, 
next  to  this,  is  the  Madonna,  S.  Se- 
basdano,  &c  ;  by  Petrucci ;  copied 
from  a  work  of  Biosso's.  Beyond  the 
organ,  is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and, 
near  this,  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour 
holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo  Landini, 
from  the  original  of  Michael  Angela,  I 


at  Rome.  The  Capella  Maggiore, 
by  Michclozxi,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incrusted  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John. 
The  roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sa- 
cristy is  one  single  block  of  stone. 
The  Sacristry  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Filippo  Lippi,  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  Angels  and  Saints  !  and 
a  Painting  over  the  door,  by  Poccetti, 
of  S.  Affostino,  and  an  Angel  in  the 
form  of  a  child  !  The  architecture 
of  the  Sacristy  is  particularly  fine ; 
and  that  of  the  Campanile  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  Chiesa  dd  Carminey  begun  in 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagi  and  Romei: 
subjects  —  the  most  renowned  cha- 
racters of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ment  —  the  Prophet  Elias  conveyed 
to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  —  the 
Madonna  putting  the  veil  upon  S*. 
Maria  Maddalena  de*  Pazzi  —  the 
beatified  Angelo  Mazzinghi  in  glory 
—  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour 
into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  entrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Ma- 
donna and  Magdalene  standing  near, 
by  Vasari  —  a  Pieth  by  Antonio  Gui- 
dotti ;  and  a  Picture  o{  S.  Jacopo, 
by  Lorenzo  Lippi  !  The  Capella 
del  la  S.  S.  Vergine  del  Carmine  was 
painted  by  MasoLino  da  Panicale,  and 
Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first  person 
who  attained  perfection  in  the  revived, 
art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his  work 
was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,, 
are  supposed  to  have  d^ved  the 
greater  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
^e  study  of  these  excellent  paintings  ; 
which  represent  the  Life  of  S.  Peter. 
In  the  Choir  is  a  tomb  by  B^ti^^XXo 
di  Rovezzano.  TVve  CuiXawv  cil  ^^ 
Organ  (which  is  ot\e  c^  \)Rft  >o«8\.VEi* 
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-sixth  century  —  the  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  eleventh  century " —  a  Prayer- 
book  beautifully  illuminated —  a  Mis- 
sal, painted  by  the  School  of  Pietro 
Perugino  —  a  copy  of  Dante,  written 
only  twenty*  two  years  afler  his  death 
—  a  Livy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
beautifully  illuminated  —  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  (of  the  fifteenth 
century)  —  the  Decamenme  of  Boc- 
caccio, written  two  years  before  his 
death  —  a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury —  a  Horace  with  Petrarca*s  own 
handwriting  in  it  —  a  celebrated  Sy- 
riac  Manuscript — the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  &c.  &c. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during   tlie  vacation,* 
and  on   festivals.     A  trifling  fee  is 
expected,    by   the  Sub-Librarian,  for 
attending  travellers. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  NoveUa, 
commenced  in  1279,  by  two  Dome- 
nican  Monks,  is  externally  an  un- 
pleasing  mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
architecture ;  but  the  interior  is  so 
beautiful,  that  Michael  Angelo  used 
to  call  it  his  Sposa,  Over  the  middle 
door,  on  the  inside,  is  a  Crucifix,  by 
Giotto  —  and  to  the  right  are  the  fol- 
lowing  Pictures :  an  Annunciation, 
by  Santi  di  Tito  —  a  Nativity,  by 
Naldini !  —  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewise,  are,  the  Tomb  of  Villana  dei 
Botti,  by  Settignano ;  and  a  Paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  work 
he  ever  did  in  Florence  ^ ;  and  near 
the  latter  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Giuliano  Bugiardtni ; 
several  of  the  figures  in  which  picture 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
This  part  of  the  church  also  contains 
a  Madonna  in  Marble,  by  Benedetto 
<la  Majano.     In  the  choir,  behind  the 

{ft)  This  iB  in  a  Chapel  to  which  you  oiter 
by  stem. 

(/)  The  Spexieria  of  Santa  Maria  NoveUa 
is  celebrated  for  perAixnes,  medicines.  &a 

(m)  These  'splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
importing  that  every  trade  should  (in  order 
«o  adorn  the  3£arket)  Aimiah  one  Statue,  as 
*^j»nfteet0r  of  its  own  avocation ;  and  con- 


altar,  are  Paintings  representing  the 
lives  of  the  Madonna  and  S.  John 
Baptist,  all  by  Gbirlandajo;  they 
comprise  portraits  of  the  painter  him- 
self, and  of  several  of  iiis  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries ;  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erected 
in  1804;  and  ihe  Altar-piece  is  by 
^Sabatelli.  The  adjacent  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Crucifix  done  by  Bronellesco, 
for  the  famous  Countess  who  lived 
with  Donatello.  In  the  next  Chapel 
is  a  picture  of  Christ  nusing  the  dead, 
by  Agnolo  Bronzino;  and  a  ceiling 
by  the  same  artist :  the  Tombs  and  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  this  Chapel  are  by 
Giovanni  dell*  Opera.  A  Chapel  on 
the  top  of  some  steps,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  that  wherein  the  Madonna 
of  Cimabue  is  placed,  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Or- 
cagna ;  who  have  represented  Hell  in 
one  part,  and  Heaven  in  another ! 
This  Church  likewise  contains,  on  one 
of  its  Pillars,  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine  Painting 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Alessandro 
AUori.  The  Paintings  over  the  door 
of  the  Campanile  are  by  Buffalmacco; 
and  the  adjoining  Monastery  contains 
several  valuable  Frescos  by  old  mas- 
ters ;  among  which  there  is  said  to  be 
a  Portrait  of  Laura.* 

The  Chiesa  <V  Orsanmichele,  one  of 
the  early  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market 
for  Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  finished  by 
Giotto,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Orcag- 
na.  On  the  outside  are  several  pieces 
of  sculpture  "^ ;  namely.  Saints  Mat- 
thew, Stephen,  and  John  Baptist,  by 
Ghiberti ;  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Baccio  da  Montelupo;  Sunts  Peter, 
Mark,    and   George,    by   Donatello 

sequently  S.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the  Jews 
and  Notaries;  S.  Thomas  by  the  retail 
traders ;  S.  Oeorge  by  the  cidrass  and  swwd- 
makers ;  S.  Mark  by  the  carpenters ;  S.  John 
the  Baptist  by  the  merchants ;  S.  John  the 
Evangelist  by  the  silk  manufacturers;  & 
James  by  the  tanners ;  Elijah  by  the  handi- 
craftmen ;  Si  Stephen  by  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers ;  and  S.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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of  tfais  groap,  k  by  Filippo  Lippi — tbe 

Kcture  of  tbe  3IadoanB,  oar  Savioor. 

and  S.  Catherine^  by  tbe  lame  maater 

—  aod   the  Virgiii  appearmg  to   S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino'a.     Tbe  lecture  represent. 
iDg  several  3fartyrs,  is  by  AIcss.  AUori 

—  that,  representing  the  Woaian  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  is  by  the  same 
master  —  and  ibe  beautified  Chlara 
da  Mcmtefidcone  receiving  tbe  com- 
munion from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  Tbe  Altar  of  tbe  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculpture, 
by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte  San 
&tvino !  n^^  this  is  a  Picture  by 
Gbirlandajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing 
bis  Cross !  and .  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to 
the  Nave,  in  the.  first  Chapel,  is  a 
Picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene;  and, 
next  to  tliis,  is  the  Madonna,  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  &c. ;  by  Petrucci ;  copied 
from  a  work  of  Biosso's.  Beyond  the 
organ,  is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Gbirlandajo;  and, 
near  this,  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour 
holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo  Landini, 
from  the  ori^iui  0/  Michael  Angela, 
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3I2C  -xianv  vean  ann*. 
^■Hiing  of  ±«  Cburrh  imi  :is  Ciipnia 
w«r«  painaed  by  Stain  smi  R«miei  - 
fixbtecci  —  the  sosc  resinwrued  r!i»- 
racBzrs  of  die  O.d  sad  Xew  Tdsa. 
mens  —  cbe  Propiiec  Elias  eunveyed 
to  Heaven  in  a  duvJcc  ot  sre  —  d:e 
Ifadoana  patting  the  vel  upcn  S*. 
3faria  >fiddalena  ie*  Pxzzi  —  rie 
beatified  An^elo  >Ij2zir-^I  in  zxry 
— and  the  A«cen«ion  cc*  cur  Sa'viccr 
into  Heaven.  On  the  ri^c  side  cf 
the  eotrance-door  is  a  Picture  cf  ocr 
Saviour  on  tbe  Cross,  with  the  )£a- 
donna  and  Magdalene  standing  near, 
by  Vasari  —  a  PUth  by  Antonio  Gui- 
dotti ;  and  a  Picture  of  S.  Jacopo, 
by  Lorenxo  Lippi  !  The  Capella 
della  S.  S.  Vergine  del  Carmine  was 
painted  by  Masolino  da  Panicale,  and 
^lasaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first  person 
who  attained  perfection  in  the  revived 
art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his  work 
was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonudo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  thv 
greater  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  these  excellent  paintings  ; 
which  represent  the  Life  of  S.  Pctor. 
In  the  Choir  is  a  tomb  by  Honed- 
di  Rovezzano.  TVvc  CuT\JNLii  < 
Organ  (which  ih  ot\c  o^  ^Xi%> 
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-sixth  century  —  tlie  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  eleventh  century  —  a  Prayer- 
book  beautifully  illuminated —  a  Mis- 
sal, painted  by  the  School  of  Pietro 
Perugino  —  a  copy  of  Dante,  written 
only  twenty-two  years  after  his  death 
—  a  Livy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
beautifully  illuminated  —  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  (of  the  fifteenth 
century)  —  the  Decamenme  of  Boc- 
caccio, written  two  years  before  his 
death  —  a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury —  a  Horace  with  Petrarca*8  own 
handwriting  in  it  —  a  celebrated  Sy- 
riac  Manuscript — the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  &c.  &c. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during   the  vacation,' 
and  on   festivals.     A  trifling  fee  is 
expected,    by   the  Sub-Librarian,  for 
attending  travellers. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  NoveUa, 
commenced  in  1279,  by  two  Dome- 
nican  Monks,  is  externally  an  un- 
pleasing  mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
architecture ;  but  the  interior  is  so 
beautiful,  that  Michael  Angelo  used 
to  call  it  his  Sposa,  Over  the  middle 
door,  on  the  inside,  is  a  Crucifix,  by 
Giotto  —  and  to  the  right  are  the  fol- 
lowing  Pictures:  an  Annunciation, 
by  Santi  di  Tito  —  a  Nativity,  by 
Naldini !  —  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewise,  are,  the  Tomb  of  Villana  dei 
Botti,  by  Settignano ;  and  a  Paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  work 
he  ever  did  in  Florence  ^ ;  and  near 
the  latter  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Giuliano  Bugiardini ; 
several  of  the  figures  in  which  picture 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 
This  part  of  the  church  also  contains 
a  Madonna  in  Marble,  by  Benedetto 
da  Majano.     In  the  choir,  behind  the 

(A)  This  ifl  in  a  Chapel  to  which  you  oiter 
by  stem. 

if)  The  Spexieria  of  Santa  Maria  NoveUa 
is  celebrated  for  perfUmes,  medicines.  &c. 

(m)  These  'splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
importing  that  every  tnMle  should  (in  order 
tomdora  the  JUsrket)  Aimiah  one  Statue,  as 
*^j>rotector  of  Us  own  arocaCion ;  and  con- 


altar,  are  Paintings  representing  the 
lives  of  the  Madonna  and  S.  John 
Baptist,  all  by  Gbirlandajo;  they 
comprise  portraits  of  the  painter  him- 
self, and  of  several  of  iiis  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries ;  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erected 
in  1804;  and  Ihe  Altar-piece  is  by 
Sabatelli.  The  adjacent  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Crucifix  done  by  Brunellesco, 
for  the  famous  Countess  who  lived 
with  Donatello.  In  the  next  Chapel 
is  a  picture  of  Christ  nusing  the  dead, 
by  Agnolo  Bronzino;  and  a  ceiling 
by  the  same  artist :  the  Tombs  and  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  this  Chapel  are  by 
Giovanni  dell*  Opera.  A  Chapel  on 
the  top  of  some  steps,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  that  wherein  the  Madonna 
of  Cimabue  is  placed,  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Or- 
cagna ;  who  have  represented  Hell  in 
one  part,  and  Heaven  in  another ! 
This  Church  likewise  contains,  on  one 
of  its  Pillars,  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine  Painting 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Alessandro 
Allori.  The  Paintings  over  the  door 
of  the  Campanile  arc  by  Buffalmacco; 
and  the  adjoining  Monastery  contains 
several  valuable  Frescos  by  old  mas- 
ters ;  among  which  there  is  said  to  be 
a  Portrait  of  Laura.* 

Tlie  Chiesa  d*  Orsaiimichele,  one  of 
the  early  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market 
for  Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Amolfo,  and  finished  by 
Giotto,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Orcag- 
na.  On  the  outside  are  several  pieces 
of  sculpture  "^ ;  namely.  Saints  Mat- 
thew,  Stephen,  and  John  Baptist,  by 
Ghiberti ;  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Baccio  da  Montelupo;  Saints  Peter, 
Mark,    and   George,    by   Donatello 

sequently  S.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the  Jews 
and  Notaries;  S.  Thomas  by  the  retail 
traders ;  S.  George  by  the  cidrass  and  sword, 
makers ;  S.  Mark  by  the  carpenters ;  S.  John 
the  Baptist  by  the  merchants ;  S.  John  the 
Evangelist  by  the  silk  manufacturers;  SL 
James  by  the  tanners ;  Elijah  by  the  handi- 
craftmen ;  S.  Stephen  by  the  woollen  manu. 
facturers ;  and  S.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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(the  last  is  particularly  admind);  S. 
Philip  the  Apoitle,  S.  Eligio,  and 
four  other  Saints  in  one  group,  by 
Nanni  d* Antonio;  S.  Thomas,  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio;  S.  Luke,  in 
bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bolc^na !  and 
another  Statue  of  that  Apostle  by 
Mine  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of  this 
Church  contains  Sculpture,  by  the  - 
revivers  of  the  art 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Spirito,  built  by 
Brunellesco,  is,  in  point  of  architec- 
ture, the  finest  Church  at  Florence. 
On  the  r'lf^t  of  the  entrance-door  is 
a  copy  by  Nanni  di  Bacdo,  of  Michael  ' 
Angelo's    Pietd,    in    S.   Peter*s     at  ; 
Rome.     The  Picture  of  our  Saviour 
banishing  the  Profime  from  the  Tem-  ; 
pie,  is  by  Stradano  —  the  Stoning  of 
S.  Stephen,  by  Passignano  —  and  the 
Group  in  marble,  of  the  Archangel  , 
Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Giovanni  Ba-  ■ 
ratta.    The  second  Picture  to  the  right 
of  this  group,  is  by  Filippo  Lippi — the 
Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  &iviour, 
and  S.  Catherine,  by  the  same  master  ' 

—  and   the  Virgin  appearing  to    S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino*s.     The  Picture  represent- 
ing several  Martyrs,  is  by  Aless.  AUori 

—  that,  representing  the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  is  by  the  same  : 
master  ~-  and  the  beautified  Chiara  i 
da  Montcfalconc  receiving  the  com- 
munion from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculpture, 
by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte  San 
&ivino !  n^^  this  is  a  Picture  by 
Ghirlandajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross!  and  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to 
the  Nave,  in  the  first  Chapel,  is  a 
Picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene;  and, 
next  to  this,  is  the  Madonna,  S.  Se- 
liastiano,  &c.  ;  by  Petrucci ;  copied 
from  a  work  of  Bosso's.  Beyond  the 
organ,  is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and, 
near  this,  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour 
holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo  iMtdini, 
from  the  ongiru]  of  Michael  Angela,  I 


at  Rome.  The  CbpelU  Maggiort^ 
by  Micbclocsi,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incnistcd  with 
imedous  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  &  John. 
The  roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sa- 
cristy is  one  single  bk)ck  €(f  stone. 
The  Sacristry  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Filippo  IJppi,  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  Angels  and  Saints  !  and 
a  Panting  over  the  door,  by  PbccettJ, 
of  S.  Affostino,  and  an  Angel  in  the 
form  of  a  child  !  The  architecture 
of  the  Sacristy  is  particularly  fine ; 
and  that  of  the  Campanile  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carminet  begun  in 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagi  and  Romei: 
subjects  —  the  most  renowned  cha- 
racters of  the  Old  and  New  Testa, 
mcnt  —  the  Prophet  Elias  conveyed 
to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  —  the 
Madonna  putting  tlie  veil  upon  S*. 
Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazsi  —  the 
beatified  Angelo  Mazzinghi  in  glory 
—  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour 
into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  entrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  tlie  Miu 
donna  and  Magdalene  standing  near, 
by  Vasari  —  a  Pieih  by  Antonio  Gui- 
dotti ;  and  a  Picture  of  S.  Jacopo, 
by  Lorenzo  Lippi  !  The  Capella 
delta  S.  S.  Verg^ne  del  Carmine  was 
painted  by  Masolino  da  Panicale,  and 
Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first  person 
who  attained  perfection  in  the  revived 
art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his  work 
was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonaido  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
greater  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  these  excellent  paintings  ; 
which  represent  the  Life  of  S.  P«^ec. 
In  the  Choir  is  a  tomb  b^  '^enedkiS^XD 
di  Roveszano.  The  CuTtULii  oft  itSbtb 
Organ  (which  is  one  o€  \Vv^  Vse«X\\i- 
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siith  century  — llie  Psalms  of  DaviJ 
of  the  ulCTentli  century  —  a  Prayer- 
book  beautifully  illuminated— B  Mis- 
sal, poinied  by  Itie  School  of  Fietro 
Perugino  —  a  copy  of  Dmnle,  wrilien 
only  Iwcniy-lwo  jeara  after  his  death 
—  a  lAiy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
beautifully  illuminated  —  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  (of  the  fifteenth 
century)  —  the  Decameront  of  Boc- 


before  his 
ofiheHOeenthcen- 
tury  —  Q  Horace  with  FutrBrca's  own 
baadoriting  in  JE  —  a  celebrated  Sy- 
riac  Manuscript— the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medid,  &c.  &c. 

Tbii  librHfy  ia  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during  tlie  VBC»tjon^ 
and  on  festivals.  A  trifling  fee  is 
expected,  by  the  Sub-Librarian,  for 
attending  traTellers. 

Tlie  Chiaa  di  Santa  Maria  Navdia, 
'  I  1U79,  by  I 


I   Moo 


pleasing  n 


call  it 


mally  an    un- 
iire  of  Greek  and  Gothic 

I  Michael  Angelo  used 
,iasa.  Over  the  middle 
1,  by 


Giotto  —  and  to  the  right 
lowing  Pictures :  an  Annunciation, 
by  Sanli  di  Tito — a  Nativily,  by 
Naldiai !  —  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Idzarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewise,  are,  ibe  Tomb  of  Villana  dei 
Botti,  by  Settlgnano  j  and  a  Paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  by  Cimabuc, 
supposed  to  have  been  tlie  first  work 
he  ever  did  in  Florence'-;  and  near 
tbe  latter  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Giuliano  Bugiardini  i 
several  of  tlie  figures  in  which  picture 


'(™!lle 


^\w  SpaJeria  of 
lebtAtad  for  pcrfui 


irkM?  (iraf 


J  Paintings  representing  (b« 
the  Madonna  and  S.  John 
all    by    GbirlaniJajo  i    they 


in  1804;  and  the  Altar-piece  is  by 
Sabatelli.  The  adjacent  Cliapel  cod- 
CruciHx  done  by  Brune" 


for  the    fam 


who   1 


ilh  Donalello.  I 
ia  a  picture  of  Christ  raising  tlie  dead, 
by  Agnolo  Broniino;  nod  a  ceiling 
by  the  same  artist :  the  Tombs  and  t)a 
Bassi  Kjlieviln  this  Chapel  are  1^. 
Giovanni  deir  Opera.  A  Chapel  OD 
the  top  of  some  steps,  and  immediat«^' 
oppoaile  to  tliat  wherein  ihe  ModonnB. 
of  Cimnbue  is  placed,  contains  Fainl- 
ings  by  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Oft- 
one  part,  and  Heaven  in  anatlierl. 
Tliis  Church  likewise  contains,  on  OHt 
of  its  Pillars,  tbe  Martyrdom  of  S.. 
Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  tine  Faintipg. 
of  Ihe  good  Samaritan,  hy  Alessandof 
AUori.  The  Paintings  over  the  docK 
of  the  Campanile  are  by  BufiolmBceai, 
and  the  adjoining  Monastery  containa 
several  valuable  Frescos  by  old  nu*. 
lent;  among  which  iliere  is  said  to  M 


I  Fotti 


orLau 


TIte  Cliiesad'Orsanmickfie^o™  fl(J' 
ilie  early  specimens  of  Florentine  iie> 
chiieclure,  was  originally  a  Market 
For  Grain,  commenced  according  to  tba 
designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  finished  by 
Taddeo   Gaddi,  and  Orcag- 


On  tti 


■ly.  Saints  M«- 
thew,  Steplien,  and  John  Baptist,  by 
Gblbeni;  S.  John  tbe  Evangelist,  1^ 
Bacclo  daMontelupo;  Sunts  Peler, 
Mark,   and   George,    by   Donatello 
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(Ae  last  is  particularly  admired);  S. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  S.  Eligio,  and 
four  other  Saints  in  one  group,  by 
Nanni  d* Antonio;  S.  Thomas,  by 
Andrea  Verrocchio;  S.  Luke,  in 
bronie,  by  GioTanni  di  Bologna  !  and 
another  Statue  of  that  Apostle  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of  this 
Church  contains  Sculpture,  by  the 
reYivers  of  the  art 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Spirito,  built  by 
Bninellesooy  is,  in  point  of  architec- 
ture, the  finest  Church  at  Florence. 
On  the  T\f^  of  the  entrance-door  is 
a  copy  by  Nanni  di  Bacdo,  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Pietc^  in  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  Picture  of  our  Saviour 
banishing  the  Profane  from  the  Tem- 
ple, is  by  Stradano  —  the  Stoning  of 
S.  Stephen,  by  Passignano  —  and  the 
Group  in  marble,  of  the  Archangel 
Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Giovanni  Ba- 
ratta.  The  second  Picture  to  the  right 
of  this  group,  is  by  Filippo  Lippi — the 
Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  S.  Catherine,  by  the  same  master 

—  and   the  Virgin  appearing  to    S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino*s.     The  Picture  represent, 
ing  several  Martyrs,  is  by  Aless.  AUori 

—  that,  representing  the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  is  by  the  same 
master  —  and  the  beautified  Cliiara 
da  Montefalcone  receiving  the  com- 
munion from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculpture, 
by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte  San 
Savino !  n^U"  this  is  a  Picture  by 
Ghirlandajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross !  and .  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to 
the  Nave,  in  the.  first  Chapel,  is  a 
Picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene;  and, 
next  to  this,  is  the  Madonna,  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  &c.  ;  by  Petrucci ;  copied 
from  a  work  of  Rosso' s.  Beyond  the 
organ,  is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and, 
near  this,  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour 
holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo  Landini, 
from  the  ongiDoI  of  Mscbael  Angela, 


at  Rome.  The  Capella  Maggiore^ 
by  Michelozzl,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incrusted  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John. 
The  roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sa- 
cristy is  one  single  block  of  stone. 
The  Sacristry  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Filippo  Lippi,  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  Angels  and  Saints  !  and 
a  Painting  over  the  door,  by  Poccetti, 
of  S.  Affostino,  and  an  Angel  in  the 
form  of  a  child  !  The  architecture 
of  the  Sacristy  is  particularly  fine ; 
and  that  of  the  Campanile  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  Chiesa  dd  Carmine,  begun  in 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagi  and  Romei: 
subjects  —  the  most  renowned  cha- 
racters of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
mcnt  —  the  Prophet  Elias  conveyed 
to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  —  the 
Madonna  putting  the  veil  upon  S*. 
Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi  ^-  the 
beatified  Angelo  Mazzinghi  in  glory 
—  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour 
into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  entrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  witli  the  Ma- 
donna and  Magdalene  standing  near, 
by  Vasari  —  a  Pieth  by  Antonio  Gui- 
dotti ;  and  a  Picture  of  S.  Jacopo, 
by  Lorenzo  Lippi  !  The  Capella 
della  S.  S.  Vergine  del  Carmine  was 
painted  by  Masolino  da  Panicale,  and 
Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first  person 
who  attained  perfection  in  the  revived 
art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his  work 
was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
greater  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  these  excellent  paintings  ; 
which  represent  the  Life  of  S,  Peter. 
In  the  Choir  is  a  tomb  by  Bewed^^Xn 
di  Rovezzano.  TVve  C>K\aixv  ^  ^^ 
Organ  (which  is  otve  cS  ^^  ">oe^\.  Vrj* 
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tFlon 


cp),r 


Utbc 


a  giving  the  sBcri^  habit 
Simon  Stock ;  *□<!  wai  pninled  by 
Oaaifi.  But  Iho  most  slriting  [hiiig 
here,  is  the  Corsini  Chapel,  oiKgiiiK- 
cently  inerusied  with  rare  marbles, 
■pd  containing  the  Sarcophagus  of  S. 
Andrea  Coraini,  adorned  with  silver 
Baui  Rilievi !  Over  the  altar  is  an 
Alto  Rilievo,  represenling  S.  Andrea 
Coraini,  (who,  from  a  Monk,  betarae 
Bishop  of  Fieiole,)  ascending  into 
Heaven  1  Ihia  is  by  C.  B.  Foggini ; 
and,  sboTB  it  is  God  the  Father  in 
glory,  by  Marrellini.  On  Ihe  aidei 
ofthe  Chapel  are  two  marble  Alti  Ri- 
lievi, by  Foggini;  the  one  represent- 
ing Ihe  Saint  reading  hi:i  First  Mass 
and  the  Madonna  appearing,  and  say- 
ing, "  Thou  srt  my  servant ;  I  have 
chosen  thee;  and  in  thee  will  I  he 
gloriBed;"  the  otherreprcaenlingliia 
Descent  Trom  Heaten  lo  assist  ihe 
Florenlinea  in  the  battle  of  Apghiari ! 
The  Cupoletla  was  painted  by  Luca 
Giordano.  To  the  right  of  this  chnpel 
is  the  Deposition  From  the  Cross,  by 
G.  D.  Ferretli,  under  a  Cupolelta 
painted  by  Roniei :  and  on  thai  aide 
of  the  nave  not  already  described  is  a 
Picture  of  S*.  Maria  Maddalena  dei 
Faiii  rcceiiing  Che  veil  Trom  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Falibrini  —  a  Nativity,  by 
Gambacdani  —  an  Annnnrialion,  by 
Poccelti  —  and  the  Adnralion  of  the 
Magi,  copied  by  Viligiardi,  froni  Ihe 
celebralE  J  picture  of  Gregorio  Psgani. 
The  Monastery,  to  which  this  Church 
belongs,  contains  Frescos  by  Vasari, 
Poccetti,  &C. 

The  Chieia  di  S.  Trinilh  conlaina  a 
NaCitity,  by  Gbirlandajo  —  a  Piet^, 
by  Aogelico! — a  Chapel  belonging 
to  Ihe  Saasetti  family,  represenling,  in 
fresco,  the  life  of  S.  Francesco  of  As- 
siii,  by  Gbirlandajo  !  —  two  Piclurea 
in  the  Capella  degli  Uaimbardi ;  oDe 
representing  S.  Peler  sinking,  by 
Cristofano  Allori !  —  the  other,  S. 
Peter  receiving  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
by  Empoli !  with  Frescos  above,  Ly 
a/oriuini  di  San  Giovanni— a  modern 
fainimg  or  S.   Gloymwi   Gi-Bj(K.rto, 


in  the  act  of  pardoning  an  enemy,  t^ 
Francesco  C.irvi  — the  Sermon  on  tbB 
Mounf,  by  RassL-tIi  — andan  Annaiw 
elation,  by  Empoli,  placed  under  ^ 
Cupoletla,  finely  painied  bv  Poccettb 
The  Statue  of  S'.  Maria  Maddalen^< 
between  ihc  entrance-doors,  was  begun- 
by  Settignano.  and  linished  by  Benc> 
dello  da  Majano !  The  Refectnr^ 
was  painiec!  by  Giovanni  di  San  Gio*^ 
vnnni,  and  Ferrucci. 

The  Chieia  diS.  A^ 
a  Chapel  adorned  with  Sculpture, 


da  F;» 


>  rtiM 


presenting  the  Mirach 
by  CoHmo  Rosselli.      Tlie  Pietun 
Ihe  Cappella  del  Rosario  is  by  Pas 
nano ;  and  the  small    Fresco,  rej 
nting  the   Madonna,  our  Savii 
idS.  Anne,  is  by  Masaccio! 
The  Church  of  S.  Galtano  cont 
e  best  Organ  at  Florence,  and  s< 
good  Pictures:   ihe  Clninh  <^0g 
lanti,  likewise  contains  good  Pictumf    ■ 
and  the  Conxrviatio  di  BipoR,  in  Via 
delU   Scala,   merits  ihe  attention  of 
Travellers  who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  E/ale  Aciidemia  del'e  belle  Arti, 
founded  by  Ihe  Grand-Duke  Li'o- 
poldo,  is  open  to  public  inspection  at 
Ihe  same  hours  wilh  the  Gallery,  and 
merits  notice,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  liberality  of  the  institution,  which 
gives  all  possible  encouragement  to 
rising  genius,  but  likewise  as  il  con- 
tains eicellcnt  Casts  of  the  Baptistery- 
doors,  and  most  of  Ihe  line  staluei 
hitherto  discovered  in  Italy.  Here  ia 
a  noble  Apartmeni,  fitted  up  with 
Drawings,  &c. ,  for  the  use  oF  yoimg 
painlera;    other    noble    Apartments, 

dalion  Tot  Ihose  who  are  farlher  ad- 
vanced ;  a  Gallery,  cuntoining  paint- 
ings and  sketches,  by  celebrated 
masters,  among  which  is  a  valuable 
Picture  by  Angelico,  another  by  Gio- 
vanni ili  San  Giovanni,  of  Ihe  Repose 
in  Egypt  1  and  a  beautiful  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Carlo  Dold.  TTus 
Academy  likewise  contains  Schooli 
for  Architecture,  practical  Mechanic  « 
tic.  I   and  here  also  the   FlorenlMiJH 
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work  in  pieire  durg,  called  Opera  di 
eommeMtOf  is  made. 

Not  far  hence  are  Cloisters  which 
formierly  belonged  to  the  suppressed 
Oompanj  of  S.  Gio^ranni  Batista,  but 
are  now  in  custody  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  key  is  always  kept :  these 
Clo&ters,  commonly  called  V  Oratorio 
deBo  Scakaoy  contain  FVescos  represent- 
ing the  Life  of  S.  John  Baptist,  all 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  two,  which 
were  done  by  Francabigio.     At  the 
entrance  of  the  Court  are  figures  re- 
pieaenting  Faith  and  Hope ;  and,  on 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  door,  Charity 
and   Justice,  all  by   AndroL     The 
history  of  &  John  commences  with 
Zarharias  becoming  dumb,  on  account 
of  his  incredulity.  —  Second  painting, 
Mary  visiting  Elizabeth — third,  Eli- 
sabeth  brought  to  bed  —  fourth,  Za- 
charias  blessing  S.  John,  who  departs 
for  the  Desert,  (this  is  by  Fraucabigio) 
'—•  fifth,  S.  J6bn  meeting  our  Saviour, 
as  Uie  latter    returns   from   Egypt, 
(likewise  by  Francabigio) —  sixth,  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  S.  John 
— -  seventh,  S.  John  preaching  in  the 
Desert  —  eighth,  the  converted  Jews 
receiving  Baptism  —  ninth,   S.  John 
carried  before  Herod — tenth,  Herod's 
Supper  and  Dance  —  eleventh,  the 
Decapitation   of  S.   John — twelfth, 
Herodias*s  Daughter  with  the  Head 
of  S.  John.     It  is  recorded  that  An- 
drea del  Sarto   received  for  each  of 
these    frescos    only    twenty    livres', 
though  many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
fine;  they  will,  however,  shortly  be 
obliterated  by  the  humidity  of  their 
situation,  unless  restored  in  the  man- 
ner now  practised  at  Rome." 

T%e  Paiazzo  Gerini  is  adorned  with 
valuable  Pictures,  though  the  finest 
part  of  this  collection  has  been  sold. 
Among  those  which  remain  are. 
Pint  room  —  Charity,  by  Cignani; 
and  Hagar  in  the  Desert,  by  Rosselli. 
Second  room— Head  of  a  young  Fe- 


male, by  Curreggio!     Third  room — 
four   Heads,  by   Nogari;    and  two 
Pictures,  by  Bassano.     Fourth  room 
—  a   hindscape,  by   Both;  ditto,  by 
Swanevelt ;  and  ditto,  by  Paul  Brill. 
Pjflh  room —  Prometheus,  by  Salvator 
Rosa!  —  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Stradano;    Head  of  a   Female,   by 
Carlo  Dolci!   Sevent/t  Room — Two 
Landscapes,  by  Both.    &  Sebastiano, 
by  Guercino!   and  the  Assumption, 
by  Carlo  Maratta.      Eighth  Room  — 
our  Saviour    in    the    Sepulchre,  by 
Tiarini !   a  dead  Nun,  by  Vanni ;    m 
small  Picture,  by  Rubens !   the  Ma- 
donna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by 
one  of  the  Caracci  Family;  two  small 
Pictures,  by   Peter   Neff;    and   two 
small  LancUcapes,  by  Veruet.     The 
Madonna,   our    Saviour,    and    other 
Figures,  by    Fra  Bartolommeo.     A 
portrait  of  Salvator  Ross,  by  himself; 
a  Peasant  playing  on  a  wind-instru- 
ment, by  Murillo.     A  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ;  a  portrait  of  a  Woman 
with  a  Veil,  by  Santi  di  Tito;  and  an 
old  Man  with  a  Child  in  his  arms, 
by  Guido ! ! 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi,  erected  by 
Cosimo,  Pater  Palria,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Michellozzi,  is  a  splen- 
did  edifice.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gal- 
lery  is  beautifully  painted  by  Luca 
Giordano;  the  Ceiling  of  the  Library 
is  by  the  same  master ;  and  the  col- 
lection of  Manuscripts  and  Printed 
Works  is  valuable. 

The  Palazzo  Cornni  contains  a  few 
good  paintings. 

The  Palazzo  Mozzi,  near  the  Ponte 
a  la  Grade,  contains  fine  Paintings, 
by  Salvator  Rosa. 

Tfie  Palazzo  JBuonaroti,  in  Via  Ghi- 
bdlina,  is  interesting,  fropa  having 
been  the  residence  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
and  likewise  from  preserving  some 
remains  of  his  works. 

The  Palazzo  Stroxsd  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Tuscan  architecture. 


Tellers  round  the  Royal  Academy  Uke«\«^ 
expects  from  two  to  \.Yit«e  v^m\«,  «s,^q\^\xw^ 


(n)  Fifteen  shillings. 

(o)  The  person  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the  I      ..  ^       .  .         _^ 

Oratorio  deUo  Scalzo  expects  two  pauh  for  \  *<>  the  number  of  ine  p«Vj 
his  troubJ#/  Mod thepenon  whoattenda  Tnu  j 
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The  Palaxxo  Vgucctoni,  built  after 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  con- 
tains a  Painting,  by  Peiino  del  Vaga, 
of  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea ! 

The  Casa  dei  Poverif  in  Via  dei 
McUcontenti,  which  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an 
immense  Edifice,  capable  of  lodging 
three  thousand  persons,  who,  in  great 
measure,  maintain  themselves,  by 
making  Phrygian  caps  for  the  Medi- 
terranean mariners,  ribbons,  cloth,  car- 
pets, &c.  &c»  There  are  workshops 
of  almost  every  description  in  the 
house ;  and  the  Grand- Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, much  to  his  honour,  supports 
and  benefits  this  benevolent  and  useful 
institution,  which  has  cleared  Florence 
of  the  innumerable  mendicants  by 
whom  it  was  formerly  infested. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifano,  or  Great 
Hospital,  near  the  Porta  San  Gallo, 
receives  lunatics,  and  persons  afflicted 
with'chronic  disorders,  and  is  spacious, 
clean,  and  airy.  The  sick  appear  to 
be  comfortably  lodged  and  well  at- 
tended ;  but  the  funds  belonging  to 
this  charity  are  not  sufficiently  ample 
to  supply  convalescent  patients  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  nourishment.  De- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  building 
are  excellent  apartments  for  lunatics. 

The  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
contains  upward  of  a  thousand  beds, 
and  the  patients  are  extremely  well 
attended. 

The  Spedale  degl*  Innocenti  usually 
contains  three  thousand  Children, 
who  have  not,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  of  nurses ;  and  the  custom  of 
binding  up  every  new-born  infant  in 
swaddling  clothes  frequently  distorts 
the  limbs,  nay,  sometimes  produces 
mortification  and  death. 

The  Column  ofSaravezxa  marble,  in 

Via  Romana,  was  erected  by  Cosimo  I, 

In  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Marciano 

—  the   Granite  Column,   near   Ponte 

Santa     Trinith,   was    brought    from 

Rome,  and  erected  at   Florence  by 

Oosimo  I,  in  memory  at  the  conquest 

of  Siena.     There  is,  on  its  summit,  a 


figure  of  Justice,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  following  proverb  :  "  Justice,  at 
Florence,  is  too  high  to  be  reached.** 
The  Column  near  thef Baptistery,  in  the 
Piazzo  dd  Duomo,  was  erected  to  re- 
cord a  Miracle,  relative  to  the  corpse 
of  S.  Zenobio. 

The  bronze  Wild  Boar,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  nuovo,  is  a  Copy,  by  Pietro 
Tacca,  of  the  famous  antique  in  the 
Gallery  de*  Medici.  T/ie  Pedestal 
adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi  in  marble, 
which  stands  near  the  entrance  cf  the 
Church  of  S»  Lorenzo,  was  done  by 
Bandinelli,  and  represents  Giovanni 
dei  Medici,  father  of  Cosimo  I,  with 
Prisoners  and  Spoils.  The  Group  of 
Hercules  killing  the  Centaur,  Nessus, 
which  stands  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
is  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  !  —  The 
Piaz!ai  Annunsaata  contains  an  Eques> 
trian  Statue  of  Ferdinando  I.  Over 
the  Porta  San  Gallo  is  a  Fresco,  by 
Ghirlandajo  ;  and,  just  beyond  the 
Gate,  a  magnificent  Triumphal  Archy 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I,  when  Grand- Duke  of 
Tuscany.  On  the  outside  of  a  house, 
near  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Fresco, 
by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  re- 
presenting the  City  of  Florence,  under 
the  form  of  a  person  clothed  in  royal 
robes,  and  the  other  Cities  of  Tuscany 
as  Females  paying  homage  to  their 
Queen. 

The  Ponte  Santa  Trinithy  built  by 
Ammannati,  is  remarkably  elegant. 

Florence  contains  three  Theatres, 
the  Pergola,  or  Operop-house,  a  beau- 
tiful Edifice,  well  secured  from  fire, 
and  originally  built  after  the  design  of 
Pietro  Tacca  —  the  Cocomero,  smaller 
than  the  Pergola  — and  the  Teatro 
Nuovo. 

The  Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  and 
the  Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of  Pisani, 
in  the  Prato,  and  Bartolini,  in  Via 
della  Scala,  are  much  admired.  This 
country  is  likewise  celebrated  for  a 
sort  of  marble  which  splits  almost  like 
slate,  and,  when  polished,  the  varia- 
tions of  its  yellow  and  brown  veins 
represent  trees,  li^dscapes,  and  ruins 
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of  old  walls  and  castles;  several 
peCrifiictions  are  also  found  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  is 
deemed  injurious  to  the  sight,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  that  glare  which  proceeds 
from  the  reflection  of  ttie  sun  upon 
white  houses,  and  likewise  to  the 
fogs  which  prevail  here  in  winter. 

This  C^ty  boasts  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing given  education  to  Dante,  Petrar- 
ca,  Boccaccio,  Gorilla,  the  celebrated 
iBtprowisairice,  who  was  crowned  at 
lUxne,  Americo  Vespucci,  (whose 
voyages  to,  and  discoveries  in,  the 
new  world,  obtained  him  the  honour 
of  calling  America  by  his  own  name,) 
Machiavelli,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  a  Luger  number  of  distinguished 
artists  than  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

The  Accademia  deUa  Cruscaf  which 
has,  for  a  length  of  years,  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description;  and  this  Aca- 
demy is  now  united  with  two  others, 
namely,  the  Fiorenthutf  and  the  Apa- 
iitiif  under  the  name  of  Reale  AccQ" 
dtmia  FwrerUina. 

There  are  several  good  Hotels  at 
Florence  ^,  and  the  markets  are  con- 
stantly well  stored  with  excellent 
eatables,  fish  excepted,  which  is  never 
fresh  but  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Florence  wine  is  good  and  whole- 
some, but  the  same  report  cannot  be 
given  of  the  water,  except  that  which 
comes  frcmi  Fiesole,  and  supplies  the 
fountains  of  the  Piaz2a  Santa  Croce,and 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  all  the  Florence  water, 
when  analysed,  appears  wholesome; 
and  consequently  it  seems  probable 
that  the  noxious  quality  may  proceed 
from  copper  vases  in  wluch  it  is  drawn, 

(p)  The  Hdteldes  Armesd'Angleterref  kept 
by  Gasperini,  U  an  excellent  Inn,  where  din- 
nen,  generally  speaking,  are  better  cooked, 
and  more  comfortably  served,  than  at  the 
other  Hotels.  Gasperini  builds  carriages: 
sells  Anli.attrition  Grease  for  wheels ;  and 
likewise  repairs  English  travelling  carriages 
remarkaUy  well.  S/inet'derff's  is  a  very  ca- 
padoua  and  good  Inn.  The  Quattrt  Ntnioni, 
mad  The  Nutwa  York,  are  also  good  Inns ; 
and '  Mn.  Oark  keepg  a  Lodging  and  Board- 
jM  Hotue  in  the  Palazzo  MichclozzL  FUzza 
A  GaetMOO,  No.  4191. 


and  usually  suffered  to  stand ;  though 
huge  glass  bottles,  secured  by  a  case 
of  reeds,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
water,  might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  dur- 
ing winter,  very  hot  during  summer, 
but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring.^ 

Doctor  Kissock,  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced English  Physician,  resides 
in  this  City. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Testa  di  San 
Giovanni  (tlie  Patron  Saint  of  Flo- 
rence), is  the  Corso  dei  Cocchij  or 
Chariot  Race ;  probably  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Etruscan  Games.  Tliis 
exhibition  takes  place  in  the  Piazza  of 
S*.  Maria  Novella.  At  the  upper  and 
lower  end  of  tlie  Piazza  are  obelisks, 
to  each  of  which  is  fastened  a  cord ; 
its  centre  being  held  up  by  six  poles, 
supported  by  men  clothed  in  ancient 
costume.  Round  the  Piazza,  in  an 
amphitheatrical  form,  are  scaffoldings, 
ornamented  with  rough  fresco  paint- 
ings of  vases,  &c.,  which  produce, 
however,  a  good  effect :  at  the  upper 
end  is  the  Royal  Box,  handsomely 
decorated :  under  the  scaffoldings  are 
posted  horse  and  foot  guards;  and 
round  the  Piazza,  above  the  scaffold- 
ings, are  balconies,  windows,  and  even 
house  tops,  crowded  with  spectators. 
Were  the  chariots  made  in  the  ancient 
form,  this  exhibition  would  be  far 
more  interesting;  but  they  are  mo- 
dern, in  point  of  shape,  and  very 
clumsy',  exhibiting  nothing  like  an- 
tique costume,  except  the  habit  of  the 
charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di 
S.,  Giovanni,  homage  used  to  be  paid 
by  all  the  Tuscan  cities  to  their  Prince; 
but  this  custom  is,  for  the  present, 
abandoned,  owing    to   the  pageants 

(2)  Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health 
in  Tuscany,  should  be  careful  never  to  eat 
sweet  things  made  with  oranee-flower  water, 
falsely  so  called ;  it  being,  in  this  country, 
a  distillation  from  the  Italian  laurel-leaf. 

(r)  An  extraordinary  circumstance ;  as  the 
smaU  wickerwork  carts  of  the  Tuscan  pea. 
sants  in  shape  resemble  ancvewt  c»t&\  vcA 
would,  if  sUgntlv  decoTO,\ieA,\»  o^\\.^  ^.x^s^x 
for  the  Corso  de\  CoccVvv. 
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In  Ilic  nAernnan  of  this  i]af  is  Ihc 
Cdtm  (trs  Bartcri,  ■  race  perforined  by 
homes  without  rtiler$',  and  which, 
from  the  inultiluile  o(  spectators,  the 
splendour  of  the  equipages,  and  the 
gallant  sppearanco  of  Ihe  troops  n-ho 
attend  their  Sovcnign,  ban  extremely 
gay  sie'"*  The  hnrsa  haTe,  fastened 
to  their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  con- 
trived that  the  quicker  the  animal 
gallop*,  llie  uiore  they  run  into  liitn. 
The  race-ground  is  the  longest  street 
Bl  Florence,  where  many  of  the  spec- 
tators stand,  without  any  defence 
whatsoever,  frequeuily  meeting  widi 
Bccidenls  by  urfiing  the  horses  on. 
When  these  animals  reach  tha  goal, 
they  are  stopped  by  a  large  piece  of 
canTOtn,  which  sereral  men  hold  up  ; 
the  Soicreign  then  announces  the 
winning  horse,  and  thus  ends  this 
amusement,  which  is  followed  b;  n 
pretty  eihiliilion  of  Fire-works  at  Ibe 
PalazioVecthia' 

The  Came  called  PaUane,  a  fa- 
vourite eierciu  at  Florence,  merits 
notice,  because  it  was  played  by  the 
ancient  llomons;  who  are  dtacribe' 
as  striking  the />;/u  with  the  art 
guarded,  for  that  purpose,  by  a  woode 
shield :   the  mode  of  playing  continue 

inent;  and  lliiigame,  lite  most  of  th 
ancient  etercises,  is  well  calculated  t 
give  courage  and  strength. 

The  Environs  of  Florence  are  ei 
tremel;  interesting.  Ttie  usual  airing 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  persons  is  la  the 
Royai  FariHi,  or  Oiicini ;  ivhidi  are 
open  to  the  Public  nt  all  hours;  though 
it  is  unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or 
dtive,  in  these  beautiful  farms  very 
early  in  the  morning;  and  equally 
prejudicial  to  remai  a  thereafter  sunsEt. 


EnfUih  funtl;  lodged,  abmlulclt 


Careggi    de'    Mnlici,    about    thn#  | 
miles  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  i 
the   favourite  retreat   of  Lorenzo   Qlfl 
MagmJIcoi    and   in  the  ball  of  (h^ff 
Villa  the   Platonic   Society  used  IT 
assemble,  and  form    plans  for  thoH 
stately  edillcus  and  patriotic  inslilil 
tiuns  liy  which  Lorenio  cmheUistMi 
and     benefited    his    country, 
bouse   stands    upon    an    emi 
whence   tlie  grounil    blls   giadua 
almost  every  way ;  opening,  c 
ude,  to  a  view  of  Florence ;   t 
other,  to  a  prospect  of  Val  d*Am 
while,    on    anotlicr,   rise    niouulalBI 
covered    with  neat   farm-h( 
illas;   and,  or 


*ole,   dig 


iRcd    -< 


id  Roman  splewLS 
dour ;  and,  to  complete  the  deliciona- 
nessof  the  situation,  coul  and  refreshing 
breetes  almost  constantly  blow,  about 
noon,  from  the  Gulf  of  Speaia,  and 
make  the  inhabitants  of  Careggi  un- 
conscious of  oppressive  heal,  even  in 
the  dog-days ;  —  no  wonder,  thrreforc, 
that  the  elegant  nnd  wise  Lttienr.o 
should  have  called  this  his  favourite 
abode  !  Careggi,  like  the  generality 
of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built  upon  arches  ; 
and  consists  of  an  immense  ground- 
floor  with  a  spacious  hall  in  Its  cenllv. 


andse 
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round  the  third  story  runs  a  gnllery, 
Bliich  commands  a  prospect  so  vileli- 
iive  that  it  seems  to  overJuok  all  Tus- 
cany. On  the  outside  of  the  house 
are  nidile  porticos. 

raggio  Tmitetiiiie,  about  one  mile 
from  tlie  Porta  Romana,  is  a  royal 
VJIa,  cuntdining  an  admired  Statue 
of  Adonis  by  Michael  Angelo;  and 
Portrails  of  Pclrarca,  and  J.aura,  by 


"BriumiS  ^SSfl 
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Albert  Darer.  The  prospects  from 
this  spot  are  beautiful;  and  not  far 
hence  stands  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Matteo  in  Arcetri,  near  which  are 
▼ineyards  tliat  produce  the  celebrated 
wine  called  Ferdea. 

FnUolino,  a  royal  Villa  about  six 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Galio,  is 
famous  for  its  Garden ;  which  con- 
tains Water-works,  and  a  Statue  of 
the  Apennine,  sixty  feet  in  height,  hy 
Giovanni  di  Bologna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolino  is  the  mo- 
dem Campo  Santo  of  Florence. 

JPwfofe,  a  picturesque  Village,  proud- 
ly seated  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  Apennine,  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  Porta  Pinti 
by  the  Majano  road,  occupies  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  FasuUe,  a  con- 
siderable and,  from  its  position,  a  very 
strong  Etruscan  fortress,  repeatedly 
menticmed  by  Polybius  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  early  wars  between  the 
Gauls  and  Romans,  and  likewise 
where  he  describes  Hannibal's  route 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  through  the 
marshes  intersected  by  the  Trebia,  the 
Taro,  the  Panaro,  and  other  torrents, 
toward  Pistoja  and  Prato,  and  thence 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fiesole ;  a  pass  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Romans,  though 
well  known  to  modern  travellers,  as 
the  road  from  Florence  to  Modena. 
FtBttdte  was  colonised  by  Sylla ;  who 
rewarded  several  of  his  adherents  by 
placing  them  there.  CatHine  made  it 
his  chief  hold  in  Etruria ;  and  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  being,  in  his  days,  a 
flourishing  town.  Light  carriages 
may  go  with  perfect  ease  and  safety 
as  far  as  Majano,  which  is  two  thirds 
(^  the  way :  but  thence,  to  the  Fran- 
cescan  Convent,  at  Fiesole,  the  best 
conveyance  is  a  Iraineau ;  which  the 
Peasants  at  Majano  can  always  fur- 
nish. Between  the  latter  place  and 
Fiesole  is  the  Doda;    a  Monastery 

(a)  The  Etrurians  are  famed  for  having 
invented  Amphitheatres  \  together  with  the 
games  called  Curuli,  and  Certami  dei  CavalUi 
and  about  the  year  of  Rome  400,  comedians 
were  invited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come  from 


built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  deli* 
ciously  situated.  The  ancient  Etruscan 
Town  ofFtBStiUe  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
(though  probably  it  was  rebuilt),  long 
before  the  period  when  Sylla  founded 
a  colony  there:  the  Walls  of  this 
Town,  however,  are  in  several  places 
discoverable :  and  it  seems  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  pns 
sent  themselves,  that  they  were  thrown 
down  by  some  convulsion  of  nature : 
they  appear  to  have  originally  con« 
sisted  of  very  larg^  hewn  stones, 
squared  by  rule  into  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  placed  in  straight 
lines  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  unite 
in  the  most  accurate  manner  possible, 
forming  a  compact  and  solid  mass 
without  the  aid  of  cement.  Here, 
likewise,  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, erected  on  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  Edifice, 
some  of  the  staircases,  seats,  and  caves 
for  wild  beasts,  together  with  the  re- 
servoir of  water  which  belonged  to 
this  theatre,  may  be  traced  " :  and  here, 
also,  is  an  ancient  Roman  Temple, 
now  roofed,  and  made  into  a  Church. 
Fourteen  fine  Columns  with  Ionic 
Capitals,  the  Pavement,  and  the  Altar 
of  the  ancient  building  still  remain  ;- 
though  the  Altar  has  been  moved  from 
its  original  situation.  This  Temple 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Bacchus.  The  Walls  of  the  Roman 
Town  may,  in  some  places,  be  traced ; 
as  may  the  Pavement  of  the  streets, 
which  resembles  that  of  Pompeii; 
The  modem  Town  contains  a  spa- 
cious Cathedral,  built  in  1028,  appa- 
rently on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple ;  and  adorned  with  Sculpture  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Andrea  Fer- 
rucci,  Fiesolano ;  and  likewise  with  m 
Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Thomas,  by  Volterrano.  Here,  also, 
are,  an  Episcopal  Palace,  a  Seminary, 

Etruria,  and  perform  plays,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Rome;  the  Romans  thinking  these  new 
games  might  appease  the  gods,  and  stop  a  then 
raging  sickness. 
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and  a  Francescan  Conveut ;  inrbicb  last 
stands  on  the  spot  called  Rocca  del 
Fiesokmi, 

VaUombrosa,  about  fourteen  miles 
distant  from  Fiesole,  is  worth  notice ; 
not  only  because  it  has  been  immor- 
ialised  by  Milton,  but  likewise  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  noble  Certosa  of  VaUombrosa, 
which  still  contains  fine  Paintings; 
tfiough  the  finest  were,  according  to 
report,  removed  when  the  Convent 
was  suppressed.  VaUombrosa  itself 
jniffered  very  little  from  being  under 
the  dominion  of  France ;  and  the  Cer- 
tosa is  now  re-established.  Mules  are 
the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons 
who  cannot  walk ;  there  being  no  car- 
riage-road to  the  Convent. 

Lovers  of  wild  scenery  would  be 
gratified  by  proceeding  from  VaUom- 
brosa to  the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoli, 
about  thirty>six  miles  from  Florence ; 
and  thence  to  the  Convent  ofLavemia 
{Mons  Alvemus),  about  fourteen  miles 
farther.  Tlie  former  of  these  Convents 
was  suppressed  by  the  French;  who 
cut  down  much  of  the  fine  wood  be- 
longing to  it:  now,  however,  this 
Convent  is  re- established ;  though  its 
inhabitants, about  thirty  in  number,  are 
too  poor  to  entertain  visiters  gratis; 
and  therefore  Travellers,  after  eating 
or  sleeping  under  its  roof,  usually 
make  a  present  to  the  community. 
The  convent  of  Lavernin  never  was 
disturbed  by  the  French;  and  con- 
tains, at  present,  about  sixty  Capu- 
diins. 

The  modem  Florentines,  like  their 
Etrurian  ancestors,  are  fond  of  learn- 
ing, artH,  and  sciences ;  and,  what  is 
more  estimable  and  endearing  to  Fo- 
reigners, they  are,  generally  speaking, 
mild,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted, 
and  friendly.  The  Tuscan  peasantry, 
considered  collectively,  are  pure  in 
their  morals,  and  pastoral  in  tlieir 
manner  of  living ;  and  the  peculiar 
comeliness  of  both  sexes  is  very  strik- 
ing, especially  in  that  tract  of  country 
which  extends  from  Florence  to  Pes- 
cia:  but  it  is  only  among  the  pea- 


santry that  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of 
Italian  beauty  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
among  the  peasantry  one  can  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  Italian  character ;  inha- 
bitants of  populous  cities  being  nearly 
alike,  whether  in  London,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, Florence,  or  Rome.     The  men 
are  tall,  robust,  finely  proportioned, 
and  endowed  with   that  entire  self- 
possession  which  inspires  respect.    The 
women  are  of  a  middle  stature ;  and 
were  it  not  for  bad  stays,  would  be 
well  made.     They  have  large,   lan- 
guishing, black  eyes,  accompanied  by 
that  expressive  brow  which  constitutes 
Uie  most  remarkable  and  captivating 
part  of  an  Italian  countenance.   Their 
manners  are  uncommonly  graceful; 
and,  instead  of  curtsying,  they  gently 
bow  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the  hand  of 
a  superior;  a  practice  common,  in- 
deed, throughout  Italy.     These  pea- 
sants (like  those  of  Italy  in  general) 
are  tolerably  well  informed  respect- 
ing the  history  of  their  country ;  and, 
moreover,  so  fond  of  its  Poets  as  fre- 
quently to  know  their  works  by  heart. 
When  two  young  peasants  agree  to 
marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
times  in  a  parish  church ;  after  which 
they  receive  *the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  bride*s  portion  is  paid  three  days 
before  marriage,  one  half  in  wearing- 
apparel,  and  the  other  half  in  money  ; 
which  the  bridegroom  usually  expends 
in   purchasing  jewels  for   his  lady ; 
which   consist  of  a  pearl   necklace, 
cross,  and  ear-rings,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  rubies;  and  worth  from 
twenty    to    thirty   pounds    sterling : 
these  jewels  being  considered  by  the 
man  as  the  woman's  exclusive  pro- 
perty :  indeed,  money  so  invested  may 
be  looked  upon  as  placed  in  a  bank  ; 
while  the  interest  received  is  that  high 
gratification  which  the  woman  derives 
from    exhibiting    her    ornaments  on 
gala  days ;  and  these  ornaments  con- 
tinue in  the  family  for  ages,  unless 
the  pressing  call  of  necessity  compel 
them  to  be  pawned,  or  suld.     When 
the  Spo$a  is  taken  in  labour,  the  hus- 
band, after  procuring  medical  help. 
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deems  it  Ins  next  dotj  to  get  some 
of  wlMit  is  denomiiuUea  tbe  life-giTing 
plant  (aieatrice  tbe  peasants  call  it), 
which  he  places  on  her  bed ;  and  with- 
ont  which,  he  belieres  hisdiild  cannot 
be  bom.  This  custom  is  deriTed  from 
the  Greeks.*  About  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  an  infimt,  its  parents  give 
a  christening  dinner*,  to  their  rela- 
tioDc;  on  whidi  occasion  every  guest 
btings  a  present,  as  was  the  practice 
at  Athens;  and  the  dinner  is  served 
dish  by  didi,  likewise  an  ancient  cus- 
torn.  On  the  husband's  demise  the 
ddest  son  becomes  heir-at-law;  but 
is  obliged  to  portion  his  sisters ;  and 
either  maintain  his  mother,  or  return 
her  dower  '  i  all  his  relations  frequently 
live  wiUi  him :  but  the  largeness  of 
the  family  creates  no  confusion ;  there 
being  a  superior  oter  tbe  men,  and 
another  over  the  women,  who  allot,  to 
every  person,  their  business ;  whidi  is 
thus  kept  distinct.  A  Tuscan  farmer 
shares  equally  with  his  lord  in  the  pro- 
duce of  an  estate ;  and  the  owner  even 
provides  seeds,  plants,  manure,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  in  short,  what- 
ever may  be  requisite  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  Tbe  upper  class 
of  farmers  usually  posseis  a  horse  and 
a  market-cart,  a  waggon,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw 
the  waggon  and  the  plough,  whose 
colour  seldom,  if  ever,  varies  through- 
out southern  Italy,  and  whose  beauty 
is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  their 
masters.  The  female  peasants,  be- 
sides working  in  the  vineyards  almost 
equally  hard  with  the  men,  oflen  earn 
money  by  keeping  poultry,  and  some- 
times one  or  two  iambs ;  whose  fleecy 
coats  the  children  decorate,  on  the 
Festa  di  San  Giovanni,  with  scarlet 
ribbons  tied  in  fantastic  knots;  and 

(v)  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold 
palm.branchcs  in  thdr  hands,  in  order  to 
procure  an  easy  delivery. 

iw)  Childten  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
however,  are  christened  immediately  after 
their  birth. 

(x)  An  elder  son  among  tbe  Greeks  was 
obliged  either  to  maintain  his  mother,  or  re- 
turn her  dower ;  hence  Tclemachus,  though 
he  sustained  great  losses  by  means  of  Penc- 


by  the  aid  of  money  thus  acquired, 
wearing-apparel,  and  other  necessaries, 
are  purchased.  Shoes  and  stockings 
are  deemed  superfluous,  and  merely 
ornamental,  even  by  the  women ;  who 
carry  them  in  baskets  on  their  heads, 
till  they  reach  a  town;  when  these 
seemingly  embarrassing  decorations 
are  put  on :  for  the  Contadina  is  as 
vain  of  her  appearance  as  the  Damn 
nobUei  and,  no  wonder— -since  the 
picturesque  dresses  and  lovely  coun- 
tenances of  these  peasants  arrest  every 
^e,  and  show  them,  perhaps  too 
plainly,  how  strong  are  Uieir  powers 
of  attraction. y  The  phraseology  of 
the  Florentine  peasants  is  wonderfully 
elegant:  but  the  most  remarkable 
quality  of  these  persons  is  their  in- 
dustry ;  for,  during  the  hottest  wea- 
ther,  they  toil  all  day  without  sleep ; 
and  seldom  retire  early  to  rest :  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  fatigue,  they  live 
almost  entirely  upon  bread,  fruit, 
pulse,  and  the  common  wine  of  the 
country:  however,  though  their  diet 
is  light,  and  their  personal  exertions 
are  almost  perpetual,  they  commonly 
attain  old  age ;  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fiesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a 
Dance  given,  at  Careggi  di  Ricardi, 
by  the  family  of  the  Author  of  this 
Work,  to  all  the  surrounding  peasants. 
"  Our  ball-room  was  a  lofty  apartment 
sixty  feet  by  thirty ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  hung  a  lustre,  composed 
of  such  light  materials  that  every  puff 
of  wind  gave  it  motion  :  indeed  it  had 
the  appearance  of  being  continually 
turned  round  by  an  invisible  hand  : 
this  lustre  we  flUed  with  candles ;  and 
the  walls,  which  were  adorned  with 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Medici 
Princes,  we  likewise  decorated  with 

lope's  suitors,  thinks  it  imprudent  to  send  her 
home  to  her  father ;  because  that  could  not 
be  done  without  returning  her  dower — 

"  I  could  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum. 

To  the  old  Man,  should  1  dismiss  her  home 

Against  her  will." 

IIoMBR'f  Odyssep. 

(y)  The  ancient  and  elegant  cohtume  of  the 
Tuscan  pea8ant8  is  much  less  frequently  worn 
than  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  since. 
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festoons  of  vines,  olive-branches,  flow- 
ers, and  lamps,  so  that  the  whole 
apartment  resembled  an  illuminated 
arbour.  At  sunset,  on  the  appointed 
day,  our  guests  appeared  altogether 
upon  a  lawn  leading  to  the  villa,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  band  of  music : 
and  no  sooner  did  this  procession  reach 
our  hall-door,  than  the  musicians 
struck  up  a  lively  tune ;  while  the  dan- 
cers, as  they  entered,  formed  a  qua- 
drille, which  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-stage.  When  this 
dance  was  finished,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  die  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  seated,  paying 
their  compliments  to  us  with  as  much 
ease  and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been 
educated  in  a  court :  and  then  com- 
mencing another  quadrille,  different 
from,  but  quite  as  pretty,  as  the  first. 
With  a  succession  of  these  dances  we 
were  amused  till  supper;  after  which 
our  visiters,  who  had  been  regaled  witli 
punch,  a  liquor  they  particularly  re- 
lish, came  once  more  to  us ;  when  the 
women  returned  thanks  for  their  en- 
tertainment, kissed  our  hands,  and, 
presenting  their  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired." 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  detail, 
serves  to  show  the  grateful  and  deli- 
cate turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the 
Tuscan  Feasants. 

**  One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near 
Careggi,  we  observed  a  girl,  appa- 
rently about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
watching  a  flock  of  goats,  and  at  the 
same  time  spinning  with  great  dili- 
gence ;  her  tattered  garments  bespoke 
extreme  poverty ;  but  her  air  was  pe- 
culiarly dignified,  and  her  countenance 
so  interesting,  that  we  were  irresistibly 
impelled  to  give  her  a  few  crazie.  Joy 
and  gratitude  instantly  animated  her 
fine  eyes,  while  she  exclaimed  ;  **  Ne- 
ver, till  this  moment,  was  I  worth  so 
much  money !"  —  Struck  by  her  words 
and  manner,  we  enquired  her  name ; 
likewise   asking  where  bet  parents 

(z)  Without  a  corona  she  informed  us  that 


lived  ?  "  My  name  is  Teresa,"  re- 
plied she ;  "  but,  alas !  1  have  no  pa- 
rents." —  **  No  parents !  —  who,  then, 
takes  care  of  you  ?"  —  «  The  Madon- 
na."—  "  But  who  brought  you  up?" 
-~  «  A  peasant  in  Vallombrosa:  I  was 
her  nurse-child  ;  and  I  have  heard  her 
say  my  parents  delivered  me  into  her 
care ;  but  that  she  did  not  know  their 
name.  As  I  grew  up  she  almost 
starved  me ;  and,  what  was  worse,  beat 
me  so  cruelly,  that,  at  length,  I  ran 
away  from  her."  —  "And  where  do 
you  live  now?" — "Yonder,  in  the 
plain  (pointing  to  Vald'Arno);  I  have 
fortunately  met  with  a  mistress  who 
f«:eds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in  her  barn. 
This  is  her  flock."  —  "  And  are  you 
happy  now  ?"  —  "  O  yes !  very  happy. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lonesome 
sleeping  in  the  barn  by  myself;  'tis 
so  far  from  the  house ;  but  I  am  used 
to  it  now  :  and  indeed  I  have  not  much 
time  for  sleep ;  being  obliged  to  work 
at  night  when  I  come  home ;  and  I 
always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day- 
break :  however,  I  do  very  well ;  for 
I  get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes ;  and 
my  mistress  never  beats  me."  After 
learning  thus  much,  we  presented  our 
new  acquaintance  with  a  paul  —  but 
to  describe  the  ecstasy  this  gift  pro- 
duced is  impossible.  — '*  Now,"  cried 
she  (when  a  flood  of  tears  had  enabled 
her  to  speak),  "now  I  can  purchase 
a  corona*— -now  I  can  go  to  mass, 
and  petition  the  Madonna  to  preserve 
my  kind  benefactresses !" 

On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
creature,  we  desired  she  would  some- 
times pay  us  a  visit :  our  invitation, 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a  bow : 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi ;  when 
it  appeared  that,  immediately  after  her 
interview  with  us,  she  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  small-pox,  and  was  only 
just  recovered. 

During  the  next  summer,  although 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, we,  for  a  considerable  time, 

she  could  not  \)c  vcrrcA^ted  \x>  fn  \o 
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One  d»y, 
imbeaiitifiil  white 
goat  Uvwsiiig  nen*  our  house ;  aiid, 
oo  going  <Nity  petcehed  our  PntUgi* 
with  herw  hole  flock.  We  now  en- 
quired* almost  angrily,  why  she  hsd 
not  visited  us  hefore?  ^<*  I  was  fear- 
fnl  of  obtruding,'*  replied  the  scnipu- 
kms  girl ;  *<  but  I  have  watched  you 
at  a  distance,  ever  since  your  return  ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  coining  rather 
nearer  than  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  notice  me.'*  We  gave 
her  a  scudo,  and  again  desired  she 
wouldsometiroes  call  upon  us.  "  No,** 
replied  she,  **  lam  not  properly  dressed 
to  enter  your  doors;  but,  with  the 
■cudo  you  have  kindly  given  me,  I 
shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of 
flax ;  and  then,  should  the  Madonna 
bless  me  with  health  to  work  bard,  I 
may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my  thread, 
to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  upon 


you,  clothed  with  the  Aiiits  of  your 
bounty.**  — And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  ^  had  the  pK<asui«  of 
seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
dressed,  and  exhibiting  a  picture  of 
content.** 

According  to  the  excellent  Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  though  cr»« 
ditors  have  power  to  seise  the  property 
of  their  debtors;  and  no  oflence  is 
punishable  with  death,  though  mur- 
derers are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  as  galley-slaves :  and  to  tliese, 
and  many  other  equally  wise  regu- 
lations, made  by  Leopoldo,  are  attri- 
butable the  almost  total  exemption 
from  robbery  and  murder  which  this 
country  has  long  enjoyed ;  and  the 
increase  to  its  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants;  an  asto* 
nishing  difiVrcnce,  as  the  original 
number  was  only  one  million.  * 
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Pisa,  anciently  Pisa^  a  considerable 
Town  of  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient 
site  and  appellation ;  though  formerly, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ausar  and  Arnus  (the 
Sercliio  and  Arno;  took  place  close  to  its 
walls;  whereas  now  the  course  of  these 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
GnuidUDuke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  »omc  of 
Loopoldo**  laws. 

(|>)  The  aM0t  pfausJide  conjecture  relative  l  own  nair'^' 
*  /Ar  crfsia  of  Pism  if,   that  a  colour  of  ' 


rivers  is  so  much  changed  that  they 
flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
According  to  a  tradition,  reported  by 
Strabo,  Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Nestor  soon  after  tlie  fall 
of  Troy  ^;  and,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  it  was  occu- 


Pisaeans,  ftom  the  Pe\opiOT\x\««V]a,'vi\i<k 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  ot  l£lTUt\aiAXaT  ^Ka 
fall  of I'roy,  founded"*^*"'"  imA «^MI« W >3Mte 
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At  Bunut,  on  the  nppaiiiled 
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crded  by  ttitir  own  bund  of 
and noioaiierilidthii procession  reach 
our  baU-Joor,  Ihnn  the  muticians 
Eiruck  up  B lively  tunc;  while lliedan- 
wn,  u  they  entered,  formed  a  qua- 
drille, which  nouldhate  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-sta^.  Wheu  thU 
dance  was  finithed,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  Uie  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  sealed,  paying 
their  eompHmentB  to  us  with  as  mucli 
eaae  and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been 
educated  in  a  court:  and  then  coni- 
meaciag  another  quadrille,  different 
from,  but  quite  as  pretty,  as  the  Brat. 
With  a  succession  of  these  dances  we 
were  amused  till  cupperi  after  which 
our  visiters,  who  had  been  regaled  witli 
{lunch,  a  liquor  Ihey  particulatiy  re- 
lish, came  once  more  to  us ;  when  the 

tertaiament,  kissed  our  hands,  and, 
presenting  their  own  lo  their  partners, 
bovred  and  retired." 

Another cireumitancG,  which  occur- 
red to  the  ramily  of  the  Author,  and 
of  which  the  following  h  a  brief  detail, 

cate  turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the 
Tuscan  Peasants. 

"  One  day,  a»  we  were  walking  near 
Careggi,  we  obeerred  a  girl,  appa- 
rently a'.oot  fourteen  years  of  age. 
watching  a  flock  of  goats,  and  at  the 


innmg 


rith  g 


eilreme  poverty  j  but 
culiarlydigniRtd,Bndl 
■0  interesting,  that  we  were  irresistibly 
impelled  togivuliera  fewcraiie.  Joy 
and  gratitude  instantly  animated  her 
fine  eyes,  while  sheEiclaimcd  ;  "  Ne- 
ver, till  Ibis  moment,  was  I  worili  so 
inochmoney !"  —  Struck  by  her  words 
and  aaniiet,  we  enquired  her  naraej 
aikiag   where   her  parents 
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nl  ?  "My  name  U  Teresa,"  re- 
ed she ;  "  but,  alas !  1  liavc  no  pa- 
ils."—  "  No  parents  I  —  who,  then, 
es  care  of  you  ?"  —  "  The  Madon- 
"  —  "  But  who  brought  you  up  ?" 
"A  peasant  in  VallombroBa:  1  via 
■  nurse-child  ;  and  1  liave  beard  ber 
my  paritits  delivered  me  into  her 
c;  but  that  she  did  not  kuo 
ne.      As   I  grew    up   she 

so  cruelly,  that,  at  length,  1  n 
-     -^  -   ■-    "  —  "And  »■ 


'  Youd 


ig'o  Vald'Amo);  I 
fortunately  met  with  a  mistress 
fteds  me,  and  letsmesleep  iuberbara^  I 
This  it  her  flock."  —  '■  And  are  yoit  J 
happy  now?" — "Oycs!  very  happjr*- J 

sleeping  in  the  barn  by  a 
so  far  fVom  the  house;  but  I  am' 
to  it  now  ;  and  indeed  I  have  not  i 
time  for  sleep  ;  being  obliged  to  work 
at  night  when  I  ciime  home;  and  I 
always  go  out  with  Ihe  goats  nt  day- 
break :  however,  I  do  very  well;  for 
I  get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes;  and 
my  mistress  never  beats  me."  After 
learning  thus  much,  we  presented  our 
new  acquainninue  with  a  paul  —  but^ 
to  describe  Uie  ecstasy  this  gift  proa 
dueed  is  impossible.  — "  Now,"  ctie<t:i 
she  (when  a  flood  of  tears  had  enabldb 


r,w».onlyat 


•ould  K 

ana,  to  our  rcgrel,  we  neither  saw  ngr 
heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi ;  wba^. 
it  appeared  that,  immediately  aher  bar 
interview  willi  us,  she  had  been  ■(. 
tacked  by  ibe  small-poi,  aud  was  only 


vered. 


During  the  nest  summer,  althougA 
we  again  resided  in  the  aame  neiglv- 
bourhood,  we,  for  a  considerable  (im^, 
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nv  nothing  of  TVma.  One  day, 
however,  we  obienrcd  a  beautiful  white 
goat  browsing  near  our  bouae ;  and, 
oQ  going  <Nit,  perceived  oar  Protig^ 
with  berw  hole  flock.  We  now  en- 
quired, almost  angrily,  why  she  had 
not  visited  us  before  ?  — <*  I  was  fear- 
ful of  obtruding,"  replied  the  scrupu- 
lous girl ;  "  but  I  have  watched  you 
at  a  distance,  ever  since  your  return  ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  coming  rather 
nearer  than  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  notice  me."  We  gave 
her  a  scudo,  and  again  d^red  she 
wouldsometimes  call  upon  us.  *<  No," 
replied  die,  '<  lam  not  properly  dressed 
to  enter  your  do<Mrs;  but,  with  the 
scodo  you  have  kindly  given  me,  I 
shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of 
flax ;  and  then,  should  the  Madonna 
bless  me  with  health  to  work  hard,  I 
may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my  thread, 
to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  upon 


you,  clothed  with  the  fruits  of  your 
bounty."  — And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  y^re  had  the  pleasure  c^ 
seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
dressed,  and  exhibiting  a  picture  of 
content." 

According  to  the  excellent  Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  though  cre- 
ditors have  power  to  seize  the  property 
of  their  debtors;  and  no  offence  is 
punishable  with  death,  though  rour- 
derers  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  as  galley-slaves :  and  to  tliese, 
and  many  other  equally  wise  regu- 
lations, made  by  Leopoldo,  are  attri- 
butable the  almost  total  exemption 
from  robbery  and  murder  which  this 
country  has  long  enjoyed ;  and  the 
increase  to  its  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants;  an  asto* 
nishing  difference,  as  the  original 
number  was  only  one  million.  * 
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Pisa,  anciently  Pises ^  a  considerable 
Town  of  Etrurla,  retains  its  ancient 
site  and  appellation ;  though  formerly, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ausar  and  Am  us  (the 
Serchio  and  Arno}  took  place  close  to  its 
walls;  whereas  now  the  course  of  these 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Grand. Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
Lcopoldo's  laws. 

{S)  The  mott  plausible  conjecture  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Piste  is,   that  a  colour  of 


rivers  is  so  much  changed  that  they 
flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
According  to  a  tradition,  reported  by 
Strabo,  Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy  ^;  and,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  it  was  occu- 


Pisseans,  Arom  the  Peloponnesus,  who 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  liJLt\xt\«kiSUec  \!bA 
fall  of  Troy,  founded  "^-•^  wnA  «i,icq«VC  ^dcAll 
own  naiT" 


ANTHY. 
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festoons  of  vines,  olive-branches,  flow- 
ers, and  liunpi,  bo  that  the  whole 
apartment  resemliled  an  illuminated 


appeo: 


getber 


upon  a  lawn  leidinj;  to  the  vilin,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  hand  of  muuc: 
and  no  sooner  did  this  procession  reacb 
our  ball-door,  than  the  muiiciana 
filruck  up  a  lively  tune;  while  thcdan- 
cers,  as  tbey  entered,  furujed  a  qua- 
drille,whieh  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-itage.  When  this 
dance  was  finished,  ttie  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the 
iiall,  where  we  were  sealed,  paying 
(heir  compliments  to  us  vriih  as  much 
ease  and  elegance  as  if  ihey  bad  been 
educated  in  a  court ;  and  then  com- 

f>om,  but  quite  as  pretty,  as  tbe  first. 
With  B  succession  of  these  dances  we 
were  amused  till  supper;  after  wbidi 
our  visiters,  who  had  been  regaled  witfi 
punch,  B  liquor  tlie;  particularly  re- 
lish, cume  once  more  to  us  ;  when  the 
women  returned  tbauks  for  their  co- 
terlainment,  kissed  our  hands,  and, 
presenting  lh«r  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired." 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  (he  family  of  llie  Author,  and 
of  which  tbe  following  is  a  brief  detail. 


cale  lu 

u  uf  mind 

(he 

Tuscan 

"On 

day,  a,  we 

near 

Caregg 

bout  foun 

en  years  of 

watching  a  Bock  u 

goals,  and  a 

gence;  her  tattered  garments  bespoke 
extreme  poverty  ;  but  her  air  was  po- 
coliarlyiii|nifieJ,andhereoun(enanco 
BQ  interesting,  that  we  were  irresistibly 
impelled  to  give  her  a  few  craiie.  Joy 
and  gratitude  instantly  animated  bur 

ver,  till  this  moment,  was  I  wortli  so 
in  ucb  muney  1"  —  Struck  by  her  wunlii 
and laannet,  we  enquired  ber  name; 
Jiiewhe   aakiag   where   her   parents 


lived  ?  "  My  name  ia  Teresa,"  m- 
plied  she;  "but,  alas!  1  have  no  pa*- 
rents."  —  "  No  parents!  —  wlio,  theUr 
takescareof  you?"  — "Tlie  Madon. 
na."  —  ■■  But  who  brought  you  up?" 
—  "A  peasant  in  Vallouibrosa!  I  wa* 
ber  nurse-child  ;  and  I  have  heard  ber 
say  my  parents  delivered  me  into  her  . 
care ;  but  that  she  did  not  know  their 
name.  As  I  grew  up  she  atuioat 
Biarved  roe  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  beat 
'lly,  that,  at  length,  I  n 


1  her."- 


e  do 


plain  (pointing  to  Vald'Amo);  Jbave 
fortunately  met  with  a  mistress  who 
f.:ed3  ma,  and  lets  me  sleep  in  ber  barn. 
This  Is  ber  llock."~-"  And  are  you 
happy  now?"  —  "  O  yes!  very  happf. 
At  tirst,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lonesoi 
sleeping  in  the  barn  by  myself;  'i 
so  far  from  the  house ;  but  1  am  un 
to  it  now  ;  and  indeed  I  have  nolmuA' 
time  for  sleep  ;  being  obliged  to  i 
at  night  when  I  come  home;  and  I 
always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day. 
break  :  however,  I  do  very  well ;  fair 
I  get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes ;  and- 
my  mistress  never  bvals  me."  After 
learning  thus  much,  we  presentedoi 
new  Bcquainhince  with  a  paul  —  bi 
(0  describe  (he  ecstasy  this  gift  pra> 
duced  is  impossible.  — "  Now,"  crieil 
she  (when  a  flood  of  tears  had  eoaUeA 
her  (o  speak),  "  now  I  can  purchaat 

and  petition  (lie  Madonna  to  preteir*/ 
my  kind  beaebztresses !" 

On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
creature,  we  desired  she  would  sc —  ' 
times  pay  us  a  visil :  our  intitatimtii 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a  hi 

heard  of  her  again,  till  ihe  day  befoqr 
our  departure  from  Carcggi ;  whoK'^ 
It  appeared  that,  immediately  after  btf 
interview  wiih  us,  she  had  been  at-' 
tacked  by  tlie  small-poi,  and  was  onljr  - 

During  tlie  next  lummer,  althougli . 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  neiglu 
bourhood,  we,  for  a  considerable  tim«|i, 
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nothing  of  Tcren.  One  day, 
however,  we  observed  a  beautiful  white 
goet  browttng  near  our  house ;  and, 
on  going  out,  perceived  oar  "PnO^tk 
with  berw  bole  flock.  We  now  en- 
quired, almost  aagrily,  why  she  had 
not  visited  us  before  ?  — - "  I  was  fear- 
ful of  obtruding,'*  replied  the  scrupu- 
loos  ffirl ;  '<  but  I  have  watched  you 
at  a  distance,  ever  since  your  return  ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  coming  rather 
nearer  than  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  notice  me.'*  We  gave 
her  a  scudo,  and  again  d^red  she 
wouldsometimes  call  upon  us.  "  No," 
replied  she,  <*  lam  not  properly  dressed 
to  enter  your  doors;  but,  with  the 
scudo  you  have  kindly  given  me,  I 
shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of 
flax ;  and  then,  should  the  Madonna 
bless  me  with  health  to  work  hard,  I 
nuiy  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my  thread, 
to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  upon 


you,  clothed  with  the  fruits  of  your 
bounty.**  —  And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  \kre  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
dressed,  and  exhibiting  a  picture  of 
content.** 

According  to  the  excellent  Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  though  cre- 
ditors have  power  to  seise  the  property 
of  their  debtors;  and  no  otTence  is 
punishable  with  death,  though  mur- 
derers are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  as  galley-slaves :  and  to  tliese, 
and  many  other  equally  wise  r^u- 
lations,  made  by  Leopoldo,  are  attri- 
butable the  almost  total  exemption 
from  robbery  and  murder  which  this 
country  has  long  enjoyed;  and  the 
increase  to  its  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants;  an  asto* 
nishing  difference,  as  the  original 
number  was  only  one  million.  * 
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Pisa,  anciently  TistB^  a  considerable  | 
Town  of  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient 
site  and  appellation ;  though  formerly, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ausar  and  Am  us  (the 
Serchio  and  Arno>  took  place  close  to  its 
walls;  whereas  now  the  course  of  these 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
Lcnpoldo's  laws. 

(^^  The  mMt  plauaiUe  ctmjecture  relMtirc 
to  the  origin  of  Piste  if,   that  a  colour  of 


rivers  is  so  much  changed  that  tliey 
flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
According  to  a  tradition,  reported  by 
Strabo,  Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy  \  and,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  it  was  occu« 

Pisseans,  Arom  the  Peloponnesus,  who  were 
shipwreclied  on  the  coasiof  lSlnn\«h,iSUet  ^ikA 
fall  of  Troy,  founAeA  "«^"^  wA  ^ic<i«Vk ''  " 
own  nair** 
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fcitoons  of  vmie«,  oliie-bruncben,  flovr- 
era,  and  lamps,  so  Uiat  tbe  whole 
BjMrtmeDl  resembled  an  illuminated 
■rbour.  At  suniiet,  on  Ilie  oppaiiiled 
day,  OUT  gueata  ap|ieared  allogetber 
upon  B  lawn  leading  to  (be  villa,  pre. 
ceded  b;  llieir  own  band  o(  tnuMc: 
■rd  no  sooner  did  ihi»  procession  reach 
our  Iiall-door,  (ban  ilie  muticianB 
..lytun.  _ 


bey  en(ei 


I,  riirmed  e 


drilie,  whicb  would  bane  been  applsu 


any  c 


When 


is  linithcd,  tlicremale  pessanla 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  t]je  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  seated,  paying 
tfaeir  compliments  to  us  with  as  much 
esse  and  elegance  as  if  they  liad  been 
educated  in  a  court  t  and  then  com- 
mencing analber  quadrille,  diSer^nl 
from,  but  quite  as  pretty,  aa  tlie  fitst. 
With  a  auccession  of  the^e  dances  we 
were  amused  till  supper;  after  wliidi 
our  visiters,  who  had  been  regaled  witli 
punch,  a  liquor  they  particularly  re- 

terlainment,  kissed  our  hands,  and, 
presentiug  (heir  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired." 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  detail, 
eerves  (o  show  the  gra(eru]  and  deli- 
cate turn  of  utind  possessed  by  the 

"  One  day,  B9  we  were  walking  near 
Careggi,  we  observed  a  girl,  appa- 
rently a'lout  fourteen  years  of  age, 
watching  a  Bock  of  goals,  and  at  the 
same  titne  spinning  with  great  dili- 
gence; her  (altered  garments  bespoke 
extreme  poverty  ;  but  her  air  was  pe- 
culiarly digniSed,aud  her  countenance 
BO  interesting,  that  we  were  irresistibly 
impelled  to  give  her  a  few  craiie.  Jo)? 
and  graUtude  instantly  animated  her 
fine  eyes,  while  sheexclaimi-d  ;  '■  Ne. 
ver,  till  this  moment,  was  I  worlli  so 
much  money!"  —  Struck  by  her  words 
and  loanner,  we  enquired  her  name; 
likewise  asking  where  her  parents 
i'*J  Wiooal  t  tfoiatbtafmnaa  at  On 


"My  n 
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s  Teresa,"  let: 


plied  she;  " 

rents." — "  No  parents!  —  who,  (h 
takes  core  of  you  ?"  —  "  Tlie  Madoat 
na."  — "But  who  brought  you  upH 
—  "A  peasant  in  Vallombrosa:  I  <mi 
her  nurse-child  ;  and  1  haiebealdlM 
say  my  parents  delivered  me  into  fai|j 
knoH-tl  " 


As  I 


grew    up   I 


starved  me ;  and,  what  was 
me  BO  cruelly,  that,  at  length,  I  n 
away  from  her."  —  "And  where  i 
you  live  now?"— "Yonder,  in  tl 
plain  (pointing  to  Val  d'Amo);  IhMJ 
fortunately  met  with  a  mistrei 
feeds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in  he 
This  is  her  flock."  —  '■  And  ai 
happy  now  ?'•  —  "  O  ye»  I  very  happO 
At  HrsI,  (o  he  sure,  it  was  ioaesoMC 
lilcepiog  in   the  burn  by  myself;   'd 


indeed! 


me  for  sleep  ;  being  obliged  to  worit 
:  night  when  I  cume  home ;  and  t 
Iways  go 


r.  Id 


very  well;  for 


I  get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes 

my  mistress  never  bi'als  me."      AlW 

new  acquaintnnce  with  a  paul  —  biU. 
(0  describe  ttie  ecstasy  this  gif^  proc 
duced  is  impossible.  — "  Now,"  crioil 
she  (when  a  flood  of  tears  had  eiiabt«i> 
her  (o  speak),  I'liow  I  can  purcbn«> 

and  petition  the  Madonna  to  preserve, 
my  kind  beuefactresies  I" 
On  taking  leave  of  this 


vould  « 


s  pay  u: 


lonly  answered  byubowt 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  not 
heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  befolft. 
our  departure  from  Carcggi ;  wbasi 
it  appeared  that,  immediately  ade  * 
interview  with  us,  she  had  beer 
tacked  by  the  small-ptui,  and  was  oul^< 
just  recovered. 

During  the  neat  summer,  although 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  n 
hourhood,  we,  for  a  considerable 
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saw  nothing  of  Teresa.  One  day, 
however,  we  ol>9enred  a  beautiful  white 
goat  browsing  near  our  house ;  and, 
on  going  out,  perceived  oar  ProUg^ 
with  faerw  hole  flock.  We  now  en- 
quired, almost  angrily,  why  she  had 
not  visited  us  before  ?  »•  <*  I  was  fear- 
fnl  of  obtruding,"  replied  the  scrupu- 
lous girl ;  *'  but  I  have  watched  you 
at  a  distance,  ever  since  your  return  ; 
and  I  could  not  foribear  coming  rather 
nearer  xYan  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  notice  me.'*  We  gave 
her  a  scudo,  and  again  desired  she 
wouldsometiroes  call  upon  us.  "  No," 
replied  she,  '<  lam  not  properly  dressed 
to  enter  your  docM's;  but,  with  the 
scudo  you  luive  kindly  given  me,  I 
shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of 
flax ;  and  then,  should  the  Madonna 
bless  me  with  health  to  work  bard,  I 
may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my  thread, 
to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  upon 


you,  clothed  with  the  fruits  of  your 
bounty."  — And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  vtre  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
dressed,  and  exhibiting  a  picture  of 
content." 

According  to  the  excellent  Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  though  cre- 
ditors have  power  to  seize  the  property 
of  their  debtors;  and  no  offence  is 
punishable  with  death,  though  mur- 
derers are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  as  galley-slaves :  and  to  tliese, 
and  many  other  equally  wise  regu- 
lations, made  by  Leopoldo,  are  attri- 
butable the  almost  total  exemption 
from  robbery  and  murder  which  this 
country  has  long  enjoyed;  and  the 
increase  to  its  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants;  an  asto* 
nishing  difference,  as  the  original 
number  was  only  one  million.  * 
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Chiese  di  San  Frediano— di  S'.  Anna  — di  S'Caterina  — di  S.  Paolo  all*  Otto- di'.S. 
Francesca  —  Church  belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  di  S.  Silvestro.  —  Chiese  di  S.  Mattea 
— di  &  Pierino— di  S.  Michele  in  Borgo  — di  S.  Vito— della  Spina  — di  S.  Andrea 
in  Chinseca  —  di  SL  Martino.  —  Palazzi  Lanfranchi.  —  Tonini.  —  Lanfteducci.  —  Casa 
IfedberinL  —  Palazzo-Seta.  —  Royal  Palace.  —  Hospitals,  &c  —  University.  —Torre  della 
Specola.  —  Botanic  Garden.  —  Ancient  Vapour  Bath.  —  Suppressed  Church  of  S.  Felice.  — 
Subterranean  part  of  S.  Michele  in  Borgo.  —  Aqueduct  of  CaldacollL  —  Modern  Baths. 

;  Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano.  —  Modern  Aqueduct  —  CanaL  — Royal  Farm. — Character  of 
the  Pisans.  —  Hotels.  —  Fountain  Water. —Theatre.  —  Bridges.  —  Battle  of  the  Bridge.  — 
Illumination  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri.  —  Carnival  —  Climate. 


Pisa,  anciently  PUtB^  a  considerable 
Town  of  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient 
site  and  appellation ;  though  formerly, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ausar  and  Arnus  (the 
Serchio  and  Arno)  took  place  close  to  its 
walls;  whereas  now  the  course  of  these 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Gnmd-Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
Lcopoldo*s  laws. 

(6)  The  mo*t  plausible  conjecture  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Pisae  is,  that  a  colony  of 


rivers  is  so  much  changed  that  they 
flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
According  to  a  tradition,  reported  by 
Strabo,  Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy  *;  and,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  it  was  occu- 

Pisaeans,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  who  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Btruria  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  founded  '^"'^  and  «?ave  it  their 
own  naiT" 
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pied  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the 
Pelasgi.  Polybius  mentions  its  har- 
bour as  being  much  frequented  by 
the  Romans,  who  colonised  Pisse, 
572  A.  u.  c. ;  and  to  them  it  was  an 
important  naval  station,  from  the 
commerce  it  carried  on  with  distant 
countries,  from  the  supplies  of  timber 
which  it  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  arsenals,  and  from  the  splen- 
did marbles  which  the  neighbouring 
quarries  afforded  for  the  magnificent 
eidifices  of  Rome. 

Pisa  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  forty-eight  Tuscan  miles  dis- 
tant from  Florence,  fourteen  from 
Xieghom,  and  six  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  modem  times  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  a  great  republic, 
whose  conquering  fleet  was  a  terror 
to  the  Saracens,  a  scourge  to  the 
African  corsairs,  and  a  clieck  upon 
the  ambition  of  Genoa;  and  with  in. 
numerable  spoils,  taken  from  the  first- 
mentioned  people,  most  of  the  present 
buildings  at  Pisa  were  erected.  This 
City  is,  next  to  Florence,  the  largest 
in  Tuscany ;  but  though  its  walls 
are  near  five  miles  in  circumference, 
they  do  not,  at  present,  contain  above 
eighteen  thousand  persons.  The 
Streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  excel- 
lently paved;  the  Bridges  elegant; 
the  Quay  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, Baptistery,  Leaning  Tower, 
and  Campo  Santo,  renders  these  ma- 
jestic Edifices  particularly  striking 
and  beautiful.  The  Arno  traverses 
the  City  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and 
divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  DuomOi  a  Greco- Araba-Pi- 
sano  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Latin  cross,  built  (as  already  men- 
tioned) in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
the  guidance  of  Buschetto,  a  Grecian, 
is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
irariety  of  its  marbles;  and  next  to 
the  cathedral  of  Milan,  perhaps  the 

(c)  The  Pisaxu  consecrated  their  plunder, 
gained  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens 
of  Palermo,  In  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this 

Cathedral;  which  was  finished  before  the  end 

of  the  eleventh  century. 


finest  Church  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  *" 
The  eastern  front  is  ornamented  with 
an  immense  number  of  Columns; 
some  of  which  are  Grecian  marble, 
others  oriental  granite,  and  one  is 
porphyry  ;  among  these  the  most 
striking  are  six  magnificent  ancient 
Columns,  which  adorn  the  three  cele- 
brated Doors  of  bronze ;  and  are  said 
to  be  either  Grecian  or  Egyptian 
workmanship.  The  Doors  were  de- 
signed  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and 
cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani ;  that  in  the 
centre,  the  least  beautiful  of  the  three, 
represents  the  Life  of  the  Madonna ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  figures  of  Saints 
and  I^ophets,  and  embellished  with 
an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right 
and  left  represent  the  Life  of  the  Sa- 
viour, beginning  with  his  birth,  and 
ending  with  his  crucifixion  ;  they  are 
likewise  embellished  with  a  border, 
nearly  similar  to  the  one  already  de- 
scribed. The  Mosaics,  in  the  Arches 
above  the  Doors,  were  done  by  Fil- 
ippo  di  Lorenzo  Palidini.  The 
Architrave  of  the  eastern  door  was 
taken  from  an  ancient  edifice ;  and 
the  door  which  fronts  the  Campanile, 
is  esteemed  for  its  antiquity ;  though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any  other 
kind.  The  inside  of  the  Church  is 
adorned  with  seventy-four  lofty  Co- 
lumns; sixty-two  of  which  are  oriental 
granite ;  and  the  rest  rare  marble : 
and  although  most  of  these  Columns 
were  originally  unequal  in  height,  and 
consequently  ill  adapted  to  match, 
yet  so  well  has  the  architect  disposed 
of,  and  added  to  them,  that  even  the 
most  observing  eye  perceives  no  want 
of  symmetry.  Twelve  Altars,  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Stagio  Stagi,  adorn  the 
walls  of  this  Edifice.  The  High 
Altar  is  magnificently  decorated  with 
lapis  lazuli  <*,  verde  antique,  brocatello 
di  Spagna,  bronze  gilt,  giallo  di  Siena, 

{d)  Lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  be  th^Cyaneeum 
of  the  ancients ;  and  Great  Tartary  is  sup. 
posed  to  produce  the  best. 
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ftc#:  tbe  Tribuiia  eontaikis  two  por- 
pbyiy  cdanuis,  with  peculiarly  ele- 
gant  Capitals  and  Bases;  tlut  near 
ibe  episcopal  throne  is  embellished 
with  the  best  works  of  Stagi,  and  bears 
a  bfooze  Angel  greatly  admired.  The 
decorations  of  the  opposite  Column 
were  executed  by  Foggini;  and  the 
Group  oi  angels  on  a  golden  field, 
which  adcHms  the  great  arch,  by  Ghir- 
landajo^  the  master  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Tbe  Seats  for  the  Canons  (a 
sort  of  Wooden  Mosaic  introduced 
into  Tuscany  in  the  time  of  Brunei- 
lesco)  merit  notice.  The  four  Pic- 
tures of  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  S*.  Mar- 
gfaerita,  and  S*.  Caterina,  are  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto;  and  the-  Mosaic 
tm  the  Ceiling,  representing  the  Sa- 
viour, the  Madonna,  and  S.  John, 
was  executed  by  Oaddo  Gaddi  and 
other  artists,  in  1921.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  great  cross  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Ranieri ;  whose  Sarcophagus  rests 
on  a  pedestal  c^  red  Egyptian  granite, 
adorned  with  other  vailiable  marbles : 
the  sarcophagus  is  of  Terde  di  Polce- 
▼era,  the  Altar  of  giallo  di  Siena,  and 
the  Balustrades  are  of  inlaid  marble; 
the  whole  was  executed  by  B.G.  Fog- 
gini, at  the  command  of  Cosimo  III, 
in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri,  who  died  in 
1161,  and  was  proclaimed,  by  the 
Pisans,  their  Patron  Saint.  This 
Chapel  contains  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  MaClonna 
enthroned  and  attended  by  Angels; 
and  an  antique  Grecian,  or  Roman 
Statue,  said  to  represent  Mars,  though 
now  called  S.  Efeso.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  great  cross  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  which  con- 
tains a  Ciborio  of  massy  silver,  and  an 
altar  adorned  with  silver  Bassi  Rilievi; 
both  well  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  Foggini:  the  Balustrades  are  of 
inlaid  marble ;  and  here,  likewise,  is 
a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Church,  over  the  great 
entrance-doors,  is  a  beautiful  Bar,  or 

(e)  The  above-mentioned  Bar,  or  Gallery, 
bas  been  recently  repaired;  and  Giovanni 


gallery,  ornamented  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
by  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano ;  and  il  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  fine  work,  which  originally 
adorned  a  pulpit,  is  now  placed  so 
high,  that  its  merits  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible :  it  represents  Scriptural  His- 
tories.*' The  centre  aisle  contains  a 
Pulpit  of  inlaid  marble,  supported  by 
two  small  Columns;  the  one  por- 
phyry, the  other  oriental  brocatello ; 
and  the  first  is  particularly  curious, 
from  consisting  of  various  pieces  so 
well  joined  that  it  may  be  properly 
denominated  Breccia  porfirea :  the  se- 
cond is  the  finest  specimen  of  its  sort 
in  Italy.  The  Pillar  on  the  right, 
which  supports  tlie  cupola,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  Picture  by  F.  B. 
Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  it  represents  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  disputing  with  an  assembly 
of  Ecclesiastics ;  and  the  Pillar,  on 
the  left,  is  adorned  with  a  Picture  of 
S.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ! 
Among  the  Pictures  not  already  men- 
tioned, those  best  worth  notice  are  — 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour  sur- 
rounded with  Saints,  attributed  to 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  G.  A.  Sogliani 

—  S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  Religious 
Habit,  by  Cav.  B.  Luti  —  the  Death 
of  S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen ' 
tury  —  the  three  Maries  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  Cross,  by  G.  Bilivert — the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  O.  Riminaldi  —  Habakkuk 
borne  by  an  Angel,  by  Bilivert  •— 
Judith  giving  the  head  of  Holofernes 
to  her  Servant;  and  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  originally 
painted  by  Passignano,  and  added  to 
by  Tempesti —  God  the  Father,  Ra- 
phael, and  other  Angels,  by  Salembini 

—  and  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Tempesti. 

The  Baptistery,  called  a  German- 
Gothic  Structure,  erected  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  is  an  octagon  of 

Fisano's  work,  if  still  there,  it  lew  congpicu- 
out  tiian  ever. 
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while  nurble;  Rnd  its  principal  ea- 
IrBDce  diaplafi  two  large  anil  two 
tmall  CaluQina,  similar  lo  those  which 
■ilorn  tbe  great  doors  or  thu  Duoma. 
The  inside  of  this  Edi&cv  resembles 
an  ancient  temple.  Twelve  Arches, 
Hipported  by  eight  vast  Columns  of 
Sardinian  gronitef  and  four  pilasters 
of  white  marble,  serve  as  the  base  to  a 
second  row  of  Pilasters,  on  which  rest 
the  Cupola.  The  Capitals  of  the  piJ- 
lan  and  pilasters,  are  antique.  The 
Font,  elevated  on  lliree  steps  uf  heau. 
tiful  marble,  is  adorned  with  Intagli 
and  Mosaics,  so  well  executed,  that 
tbey  appear  to  have  been  done  long  be- 
fore the  building.  On  the  margin  are 
four  places  fiwthe  immersion  of  infants; 
and,  in  the  centre,  is  a  large  basin  for 
the  imroervon  of  adults:  this  practice 
of  immersion,  however,  has  been  aban- 
doned since  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Pulpit,  one  of  Nicolo  Pisano's 
best  works,  is  supported  by  nine  Co- 
lumns of  precious  inarl>le,  and  oma- 

ofotientalalaliasternnd  Parian  marble. 
Tlie  Hrst  piece  represents  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour  — the  second,  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi  —  the  third,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  ^  the 
fourth,  the  CruclGKion  [muili  inferior 
to  the  rest)  — the  firth,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment- This  Baptiatery  was  finiJied 
in  1153;  at  which  period  Pisa  is  said 
to  have  been  so  populous,  that  a  vo- 
luntary contribuduu  ofotie  florin,  from 
every  family,  sufficed  to  pay  for  this 
noble  edifice.  < 

The  CamjimUe,  or  Leantiie  Tower, 
begun  by  Guglielmo,  a  German,  and 
Bannano,  Pisaoo, about  the  year  1 171, 
is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  J  90  feet 
In  height,  and  declining  above  1 3  feet 
tram  its  perpendicular.  This  beauti- 
ful Ediiice  consists  of  Eight  Stories, 
adoraEd  with  two  hundred  and  seven 
Columns  of  granite  and  other  marbles, 
(g1  FUa,  at  the  perind  abnre  inenlioneil, 
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many  of  which  have  evidently  been 
taken  from  ancient  buildings.  Ac- 
cordinf^  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
i,  it  appears  that  tliia 
dly straight;  though 
some  accidental  cause,  such  as  an 
earthquake,  the  great  fire  at  PJsa,  or 
the  natural  looseness  of  the  soil,  haa 
produced  its  present  eitraordinary  in. 

Campo  Santo  where  the  life  of  S.  Ha. 
oicri  is  painted,  this  now  leatiing 
Tower  was  not  long  ago  seen  per. 
fectly  upright,  and  cotisjsting  of  Siiven 
Storiesonly  (though  at  present,  1891, 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  obliterated);  may 
not,  therefore,  the  Eighth  Story, which 

the  others,  have  been  added,  in  latter 
times,  as  a  balance,  to  prevent  Iha 
whole  EdtBcc  from  falling?  The  Snu'ra 
leading  upto  the  summit  of  this  Tower 
are  easy  of  ascent ;  and  the  view  From 
the  cightli  Gallery  is  very  extensive. 
The  Camvo  Santo,  or  ancient  Burial 
itiful  Edifice  at 


imque  ii 


la  kind,  i 


Itci-iangk-,  surrounded  by  s 
hght  and  elegant  Gothic  A 
the   Creco-Araba  School: 

witli  the  same  materiul.      Archbish 
Ubildo  Lanrranci,whawnsrantempo- 
rary  with  Richard  CitiiT-ilc-liim,  and 
his  brother  warrior  in  tlie  Holy  LanJb 
brought  to   Pisa  a  large  quantity  of 
earth  from   Mount  Calvary,  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  spot  round  which  It 
Arcades  of  the  Campo  Santo  arc  no< 
erected.   He  is,  tlierefore,  supposed  lo 
have  given  the  Hrst  idea  oF  this  Edilii 
in   laOO;  and  the  present  structure 
eighteen  years   afterward,  was    c 
menced  under  the  direction  of  Gioa 
vanni  Pisano,whoGnishedit  in  1283.1 
The  Statues  over  the  principal  Doer 
are  by   Giovanni  IHsanoj  (hey  stand 
in  a  kind  of  Temiile,  and,among  them, 
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it  the  Sculptor  hhiiflelfy  kneeliog  to  tbe 
MadoniMu  Tbe  Swncopbagi  under  tbe 
arcades  are  chiefly  compoMd  of  Parian 
or  Liuna  nuurUe,  and  tbe  quadHlatenl 
cinerary  Urns  (found  near  Voltemi) 
are  alabaster.  Here  is  tbe  Tomb  of 
tiie  Countess  Beatrice,  who  died  in 
1 1 13,  and  was  mother  to  tbe  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda,  the  last  descendant 
from  tbe  Counts  of  Tuscany.  On 
this  Sarcophagus  is  represented  in 
Basso  Rilie¥0  tbe  Chase  of  Meleager, 
according  to  some  opinions,  and  the 
Story  of  Pbsedra  and  Hippolitus,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  others;  however,  be  this 
as  it  nMy,  the  merit  of  the  work 
proves  it  an  ancient  production,  ap- 
plied, in  later  ages,  to  its  present 
use;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
Sarcophagus  was  the  model  from 
which  Nicolo  Pisano,  and  his  son, 
used  to  study.  Here,  likewise,  arc 
an  ancient  Vase,  embellished  with 
Bassi  Rilievi  representing  Bacchana- 
lian Mysteries,  and  probably  one  of 
the  vessels  used  by  tbe  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  religious  ceremonies 
— a  Bronze  Gryphon,  once  placed  on 
tbe  outside  of  the  roof  of  the  Duomo, 
and  supposed  to  be  ancient  Etruscan 
workmanship — and  a  Monument  exe- 
cuted by  Thorwaldsen,  in  honour  of 
Vacca,  and  embellished  with  beautiful 
Bassi  Rilievi,  which  serve  to  show  how 
great  a  progress  toward  perfection 
sculpture  has  made  since  the  days  of 
Giovanni  Pisano.  Round  the  walls 
are  Frescos  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
fifteenth  century ;  which,  however  de- 
ficient in  many  respects,  cannot  but 
yield  pleasure  to  those  persons  who 
wish,  on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  to 
view  the  works  of  the  Revivers  of  an 
Art  afterwards  brought  to  exquisite 
perfection.  In  the  first  division  of  the 
Arcade,  on  tbe  western  wall,  are  six 
large  Pictures,  representing  the  Life 
of  S.  Ranieri ;  the  three  upper  ones 
being  by  Simone  Memmi ;  the  three 
under  ones,  by  Antonio,  called  Ve- 
ncziano :  and  they  particularly  merit 
notice,  on  account  of  the  costume  ac- 
curately preserved   throughout  them 


all,  and  likewise  because  they  show 
how  sliips  were  armed  and  rigged  in 
the  days  of  S.  Ranieri.  In  one  of 
tliese  Pictures  is  the  Campanile : 
they  all  are  supposed  to  have  been 
begun  in  1 300.  The  second  division 
contains  six  Paintings,  representing 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Saints  Efiso 
and  Potito,  done  by  Spinello  Spine] li, 
Aretino,  al)out  the  year  1400.  The 
third  division  contains  six  Paintings, 
representing  the  history  of  Job,  by 
Giotto ;  so  injured,  however,  by  the 
hand  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  although,  in  1623,  tliey 
were  retouched,  by  Maruscelli.  The 
other  Paintings  of  this  Arcade  are 
said  to  have  been  done  by  Nelli  di 
Vanni,  Pisano.  The  two  first  Pic* 
tures  in  the  second  Arcade  represent 
the  History  of  Esther,  by  Ghirlan* 
dajo;  retouched,  however,  by  Au- 
relio,  or  Baccio  Lomi.  The  second 
division  of  this  Arcade  contains  the 
History  of  Judith  ;  which  is  modern, 
ill-done,  and  damaged.  The  first 
division  of  the  northern  Arcade  con- 
tains four  Pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  BuflTalmacco,  who  fioiw- 
rished  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  other  paintings 
which  adorn  this  Arcade  (those  over 
the  Doors  of  the  Chapels  excepted) 
represent  the  principal  events  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  were  begun  by 
B.  Gozzoli,  in  1484,  and  finished  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years.  The 
first  of  these  numerous  Pictures  con- 
tains the  famous  Vergognosa  di  Cam- 
po  Santo ;  and  over  the  Chapel-door 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
which  work  Gozzoli  established  his 
reputation  among  the  Pisans,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  employ  him 
in  painting  their  Campo  Santo ;  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  general  merit 
of  the  picture,  but  because  it  exhi- 
bited an  excellent  likeness  of  his 
mistress,  a  Pisan  girl,  whom  he  drew, 
to  display  his  imitative  powers.  Over 
the  same  Door  is  tlie  Annunciation 
attributed  to  Stefano,  Fiorentino;  i 
the  fifth  lower  Picture  from   thi 
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particularly  interesting,  as  it  contains 
several  Portraits  of  illustrious  Per- 
sons, and  annong  them  that  of  Lo 
renao  de'  Medici.  Over  the  Door  of 
the  second  Chapel  is  the  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli; 
and  in  the  fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond 
this  Chapel,  are  portraits  of  other  il- 
lustrious Persons,  among  whom  the 
Painter  has  placed  himself,  though 
his  figure  is  almost  totally  obliterated. 
These  woriks,  by  Gozzoli,  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  best  preserved  o^ 
any  in  the  Campo  Santo.  The  Paint- 
ings  of  the  eastern  Arcade,  as  far  as 
the  Chapel-door,  are  by  Zaccaria 
Rondinosi,  Pisano,  and  were  executed 
in  1666 :  tiiey  represent  the  history  of 
King  Ozia,  and  Balteshazsar's  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  Paint- 
ings, said  to  be  by  Buffalmacco,  and 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour. 
The  next  Picture  in  that  part  of  the 
southern  Arcade  not  already  described, 
represents  the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and 
was  done  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  it  contains  several 
portraits.  The  second  large  Picture, 
by  the  same  master,  is  the  Universal 
Judgment,  in  which  Solomon  is  re- 
presented as  dubious  whether  he  may 
go  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  The  next 
Picture,  or  rather  a  compartment  of 
the  last,  represents  Dante's  Inferno; 
and  was  painted  by  Bernardo  Orcag- 
na,  brottier  to  Andrea,  and  restored 
by  Soliasino,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1590.  The  fourth  Picture  re- 
presents the  History  of  the  Anchorites, 
by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of  Giotto :  and 
over  the  Great  Door  is  an  Assumption, 
•   by  Simone  Memmi,  one  of  the  best 

,  preserved  Pictures  of  the  fourteenth 

*  century. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the 
immense  number  of  countenances 
contained  in  these  paintings,  we 
scarce  find  two  alike.  The  faces,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  well  done ;  the 
figures  and  drapery  stiff;  the  perspec- 
tive  is  bad;  but  the  benders,  which 


ibrm  the  several  compartmtots,  are 
particularly  elegant.  Among  the 
Monuments  is  that  of  Count  Alga- 
rotti,  erected  by  Frederic  the  Great,  of 
Prussia ;  but  remarkable  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  marble :  near  this  is  the 
Sarcophagus  of  G.  F.  Vegio,  by  Tad- 
do  ;  and,  in  the  eastern  Arcade,  is  the 
Monument  of  Filippo  Decio;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  lifetime ;  giving, 
as  a  reason,  **  That  he  feared  posterity 
would  not  have  done  it  for  him.'* 
This  monument  is  by  Stagio  Stagi. 
Under  Orcagna's  Picture  of  the  Tri*- 
umphs  of  Death  stands  an  ancient 
Roman  Mile-stone,  which  was  dis- 
covered  on  the  Via  ^mUia,  near  Ri- 
mazzano,  and  thence  transported  to 
Pisa ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  Column 
is  an  Inscription,  the  one  to  the  me- 
mory of  Lucius,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  adopted  sons 
of  Augustus.  Six  hundred  ancient 
families  of-  Pisa,  besides  many  illus- 
trious characters  of  different  nations, 
are  said  to  be  interred  in  the  Campo 
Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial 
ground,  prompted  the  Author  of  these 
Pages  to  compose  the  following  Son- 
net to  Grief;  which  is  inserted  here, 
because  descriptive  of  the  Campo 
Santo :  — 

Structure  unmatch'd!    which  braves  the 
lapse  of  nme ! 
Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear ! 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nautilus,  ap^iear 
Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  the  prime. 
Famed  Campo  Santo!    where  the   mfghty 
Dead. 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sloop. 
Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 
Watch  o^er  thy  precincts ;  save  when  mortal 

tread 
Invades  the  awAil  stillness  of  the  scene? 
Then,  straggling  to  suppress  the  heavy 

sigh. 
And  brushing  the  big  tear-drop  from  her 
eye, 
She  veils  her  £see-»and  glides  yon  tombs 

between* 
'TIS  Gbirf  I— by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  I 

know, 
Moisten'd  with  tears  which  never  cease  to 
flow. 

The  Chieta  de*  CnvaHeri,  or  Church 
of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom  the  square 
in  which  it  stands  u  named,  was  built 
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by  Vaawi :  tbe  Higb  Altar,  by  Fog- 
giniy  it  of  porphyry ;  so  likewise  is 
the  Sareophagus  above  it,  reputed  to 
contain  the  Kelica  of  S.  Stephen ;  and 
tbe  Bronse  Chair,  suspendcNi  over  tlie 
Sarcophagus,  was  presented  by  Inno- 
cent Xl£  to  Cosimo  III.  On  the 
ceiling  are  six  Fftintings  relative  to 
die  Knights  of  S.  Stefano;  the  two 
irst  by  Ligoiai,  the  two  next  by  Em- 
poli,  Uie  fifth  by  Cigoll,  and  the  last, 
which  represents  Cosimo  I,  receiving 
tbe  Habit  of  the  Order,  is  by  Cristo- 
lano  Allori.  On  the  Walls  and 
Ceiling  are  TVophies  taken  from  the 
Sftracens,  by  the  Knighu  of  S.  Ste- 
ftno.  This  church  contains  a  very 
carious  Organ,  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe ;  a  Nativity,  by  Bron- 
■itto ;  and  a  nlver  Crucifix,  by  Al- 
gardi. 

The  Palaxzo  de'  Cavalieri,  situated 
in  die  same  square,  was  built  by  Va- 
sari ;  and  over  the  principal  Entrance 
are  Busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order,  beginning  with  Cosimo  I,  who 
instituted  these  Knights  to  defend 
the  Mediterranean  against  Turks  and 
Corsairs,  by  means  of  galleys,  on 
board  of  which  every  Knight  was 
compelled  to  serve  three  years,  ere 
be  could  be  finally  received  into  die 
Order:  but,  when  peace  was  esta* 
blished  between  Barbary  and  the  Tus- 
cans, the  Knights  and  their  galleys 
became  useless;  insomuch,  that  die 
latter  were,  in  1755,  all  broken  up 
and  destroyed. 

Near  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri, 
there  formerly  stood  a  building,  now 
totally  demolished,  which  was  called 
tbe  Tower  of  Famine,  from  having 
been  the  prison  of  Ugolino.  * 

Tke  Chiesa  di  S.Frediano,  which  is 
supported  by  Columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite with  ancient  Capitals,  contains  a 

(<)  Count  Ugolino,  a  Pisan  nobleman,  en- 
tcrad  into  a  conspiracy  with  Archtrifhop  Ru. 
jleii,  to  depoie  the  governor  of  Pisa :  in 
which  enterprise  having  succeeded,  Ugolino 
assumed  the  goremment  of  the  city;  tiutthe 
Arehbishdp,  jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the 
people  amunst  him;  attacked  his  palace, 
seized  his  person,  and  cast  him  and  his 
family  Into  prison ;  till  at  length,  refusing 


I  P^nUng  of  our  Saviour  on  tbe  Cross, 
done,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Giunto,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Anna  contsinfi  a 
curious  representation  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  wrought  in  wood,  on 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  high  altar :  and 
this  wooden  sculpture,  of  which  tliere 
are  several  specimens  in  Pisa,  is  attri- 
buted to  O.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  5*.  Caterina  contains 
a  curious  Picture,  by  F.  Traini,  one 
of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Andrea 
Orcagna:  this  Picture  represents  8. 
Thomas  Aquinas  surrounded  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  among  whom 
is  a  Portrait  of  Urban  VI ;  at  the 
feet  of  these  are  several  Philosopliers 
and  Heretics,  widi  their  works  torn  in 
pieces;  but  what  seems  very  incon- 
gruous, 8.  Thomas  himself  is  placed 
between  Plato  and  Aristode,  who  aro 
presendng  liim  with  thc-ir  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Oiiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alf  Orto 
contains  a  Head  of  our  Saviour, 
which  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  Chiesa  di  S»  Francesco,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  after  the  de- 
signs of  Nicolo,  Pisano,  contains  a 
Chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio  da 
Padova,  and  painted  by  Salemlnni 
and  Maruscelli  — ^  a  Chapel  painted  by 
Passignano ;  together  with  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  said  to  have  been  done  in 
the  fourteenth  century — another  Cha- 
pel (near  the  Sacristy),  the  Paindngs 
in  which  are  attributed  to  Spinello, 
Aredno,  who  likewise  did  the  large 
Picture  over  the  Sacristy- door — a 
Picture,  in  the  Sacristy,  1^  Giotto,  of 
S.  Francesco  receiving  the  Elect; 
and,  in  the  Sacristy-c^ipel,  the  Ma^ 
donna  and  Saints,  painted  in  1S95, 
by  T.   Bartoli.      In  the  Cloister  to 

them  food,  and  throwhig  the  key  of  thehr 
dungeon  into  the  Amo,  he  left  then,  in  this 
dreadful  situation,  io  he  starved  to  death  1 

See  Dante's  Ittfemo,  Canto  XXXIII. 

Count  Ugolino,  however,  seems  to  havede. 
served  punishm^it:  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  flight  lost  the  battle  of  M eloria, 
and  therein  destroyed  the  naval  power  df 
Pisa. 

H 


the  right  of  the  liHlu  steps  whkh 
lend  into  the  Church,  the  bones  of 
Uealino,  l<»  koas,  uid  griad.chil- 
ilren.  urc,  ac cording  to  Irulilion,  de- 

The  Church  bdmiging  la  llie   Oin- 


anlique  Puntiugi,  by  Guidolri;  mid 
a  small  Buso  Riliero,  in  lerm  colta, 
Bllriliuted  to  Ltira  della  Robbia. 

The  Chieta  di  S.  Mnllea,    built  liy 
"elani,    is  remarkshle 
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skiirullf  mansged  sa  to  make 
tbe  rmif  appear  wonderfullj  higher 
thBDilrtall}'  is. 

TIk  Chksa  ili  S.  Fimna,  supposed 
to  have  besn  an  ancieat  heathen  tem- 
f\e,  oontains  a  MndoniiB.  painted  on 
the  wall,  and  a  Crucihx,  by  Giunta, 
I^uno.  The  Ornaments  on  the  oul- 
aidi^  of  the  Great  Door  jre  aDcient 
and  beautiful ;  the  Pnveinenl  is  of 
piiUra  dura;  Bud  tlie  Edifice  stands 
on   an  ancient    Bone-liouse,    which 

marble,  together  with  Puiniings,  in 
the  style  of  those  which  adorn  the 
Qompo  Siinto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Michele  in  Bargi'. 
(Bid  to  have  been  huill  btfore  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Guglielmo,  Pim- 
no,  IS  incrusted  with  cerulean  marble, 
supported  by  ancient  Columns  of  Gra.- 
nilello,  and  adorned  with  n  martilc 
.CruciKi,  wrought  by  Nicolo,  Pisano, 
and  originally  placed  in  the  Caiupo 
Sanlo.  The  Madonna,  under  Ibis  Cru- 
cifix, is  aupposed  id  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  paintingi  in  Fiaa.  The  Cu- 
pola, the  Upper  Nave,  the  Vi«on  of 
S.  RuinUHldo,  the  ElpedJtion  to  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca,  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  are 
all  painted  by  Guidotti. 

The  Chirso  di  S.  Viio,  or  more  pro- 
perly bpeakiiijj,  the  Csppella  di  S.  Ro. 
nieri,  contains  a  Fresco  representing 
the  Death  of  the  Sunt,  and  eiecuted, 
not  many  years  since,  by  Tempeati, 


in  Ids  best  manner.     The  surroui 

CiofTo. 

The  Chiesa  d/lla  Spina  exhibiu  K 
numenls  of  the  uucient  Pi»n  Sch 
of  Sculpture;  namely,  ibe  Madoiiti% 
our  Saviour,  S.  John  and  8.  Petei^ 
by  Nino,  Fisano,  one  of  the  Reviisn 
of  the  Art;  two  figure*  attributed 
to  Mowhino;  and  a  hall'-lengtii  I~ 
donna,  by  Nino. 

Tlie  Chiela  di  S.  Andrea  in  Chim- 
leat  contains  a  valuable  Monunv 
of  ilie  Greco- Pisano  Scbool,  name)f, 
our  SaTiour  on  the  Cross;  which  " 
pears  to  have  been  done  in  the  I 
teenth  century. 

a  Crudliii,  by  Giunlo,  Pisano.' 
The  Palaaa  LanfmntM,  on 
tide  of  the  Arno  called  Parle  di  nies«^ 
gionio,  was  built  after  the  design  «t 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Falaao  Tonini  contains  t«* 
Paintings,  in  fresco,  from  TtUM^* 
Genaalemme,  begun  by  Melani,  aoi 
Gni^Kil  by  Tommasi,  his  scholar.  1 

T/ie  Pahzza  Lan/ralMcai,  which  a 
incrusted  witll  statuary  marble,  bu 
a  Chain,  and  tliesc  Words  over  the 
door:  "  ^lia  giamala"  —  many  tales 
are  told  in  consecjuenm ;  but  none  of 
them  seem  sufficiently  authenticated 
to  be  worth  relating.  This  Palace 
contains  a  Celebrated  Picture,  by  Guf- 
do,  the  sobject  of  which  is,  Sacred 
and  Profane  Lore,  represented  Iw  i 
two  boys:  perhaps  the  subject  of  thw ^ 
Hcture  may  have  been  taken  frms 
Plato,  who  says,  there  are  two  Cupidi^ 
as  diHerent  as  day  and  night ;  thcoWi 
posseasing  erery  virtue,  the  other  e 

CoJa  Meclierini,on  the  opposite 
of  the  Arno,  and  called  Parte  di  I>^ 
■nonlana,  contains  a  celebrated  S 
by  GuerciiHii  with  Fresctn  by  t'em.- 
pesti  and  CiuSb, 

The  Palavsi  Seta,  in  Via  S.  Cta 
contains  Frescos  by  the  brothers  B 
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tanij  as  do  the  PaUi%sso  Hd  PubUco, 
md  the  iVilasBio  de*  Prion, 
.    In  the  Hoyo/  Palace  the  ceilings  are 
painted  with  elegance;  and  the  fur. 
nhure,  though  plain,  is  handsome. 

2%i  HogpitaU  are  spacious ;  and  the 
ZiCggia  de*  Banehi  and  Casino  Nobili 
are  fine  buildings. 

The  Unhersify  efPisa  was  founded 
in  the  year  13S9,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII;  though,  in  consequence 
of  dvil  wars,  it  became  almost  anni- 
hilated,  till  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I; 
by  whom  it  was  re-established  on  the 
preaent  plan,  in  1543.  It  has  pro- 
doced  as  many,  if  not  more,  learned 
men  than  any  public  leminaiy  in 
Italy ;  and  when  the  Pisans,  during 
the  twelfth  century,  on  capturing 
Anuilfi>  discovered  Uiere,  a  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  they  carried 
it  home  in  triumph;  and  thus  pro- 
cured their  University  the  honour  of 
reviring  the  study  of  the  Roman  Civil 


The  Torre  delta  Specula,  or  Obseny- 
atory^  was  erected  about  the  year  1 735; 
and  is  furnished  widi  good  instru- 
ments. 

The  Betamc  Garden  was  founded 
by  Ferdinando,  second  son  of  Cosi- 
mo I. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Pisa 
was  often  visited  by  the  Csraars ;  and 
Kero,  about  the  year  57,  is  said  to 
have  made  an  excursion  to  this  City, 
with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  embellished  it  with  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Diana,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Lucca  Gate.  This  temple  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rotondo ;  all  of 
marble  without:  the  ceiling  was  an 
imitation  of  the  starry  firmament :  the 
internal  decorations  consisted  of  orien- 
tal marble  columns,  with  various  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  painting ;  the  pave- 
ment was  Egyptian  marble,  and  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  its  cen- 
tre. Whether  the  palace  did,  or  did 
not,  enclose  this  temple  is  unknown ; 
.but  the  former  is  described  as  being 
highly  ornamented,  and  of  a  vast  ex- 


tent, containing  baths,  gardens,  and 
fish-ponds ;  and  it  is  added  that  Nero, 
in  order  to  have  it  amply  supplied 
with   water,   built   the   aqueduct    of 
Monti  Pisani,   which  extended  from 
Caldacolli  to  the  Lucca  Gate.     Such 
is  the  account  given  of  Nero's  temple 
and  palace ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
buildings  of   the   ffypocanstnm   ex- 
tended from  the  Duomo  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Monastery  of  S.  Zenone.    It  is 
equally  certain  that  foundations  of  im- 
mense buildings  have  been  discovered 
in  the  gardens  which  now  occupy  the 
space  between  the  Church  of  S.  Ze- 
none and  the  Duomo ;  that  number- 
less pieces  of  marble  are  seen  in  the 
walls  and  buildings  which  at  present 
stand  upon  the  above-named  space; 
and  two  ruins  near  the  Lucca  Gatey 
one  of  which  has  been  recently  de- 
molished, were  evidently  parts  of  the 
Hypocaustum :    these   circumstances 
concur  witli  several  others  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  these 
antiquities  is  the  Vapour  Bath,  situated 
in  a  Garden  dose  to  the  Lucca  Gate : 
this  Bath  is  an  octagon,  with  four  s&. 
micircular  niches ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  are  terra  cotta  tubes  of  a  tri- 
angular shape.     Opposite  to  the  en- 
trance  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  reserved  for  some  marble  orna- 
ment,    'i'he  roof  forms  a  semicircle, 
and  contains  eight  places  to  admit 
light,  besides  an  octagon  aperture  in 
the  centre.     The  [lavement,  leading 
to  the  great  furnace^  was  made  of  co^ 
cUtruxaso,  with  a  surface  of  marble  one 
finger  thidc,  to  walk  or  lie  down  upon. 
It  is  probable  that,  under  this  marble 
pavement,  there  were  vaulted  rooms, 
where  the  attendants  kept  up  perpetual 
fires  :  and  some  persons  imagine  that 
under  every  niche  were  vases  filled 
with  water,  which,  on  being  heated  by 
the  fires,  impregnated  the  apartments 
with  vapour.     Ancient  baths  usually 
consisted  of  four  apartments,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  cold, 
tepid,   hot,  and  sudatory;    and  the 
apartaient  called  tepid,  in  the  meaW 
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bslh,  usually  communlcaled  willi  tliQ 
name  npurUneut  in  Uie  wooieii's  linth: 
and  there  is  no  duubt  llisl  tlio  Baili 
above  dcKriUed  cunsiBled  of  fuur 
oiiBitmenla,  as  truces  of  lliiiii  majr 
>[jll  be  dtscaiered.  from  lliesppcnr- 
■ncB  of  iha  lliilh  nuw  remnining,  ii 
a  hnve  been  lined  Uirouj^bout 


rlilc; 


dthi-9 


n  Cl»e  Milesof  iliebrgnzedoorb 
of  the  Duuma,  together  with  tlic  oilier 
two,  nvhieh  omBoient  tlie  principal 
door  or  the  Baptistery,  are  lupposeil 
to  have  been  taken  rrom  this  liuiiiUng- 
In  lliu  Garden  udjoining  lo  ihe  Bath, 
Btood  the  Monaster)'  of  S.  Zcnone, 
commonly  called  S.  Zeno;  of  which, 
however,  lite  Cburch  only  remains; 
and  in  it  are  Sorcoplisgi,  Khich,  tliougli 
muttlaled  and  aimtut  defaced,  stili 
poisesa  BuHiL-ient  beauty  lo  make  ua 


A  house,  bdaoging  lo  the  noble 
fiunily  Da  Paulle,  BOems  lo  bate  beer 
formed  out  uf  tlic  ruins  of  an  ancieii 
■beatre;  judging  from  the  granite  co- 
tumna  of  diflerent  orders  discoverahli 
in  the  walls, 

la  Ihe  tupprcued  Clinrch  of  S.  Felice 
are  two  Columns  of  oriental  granite, 
with  Capitals  ornaroenied  bj  mylho- 
logical  figures,  supposed  lo  rcpre»nt 
Jupiter,  Harpocrates,  Diana,  Miner- 
■va.  Isis,  Cere!,  and  Genii,  They 
probably  belonged  i  ~ 

pie,  on  tlie  site  of 
of   S.    Feliee   U   s; 
erected.      The  sculpture  seems  to  be 
of  Seplimius  Scverus's  lime. 

The  SubterTaneaa  Part  of  S.  Mi- 
chde  in  Burgo  deserves  notiee;  tlii 
Pillars  and  Walls  are  of  p!ar«  i>»r..- 
canai  tlie  Koof  is  lufo,  and  curiously 
ornamented  with  Arabesques,  resern- 
bltng  llioie  wbicb  adorn  Ljvia's  Ball-is 
at  Rome,  and  not  unlike,  in  style,  to 
many  of  the  psinlingt  found  in  Her- 
cukneum.  This  building  could  not 
luve  been  a  Chrintiaii  church,  because 
ihe  primitive  Christians  adorned  thcii 


iburchos  with  nothing  but  quolationt 
from  Holy  Writ;  Iherefurc  it  muo, 
:n  all  prDbnbility,  have  been  erccle^ 
jirevious  to  the  time  of  Conslantine.  ; 

The  Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli,  so  cnlU^ 
from  the  hot  springs  which  su]>pljr  i^ 
-'-  lupposed  to  be  that  erected  by  Nem. 

:  eight  Arches  may  still  be  seen  A 
the  distunee  of  about  two  hundV«[' 
ynnls  from  the  Modem  Balhsof  P! — 
and  ruins  nf  the  whole  are  di 
able  between  lliis  spot  and  the 
Gate, 


No  VI 
F«rlvi  File 


but  il 


tigea  r. 
suppose 


main  of  tl 
nenlioncdbjSi 


It  far  froi 


IDUlh  of 
Leghorn.      We  are  told  that 
was    protected   neither   t 
pier;  and  though  open  tc 
yet  vessels  rode  securely  i 
owing  to  the  siie  and  tenacity  of 
weeds,  which   were  so  closely 


lude  the  sgitaliun  at 

,  situated  aboiic 

half  lo  ilie  north  ^] 


surrounded  by  several  good  Lodgitu 
houses.     These  Baths,  the  most  cel^ 

being  particularly  beneficial  in  gunl 
cases,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery  of  two  large  frmjb 

ments  of  Columns,  with  two  Caplla&iB 

wbith  bear  marks  of  remote  aotii]u!qi£ 


th  several  other 


these  modern  Baths  occupy  tlie 
ground  with  tliose  menlioned  by  Sirabo 
and  Pliny. 

The  Mountain  a^  £  Ciu/i'niis,  which 
rises   immedbtely  above   the    Batlts, 

The  ifadetn  Aqneduct.  begun  by 
"     "        ■    "         ■  finished  by  his  son, 


Cmiin 


II. 


irthy  the  Princes  of  tlie  House  of 
Mvdicis:  it  commences  at  a  village 
called  Asciano,  and  extends  to  Piw, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  conveying  id 
that  City  some  of  Ihe  moil  pure  and 
delirious  water  in  Europe. 


cb-iy.] 
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Tke  Canatt  which  ntends  from 
Pite  to  Leghorn,  was  made  by  Ferdi- 
nando  I. 

Tlu  Roy<d  Farmt  or  Caicina,  near 
Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
beantiful  forest  of  cork  trees,  ever- 
green oaks,  &c  ,  and  washed  by  the 
sea,  is  worthy  notice;  as  it  contains 
Camels,  who,  though  foreigners,  breed 
here,  and  are  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden  :  they  are,  however,  much  less 
numerous  at  present  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Grand- Duke, 
Leopoldo,  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  breed  camels  in  Italy. 

ITie  nobility  of  Pisa,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  belon^ng  to  tlie  Univer- 
sity, are  remarkably  civil  and  kind  to 
foreigners ;  the  lower  classes  of  peo- 
ple respectful  and  humane,  but  ex- 
acting. 

The  two  principal  Hotels  in  this 
City  are,  L*Albergo  Reale  dell*  UsserOf 
and  Le  tre  Donzelle;  the  former  is 
particularly  well  regulated  and  com- 
fortable, at  the  present  moment,  1831; 
but  tlie  latter,  though  a  very  inferior 
inn,  lias  the  advantage  in  point  of 
situation,  because  placed  on  tliat  side 
of  the  Quay  called  Parte  di  mezzo- 
gionio  ;  foTf  on  the  opposite  side,  some 
of  the  houses  are  damp,  and  conse- 
quently unwholesome. 

Travellers  should  be  especially  care- 
ful to  send  for  the  Fountain  Water  of 
Pisa  that  flows  through  the  Aque- 
duct ;  because  the  well  water,  with 
which  the  houses  are  supplied,  is  sel- 
dom Bt  eitlier  for  drinking  or  even  for 
kitchen  use. 

Tke  Theatre  here  is  capacious,  but 
not  elegant. 

Tlie  three  Bridges,  as  already  men- 
tioned, arc  handsome,  especially  the 
middle  one,  which  is  composed  ofmar- 
blc  and  pielra  verrucanai  and  the  mock 
fight,  occasionally  exhibited   on  this 

(I)  When  a  man  stands  candidate  for  the 
h<HM>ur  of  being  a  combatant,  he  is  cased  in 
annour,  and  then  beat  for  half  an  hour  with 
wooden  c1ul)s  during  wlilch  ceremony,  should 
he  happen  to  flinch,  or  cry  out,  he  is  rejected ; 
but  if  he  do  neither,  he  is  chosen. 

(w)  The  belief  that  the  Chinese  were  ori- 


bridge,  is  perhaps  almost  tlie  only  re- 
maining vestige  of  those  martial  games 
heretofore  so  fainousamongthe  Greeks 
and  Romans.     The  amusement  con- 
sists in  a  battle  fought  by  960  com- 
batants, who,  clolhed  in  coats  of  mail, 
and  armed  with   wooden  clubs,  dis- 
pute, for  forty-five  minutes,  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  bridge.      Tlie  strongest 
combatants  possess  themselves  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  when  it  is  possible 
to  employ  stratagem,  they  never  let 
slip  the  opportunity,  bivt  to  fight  in 
earnest  is  forbidden  :  nevertheless  this 
mock  encounter  frequently  costs  lives, 
and  is,  therefore,  but  seldom  permit- 
ted, though  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
exhibitions  in    Italy.      Some  autliois 
tell  us  that  it  wasinstitutcd  by  Pelops, 
son  of  Tantalus,    King  of  Plirygia ; 
others  tliink  it  was  established  by  Ne- 
ro; while   others  believe   it  to  have 
been  originally  celebrated  in  memory 
of  the   defeat  of  Musetto,    King  of 
Sardinia,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1005,  upon   a  bridge  at    Pisa:  but 
whoever  the  inslitulor  might  be,  tho 
amusement  is  entered   into,   by  the 
Pisans,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  exceed- 
ing all  description.^ 

There  is  likewise,  every  third  year, 
on  the  1 7th  of  June,  a  singular  and 
most  beautiful  illumination  here,  in 
honour  of  S.  Hanieri.  On  this  night 
the  whole  Lung*- Arno  appears  like  an 
immense  crescent  of  magnificent  and 
regularly  built  palaces,  studded  with 
innumerable  quantities  of  diamonds ; 
some  in  the  Tuscan,  others  in  the 
Gothic,  and  others  in  the  grotesque 
or  Chinese  style  of  architecture 
(which  participates  so  much  of  the 
Egyptian,  that  many  persons  believe 
the  Chinese  were  originally  an  Egyp- 
tian colony.*")  Add  to  this,  the 
three  bridges,  ornamented  by  temples 
blazing  with  diamonds ;  and  such  is  the 

ginallyan  Egyptian  colony,  has  lately  been 
strengthened  bv  a  discovery,  in  the  Catrinet 
of  Mcdala  at  Milan,  of  a  Chinese  work,  coiv 
taining  drawings  of  nearly  a  thousand  antique 
Vases,  resembling  those  called  Etruscan,  but 
of  £;gyptiao  origin. 
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NEW  ROAD  TO  GENOA. 


scene  which  Ptaa  prraenis  W  ficw  at 
this  genenl  i II umi nation ; — no  won- 
.Itr,  ihererure,  ihat  Arioslo  is  said  to 
ha»e  borrowed  images  from  ao  splen- 
did and  singular  on  eihibilion,  which 
can  only  Ue  likened  to  an  euchanled 

The  immense  length  and  beautiful 
curve  of  the  risii  ipisy  conlrihutc 
greallj  to  the  'splendour  of  tliese 
KCi'ne!,  the   i;rounil  being  ao  shaped 


ask&,  from  Ihrei 


nilie  after) 


liir 


:  of  the  pastimes  at 
(lie  theatre. 

Tlie  Oimeia,  or  Camiral,  appearjj 
lo  lm<e  been  a  festivity  obicrvcci  iUI 
most  of  the  Grerian  cities,  but  e»|}&i 
tialiy  at  Sparta,  wlicre  it  took  birlli 
about  S75  yean  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  honour  of  AihjHo,  aurnametf 
Cuntcia.      It  U^lcd  DinE  dafii. 

The  climate  of  Pisa,  during  niitlf 
ler,  is  one  of  the  bwt  in  Europe}' 
tiiough  at  oilier  seasons  not  equi^N^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENOA,  NICE,  TURIN,    J.EOHORN,  VOLTERRA, 
LUCCA,  &c. 


iBtoOcnog.bflhgNew] 
Genos.- Cathedra!,  an, 
iltf.  —  AlbETgD  del  Pdibt 

i(c— FhT^clan.— ChtriH 


tpluii, — Rrhool  for  the  Deaf  anC 

ti._lldlrli.  — PoimliitliiD FiW 

K— Miniiluturn.—  PiiocofPnJh 


parlB.  — HMcli 


m 


—  n,ptilaLian.  —  RiifB]   F 


FBIheBilhsor 


WCttj,- 


Thf  road  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  has 
always  been  passable  for  carriages, 
during  BUQimer,  as  far  OS  Ltrici,  hut 
no  farther :  and,  at  other  seasons, 
TravelleiB  hare  frequently  been  com- 
pelled to  embark     —    " 


L 


.mall  Si 


cellen 


lifih  (and  supposed  (o  be  llie  Fotiie 
Faplriatui  of  Ptolemy),  gnng  thunce, 
viltaer  in  a  deck-Tessel,  Or  a  felucca'. 


:  ironh  nolln  In  td 
aiiem  to  alci>n4 
Csthedr*l.~OtMt 
of  Ihs  I.u«:had.-^ 
Laec- E<i.lra«H 
ninlncL  — VillM^L 


lo  Genoa;   between   which   City  u4 
Pisa  there  was  no  Post-road  til]   •'•- 
year  1R34,  when  8  magnificent  II 
(crnnmenced  by  the  tate  Govern  n 
of  Genoa,  and  coutuiued  by  the 
sent)  was  opened  between  the  Citii 
of  Genoa  and  Lucca.      It  travcnBa 
highly  elevated  pan  of  the  Apennin 


eauliful  « 


CluV.] 


MA88A.—  CARRAllA.—  SARZANA. 


I  OS 


parapet  wwlh  were  erected  on  the 
brinks  of  tlie  precipioei,  and  one  or 
two  more  bridges  thrown  over  the  beds 
of  torrents^  this  Roed  woidd  almost  rie 
in  excellence  with  those  of  Cenis  and 
the  SimploQ.  It  follows  nearly  the 
■eme  course  as  the  ancient  Via  CtodiOf 
which  oonnnenced  at  Lucca,  proceeded 
to  Genoa,  and  extended  along  the  coast 
to  Albenga ;  where  it  met  the  Via  Au' 
reHih  which  was  carried  on  to  Frqus. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  by 
the  New  Route  is  computed  to  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  English  miles : 
and  persons  who  travel  en  voiturier 
are  usually  three  days  and  a  half  in 
accomplishing  this  journey."  The 
pleasantest  way  of  going  is  by  the  road 
which*  leads  to  the  Baths  of  Pisa. 

Persons  who  travel  en  vaUurier, 
after  crossing  the  Sercbio  on  a  hand- 
some bridge,  often  stop  to  sleep  at  the 
Post-house  just  beyond  Pietra  Santa : 
but,  as  there  is  a  pestiferous  Marsh  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Travellers  should 
sleep  at  the  next  Post,  Massa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Pietra 
Ssnta  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Lneue  Feronue,  a  town  which  seems  to 
have  grown  round  one  of  the  temples 
of  the  goddess  Feronia,  till  it  acquired 
the  sise  and  obtained  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  Colony.  Massa  is  situated  in 
a  pleasant  valley  near  the  sea;  and, 
though  small,  contains  a  handsome 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  P  Five  miles  distant  from  this 
Town  (and  in  the  high  road  through 
Lavenza  to  Genoa)  is  Carrara ;  whose 
quarries  produce  Marble,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  Sculpture,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
cellence with  that  of  Mount  Pente- 
licus ;  though,  from  want  of  proper 
care  in  transporting  the  blocks,  tliey 
are  frequently  split  and  broken.  Car- 
rara is  built  of  marble  taken  from  the 

(«)  Single  men,  trayelling  ftom  Pisa  to 
Genoa,  would  do  well  to  hire  one  of  the  Pisa 
Calessini,  which  accomplish  the  journey  in 
two  days  and  a  half;  and  maybe  hired  for 
Ian  scaiUi  to  the  master,  and  two  to  the  driver ; 
unless  the  passengor  be  provided  with  dinner. 
In  which  case  the  price  is  six  iwxhinK 

Op)  The  QuaUrfNazkmk 


adjacent  Quairies;  which  are  worth 
seeing;  and  where  fine  Crystals  are 
often  found.    It  owes  much  to  its  late 
Sovereign,  the  Princess  Elise;    who 
converted  her  Palace,  here,  into  an 
Academy  of  Sculpture,  richly  stored 
with  models,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
The  rood  between  Massa  and  Carrara, 
though  hilly,  is  good ;  and  from  Car- 
rara  to  I^vcnsa  very  good*    It  follows 
the  course  of  the  ancient  Via  Clodia  ; 
and  has  lately  become  a  Post-road, 
nuuie  to  avoid  the  narrow,    rough, 
swampy,  and,during  winter,  dangerous 
route,  formerly  pursued  by  Travellers 
between  Massa  and  Lavenza.**     From 
thePort  of  Lavenza,  anciently^veri/ta, 
the  Carrara  mari)1e  is  now  conveyed 
to  every  part  of  Europe :   but,  in  re* 
mote  ages,  it  was  embarked  at  the 
Portut  Luna    (now  Golfo  di  Spez* 
zia',)  and  thence  called  Luna  marble. 
Sanana,  the  next  Post  to  Lavenza, 
is  a  handsome  Town,  seated  near  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  occasionally  danger- 
ous, when  swoln  by  the  melting  of 
winter  snow:  generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, this  torrent  does  not  impede  Tra- 
vellers.    About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  Sarzana  is  a  hill 
crowned  by  an  old  Fortress,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Roman  work  added 
to,  in  the  middle  ages ;  its  walls  are  in 
good  condition,and  display  Bassi  Rilievi 
of  Saint  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
The  Gothic  Church  in  the  Town  is 
handsome,  and  contains  two  pieces  of 
Fretwork  over  the  side  altars,  which 
merit  notice ;  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  ancient    Luna*, 
which  lies  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  dis- 
tanceof  about  four  milesfrom  Sarzanat 
and  as  its  coins  bear  the  name  of  the 
town  in  Etruscan  characters,  it  pro- 
bably once  belonged  to  the  Etrusci, 
though  afterwards  it  became  a  Roman 
Municipium,  to  which  the  Via  Clodia 

iq)  Persons  travelling  post  may  make  a 
short  stop  at  Carrara,  if  so  disposed,  by  pay. 
ing  a  few  centimes,  per  quarter  of  an  hour, 
for  each  post-horse.  ^  ., 

(r)  Strabo  says  this  immense  Gulf  cod. 
tained  several  ports. 

U)  Perhaps  they  belong  to  a  church 
there,  constructed  m  the  middle  agea . 
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PASSAGE  or  THE  BRACCO. 


[Ch.  V; 


Ampbtlheatre,  mid  remuins  ul'  «  Har- 
liour,  Dicritctaniinauaii.  The  distriet 
n^ocant  to  imia,  including  Sariana, 
ii  Blill  called  Lviiigiana ,  and  the 
piindpol  Hotel  iu  the  latter  Town 
van  tetnaHy  dinoiiiiiiated  Albergo  deUa 
lamgiona,  though  now  changed  ta 
tUe  Uutel  tie  l.Dndrea. 

Beyond  SonaDa  the  road  crosses  the 
Mi^nk,  aiicienlly  Macio,  where  a 
bridge,  it  it  could  lie  ereclinl,  would 
prosa  s.  great  canvcuiencei  for  even 
during  lummer  this  rapid  torreiit  is 
not  always  Toidable,  and  at  other 
■iiasons  it  can  only  be  passed  with 
safety  in  a  Poiit  talanl.'  Hence  the 
iRoad  ascends,  through  a  luKuriant 
cuuiitry,  to  an  eminence  which  eihibits 
the  grand  and  beoutirul  Gulf  of 
Spezria,  presenting  itself  between  htUa 
clolbed  to  their  summits  with  the 
richest  verdure.  From  this  eminence 
thedeicentto  the  sea  is  gradual;  and 
'i,  through  an  avenue  of 
little  To- 


enchtti 


Frou 


Speziia  the  road  ascends 
^'llich  coiomanda  a  fine  vieiv  of  thi 
Culfi  and  then  descends  to  Bor- 
ghetto,  where  begins  llie  I'aaaage  oi 
theBracco  (oneof  IheloftiestBummil: 
of  the  Apennine),  over  nbicli  carriage! 
are  conveyed  by  means  of  GaJJeriea 
lievn  out  of  the  udes  of  slate  ant 
marble  rocks.  Tliese  GsJIeHes  an 
narrower  than  tliose  of  the  Simplon 
which  ii  mucli  to  be  lamented ;  be 
cause  thej  lie  at  the  brink  of  fearful 
preciiuces,  and  are  i 
teded  by  parapet  vrallst  tlierefore,  if 

serious  mischief  might  ensue.    JMore- 


'il 


wha  Sa  not  like  toptocc 
BIk  In  >  Ptliuxa  for  & 

iofc«Bu'«i  tfiD  price  e 


u'elifVf'iSErE't 


Dr,  Ibis  PasEBge  is  exposed  tu  auddaa 

ists  of  wind ;  and  would,  thcrefoni 

dangerous    in    stormy    weatjier, 

om  Borghettn  to  Alatsrana  (a  dift- 

lual,  but  not  very  rapid;  and  Mk 

'ana  contains  ■  small  Inn,  wlmB 

ivellersmighlatop,  if  needful.    B>. 

yond  this  Hamlet  tlie  Road  ascends 

,  at  ttie  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice!  and  is  hewn  through  rocks 
ious-colouredmarblei  and  supaib 
granite.  It  tlten  descends  for 
about  eight  miles ;  and,  on  advuidng 
towards  Scstri"  (the  ancient  SegcM), 
presents  the  Traveller  with  a  iavejy 
view  of  that  Town,  backed  by  the  sea, 
and  disptaying  hedges  of  aloes  in  evsiy 
direction.  Henea  the  Road  pasaa* 
through  a  rich  but  narrow  -vall^ 
vrateced  by  the  Futnera,  to  Cbiavor^a 

tlie  ascent  to  anolhi^r  branch  of  tb* 
Apennine.  This  Passage, which,  Uk* 
that  of  the  Braeco.  Mqoires  potapat 
walls,  is  hewn  iu  the  sides  of  martit* 
roeki  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice  otoa 

mounlsins  covered  to  their  sumiaibl 
with  olive-gardens,  vineyards,  C|k 
ptestes,  maritime  stone-pines.  Ac  '~ 
tersected  by  villages  and  villas,  ' 
Galleries  of  this  Boad  couUin  tbnii 
Grottoes;  the  two  first  of  which  am 
near  together,  and  cut  through  a  i 
rock  of  splendid  marble;  but  I 
with  mason  ry,whichspoil>ilKir  effactt 
the  third,  about  fifteen  Roman  ie"~ 
from  GeuoB,  is  likewise  cut  thro  _ 
solid  rocks  of  marble;  and  exhiUu, 
at  its  termination  (as  it  were  through 
a  >how^lasB],the  whole  line  of  coast 

(d)  Thli  Town  csnlalnt  Eood  liuu^  TAc 


at  BoigfaMUi,  a  nail  but  unteularlr  mst 
bDUie,  ftjT  tlw  TwpUiA  ofTrsmneni:  II  ii 
Hlled  TUe  Ntirl  de  rswnii'.  aim  wu.ta 
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to  Geeod,  with  tkat 

itself;   faaaiiDg,  alaogcChvy  tkc 

wiguUir  and  lordy 

This  Grotto  terrcs  as  an  cDtjancc  to 

tbe  Village  of  Roula;   whence  iLe 

mad  descends  gradually  to   Genoa; 

being,  at  the  latter  part,  bofdeftd  on 

cieh  ^e  with  olive  plantation*,  Tz&e- 

yards,  gaidens,  and  villas. 

GenoOy  in  Italian,  Genova,  caiicd 
La  Swiperba,  appears  to  most  advantage 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  shore :  far.  then, 
its  numcroos  and  statelv  cdi6ces  re- 

m 

semble  the  seats  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apen- 
nine.  It  is  repcHted  to  be  tbe  int 
city  of  Uguria  which  subnutttd  to  the 
arms  of  Kmne.  Livy  mentions  that 
it  vras  destioyed  by  Mago,  the  Car. 
thi^nian,  and  subsequently  rcLulI:  bv 
tbe  Romans,  who  made  it  a  Mucici. 
pium.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  piece 
of  considerable  trader  especially  in 
timber ;  m-bich  was  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  nitere  it 
grew  to  a  great  size ;  and  some  of  tki:> 
wood  was  so  richlv  reined  as  to  be 
thought,  for  household  furniture,  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  ce<lar. 

The  outward  harbour  of  tlie  modem 
Town  is  capacious,  though  not  safe ; 
being  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
west  wind :  but  within  this  Harbour 
is  another,  much  more  sheltered,  and 
used  as  a  dock^vard.  The  Fanaie, 
or  Light-house,  is  a  lofty  Tower  placed 
on  an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  side 
of  the  Harbour.  The  Fortifications 
toward  the  sea  appear  strong,  being 
cut  out  of  rocks :  but  the  naval  power 
of  this  country,  once  so  formidable, 
seems  now  reduced  to  a  few  galleys, 
and  two  or  three  frigates  belonging  to 
its  present  sovereign.  Genoa  is  de- 
fended by  two  walls,  one  of  which 
immediately  encompasses  the  Town ; 
whilst  the  other  takes  in  the  rising 
grounds  commanding  it.  The  streets, 
a  very  few  excepted,  were  not  formerly 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  use  of  car- 
riages; but  owing  to  old  buildings 
liaving  been  taken  away,  and  piazzas 
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at  Car>area,  »;.*!-  t: »'.  'o*-'-  »*=  '*>- 
turtd  by  Oug!ieI:i.o  lirrXsAf.'.,  '.u 
1101  ;  and  cl-.i^ftn  by  tLe  0^.'.'.-.i»^ 
in  preference  to  oli-er  »f/'>-*'i-  'X:..'? 
Vase  is  su;*posed  to  ha^e  t«r.  pre- 
sented by  tlie  Queer,  of  SeL«.  '.o  V.<>. 
iron,  and  dejjo^ittd  by  J.Itn  Ir.  rJ.e 
TtrmpJe  at  Jeru'sakm.  'Hie  rr-'^rul 
remains  of  S.  John  Hapti^.t  were.  &<;- 
corJing  to  tradition,  brou;^ht  ff.-m 
Lycia,  and  placed  by  the  Gecovi  -i  In 
their  Cathedral :  and  tlie  Ci«a;.e]  c.ri- 
taining  an  iron  L'rn,  reputed  to  ti;clc-e 
the  relics  of  the  Saint,  is  »•[>  '^."."»  * 
rotondo,  incrusted  with  Bassi  R' •»*=*»» 
and  adorned  with  a  Sutue  uf  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  another  oi>^  John, 
both  by  Comucci.     Four  C^^'t^^.f 

porphyry,  with  I'^^f '^^..-Giacomo 
Bassi  llilicvi  of  Prophets,  ^>  ^!^f  j?^ 
della  Porta,  support  the  Canop)  ol  the 

Altar.  peculiarly 

The  Church  >fS.  CirOf    V  y 
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enriched  wiUi  murblea.  is  ■  i^padoua 
Eclifire,  wHoh  existed  in  the  year  2,50 1 
and  wiia,  from  Ihal  period  lill  Ihe  year 
985,  tlie  CBtlicdnl  a?  Osnm.  Tlie 
Higli  Altar  is  adorned  with  uulpturr. 
by  Puget:  une  of  llie  Cliapels  cun- 
taius  a  good  Picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion, l>y  Snnnna;  and  in  anotlier 
Chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a  good 
picture,  by  Pomarancio,  of  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Annunxiala,  Ihnugb  butlt  at  the 
sole  Mpense  of  the  Lomeh'ni  family, 
one  of  the  moat  coetly  ChurehcK 
Genoa.      It  contains  two    celebrated 
Pictures,  the   Last  Supper,  by  Pro- 

S.  ^miragia,  which  owes  m 
its  splendour  to  Ihe  PallHiiinni 
is  enriched  with  three  celebrated  Pie- 
(urea;  the  Circumcision,  by  Rulicns 
S.    Ignntius   exorcising  a  Demon 
and  nusing  Ihe    Dead,   by  the  sai 
Master  —  and  the     Assumption, 


■n  Mnri 


,1  Carig 


liiiilt  ir 


obedience  to  the  will  of  Bendinelli 
Sauli,  H  noble  Genoese,  is  an  elegant 
piece  of  architecture  i  and  tiie  Bridge, 
leading  to  it,  was  erected  by  his  son. 
TtiB  Church  contains  a  Statue  of  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Pugetl  —  anntber  of 
the  beatified  Alesssndro  Sauli,  like- 
wise by  J>uget— an  interesting  Picture 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  curing  the 
Paialylic,  by  Domenico  Piola!  —the 
Martynlooi  of  a  Saint,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratla — the  blessed  Virgin,  Ihe  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Girolamo  Piola  — and 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Guen-ino.  The 
Organ  is  a  very  Gne  one  ;  and  tlie  view 
from  the  Cupola  welt  worth  seeing. 

8.  Slejano  alii  Ft/He  contains  a  ce- 
lebraled  Picture,  which  was  taken  to 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  is  now  brought  back,  and  replaced 
in  its  original  situation  over  the  higli 
altar  of  this  Church.  The  Picture  re.- 
presents  the  Martyrdom  a  fS.  Stephen  : 
the  upper  part  was  painted  by  Raphael^ 
the  lower  part  by  Giulio  Boutano; 
and,  when  at  Paris,  the  whole  was  re- 
,    touclted  by  Uavid !  i 
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S.  MiMeo,  built  by  the  Doria  family, 
contains  Statues  of  theETBngelista,&e. 
by  Muntorsoli ;  and  tiere,  in  a  Sub- 
Icnanean  Chapel,  rest  the  remains  of 
Andrea  d'OrJa. 

Sania  Maria  dd  CaileUo  contains 
two  old  Picto res,  painted  on  wood  gill, 
by  Luigi  Brca—the  Madonna,  S,  Ca- 
therine, and  the  Magdalene,  by  Casii- 
glione  —  Frescos,  by  Carlone  —  anil, 
in  the  Sacristy,  a  picture  of  S.  Sebas. 
liano,  by  Titian. 

S.  FUippo  Neri  in  >  iiandsome 
Church,  the  Ceiling  of  which  was 
painted  by  Legnani  and  Franeeschini  j 
and  in  the  adjoining  Oratory  is  a  Statue 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Puget. 


timeof  Nopolco 
tures,  by  Cambiaso,  represents  the 
Adoration  of  Ihe  ShepbordB !  and  tbe 
other,  by  Paggi,  represents  the  Afl^ 
ccnsion  I  This  Church  likewise  cats 
tainsa  Pictureoflhe  Annunciation, hf 
Cambiaso— Christ  washing  the  feet  id 
his  Disciples,  by  Pag^'i— Christ  sinkB 
ing  under  Ihe  weight  of  his  Cross,  fi> 
Paggi — and  the  Madonna  end  Si ' 
by  Caslello, 

The  Madannella  is  a  small  Churd^ 
embellished  with  sereral  PicturtM^ 
imong  which  arc  Christ  with  S.  Jami-'^ 
ind  S.  Philip,  by  Paggi—  the  Annul . 
iation,  by  Galeotti  —  Ihe  Salulalioii^ 
by  Tiotoretto—the  Madonna,  by  CaiM 
Dolci-the  Nativity,  by  Ratti--ai«4. 
Ihe  Assumption  of  the  V 

led  (0  Raphael.      The  I 

the  Sacristy. 

The  Palnao    Dueale, 
Doges  once  resided,  js  a  large  inodenii 
Building,  erected  in  consequei 
lire,  which  consumed  the  ancii 

Tlie  Great  Omneil  Chamber-,  oit^ 

inted  by  Columns  and  Pilastcn 
Brocalello,  (which  support  a  Gallerf," 
1  on  public  orcasioiis  by  Spe0- 
id  Bands  of  Music,)  once  coiVv, 
tatues,  in  marble,  of  penoi* 
for  tbair  public  Hiricei  i  but. 
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revoliilioiUDy  timaj  dettroyed  these 
statiies;  and  tbey  ere  now  replaced  by 
oAers,  the  beads  of  wbich  are  plaster, 
and  Uie  drapery  linen  stufTed  with 
straw.    Here,  likewise,  are  two  Paint- 
inga,  copied  Urom  two  celebrated  works 
by  Scrfimene,  which  were  consumed 
unth  the  ancient  edifice:   one  repre- 
sents the  Consecration  of  the  Remains 
of  S.  John  ;  the  other,  die  Landing  of 
Colombus  in  America :  and  above  the 
door  of  the  Senatorial  Chamber  is  the 
Prow  of  an  ancient  Carthaginian  Gal- 
ley ;  its  length  being  about  three  spans, 
and  ita  greatest  thickness  about  two 
thirds  of  a  loot:    it  was  discovered 
near  the  beadi  in  1 597,  in  consequence 
of  die  Harbour  being  cleaned ;  and  is 
supposed  to  hare  remained  there,  from 
the  time  of  a  naval  battle  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, Mago. 

The  Pnlazzo  dei  Padri  deUe  Com- 
mune contains  a  Brazen  Tablet,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Ge- 
noa daring  the  year  1506;  and  re- 
cords, in  very  old  Latin,  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  the  Genuats 
and  the  Veiturii  (supposed  to  be  the 
people  of  Voltaggio),  on  the  subject 
of  their  respective  boundaries :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  dispute  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  a.  u.  c.  6S6,  to  settle  the  affair. 
The  Tablet  gives  the  result  of  their 
labours;  and  specifies  the  names  of 
towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  wliich 
occur  nowhere  else. 

The  Regal  Palace,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sig.  Marcello  Durazzo^, 
cannot  be  called  splendid ;  as  the  fur- 
niture is  old.  It  contains,  however, 
one  of  the  finest  pictures  extant,  the 
Magdalene  at  our  Saviour's  feet  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese ! ! !  and  in  the  large  Chapel  is 
a  beautiful  half-length  figure  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Titian ! 
These  pictures  belonged  to  the  Do- 
razzo  collection,  some,  if  not  all  the 
remaining  part  of  which,  may  still  he 


found  in  the  Palace ;  and  consists  of 
Phineus  turned  into  stone,  by  Perseus ! 
-—and  Olindo  and  Sophronia  saved 
from  death  by  Clorinda !  both  painted 
by  Giordano  —  Mary  washing  the 
l^viour's  fret,  by  Paris  llordone  — 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by 
Cappuccino  — -  the  portrait  of  a  Noble- 
man in  a  Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck 
-—Adam  and  Eve  quitting  Paradise, 
by  Procaccino  —  the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Vandyck  —  a  half- 
length  figure  of  a  Prelate,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—  a  half-length  figure  of  S. 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci 

—  the  ceremony  of  Confirmation,  by 
Albert  Durer — the  portrait  of  Anna 
Bullen,  by  John  Holbein,  jun. — 
Artemisia,  by  Tintoretto — a  Head  by 
Titian !  —  two  paintings,  by  Borgog- 
none  —  the  Deluge,  by  Jacopo  Bas- 
sano  —  Jacob's  Journey,  by  the  same 
master  —  a  Boy  lighting  a  Firebrand, 
by  Leandro  Bassano  —  a  Head,  by 
Tintoretto  —  Hagar,  with  her  Child 
and  the  Angel,  by  Domenico  Parodi 

—  S.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same 
master  —  a  Satyr  and  a  Bacchante, 
by  Castiglione,  and  two  Children  in 
the  same  picture,  by  Domenico  Piola 
^  Peter  denying  Christ — and  an- 
other picture  of  a  dead  Christ,  both 
by  Caravaggio  —  a  half-length  female 
Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress,  by  Van- 
dyck —  a  Head  of  the  Madonna,  and 
another  of  the  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Dolci  —  a  portrait  of  Donna  Caterina 
Durazzo,  by  Vandyck — the  Crud- 
fixion,  by  llntoretto,  (half  burnt)  — 
Dicers,  by  Caravaggio  —  Juno  fasten- 
ing the  eyes  of  Argus  to  the  tails  of 
her  peacocks,  by  Rubens !  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Vandyck  —  the  Nativity, 
by  Titian  —  the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Pontormo  —  the  Ma- 
donna, S.  John  Baptist,  and  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Palma  Vecchio  —  a  Figure 
wearing  a  Turban,  by  Rembrandt-— 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Calabrese  —  S. 
Antonio,  by  Spagnoletto  —  and  S.- 
Bernardo,  by  the  same  master.     In 


(ff)  The  King  of  Sardinia,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Genoa,  purchased  this  palace  and  its 
furniture. 
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tb^  Gallery  oT  Iho  Falare  i»  a  ctk 
liraled  Bust  of  Vltellius.* 

The  Palace  of  ihe  Dowager  Qucc 
of  Sardinia,  though  not  large,  is  fui 
DisLtnl  i^'ith  tafite  and  splendour. 

Patuiiia  del  Sig-  Ciacomo-Fili/'p 
DvreoB.  The  Staircase,  leading  lo 
termce  of  this  eiJiHcc  adorned  wh 
twrnly-four  Doric  Columoa  of  whic 
indrble,  ia  modi  admired.  The  firi 
SoDHi  BliOHn  to  strangen  contaiii 
IhB  following  Pictures :  —  The  Oalh 
taken  b;  Gertrude,  the  moth< 
Hamlet,  by  Pellegrini —the  Flight 
into  Egyp^  b;  Simone  da  Fesarol — 
Abraham  sealed  at  table 
gels,  by  Castello!  — the  Magdalene, 
by  "Ulian  — tlio  Tribute  Money,  by 
Guercino!!  —  Daviil,  by  the  same 
greet  artist —and  the  Women  delected 
in  Adultery,  by  Procnccino !  —  Soaia 
on  the  left.  Jacob  giving  lus  blessing', 
by  Langetii  —  Jacob  contemplating 
the  bloody  garmenls  of  lii«  Son,  by 
the  Cav.  Carlo  l^oVX.  —  Second  Kaant 
iBward  Uic  eatl.  The  FlagetUiiun, 
by  l^mito  Caraeci !  —  S.  Peter,  by 
Annibale  Caraeci  —  The  Madonna 
and  Infant  JesuB,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
— Greciau  Charily,by  Guido — Ilagar, 
Samuel,  and  tlie  Angel,  by  Casligli- 
-  the  Marriage  of  S.  Calht  ' 


by 


..  Ens' 


rhio,by  Guido!  — 8.  Girotamo {half. 
lengtli)by  the  same  artut  —  a  Fortnit 
by  Vondyck,  supposed  to  be  his  own 
likeness — a  Vestal,  or  perhaps  a  Si- 
byl, by  Guido  —  S.  James,  by  Spag- 
Doletto  — a  Portrait  by  Rubens,  sup- 
fitaed  to  be  his  own  likeness —  Cleo- 
patra, by  Guido— Purcia(liair.lengtli), 
by  the  same  artist!  —  an  oval  Picturo 
of  an  Infant  sleeping,  likewise  by 
Guido !  —  three  oilier  oval  Pictures  of 
Childraii,  by  Domenieo  Piolo. —  Olt 
tlie  Ceiling  of  (his  room  is  a  fine 
Fresco,  representing  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Piola  !  — Drawing-room. 
The  Fresco  on  the  Ceiling  was  painted. 
by  Bou),  and  represents  Vulcan 


by  Boui,  and  nniresenis  1 
plying  Thetis  (vlth  armou 


for  Ach 
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les.  The  Pictureslnoil  represent;  — ', 
Acliillea  confided  by  his  Mutlier  to, 
the  care  of  Chiron,  by  Boni—  Hec- 
tor dead,  and  tied  to  the  car  of  Achil- 
les, by  I'Vancesco  Monti  — AchiUea 
plunged  by  his  Mother  into  Ilie  Styx, 
by  Franceschini  —  thedealh  of  Achil- 
les, by  Mcrighi — Ihe  discovery  of 
Achillcsat  Seyraa,by  Cogotani  —  mi 
Aehilles  receiving  from  his  Molher, 
■hietd  to  enable  him  to  avenge  tn 
death  of  Patroclua,  by  Zanotd.  n 
Jim  Boant  shown  to  strangers  on  a 
weslera  aide  of  the  Falnce,  contains  A 
following  Picturca:  — Our  Savioij 
ap[>eaTing  after  his  resurrection  to(h 
blessed  Virgin,  by  Doroenicliino  !— 
Ponrail  of  a  Boy  in  the  characlec '«' 
Tobias,  by  Vandjok  !  —  Portrait  of  S 
Boy  in  white,  by  Vandyck!  — Pofi 
traits  of  three  ChilJrea  of  the  Duiaj^ 
10  family  with  a  Dog,  by  Vandyck-A 
the  Deatli  of  Adonis,  by  UomeX 
chino!  — Portrait  of  Philip  IV,  ^ 
Spain,  by  Rubens  M  —  a  PhilosophqJ 
weeping,  by  Spagnoletto — 8.  Seba^ 
liano,  by  Domenicl  Jno  I  —  HeracliCW 
and  Deinocritus,  in  separate  pictur^ 
by  Spagnoletto— Portrait  ofa  Lady  tf 
the  DuruziD  family  with  twoChildreUg 
by  Vandjck !  —  Children,  by  Dom^ 
nico  Piola  — S.  Girolnmo,  by  Sp^ 
nolctto  —  Children,  by  Domenieo  ^ 
ola!  — and  the  Flagellation,  Caraorf 
School.  —  The  Ceiling,  painted  W 
P.  G.  Piola,  represents  Janus  givju 
the  Keys  of  his  Temple  to  JupileS 
aR.er  having  imprisoned  Mars  !  Tl^ 
Palacu  likewise  contains  a  fine  pictur^ 
of  Nymphs,  &c.,  by  Titian,  1 

Palasaa  Brignole.''  The  EntraHMt 
Hall  contains  a  Picture,  by  Costel^ 
rcprciienting  the  Rape  of  llie  Sabineti 
and  another  Kcture,  by  Doineni<|^ 
Piola,  representing  the  Car  of  tl« 
Sun,  the  four  Seasons,  Nymphs,  alH 
Zephyrs.  IXe  Spring  Saloon  contaiM 
the  follawing  Hctures:  _  A  halll 
length  Figurvwilh  a  White  Beard,  b* 
Titian  — ditto,  with  B  lIW'lc  llcari 
by  Bordone—  Portrait  of  a  Printe  tf 
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Orange,    by   Vandyck  —  two    half, 
leogtn  figures  of  a  Father  and  Son, 
by  the  same  Artist — the  Madonna, 
by  Guido  —  the  Saviour,  by  ditto  — 
a  Shepherd,   by   Cappuccino  —  the 
Sayiour  bearing  his  Cross,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Vandyck  !  —  the  Marchcse 
A.   G.    Brignole    on    horseback,  by 
Vandyck  ! !  — the  Marchesa  Paulina 
Adoma   Brignole,  by  Vandyck — a 
Head,  by  Bordone !  —  a  Head,  with 
an   inscription   above  it,   by   Albert 
Durer— and  a  Head  in  Armour,  by 
Tintoretto.     The  Summer  Saloon  con- 
tains-—the    Saviour    banishing    the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  from  the  Temple, 
by  Guercino  !  —  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by   Caravaggio  —  Clorinda 
delivering  Olindo  and  Sophronia  from 
death,    by    Luca    Giordano  —  half- 
length  figure   of  S.   Sebastiano,   by 
Guido — Cato  falling  on  his  sword, 
by    Guercino !  —  the  Incredulity  of 
S.    Thomas,  by   Cappuccino  —  the 
Holy   Family,  by  Procaccino  —  the 
Annunciation,  painted  on  copper,  by 
Lodovico    Caracci  !  —  a  half>length 
Figure  with  a  Beard,  painted  on  wood, 
by  Lucas  de  Leyden  !  —  S.  Paul,  by 
Cappuccino —  the  Nativity,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  —  the  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Lanfranco  —  and  Circe  and 
UljTSses,   by    Scorza.      The  Autumn 
Saloon  contains  —  the  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  the  Infant  Jesus,  S.  John 
Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by  Guer- 
cino !  —  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Palma  Vecchio  —  Abraham  jour- 
neying with  his  Family  and  Animals, 
by  Castiglione  — Daedalus  and  Icarus, 
by    Andrea   Sacchi  —  S.    Francesco, 
by  Cappuccino  —  the  Holy   Family, 
painted  on  wood,  in  the  style  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto  —  Portrait  of  a  young 
Man,  by  Titian  —  Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal, by  Scipio  Gaetano —  S.  Mark, 
half-length,   by    Guido!  — S.    Peter 
weeping,  by    Lanfranco — and  Vul- 
can's Forge,  by  Jacopo  Bassano.  The 
Winter  Saloon  contains  a  large  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  Saints,  and  Angels,  by 
Bordone  !  —  another    large    Picture 


representing  the  Holy  Family  and 
Angels,  by  Procucciiio  !  —  Judith 
giving  the  Head  of  Holofcrnes  to  a 
Slave,  by  Paolo  Veronese  —  a  Pliilo- 
sopher,  by  Si>agnoletto  —  a  Woman 
witli  a  Flower  in  her  hand,  painted 
on  wood,  by  John  Holbein  —  S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Lconardi  da  Vinci — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Pellegro  Piola  !  — 
ditto,  by  Cappuccino  —  Portrait  of  a 
Grenoese  Senator,  by  Ilubens  !  —  the 
Tribute  Money,  by  Vandyck !  —  tlie 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Carlo  Maratta 

—  S.  Rocco  extended  on  the  earth 
with  persons  dying  of  tlie  Plague,  and 
Angels  hovering  near,  by  Dunieni- 
cliino  —  the  Annunciation,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  —  S.  Caterina,  by  Baroccio 

—  and  a  half-length  Figure  with  a 
Beard,  by  Bordone.  The  Jiflh  Sa- 
loon, called  Human  Lifey  contains  — . 
four  half-length  Figures,  each  repre- 
senting an  Apostle,  by  Procaccino  — 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Cappuccino  — 
Portrait,  supposed  to  represent  Van- 
dyck*s  Nurse,  by  Paolo  Veronese  — 
the  Assumption  of  the  Madonna, 
painted  on  copper,  by  Correggio  ! ! !  — 
Portrait  of  a  I^ady  of  the  Brignole 
family  and  her  Daughter,  by  Vandyck 

—  Christ  in   the  Garden  of   Olives, 
painted  on  copper,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! ! 

—  the  Car  of  Love,  by  Albano !  — 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalene 
after  his  Resurrection,  by  Albano  !  — 
the  Deity  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by 
Guercino  —  and  Jesus  and  S.  Vero- 
nica, by  Antonio  Caracci  !  The 
Chamber  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Country 
contains  the  following  Pictures  by 
Deferrari :  —  Numa  ordaining  Sacri- 
fices—Mutius  Scacvola  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Porsena  —  the  Continence 
of  Scipio  —  and  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  condenming  his  Sons.  The 
Chapel' Cliamler  contains  —  Tarquin 
and  Lucretia,  by  Sarzana  —  David 
and  Saul,  by  Passignano  —  Jesus  and 
his  Disciples  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
by  Bassano !  —  and  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,  by  Tintoretto.  The 
Frescos  in  tlie  Chajicl  are  by  Do- 
menico  I'arodi  5  as  likewise  is.  Her- 
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nuona  at  ber  Toilcttir,  in  Hit  Ante- 
dianiher.  The  Saloon,  called  the  l^inis 
of  ToulA,  conlBJns  n  Pielurc,  painled 
on  wood,  by  Rubens  ;  and  represenl- 
ing  himself  and  his  wife !  —  Cleopatra 
with  the  A«p,  by  Guercino  I  —  ibe 
Mortrniom  uf  R  Sunt,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese—  Charity,  by  Cappuccino  — 
the  blesu'd  Virgin,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  a  Figure  worshipping  him,  by 
GiBComo  Bassano! — aoldleis  skir- 
iniahiDg,  by  Vandyck  — and  Noali 
saeri Being  after  the  Deluge,  by  Scona. 
T/ie  SiimiHet  Saloon,  axlkdFalriatiatit, 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  entrance  o" 
tbe  Animals  into  the  Ark,  by  Casti. 
gUone !  —  a  Woman  plucking  a  Goose 
by  Cappucdno — and  Shepherds  with 
Animals,  by  Giovanni  Rose.  Several 
of  the  apartments  in  this  Palace  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  FreMOs  by 
Deferrari,  Affner,  Piola,  Panidi,  &c. , 
which  ornamenl  the  Ceilinga. 

FaiOiso  dd  Sig.  Oaetann  CamUaio. 
Among  the  best  pictures  here  are  the 
{oltowing  ;  —  Santa  Maria  Mudda- 
iena,  by  Gueicino,  much  admired  — 
the  Adoration  of  (he  Shepherds,  by 
Domenico  Fiola  ~  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Msgi.  by  Castello  —  David 
with  the  Head  of  Gulinth,  by  Guer- 
cino—  Christ  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Carlo  Maratta —  a  {Hirtrait 
of  Calvin,  by  Holbein  — a  Philoso- 
pher, painted  on  wood,  by  LucBS  de 
Leydrai  —  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
the  same  master  —  the  Decapitation 
of  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Guereino  — 
the  Marriage  of  S.  Calberine,  by 
Carlo  ManUla— -B  half-length  Fe- 
male Figure,  Catacd  School — two 
half-length  Figures,  by  Palma  Gio- 
lane— the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine, 
by  Albono  —  S.Luke,  by  Guide — the 
Holy  Family  and  S.  John,  by  Raphael 
—  and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del 
Safto  —  the  Holy  Family,  by  Palma 
Giovane  —  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Ij>doviro  Caram  —  three 
Portnuts,  by  Vandyck  —  and  one  by 
the  Caracd  School.  S.  John  Baptitl. 
by  Sinni  —  the  Magdalene,  by  Guidu 
—  the  Deposition  ftoro  the  Cross,  by 
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n  Horse- 


are  the  followingi- 
back,  by  Parodi  —and  a  Lady  w 
litlie  Boy,  by  Vandyck—  Abraham's 
Sucriflcp,  by  Ftsncescbini — Hagar 
with  Ismael,  by  the  same  master  — 
the  Magdalene,  painted  on  copper,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  —  Joseph's  Dream, 
with  tlie  Madonna,  &c.,  painted  on 
cl^per,  but  not  finiEihed,  by  LodoiICO 
Caracci  — a  Landtcape  with  Animals, 
by  Casliglione- Silcnus  intoiicaled, 
by  Eubens!  — the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery,  by  Spagnulettu — Both- 
sheba  bathing,  by  Franeeschini  —  iha 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Lucas 
de  Leyden !  —  Mutius  ficcevola  hold- 
ing iiis  right  hand  over  the  Sre  in 
presence  of  Porsena,  painted  on  wood, 
by  Guercino!  —  Rebecca gisingvtaltr 
In  Abraham's  Stag,  by  Asoereto  —  the 
BirtEi  of  tlie  Madonna,  by  Lues  Gi- 
ordano —  the  Presentation  of  tlie  Ma- 
donna, by  the  same  artiil — and  two 
Landscapes,  by  Bassano  —  Cleopatra 
with  the  Asp,  by  Setnmino !  — a  Sa- 
crifice to  Pan,  by  Castiglione ! — 
Romulus  discovered  by  FauMulua, 
likewise  the  production  of  Castiglione ! 
—  Ventis  and  Cupid,  by  Cambioso  — 
Vcturia  entreating  Coriolanus  to  sare 
Rome,  by  Vandyck  !  —  and  a  Picture 
represenling  Music,  by  Guercino — 
S.  Francesco,  by  StTDzii  —  (he  Mag- 
dalene, by  Romanelli_8.  Peter,  by 
Rubens  —  the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Schidone  —  the  Madonna 
praying,  by  Strozzi !  —  Jacob's  Jaui- 
ney,  by  Giacomo  Bassano- S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Antonio  Caracci  —  the 
Magdalene  borne  by  Angels  to  Hm. 
ven,  by  Ftanceschlni  —  the  MatfoMia  | 
tletla  Colonna,  by  Raphael  I !  —  aid  ■ 
Saints  Girolamo  and  Francesco.  I^-  I 
Cuerdno- Diana  bathing  vrilii  bir  I 
Nymphs,  and  Action  iroiiEfiinned 
into  a  stag,  by  Albano!  —  a  small 
Landscape  on  wood    by   Brughet  — 


the  Birth  of  Adou 


,  by  Franeeschini 
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— tha  M*'*'**"^  the  InAmt  Jenu, 
Jbe.9  by  Imcm  de  Leyden—  8.  Fran- 
cesco prayingy  by  Guido^the  De- 
pontum  from  the  Cross,  by  Albert 
Purer  ■  the  Msdonna,  with  the  In- 
fimt  Jeaus  aleepingy  by  Franceschini 
— die  Holy  Family  in  repose^  by 
Lncas  de  Leyden— >aiid  an  Assump- 
tioii»  smelly  but  very  beautiful. 

FtdoMKo  Spmoioj  near  ike  Piaxxa 
FotUatta  AmaroMtu  Among  the  Pio- 
tuics  heiVa  jve  the  following :  — Troy 
in  ianies,  by  Luca  Giordano— -and 
the  Cumaan  Sibyl  conducting  JEneas 
IQ  tiie  I«ake  Aremus,  by  Carlone  — the 
^■AMiwa  and  our  Saviour,  by  Van- 
dyck,  a  large  and  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture-~  the  Holy  Family,  painted  on 
eopper,  by  Albano—  Sketches,  by  Gi- 
ovdano,  of  Pictures  now  in  the  Paris 
Gallery — a  large  Landscape,  by  Bru- 
ghet-^a  Saint,  by  Carlo  Maratta-^ 
the  Archangel  Gabriel,  by  ditto  — 
Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  by  Le  Sueur 

—  &  Sefaastiano,  by  Guido  —  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping, 
by  Guerdno — the  Family  of  Tobias, 
by  Domenichino — the  Magdalene,  by 
Guido  —  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Caracci 
School — S.    Catherine,  by    Zuccari 

—  three  laige  Pictures  representing 
Scripture  Histories,  by  Franceschini ! 

—  Calvary,  by  Carlone-— a  small 
Copy  of  tiie  Transfiguration,  attri^ 
bated  to  one  of  the  Csuncci  family  — 
a  jPiefd,  by  Carlo  Maratta — and  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  to 
Schidone,  and  likewise  to  Correggio ! 
«—  the  Holy  Family,  by  Borgognone 

—  Abraham's  Sacnfice,  by  ditto  -~ 
Fishesy  by  Camogli  ^  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Castello  —  Fruits,  by  Ca- 
mogli*^ the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  Caracci  School — a  landscape, 
by  Tempesta  —  a  Landscape  attri- 
buted to  Poussin  —  a  Battle,  by 
the  Cav.  d'Arpino — Landscapes,  by 
WaiSl— Faith,  with  an  Infant,  by 
Domenico  Piola  —  Charity,  by  ditto 

—  the  Marriage  of  Canna,  by  Bas- 
sano — the  Adoration  of  Uie  Magi, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Parmigianino  — 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Guido  — 


a  Wet-uune  with  her  Child,  and  other 
Figures,  by  Annibale  Caracci! — the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Luca  Giar- 
dano — and  Assassins,  by  Wael. 

The  Palaizo  of  Sig,  Giacomo  Sftinola 
is  embellished  with  a  few  good  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  choicest  paintings  of 
the  Palaszo  Carega,  in  the  Strada 
Nuova,  are  now  removed  to  the  Pa 
iazxo  Carega  delta  Posta  Vecchia, 

The  Palazxo  Patqua  contains  the 
following  pictures :  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Bassano  —  the  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,  by  the  same 
artist— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sa- 
viour with  S.  John,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo— a  Portrait,  by  Titian — Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo!  —  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
by  Vandyck — Jugglers,  by  Caravag- 
gio  —  the  Hours,  by  Raphael !  — 
Loves  dancing,  by  Raphael  j — a  dead 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  other  Fi- 
gures, by  Rubens  —  and  the  same 
subject,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

The  Palazxo  2>'  Oria  PanJUli,  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Tommaso,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Genoese  Palaces ;  but,  being 
neglected,  it  hastens  fast  to  decay. 
The  fine  fresco  of  Jupiter  annihilating 
the  Giants,  with  which  tliis  edifice  was 
enriched  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  is, 
however,  preserved ;  and  the  Garden 
contains  a  statue  of  Andrea  d'Oria,  in 
the  character  of  Neptune. 

The  University,  a  splendid  edifice, 
has,  in  its  Vestibule,  two  Lions  of 
marble,  which  are  much  admired. 
The  Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Justice  is 
embellished  with  a  Picture  of  the 
Assumption! — and  another  of  the 
Holy  Family — both  by  Galeotti; 
with  several  good  Paintings  by  Fer- 
rari. The  Hall  of  Theology  contuns 
a  Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Sar- 
zana — the  Assumption,  by  Galeotti 
—  and  other  paintings,  by  Ferrari. 
The  Hall  of  Philosophy  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Dome- 
nico  Parodi  —  three  small  Paintings, 
representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses; 
Plato  dictating  to  his  Disciples ;  and 
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Arutotle  Willi  hii  Scliolsrs — A 
male   wee^'ng   Kt  the  meiuces 
Warrior  —  other  pielu  res,  by  Ferrftri 
Rlid  o  fine  figure  of  8.  iKnalius, 
Fcdemonte.     Ttie  UbII  of  Mtdiciui 
■domed    with   Paintings  bj    Fern 
and  the  Great  Hall  of  ilie  Univers  _ 
conlaiiis    line    FrSBCOS,    by    Ariilrea 
duloae  — ■  Picture  of  the  Cin 
Eision,  by  Sarstans  —  aud  hi  Suiues 
of  Broiwe,  liy  Giovunni  di  Bologna; 
Ihose  which  reprtaenl  Foilh  and  Hope 

TAe  Theatre  Raynl,  recently  (milt, 
is  a  handEi>niv  and  spaciotis  edifice, 
el^^ntly  ornamented,  both  on  the 
outside  and  within ;  and  the  etage- 
decorationg  are  superb.  * 

Tlte  Pill  Office,  likewise  recently 
built,  is  a  handsome  edifice. 

Tha  Great  Nm/iilnl,  founded  by 
Barloiomnieo  Bosco,  is  a  noble  esia- 
blishraeot  fur  the  Si<rk  of  all  notions  ; 
and  likewise  for  Foundlings:  iIib 
Boya  remaining  till  they  are  able  to 
work;  the  Girls  still  longer.  The 
number  of  Sck  Persons  contained  in 
Ihis  Hospital  has,  during  times  past, 
frequently  eicceded  one  thousand ; 
and  the  number  of  Foundlings  three 
thousand. 

Tlie  Hoijiilal  of  jHCurabla  is  a 
noble  establishment. 

The  School  far  the  Deaf  and  numb, 
founded  by  the  Abbate  OcUiio  Assa- 

Boyiandeleven  Girls;  who  are  either 
instructed  iu  the  art  of  engraving  upon 
wood,  or  copper,  or  taught  Mnne  use- 

The  jllbergn  dei  Foiim,  perliaps 
(u)  The  price  of  baira  mt  Ihii  Th«trc  \i 
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■ldu.1  who  enter.  ll,«ii 
le  wmfl  sum  ii  piia  by 
ten  the  nrtcrR,  bctidei 

^oT  this  HtHjatal  hu  of 

<  «  WsUa  li  a  cfaup  and  iCTT 
rttaellale.  Tie  mm  di  rari 
rinut  but 
ioxllan^ 
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it  magnifiL-ent  Hospital  in  Eu 
tands  upon  a  loft;  eminence 
3  founded  by  a  Nobleman  o 
ignoli  family,  (o  serve  as  ai 
1    for 


upwards  of  a  thou 
.  tVorn  old  age,  and  otbaT 
causes,  reduced  to  want.  It  is,  at  tli> 
present  moment,  sufficiently  capacionii  < 
10  lodge  above  tivo  ihouHaod  pcrsamf 
and  serves  aa  a  refuge  for  the  Deed. 
tute.  a  House  of  Correction,  ond-k-, 
School,  where  every  individual  abl* 
to  work  is  tsoght  some  tiseful  trad«t 
The  Church  belonging  to  Ihis  EdifiM 
contains  a  Basso  llilievo,  by  Michad 
Angela,  of  the  Madonnn  embracinf 
the  dead  body  of  Christ!  anil  an  A" 
sumption,  in  marble,  by  Puget  1  *• 

The  Contermlono  (Idle  Fieichiae, . 
Zerbino,  is  capable  of  receiving  thn 
hundred  persons;  and  artificial  fiowk 
era,  famous  throughout  Europe,  i 
made  licre. 

The  aqueducts  which  snpply  GeiMt' 
witli  water  are  sit:  leagues  in  extent^ 
and  so  commodiously  arranged  tM- 
etery  story  of  every  house  has  M. 
fountain :  perhaps,  however,  the  quat 
lily  of  llie  water  may  be  injured  h) 
passing  a  considerable  length  of  <n~ 
through  leaden  pipes. 

This  Town  conlainBgoad  Hotels  ' 
and  its  population,  including  S«_, 
Pietro  d' Arena,  but  not  the  Fort,  ^ 
supposed  to  amount  to  85><XX>  ' 
IlldiitanU.  It  has  ^vcn  hirtta 
several  distinguished  Characters,  prfc 
eminent  among  whom  were  ~ 
lumbus,  and  Andrea  d'Oria.' 
Italian  proverb  say«  of  Genoa,  " 
it  has  sea,  without  Qsh  ;  land,  wit! 

nenoa  hu  long  been  Cimoui  Air  excrlleiA 
Sediin  chalii,  and  It  now  pn»Med  wllh  JeK 
caniain,  TnnUeii,  on  tmting  ilan  HattL 
In  thli  Citi,  an>  uhuII;  u»ll«ri>y  a  hoMd 
PoitetB;  eachorohom.irhecjin'r  eren  tki 
tnullm  ofpMtMlinmn  the  TravslliT'i  lanfa 
rlaee  to  hli  apartment  In  the  Hotel,  denujm, 
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«i^;  -Mtadttfen,  witliout  ftith.'*  The 
t  pt&M&oa,-  iMmever,  not  excepting 
*tutK^  «i«'eicdletit;  but  the  wine  is, 
'^neraUy  -speaking,  of  an  inferior 
'qoaUty ;  and  the  dinutte  by  no  means 
*>gooid  one.  The  country,  though 
ttdtily  wooded,  is,  in  some  parts,  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful ;  but  its  inhabit- 
ants are  reputed  to  want  faith,  like 
their  Ligurian  ancestors.  The  Geno- 
ese Sdiool  of  Medicine  stands  high  in 
Italy ;  and;  Doctor  Scassi,  who  speaks 
BngUrii,  and  has  also  studied  at 
Edinbinrgfa,  is  an  eminent  Genoese 
Fliysician*  The  Nobles  of  Genoa 
mn  accused  of  preferring  a  luxurious 
and  splendid  tMe  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature :  their  chief  gratification, 
however,  has  always  consisted  in 
amassing  wealth  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  expending  it  on  public  works, 
and  public  charities.  The  Common 
People  are  active  and  industrious; 
and  the  Silks,  Velvets,  Damasks,  and 
Flap^  of  Genoa,  have  long  been  ce- 
lelmted. 

Fhmsions  in  this  City  are  about 
the  same  price  as  at  Rome;  house- 
rent  is  considerably  cheaper;  but 
ready-furnished  lodgings  are  difficult 
to  obtain. ' 

The  road  which  goes  out  of  Genoa 
by  the  Light-house  divides  into  two 
branches ;  one  leading  to  Savona  and 
Nlc^  die  other  to  the  Val  di  Scrivia 
and  Turin ;  and  the  country  through 
which  this  road  passes  before  it  di- 
vides, displays,  for  several  miles,  a 
d^ghtful  union  of  grandeur  and 
(^leerfulness,  bdng  thickly  sown  with 
villas,  equal  in  size  and  splendour  to 
the  palaces  within  the  walls  of  the 
Ci^,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
xjch  and  beautiful  cultivation,  com- 
bined with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 


The  Post-road  of  Val  di  Scriviot 
begun  by  the  late  Government  and 
oobtinued  by  the  present,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  Passage  of  the 
Bocchetta,  between  Genoa  and  Turin, 

(e)  Travellers/ before  they  quit  OeiiCMi,  are 
oUiged  to  have  their  passports  examined  and 


is  now  completely  finished ;  and  ex- 
tends to  Novi,  where  it  joins  the  old 
road  to  Alessandria. 

The  Post-road  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
likewise  begun  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  continued  by  the  present, 
is  now  (as  already  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  this  wcMrk)  open  for 
carriages  of   all    descriptions;    well 
supplied  with  Post-horses,  and  fur- 
nished with  tolerable  Hotels*     This 
Road,  from  Genoa  to  Noli,  and  again 
from  Vintimiglia  to   Nice,  has  long 
been  passable  for  carriages  :  and  dur^ 
ing  the  year  1827,  the  Nissards,  to 
accommodate  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sardinia,    finished    the    intermediate 
part,  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  the 
carriages    of   their    Sovereign;    but 
being  the  work  of  separate  Communes^ 
whose  purses  are  of  an  unequal  length, 
and  some  of  them  very  shallow,  it  is 
by  no  means  formed  on  the  Napoleon 
scale:    so    narrow,    indeed,  and    so 
slightly   defended,   are  some  of  the 
most  precipitous  parts,  that  any  casu- 
alty, even  a  driving  wind,  or  rain,  or 
a  restive,  or  starting  horse,  might  have 
fatal   consequences;    and   without  a 
crane-neck    carriage,    or    one     con- 
structed on   Elliot's  excellent  plan, 
the  short  turnings  of  this  road  are  un- 
safe for  persons  who  travel  post ;  but 
those  who  travel  en  voiturier,  with  a 
careful  driver  and  quiet  horses,  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  danger.   This 
Road  nearly  follows  the  course  of  the 
Via  Chdia  to  Albenga,  and  that  of 
the    Via   Aurdia  from    Albenga  -to 
Nice;    passing  through  a  beautiful 
country.     Persons  who  travel  en  V(nr- 
turier  usually  accomplish  this  journey 
in  four  days.      The    distance  from 
Genoa  to   N^ce  is  computed  to  b6 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles^ 
the  posts   are    thirty-five  and  three 
quarters  in  number;   and  the  road 
passes  through    Voltri,  the    ancient 
ffasta;    Savona,   the    ancient  Savof 
Finale,   the   ancient   PoUupice;  .Al- 
benga,  formerly  AUfium  Ingaunumf 

signed  at  the  Police  Office  i  psylng,  fer  tt)« 
signature,  about  four  firancs. 
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and  the  capital  at  a  Tribe  called  the 
Ingauni  j  Vintimiglia,  aneiently  ^l- 
iium  iHiemdiHm,  tlio  oajiiUl  of  a. 
Tril>c  called  the  Intemelii.  and  after- 
wards, when  subjugatal  by  llorot,  a 
Uunicipium :  il:  likewise  passes  near 
the  ancient  Portui,  or  Arx,  HtrcuiU 
Monad,  now  Monaco,  which  seems 
to  have  been  n  Greeian  setllenieni: 
fabulous  accounts  nitribute  its  found- 
ation to  Hercules,  who  was  cerlaiul; 
worshipped  !□  tbia  settlement.  About 
two  miles  aboVB  Monaco,  on  a  sum- 
mit of  the  Moritinie  Alps,  is  the  Utile 
Tillage  of  La  Turbia  (a  corruption 
of  Trajihaa),  where  Augustus  erected 
K  Trophy  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  name*  of  all  Uie  Alpine  Tribes  he 
had  subdued  belwemi  the  Medilerra.- 
uean  sea  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and  slight 
remains  of  this  Trophy  may  still  be 
traced.  The  Hotels  at  Albenga  and 
Oneglio,  that  al  S.  Remo,  and  the 
HStel  de  Turin  at  Vinlimiglia,  af- 
fohl  the  best  accommodatioii  on  this 
Route.' 

Nice,  situated  on  the  Via  jturelia, 
and  founded  by  the  inhabitanta  of 
JlfauiJia  (now  Maruilles)  in  com- 
meroorstion  of  a  tietory,  is  seated  in 
a  sniall  plun,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Var,  andently  called  the  fortu, 
which  di  (ides  it  from  Provence;  on  the 
south  by  (he  Mediterranean,  which 
washes  its  walls;  and  on  the  north 
by  that  chain  of  Alps  called  Mari- 
timait  which  seems  designed  by  nature 
to  protect  Italy  from  the  invasions  of 
her  Gallic  neighbours.  The  Citadel 
of  lUont  Albano  overhangs  rbe  town ; 
and  the  Paglion,  a  torrent  which  de- 
scends from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
■epBrales  it  from  what  is  called  the 
English  Quarter,  and  runs  into  the  sea 


the  walks  and  rides  are  pretty,  the 

rably  conveulcnt;  the  eatables  i;ood 
and  plentiful,  and  the  wine  and  oil 
excellent;  but  the  near  ndghbourhood 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of 
that  searching  wind  called  Vent  de 
bise,  render  the  air  frequently  cold, 
and  even  frosty,  during  winter  and 
spring  I  while  in  summer  the  heat  is 

e  Maritime  Alps 


The  rood  over 
L    Nice 


Eupel 


and 


The  situali 

m  of  Nice 

is  eljeerful, 

ix&'s^ 

snEnglUh 

*,:ls,'i;f 

.«K 

Pur.wlieeM 

imptjarriaE* 

wonderful ;  though  not  sale  for 
riages  during  the  season  of  winter 
snow,  ll  was  constructed  under  the 
reign  of  Victor.  Amadeus-Maria,  King 
of  Sardinia  (who  Dompleled  it  in  set en- 
n  years)  ;  and  has  lately  been  im- 
ived  by  the  French,  especially 
Lweeu  Nice  and  Scarena.^  It  lies, 
for  about  live  miles,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Paglion  ;  and  then  ascends  I ' 
lountain  of  Scarena  to  the  Village  of 
lat  name,  a  drive  of  leas  U 
ours.  U  then  atcends  another 
lountain,  composed  of  red,  grey,  and 
(bile  marble;  and  oit  arriving  at  IhC 
summit,  after  a  drive  of  abcnit  Iwa 
hours,  and  a  half,  the  Traveller  is  pre^ 
sented  with  a  view  of  Sospello,  situated 
in  the  opposite  volley,  and  apparently 
not  hair  a  mile  distant :    yet  so  lot^ 

the  windings  of  the  rood,  that  IVavel- 
len  have  nine  miles  to  go  ere  thet- 
reach  Sospello.  Tliis  Village,  built 
on  the  tianks  of  the  Paglion,  and 
surrounded  nith  Alps,  contains  two 
tolerable  Inns.  Hence  (he  rood- 
climbs  the  lofty  mountain  of  Siwpcllo, 
winding  through  immense  rocks  of 
marble,  some  of  which  were  blown 
up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  carriagca. 
Near  Sospello  stands  i 
Roruan  Castle;  but,  whai 
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tnratdiiiary,  the  did  Ronun  road  over 
thoe  heights,  though  tuppOMd  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Vh  jfureHa, 
and  the  earliest  passage  of  the  Alps 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  is  nowhere 
discoverable.  After  ascending  for 
three  hours,  the  TVaveller  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
descends  in  less  than  one  hour  to  La 
Chiandola ;  a  romantic  "^^age,  seated 
at  the  brink  of  a  brawling  torrent, 
and  adorned  by  Cascades  gushing 
from  jagged  rodu  of  a  stupendous 
height.  TVareUen  usually  sleep  at 
La  Chiandola,  where  the  Inn  is 
^okanbly  good,  and  next  morning  set 
out  for  Teoda.  To  describe  the 
scenery  between  this  Town  and  La 
Chiandola  would  be  impossible  — ^im- 
agination could  not  picture  it — The 
ascent  is  gradual,  by  the  side  of  the 
torrent,  nHiich,  from  rushing  im- 
petuously over  enormous  masses  of 
stone,  forms  itself  into  an  endless 
▼ariety  of  Cascades;  while  the  stu- 
pendous rocks  through  which  the 
road  is  pierced,  fWmi  their  immense 
height,  grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful 
Wato'-fidl*  with  which  they  are  em- 
bellished, exhibit  one  of  the  most 
awfully  magnificent  Grottoes  that  the 
masterly  hand  of  Nature  ever  made, 
llutm^  this  Grotto  the  road  passes 
Ibr  several  miles  ;  the  prospect  on 
every  side  being  bounded  by  moun- 
tains whose  summits  the  eye  cannot 
reach;  though  sometimes  the  peak 
of  an  Alp  presents  itself,  and  resembles 
a  brilliant  obelisk  of  snow  resting  on 
the  clouds.  Suddenly,  however,  this 
scenery  is  varied  by  the  appearance  of 
a  large  fortified  Castle  suspended  in 
the  air  (for  so  it  really  seems  to  be, 
owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which  envelop 
the  mountain  it  stands  upon);  and, 
soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  exhibits 
the  Town  of  Saorgio,  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  ap- 
parently poised  between  earth  and 
heaven ;  the  mountain  on  which  it  is 
seated  being  veiled  with  clouds. 
Magnificent   chestnut    woods,   con- 


vents, hermitages,  remains  of  castles, 
and  old  Roman  Causeys,  present 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
till  it  reaches  Tenda ;  which  is  situated 
under  an  immense  Alp  of  the  same 
name,  computed  to  be  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  over  the  summit  of 
which  \nctor-Amadeus  carried  the 
road.  Tenda  is  a  sombre-looking 
Town,  resembling  what  Poetry  would 
picture  as  the  world's  end;  for  the 
cloud-capped  mountain  behind  it 
seems  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  proceed 
no  farther.**  It  is  prudent  to  pass  the 
Col  di  Tenda  before  mid-day;  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  there  usually  rises 
a  strong  wind  very  inconvenient  to 
Travellers.  This  passage,  since  it 
was  improved  by  the  French,  has 
seldom  occupied  above  five  hours; 
persons,  therefore,  who  leave  Tenda 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  may  expect 
to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent  by 
eleven.  The  first  part  of  this  ascent 
presents  picturesque  prospects  em- 
bellished with  bold  Cascades;  the 
latter  part  is  usually  enveloped  with 
clouds,  and  colder  than  any  other 
passage  of  the  Alps,  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  summit  of  the  Col 
di  Tenda  is  a  barren  rock,  whence 
may  be  descried  Mont  Viso,  with 
other  Alps  still  more  lofly ;  and  the 
town  of  Limone  seated  in  a  vale, 
through  which  rushes  a  torrent  formed 
by  the  snow  from  the  Col.  Limone 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn.  Hence  the 
road  runs  parallel  with  those  streams 
which  fertilise  this  wild  part  of  Pied- 
mont, till  it  enters  the  luxuriant  plain 
in  which  stands  Coni ;  a  well  situated 
Town,  with  fortifications  once  deemed 
impregnable.  Here,  at  the  Post- 
house,  Travellers  usually  sleep  ;  pro- 
ceeding next  day  to  Savigliano; 
through  a  flat,  plentiful,  and  highl^ 
cultivated  country,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  wild- 
ness  of  the  Alps.  Savigliano  is  a 
large  town,  containing  a  tolerable 
Hotel;  and  thence  tiie  road  passes 
through  Carignano  to  Turin. 

This    City,   seated    in  a   spaaous 
I  2 


plain  loided  with  mullierriea,  rines, 
and  corn,  anil  watered  by  rlie  rivers 
Po  and  Doria  Ripariit  (ancionlly  the 
Jiaria  Major),  is  approached  by  four 
fine  roada  siraded  wilh  toteat  lm»; 
while  diesurrounding  hills  are  covered 
Willi  handsome  eilillcea ;  pre-eminent 
among  which  towers  the  magnificent 
Church  of  La  Superga. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cilj  by  the 
Genoa  rood  is  very  gplendid.  On  the 
right  stands  an  elegant  new  church  in 
the  form  of  an  undent  tumple ;  on 
the  left,  opposite  to  il,  is  a  magnificent 
bridge  leading  lo  a  spacious  piano, 
beyond  which,  lies  the  Strsda  del  Fo, 
one  of  ihc  finest  streets  in  Enrope. 

Turin,  originally  called   Tauratia, 
and  the   capital    of  the    Taurini,    a 
Ligurian  Tribe,  reusled  the  arms  oT 
Hannibal  soon  afWr  his  descent  from 
the  Alps ;    but  was  token  and  plun- 
dered by  that  general.      As  a  Roman 
Colony,  esublished  by  Augustus,  it 
subsequently  received   the  niuoe   of 
Juguala  Tauriiiorum,  which  is  ea«ly 
recognised  in  that  of  Torino.      Tht 
modem  walls  or  nunparts  of  this  city, 
now  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  are  about 
four  miles  round,  and  contain  near 
eighty-eight  thousand   persona;     llie 
Citadel,   a  particularly   fine  fortrest, 
which  the  French  almost  destroyed, 
is  now  rabuilt.      The  Btreels,  all   of 
which  are  wide,  straight,  and  cle 
inlcrwct  each  other  at  right  angli 
so  that  on  one  particular  spot,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Town,  they  may 
cording  to  report,  be  all  seen  at  i 
issuing,   lilte  rays,   from    a   con 
centre.        The     Stnida  del    Po,   the 
Strada    Nuova,   and   (he    Strada   i~ 
Dora  Grande,  arc  vary  handsome  : 
are  the   Piaxza  del  Caslello,  and  t 
^lU  ili  8.   Carlo;  each  being  ei 
bellished   wilh    Purticos :      and    t 
Bridge  thrown   by  tile   French  oi 
the  To,  is  one  of  the  most  beautil 
pieces  of  arcbiteeture  of  its  kind 
F^urope. 


'J.  [Ch.  V. 

TheBuj/at  Paleee  contains  an  Eijues- 
ian  Statue  of  Amadeus  I;  magni- 
rent  suites  of  apartments;  and  a 
valuahlecollcctiooofPicturesi  among 
which  is  a  Portrait  of  Charles  I,  of 
England  —  tlie  Children  of  Charles  I, 
with  a  Dog  — and  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Carignano  on  Horsebaclc 
—  all  by  Vandyck — Homer,  repre- 
sented as  a  blind  ImjiroirBUataTe,  by 
Murillo  —  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Gu- 
ercino  —  and  Cattle,  by  Paul  Polti    " 

The  Calhednd  merits  notice,  on 
count  of  one  of  its  Chapels  caJled 
La  Cappella  di  S.  Su^o,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Guarini. 

The  Cliiesa  di  S.  i^iv7">  -W^  ' 
fine  Edifice  in  point  of  architecture, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Ciuvara, 
Torinese;  and  contains  a  superb  High 
Altar  and  Baldacchino, 

TAf  Chieaa  di  S.  Chmlina  contains 
a  StAtue  of  8.  Teresa,  deemed  the 
chef-d'aniiire  of  Le  Gros. 

The  TcalTo  di  Cangnano  is  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Graa  Tealro  is  oni  . . 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Uuild- 


ts  kind  e: 


sting. 


ie  Status 


TheUniwratii  contains  a 
of  Cupid,suppORed  to  beOredi 

Pavement  —  the  celebrated  Isiac  IV 
ble,  found  at  Mantua,  and  OJ 

Egyptian  an^quitj  I  —  together  witb 

Sacrificial  Vaies,  Lamps,  Medals,  &c' 

The  Public  Garden,  and  the  Ram- 

parta,  are  delightful  P 


ness  and  simplicity  in  the  struct 
and  decorations  of  the  principal  edi- 
lives,  Turin  would  be  one  of  the  n 
beautiful  Towns  in  Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels  '  j  g 
shops  [where  the  mauulactures  of  tbq 
country,  namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk 
stockings,  tapestry,  porcelaiu,  chi^ 
mois-leather  gloves,  &c.  are  sold);  m 
good  market  for  eatables,  and  good 
wine ;   but  the  fogs  which  invariabl]| 


,{*)T 


leKlag 
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prevail,  during  autumn  and  winter, 
make  the  climate,  at  those  seasons, 
unwholesome;  and  the  foul  and 
noxious  water,  too  frequently  found 
in  the  wells  and  reservoirs  of  this 
City,  often  proves  even  a  greater  evil 
than  the  fogs :  there  is,  however,  be- 
fore the  Po  Gate,  near  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  a  Well  of  excellent  water." 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
the  Environs  of  Turin  are :  VcJentino, 
where  there  is  a  public  Garden  —  La 
Villa  della  Regina,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  —  Camaldoli,  the  road  to 
which  is  very  romantic  —  La  Superga 
(five  miles  distant  from  the  City),  a 
magnificent  Church,  where  rest  the 
relics  of  the  Sardinian  Kings;  and 
La  Veneria,  a  Royal  ^Ua,  containing 
good  Paintings,  and  a  fine  Orangerie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of 
InduUria  are  not  far  distant  from 
Turin :  they  may  be  found  at  Monteu 
di  Po,  near  the  Fortress  of  Verrua, 
and  not  very  far  remote  from  Vercelli. 
Pliny  tells  us  Xhatlndustria  was  called 
by  the  Ligurians  JBodincomagus  s  Bo- 
dencus  being,  in  their  language,  the 
appellation  of  the  Po,  and  signifying 
'*  something  which  is  unfathomable.*' 

In  order  to  return  to  Genoa  by  the 
Route  through  Val  di  Scrivia,  Tra- 
vellers, on  leaving  Turin,  pass  over 
the  magnificent  new  Bridge  already 
mentioned,  and  proceed  on  a  good 
and  pleasant  road,  embellished  with 
fine  views  of  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  to 
Asti ;  a  large  Town,  seated  amidst 
vineyards  which  produce  the  best 
wine  in  Piedmont." 

Asti,  anciently  j4sta,  was  a  Roman 
Colony:  it  now  contains  above  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  encircled  with 

(m)  Travellers,  not  coming  fh)m  Genoa,  are 
obliged,  before  they  quit  Turin,  to  have  their 
passports  examined  and  signed  at  the  Police 
OfSce  i  and  likewise  by  the  Austrian  ambas. 
■ador,  if  they  design  going  beyond  the  Sar. 
dinian  territories.  For  the  latter  signature 
four  francs  and  a  half,  per  passport,  are  de- 
manded, and  for  the  former  four  francs.  It 
is  also  requisite  for  TraveUen  going  through 
IVance  from  Turin,  to  have  weir  passports 
signed  by  the  French  Consul  then. 

(n)  PoUcntia,  a  municipal  dty,  of  which 


extensive  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
and  of  the  hundred  Towers,  for  whicJ^ 
it  once  was  famous,  scarcely  thirty  rie^ 
main ;  and  even  these  seem  nodding  ' 
to  their  fall.     The  people  here  ar6 
poor,   because  inclined  to  idleness; 
and  the  Town,  generally   speaking, 
has  a  sombre  aspect,  that  quarter  ex- 
cepted where  the  nobility  reside,  and 
where   the  buildings   are  handsome. 
Asti  boasts  the  honour  of  containing 
the  Paternal  Mansion  of  the  Conte 
\^ttorio   Alfieri,    the  greatest,     and 
almost  the  only  distinguished  tragic 
Poet  modem    Italy   ever   produced. 
The  Duomo,   here,    has  been   lately 
erected,  and  merits  notice ;  as  do  the 
Churches  of  S,  Secondo,  and  t/ie  Ma^ 
donna  della    Consolata,   and  likewise 
that  of  S»  Bartolommeo  dei  Benedet^ 
tinit  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.* 

Beyond  Asti  the  road  crosses  the 
Stironne,  traverses  a  beautiful  Vale 
richly  clothed  with  grain ;  and,  after 
having  passed  the  Village  of  Annone, 
displays  a  particularly  fine  view  of  the 
Tanarus,    now   called   Tanaro;  pro- 
ceeding, by  Felizzano  and  Solera,. to 
Alessandria;    a  handsome   Fortress, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  and  watered  by  tlie  Tanaro. 
Alessandria  is  celebrated  for  the  sieges 
it  has  sustained,  for  the  strength  of  its 
Citadel,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  for  a  magnificent  Bridge  covered 
from  end  to  end,  and  equally  remark- 
able for  its  length,  height,  and  soli- 
dity.     The    Sluices  of  the  Tanaro 
merit  notice ;    the  Piazza  d' Armi  is 
spacious ;  and  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
Gbvernor's  House,  the  Churches  of 
S.   Alessandro,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the 
new  Theatre,  and  the  Ramparts,  are 


several  vestiges  remain  near  a  village  now 
called  Polenza,  is  not  far  remote  from  Asti. 
These  ruins  must  be  sought  for  between  the 
Po  and  the  Tanaro,  but  nearest  to  the  latter. 
Alba  PompeiOf  a  few  miles  lower  down  on  the 
Tanaro,  and  still  denominated  Alba,  was  a 
Municipium,  probably  colonised  by  Pompeius 
Strabo.    It  gave  birth  to  Pertinax. 

(o)  Asti  contains  two  Inns,  II  Leone  tPOro, 
and  UAtbergo  Grande}  the  former  is  tole«  / 
rable }  the  latter  disgustingly  dirty,  and  in 
every  respect  bad. 
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umiaU;  Tilled  bj  TravellerB.  Tliis 
TovFn  (which  contains  about  eighteen 
thouund  rubabitsnte  and  two  Hotels') 
u-as  aniieolly  called  Aleiar-dna  Sa- 
tieUiamm  1  but  baa,  in  modern  days, 
acquired  the  ludicrous  appvllation  of 
jtHnaiindria  delta  Paglia;  partly  owing 
lu  a  Table,  imparting  (hat  the  Empe- 
rors of  Germany  nere  in  former  times 
iirowned  here,  with  a  Mraw  diadem  ; 
and  partly  because  tbe  inhabitantB, 
being  destitute  of  wood,  are  supposed 
to  bake  tbeir  white  bread  with  straw, 
U»  quitting  Alessandria,  tbe  road 
crosses  tbe  Tanaro,  and  immediately 
re-enters  tbe  aboie-named  plain ; 
called,  on  this  side,  that  lit  Marengo  ; 
and  ramous  for  tbe  decisive  victory 
gained  here,  by  Napoleon^  over  tlie 
Auslrians.  No  ground  can  be  hotter 
calculated  for  tbe  striie  of  armies  than 
this  plain ;  which  is  uot  only  eilen. 
a\e  but  flat  i  and  equally  devoid  of 
trees  and  fences.  A  quarter  of  a 
l.-ague  distant  froni  AlEEsandria  fiaws 
tbe  Barmida,  a  large  and  rapid  tor- 
rent ;  and  balf  a  league  farther  is  the 
himlet  of  Marengo.      One   pnblic- 

„  Tom  di  MareagB,"  and  another 
that  of  "  AUiergo  H  lunga  fima;" 
but  the  column,  surmounteil  by  an 
eagle,  and  placed  on  the  spot  where 


Beyond  JVIarengo  tbe  road  is  di- 
vided in  two  branches:  one,  leading 
through  Tortona  to  Parma;  and,  the 
other,  through  Novi  to  Genoa.     The 


latl 


blanc 


Nori,  near  the  Domenican  AbbadiB 
del  Boeco,  enriched  with  a  few  good 
paintings,  and  aome  sculpture;  tJie 
latter  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at 
the  base  of  the  Apennine,  contains 
nil  thousand  inhabitants,  several 
magnificent    houses,     which    belong 

Ip)  L-Albergo  M  FUniteTB,  and  L'M- 
litrgB  O.aiiie  d'llaUa,  l»Ih  good  ;  tlHiUEb 
tbe  tbrmei,  in  pgint  or  dtoatlan,  li  the  ben 


to  opulent  Genovesi,  who  spend  the 

is,  therefore,  the  best  sleeping  placf 
between  Turin  and  Genoa,  bolii  on 
account  of  the  last-named  circunk 
stance,  and  likewise  from  being  situ- 
ated about  midway.  One  Tower  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Novi  alone  remain^ 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  remarks 
able  for  its  height. 

Alter  passing  through  the  vine>> 
yards,  orchards,  and  chestnut  grove* 
near  Novi,  the  new  Road^  instead  of 
penetrating  into   the    heart    of    the 

of  the  Bocchette,  is  carried  thraugii 
Arquata,   Ronco,  and    Ponledecimoi 

Persons  desirous  of  returning  bena 
to  Tuscany  by  water,  in  order  to  vis^ 
the  Port  of  Leghorn,  must  fun '  ' 
themselves,  at  Genoa,  with  a  Bill 
Health  t  which,  on  quitting  that  Clbpr 
by  sea,  is  indispensable.  A  Felucca, 
of  a  proper  size  to  make  this  voyr"- 

quiiis,  and,  provided  the  wind  ba 
tolerably  fair,  reaches  Leghorn  Har. 
hour  in  two  days.  The  Island  of 
Gorgona,  and  the  Hock  called  Melo* 
ria,  are  both  situated  on  the  right  nl 
the  entrance  into  this  fine  HarbouTf 
one  part  of  which,  that  farthest  froia 
the  shore,  is  defended  against  the  i  ~ 
lence  of  the  sea  by  a  Fier;  ihough. 
large  vessels  anchor  in  the  Roadie 
about  two  miles  from  the  Pier-headi 
The  Lighl-house  is  built  upon 
insulated  Rock,  in  the  open  sea. 

The  town  of  Leghorn  (in  Italian^ 
I.ivurno),  tbe  nurse-child  of  the  HouMt 
of  Medicis,  called  by  tiiu  ancients  For- 
hi!  Hercuta  LViumi,  and  formerly, 
subject  to  Genoa,  was  the  first  fiwa 
port  established  in  the  Mediterraneii 
and  this  political  ettsblisbmeni,  t 
work  of  CoHmo  1,  who  eichange4; 
the  episcopal  city  ot  Sanana  fbr  lb*. 


{q)TlKH6uldrr; 
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tbea  uniiBporbiiit  village  of  Leghorn, 
vooii  rendered  the  Utter  a  place  of 
greet  consequence;  and  by  cutting 
aerer^l  canab,  and  encouraging  culti- 
Tstioiiy  he»  in  some  measure,  destroyed 
the  noxious  vapours  which  naturally 
proceeded  from  a  loose  and  marshy 
soil*  Leghorn,  to  persons  unskilled 
in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly  for- 
tified ;  .though  various  circum^ances 
would  prevent  it  from  being  tenable 
long,  whether  attadiLed  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  contains  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
are  said  to  be  Jews.  Its  Ramparts 
are  handsome;  and  the  High-street, 
from  its  breadth  and  staightness,  from 
the  richness  of  its  shops,  and,  still 
more,  from  the  motley  crowd  of  all 
nations  with  which  it  is  constantly 
filled,  presents  a  picture  equally  sin- 
gular and  pleasing.  The  great  square 
is  spacious ;  and  the  Diiomo  is  a  no- 
ble edifice,  designed  by  Vasari :  this 
Church  —  the  Jews*  Sync^ogye  (one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe)  '^tlie  Church  of 
the  United  Greeks  —  the  Monte^  or  Bank 
— MicaW's  Shop  —  the  Coral  MantifaC' 
ture  -^  the  Great  Printing' House — the 
Opera-house  -^  the  Jour  Slaves  in  bronzCf 
by  Fietro  Tacca,  chained  to  the  pe- 
destal of  the  Statue  of  Ferdinando 
I,  which  stands  in  the  Dock-yard, 
and  was  done  by  Giovanni  del  Opera 
— *A«  Lazzaretti  —  the  Campo  Santo 
'^the  English  Burial- Ground  —  the 
new  Aqueduct,  erected  to  convey 
wholesome  water  to  the  City  from  the 
mountains  of  Colognole  (twelve  miles 
distant)  — and  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Montenero,  are  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  in  Leghorn  and  its 
Environs.  Here  are  several  Inns ' : 
and  the  English  Factory  have  a  Pro- 
testant Chapel. 

-An  excellent  carriage-road  has  been 
recently  made  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa 
to  Volterra;  another  carriage-road, 
almost  equally  good,  has  been  made 
thence  to  Siena :  and  the  distance  from 


I  Pisa  to  SiiBna,  by  way  of  Volterra, 
scarcely  exceeds  that  by  way  of  Poggi* 
bonxi.  Travellers,  therefore,  who 
pass  the  summer  at  Leghorn,  or  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  and  the  winter  at 
Rome  or  Naples,  might  indulge  them- 
selves by  a  visit  to  Volterra,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  of  ancient 
Italy,  without  adding  more  than  two 
or  three  miles,  at  the  utmost,  to  the 
length  of  their  journey. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Volterra, 
thirty-eight  Roman  miles  in  distance, 
ascends  very  gradually  to  the  latter 
city  :  the  road  thence  to  Siena  is,  for 
at  least  half-way,  a  continual,  and,  in 
some  parts,  a  steep  though  not  dan- 
gerous descent ;  Travellers,  therefore, 
would  find  it  more  advisable  to  go 
from  Pisa,  than  from  Siena,  to  Vol- 
terra. 

On  a  lofty,  insulated  mountain,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Csedna 
(which  still  preserves  its  original 
name),  stands  this  venerable  City,  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  twelve  strong  Fortresses  of 
Etruria.  Its  Etruscan  appellation, 
according  to  numerous  coins,  was  Ve- 
lathrii  a  name  subsequently  changed 
to  Volaterres :  and  the  extent  of  its  re* 
mains,  the  solidity  of  its  walls  and 
gates,  the  large  number  of  its  sepul- 
chral chambers,  and  the  many  objects 
of  Etruscan  art  continually  found 
within  its  precincts,  prove  its  former 
strength,  size,  and  importance;  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  of 
the  high  state  of  civilisation  to  which 
ancient  Etruria  attained.  Its  original 
Walls,  six  miles  in  circumference, 
were  constructed  with  gigantic  masses 
of  stone,  usually  of  an  oblong  form* 
placed  horizontally  upon  each  other, 
and  closely  jcHued  by  their  immense 
weight,  without  being  otherwise  ce- 
mented. Its  original  Gates,  two  of 
which  remain,  are  in  constructioti 
equally  gigantic  :  that  called  the  Gate 
of  Hercules,  is  quite  perfect,  and  con- 
sists of  two  arches  with  a  considerable 


(s)   The  Loeanda  di  8,  Itmreo,  kept  by  Tbonuon,  and  a  good  inn  —  T^e  Querda  .' 
Tlu  Europa,tcc.  v  • 
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Bpace,  originially  covered,  between 
them.  These  arches  resemble  those 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Sirena  Pestana, 
at  Paestum :  on  the  outer  arch  are 
three  heads ;  but  time  has  obliterated 
the  features ;  and  this  arch,  heads  in- 
clusive, perfectly  resembles  an  arch 
still  seen  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Volterra.  The  other  Gate 
leads  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  Burial- 
ground,  and  is  tolerably  perfect.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  lower  part  of  the  Walls 
may  be  discovered  throughout  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  Etruscan  City ; 
but  the  best  specimens  are  about  half 
a  ioule  distant  from  the  modem  Town, 
in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Etruscan  Burial-ground,  which  is 
about  a  idile  from  the  modem  Town. 
One  of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers,  in 
this  Necropolis,  may  be  visited  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  aid  of  lamps.  It 
appears  to  be  about  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  twelve  in  length,  has  a 
sand-stone  pillar  in  its  centre,  and  its 
walls  are  provided  with  earthen  niches 
for  cinerary  vessels,  one  row  of  which 
stands  in  the  niches,  and  the  other 
on  the  ground.  Each  family  seems 
to  have  had  its  sepulchral  chamber 
closed  by  a  narrow  door;  on  the 
outside  of  which  was  an  Etruscan  in- 
scription, mentioning  the  name  of  the 
family  deposited  within.  Some  of 
these  sepulchres  were  provided  with 
two  chambers;  the  inner  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  entered 
by  three  doors.  The  receptacles  for 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  of  a  quadri- 
lateral shape,  about  one  foot  and  a 
half  long  by  one  foot  high,  and  made 
of  white  alabaster,  with  lids,  each  of 
which  usually  bears  a  disproportioned 
recumbent  figure,  supposed  to  be 
^ther  indicative  of  the  vocation,  or 
intended  as  a  portrait,  of  the  person 
whose  ashes  rest  in  the  receptacle. 
On  the  front  of  each  vessel  is  a  Basso 
Hilievo. 

The  Walls  of  the  modem  town  of 
Volterra  were  erected  by  the  Empe- 
ror, Othp :  they  are  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit,   and  perfectly  well  preserved.  | 


The  modem  Town  contains  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  some  Roman 
antiquities ;  among  which,  is  an  edi- 
fice, called  the  Piscina,  and  consisting 
of  a  square,  vaulted  apartment,  with 
three  arches,  supported  by  three  pil- 
lars ;  and  contiguous  to  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Town  is  another  ancient 
Roman  edifice,  called  the  Baths  qfOtho, 
The  present  Citadel  is  said  to  have 
been  built  By  the  Medici  Family  (per- 
hiips  on  the  foundations  of  that  erected 
by  Otho) ;  and  contains  in  its  centre 
the  famous  Mastio  di  FoUerra,  a  state- 
prison,  consisting  of  a  lofty  circular 
Tower,  the  lower  walls  of  which  are 
about  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  pierced 
with  small  round  holes  to  admit  light. 
Volterra  likewise  contains  a  public 
Museum,  furnished  with  Amphora?; 
Fragments  of  Statues ;  a  fine  Cornice, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Amphitheatre; 
a  few  Vases  of  Etruscan  Pottery ;  a 
few  Vessels  of  Glass  brilliantly  co- 
loured ;  lamps ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Sarcophagi  and  Etruscan 
Receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
The  major  part  of  these  cinerary  ves- 
sels, like  those  already  mentioned,  are 
ornamented  in  front  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
rudely  sculptured,  and  commonly  re- 
presenting the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
described  by  a  figure  on  horseback, 
entering  into  Elysium,  with  a  corpse 
following  for  interment,  and  placed 
in  a  bier  drawn  either  by  mules  or 
horses.  Some"of  the  Bassi  Rilicvi  re- 
present other  subjects ;  among  which 
are  gladiatorial  combats,  instituted  by 
the  Etruscans,  and  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  Gladiators  fought  both  at 
funerals  and  festivals;  such  combats 
being  considered  as  agreeable  to  the 
dead,  and  amusing  to  the  living ;  for 
the  Etruscans,  however  civilised  and 
enlightened,  were  likewise  fierce  and 
warlike ;  and,  in  them. 


.(( 


the  pursuit  of  arms 


Had  check'd  each  softer  impulse,  and  forbade 
To  call  compassion  virtue." 

Other  cinerary  vessels  in  this  Museum 
appear  to  represent  in  shape  the  huts 
of  the  ancients ;  and  arc  similar  to 
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tboie  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Sig. 
Gioeeppe  Camerali,  at  Albono.  Se- 
veral pieces  of  alabaster,  sculptured 
into  the  form  of  the  pine-fhiit  (the 
Btruscan  emblem  of  mourning),  are 
Iband  in  the  Volterra  Museum ;  and 
must  have  been  used  as  decorations 
of  the  sepulchres ;  for  whenever  the 
plough  turns  up  pines  of  alabaster, 
it  is  a  sure  pnx^  of  a  burial-ground 
existing  lower  in  the  earth.  The  Doors 
of  tiie  Etruscan  tombs  preserved  in 
this  Museum  particularly  merit  no- 
tice ;  as  they  are  inscribed  with  legible 
Etruscan  characters.  The  form  and 
size  of  every  Door  appears  to  have  been 
the  same :  they  were  narrow,  and  cir- 
cular at  the  top. 

Volterra  contains  a  Manufacture 
of  alabaster  vases,  &c.,  copied  from 
Etruscan  models ;  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  in  quarries  of 
beautiful  white  alabaster,  veined  ala- 
baster, and  also  in  salt  works.  Vol- 
terra likewise  contains  a  tolerable  Inn, 
tke  Croce  tU  Malta, 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
City  was  founded  by  the  Tyrrheni 
Pelasgi,  and  aflterwards  occupied  by 
the  Etruscans :  but  as  the  most  an- 
cient remains  of  its  walls  are  appa- 
rently Etruscan,  and  evidently  less 
old  than  those  of  the  Pelasgic  For- 
tresses in  Latium  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  this  conjecture  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  founded.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Volaterra  in  the  Roman  his- 
tmy,  is  made  by  Livy ;  who  states 
that  a  skirmish  took  place  near  the 
town,  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Romans,  a.  u.  c.  454.  During  the 
second  Punic  war,  VolaterrcB  offered 
naval  stores  to  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently it  sustained,  for  two  years,  a 
siege  against  Sylla;  and  finally  we 
hear  of  it  as  a  Colony,  somewhat  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Volterra, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caecina, 
is  a  Port,  now  called  Vada ;  but  ori- 
ginally denominated  Vada  Volater- 
ranat  and  according  to  supposition 
this  was  the  Port  of  V<Uaterrm,     Re- 


mains of  an  ancient  town  may  be  seen 
here. 

Persons  travelling  fVom  Volterra  to 
Siena  find  the  road,  so  far  as  higher 
and  lower  Colle,  almost  a  continual 
descent ;  which,  between  those  towns, 
is  rapid.  At  lower  Colle  extra  horses 
may  be  procured  by  persons  ascend^ 
ing  to  Volterra :  the  country  between 
that  City  and  Siena  is  well  wooded 
and  beautiful,  and  the  distance  about 
thirty  Roman  miles. 

From  Leghorn  there  is  an  excellent 
road,  through  part  of  the  Forest  of 
Amo,  to  Pisa,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
Tuscan  miles ;  though  persons  who 
prefer  water-carriage  may  go,  by  the 
Canal,  from  the  one  City  to  the  other. 
From  Pisa  to  Florence  the  most  in- 
teresting road  is  that  which  lies  through 
Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

Lucca,  called  L* Indnstriosaf  and 
beautifully  situated,  about  twelve  Tus- 
can miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  luxuriant 
valley,  encircled  by  the  Apennine, 
and  watered  by  the  Serchio,  is  de- 
fended by  eleven  bastions  of  brick,  and 
ramparts,  which,  from  being  planted 
with  forest  trees,  give  this  little  City 
the  appearance  of  a  fortified  wood 
with  a  watch-tower  in  its  centre  ;  the 
edifice  which  resembles  the  latter  being 
the  cathedral.  The  Ramparts  are 
three  miles  in  circumference ;  and 
form  a  delightful  promenade,  either 
on  foot  or  in  a  carriage.  Previous  to 
the  French  Revolution  the  word  "  Li- 
bertas**  was  inscribed  on  the  Pisa 
Gate:  this  inscription,  however,  no 
longer  exists :  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  Lucca  without 
feeling  high  respect  for  a  Town  which, 
even  during  the  plenitude  of  Roman 
despotism,  maintained  its  own  laws, 
and  some  degree  of  liberty;  and 
which,  since  that  period  till  very 
lately,  always  continued  free.  The 
territory  contains  about  four  hundred 
square  miles,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  persons.  Caesar 
wintered  at  Lucca  after  his  third  cam- 
paign in  Gaul :  and,  according  to. 
Appian  of  Alexandria,  all  the  magis-. 


leb 


noble  Pillan'  of  Porphyry  and  an  an- 
tiqiM  entolilolurtr. 

BaiUka  di  S.  Cinwinni  in  Late- 
rana."  Tliis  stately  Edifice  wasiTeclc-d 
by  ConstBiitine ;  and  cnlled  the  Mo- 
ther CLurch  of  Rome;  though  the 
Churcli  of  S-  Martin  and  S.  Luke  is 
really  bo.  Under  tlie  great  Portico 
is  a  umi-colossal  Slaluc  of  Constan- 
tise,  found  iu  hia  Baths;  tbeFrontof 
the  Building,  tawanl  the  Naples  Gale, 
is  brautifitl ;  and  the  BroDie  door,  or. 
namenled  with  Busid  Rilievi,wim  (bc- 
cording  to  general  beiieT)  taken  frooi 
the  Temple  of  Saturn.  Tfie  interio-r 
of  the  Churrh  ia  divided,  by  four  rows 
of  pilasten,  into  one  large  and  four 
small  aifilei;  and  the  centra  aisle,  or 
naye,  b  adorned  with  Statues  of  the 
Apostles;  among  which  are  Sainl 
Thomas  and  BsTtbolomew,  by  I. 
Gros;  and  S.  Andrew.  S.  Jatne 
minor,  and  S.  John,  by  RuscohI.  Th 
Pavement  is  Mosaic.  The  Allar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  ia  adorned  with 
four  magulRccnt  Auted  Columns  of 
bronie  gilt,  supposed  to  have  been 
■  '  m  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
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a  Fresco,  by  the  Cai 
presenting  the  Ascension  of  our  Sa- 
-  viour  into  Heaven !  'ilie  Tabernacle^ 
formed  of  precious  marbles,  is  placed 
between  two  Angels  of  bronic  gilt, 
and  four  Columns  of  verde  antique. 

■the  great  altar,  are  two  superb  Co- 
lumns of  red  granite;  and,  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  Baptisterv,  two 
fluted  Columns  of  Giallo  Antico,con- 
ddeted  as  the  finest  specimens  extant 
of  that  marble.  In  this  Church  arc 
the  Tombs  of  the  Cai.  il'Arpino,  An- 
drea Sacchi,  and  Boniface  VIII;  the 
last  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
Fresco,  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  Giotto,  and  representing  Boniface, 
between  two  Cardinals,  publishing  the 
RrstJubileeoftbe  Holy  Year,  in  1300. 
(pi  The  nsnie  or  Lalenmo  in  nippnied  In 

elect,  who  emitted  with  SeniKH  And  EKhiTt 
in  Ehn  oreflt  CDnsrnncv  ABStiKt  Ki?ni,  and 
Ihemby  fou  hlilitc :  hence  Su  psluf,  hiring 


Chapel  [to  the  left  of  «k 

great  door)  is  parlicuUrly  eleg 
and  was  erected  by  Clement  X 1 1,  ij 
honour  of  his  ancestor  S,  Andre.  " 
sini.  Over  the  Altar,  betweei 
verde  antique  Columns,  is  a  Portrait, 
in  Mosaic,  beautifully  copied  from  k 
Painting  by  Guido,  of  8.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini.  On  one  side  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  Moimmeut  of  Clement  XI 1 ;  said 
to  have  been  once  the  Tomb  of 
Agrippa ;  it  was  taken  from  the  Pan- 
theon !  and  is,  in  point  of  shape,  the 
most  beautiful  Sarcophagus  eitant. 
On  the  opposite  side,  stands  the  Tomb 
of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  In  thia 
Chapel,  likewise,  are  four  Statues,  re- 
presenting  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues; 
of  which,  Fortitude,  is  by  Rusconi, 


si  Riliei 


lired; 


e  the  fou 


ippet  part  of  tlie 
Chapel.  Ilie  Paiemeot  is  beautiful; 
and  the  Subterranean  Fart  of  this 
Building  merits  notice ;  as  it  is  simple 
and  appropriate,  and  contains  a  tine 
Fiel/t.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano  is  on  Annunciation, 
designed,  if  not  executed,  by  Midiael 
Angelo. 

Scabi  Sanla.  This  EdiBce  is  cele- 
brated for  containing  twenty-eight 
steps  of  white  marble,  reputed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Palace  of  Pilate  i 
they  were  covered  with  planks  of 
wood,  by  order  of  Clement  XII,  to 
prevent  their  Iwing  worn  out  by  the 
multitudes  of  persons  who  ascend 
them  on  their  knees. 

rch,  or  Tri- 
bune,  adorned  with  Mosaics,  originally 
the  Triclinium,  or  eoling- 
e  palace  of  S.  Leo,  to  _ 
vent  of  his  having  crowned  J 
Charlemagne  ('Jmperor  of  the  West.  3 
AuJUeatTi,  CaUrenu.  This  Build-  i 
■ng  now  makes  part  of  Au  "  " 
Wall  repaired  by  Honoriusj  though  ' 
it  formerly  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  J 
City:    it  was  called  ^niphilheatrv' 


LD],  properly  the  Pope**  CathcdtaC^ 
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■^jJm  oa  du  nexr  a  -t*.    -  ,.^ 

S*.  Crace  in  iztfnabxgge..    »1 

m^  homer.  :cDgu:i  Sii-ct  ,  j^ 

«•  qcTwmwm^  »ati  th*    r-^     c 

A«a*»  -It  iirud  ^^^  t    :— -M- 
•««-     Tua  TJiaci'tK"    «    ^. 

y  Cochtuttne  ^ear  m  mr^    «_ 
«M«;  wuica  ^cai-  -^j   y^  ^!Z 
OQTwtal  bam  He   aitac«.    *:!■_- 
.hurcfa:  ani  najBes    i   ^^^  -y-— 

^.tt^aniai  Lauranu  u  ^^    :.t^  =      x... 
«o*;   »ail  ini.a-\  -Lur  ---.--/'-      T" 

f*^  Jcri*L«ra.  urn   --..,,^-1   -^ 
Oa  «ci:  *i«  ;;  -^  ;^   ^,^.,   ;  - 

j.^  ^  cut  ..arjte-jru  u  'Si-rA     ir-t 

acioo^d  w-i   I   j^^    „.     -  ,„^: 

part  cf  iui  CaU:;-!  -Y  -^  r-:uiu:a 
'J«^  «*  wcr  rus  H.;ci  >.  nir  -He 
o-irr  pan  was  .ioa.*  jy'  Par.ini:.  ni.v 
and  ncpreatita  -ii*  initini  ir  -Hk 
Cr««  •ne  HL£i  A-rar  1  ».t.ii-xert 
»ith   four  rare   CH.in;ns    J  ir-n:-^ 

of  basal'-  Tbe  Pii-v.eM  ':!f  -.w 
Church  is  a2.ti.v--e.  T^ia  £.ini;:i 
contains  the  ^uiir.«Ta::feas  C^.^i  ;f 
S  -  Helena,  decorareii  wirh  cinoiis 
ancient  Mo&alcs,  a.-.d  xr.  Ijaeri^doc 
in  her  honour. 

On  the  right  cornitz  out  oc   the 
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kt 
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i.-:...r.  : 


iaf.'.- 


b>i'»rc      ir     iiin=»-::".      1.-     -■.^-.■ 


^   » 


■-;n-*-ri,    if' 


ir 


u-i.-!       Ulil   ■.11   "^^ 


ar.t«:>  .  Sir  snenx-^ 


a.;«;i'    -.t   -;ie    itiier    iri    .-lUi^i^'*     '' 
y-i^ivn    C'VTianieacs.    iii»i     -■^— ^^^•'r 


which,    mcsiaci    :t    :ne 
vn  tne  ngni  comiiiz  out  oc'  the     Chariber   on'.y  ;     *u  ;7o«c»i  —    ^^^^ 

Cburch  (in  a  Gar.ien  ./are  coosider-     been  i  sucUc  rwii>t.»cv«:  «- ''^  ";J-    ^^.^. 

able  remains  of  a  Building,  clukd  u^     o£  ti«   PlciHsioa  IX**** '     "Tll^^,.^. 

re«iife  if  r«w  aiici  Cur-irf ;    but.     confined    to    cv^^iiuxou    «»rtM« 
-  —  -  tau:.Loa  to  th«  Chun:h,  uute«  ^t  *v  .»c,  •*tW  «»!«  » 


(a)  Ulitfl 


urii5,  simply  inscribed  witli  s  naniK, 
nnd  an  Giclnmation  of  sorrow. 

^rco  tU  Gallieno,  Eoininonl]r  railed 
jtrcB  rfi  S.  yilo.  According  to  the 
Inicrijition  on  Ibis  Arch,  it  was 
ervctcd  iu  honour  of  tlia  Emperor 
wlK»e  luune  it  bears.  It  is  Doric ; 
■ad  proves  the  decline  of  architecture 
in  the  days  of  Gallieous. 

Beniaina  of  fiw  ^^uedudi  are 
iliscuverableinthisquarteroftbe  Cily; 
Damelf,  tbe  Marlian,  Trpulan,  Ju- 
lian, CiiuutiaH,  and  ^nia  !fiHm>i  and 
near  lliu  Church  of  S.  Eusebia  is  a 
conildcnkble  ruin  of  a  CaaeUum  of 
on^  of  thp-se  Aijueducts. 

Ckksa  di  S.  Pnamde.  The  great 
altar  of  this  andent  Edifii     '      ' 


J 
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!    Baldac 


ported  liy 
Porphyry;  tlie  Tribuno  contains  an- 
cient Mosaics  ;  and  leading  to  it  are 
magnificent  Steps  of  Rosso  Antico, 
composed  uf  the  largest  blocks  extant 
of  that  ran:  marble,  ttie  Fauns  of  the 
Capitol  and  Vatican  excepted.  In 
this  Church  is  a  Column,  supposed  to 


be  tliat 


Faint 


ir  Savic 
urged.     In  the  Sacrib-ty  is  a 
of    the     Fla^Uation,    by 


n  one  of  the 
Chapels  are  three  Paintings  relative 
to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by 
an  English  Fainter,  named  Sterne: 
Ihey  are  well  eieculed,  and  dated 
1741.  This  Church  leads  to  the 
Catacombs. 

Can^vduglio.  The  HiU,  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Silumius, 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Saturma,  of 
which,  according  to  report,  it  wi 
Citadel ;  and  Bfterwards  denomi 
Tarjieiiii,  from  Tarpeis,  who  admitted 
the  Sabines  into  the  fortrcE 
there,  was  likewise  distinguished  b; 
the  name  of  Ci^iiiolium,  because  when 
Tirquin  the  elder  ordered  the 
ations  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  to 
on    this    spot,    the    workmen. 
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digging,  found  a  human  skull 
cunBB<|uencu  of  whicli,  the  augurs 
predicted  that  Home  would  becoma 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  althoughi 
the  whole  Hill  was  called  CajikdinuH- 
Livy  distinguishes  the  An,  or  Citaddy 
from  the  Capitolium.  The  form«ll'| 
stood  on  the  eminence  toward  th«' 
Tiller  1  tbe  latter  on  the  eminenc*'! 
toward  the  Quirinal ;  and  beti 
these  was  Homuius's  Common  . 
,  lum  for  criminals  of  various  d'e- 
lalions.  From  the  Fonim  three 
^  led  Id  these  eminences  j  one, 
i  hundred  steps  of  the  Tarpeiaa. 
rock  contiguous  to  the  Tiber;  K 
>nd,  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinu%, 
which  commenced  at  the  Arch  (^ 
[near  the  present  Hospital 
of  the  Consolaiionc),  proceeding  U 
the  Citadel  by  a  winding  path ;  and 
third  by  the  Clivus  Asyli,  whic 
being  less  steep  than  the  others,  w 
therefore  chosen  as  the  road  by  w' " 
the  triumphant  generals  were 
veyed  to  the  Capitol ;  this  a> 
began  nt  the  Arch  of  Septiiniiw. 
Severus,  and  thence,  winding  to  I' 
left,  psBwd  near  tlie  Temple 
Concord,  and  between  the  Temi 
of  Jupiter  Tonansandlhatof  Fortu: 
to  the  Intermontium,  where  Romuluv 
established  his  asylum  for  criminals.' 
When  we  recollect  the  number  a| 
splendid  edifices  which  adorned  Mt 
ancient  Capitol,  we  are  led  to  thinli 
its  extent  must  have  been  immense 
but  when  we  view  the  spot,  and  tt 
how  ciraumscribed  it  is,  we  can  cmly 
account  for  the  number  of  its  templet' 
by  concluding  that  here,  as  in  ve  ' 
pnrts  of  the  City,  one  was  Irequently 
destroyed  to  make  room  fur  ai  ' 
Scipio  Nasica  surrounded  the  8quw» 
of  the  ancient  Capitol  with  Porlicoeii 


re  stood  the  Triun 


Arch  of  Nero.  The  most  uicieBt 
Temple  was  that  of  Jupiter  Fewf 
trius'',  built  by  Itomulusj  anditi 
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tenor  dimensions  are  reported  to  have 
been  only  ten  Paris  feet  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  says,  "  Romulus,  after 
his  first  triumph,  erected  a  Temple  on 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrius;  and, 
judging  by  the  present  remains,  this 
building  was  diminutive ;  the  greatest 
extent  of  its  walls  being  less  than  fif- 
teen feet.**  The  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ciqpitolinus,  finished  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  afterwards  consecrated 
by  the  Consul  Horatius  Pulvillus, 
was  much  larg^;  and  when  con- 
sumed by  lightning,  which  happened 
more  than  once,  seems  to  have  in^ 
creased  in  magnitude  every  time  it 
rose  from  its  ashes.  The  last  person 
who  rebuilt  this  Temple  was  Domi- 
tian,  and  he  is  said  to.  have  expended 
twelve  thousand  talents  merely  in 
gilding  it.  Here  were  deposited  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations,  as  of- 
ferings to  the  gods  from  the  Senate, 
Consuls,  and  Emperors  of  Rome.  It 
appears  that  several  steps  led  up  to 
this  Edifice;  which  Nardini  places 
on  the  eminence  where  now  stands 
tfie  Church  of  the  Ara-celi ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  he  sup- 
poses to  have  stood  behind  the  Pa- 
lazzo de*  Conservator!.  Donatus,  how- 
ever, precisely  reverses  the  manner  of 
placing  them;  his  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Fabretti;  who  thinks  he 
discovered  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  when 

(r)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  men. 
tioning  this  Temple,  says,  **  It  was  erected 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a  rugged 
part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  made  capable  to 
sustain  its  foundations  by  means  of  high  walls, 
and  an  extensive  terrace."  He  likewise 
speaks  of  its  size  as  immense;  and  so  does 
llivy.  The  Edifice  consisted  of  three  Temples ; 
that  in  the  centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
that  on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on  the 
left  to  Juno.  Statues  of  these  divinities,  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  chairs,  were  placed  in 
their  respective  Temples,  and  originally  made 
of  potters'  clay ;  but  Trajan  exchanged  them 
for  statues  of  gold :  and  here  likewise,  in  the 
days  of  the  Em(»erors,  was  a  €k>lden  Statue  of 
Victory,  which  is  said  to  have  weighed  three 
hnndred  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Lumisden  supposes  we  have  an  devation  of 
the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cai^to- 


isi 


the  CafTerelli  family  levelled  Uie 
ground  between  their  Palazzo  and 
that  of  the  Conservatori ;  and  judging 
from  the  report  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus, we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
certainly  was  raised  by  Romulus  on 
that  eminence  where  Donatus  places 
it.  Moreover,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  said  to  have  been  well 
preserved  during  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius ;  and  not  entirely  destroyed  till 
the  eleventh  century;  therefore  we 
may  suppose  its  massive  foundations 
to  have  been  so  far  perfect  when  the 
Cafierelli  family  levelled  the  ground, 
that  Fabretti,  knowing  from  ancient 
historians  the  dimensions  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  question,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  foundations  were  laid,  was 
likely  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  dis- 
covered them.  '  Some  antiquaries, 
however,  maintain  that  this  Edifice 
stood  on  the  north  ade  of  the  Capi- 
toline Hill,  near  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Feretrius.  Here  also  were  the 
Temples  of  Fortuna  Primigenia,  Ob- 
sequens,  Privata,  and  Viscosa ;  Isisand 
Serapis,  Venus  Ericina,  Juno  Moneta, 
&c.,  embellished  by  statues  without 
and  within ;  so  that  the  Capitol  was 
denominated  the  Hall  of  the  Gods." 
But  of  these  magnificent  edifices, 
scarce  a  wreck  remains ;  therefore  the 
modern  Capitol  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  ancient.  The  present  Steps 
and  Two  Side  Buildings  of  the  latter 

linus  preserved  in  one  of  the  Bassi  Rilievi  of 
Marcus  Aurelius*s  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basso  Rilievo  is  now  placed  in  the  Wall  of 
the  Starcase  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservator!. 
Lumisden  likewise  mentions  that  in  the  wall 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the 
side  next  to  Minerva's  altar,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Rome  drove  a  nail  annually  on  the 
Ides  of  September ;  whereby  they  reckoned 
the  Years  of  the  State  according  to  the  num. 
ber  of  nails ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  Roman 
peasants  long  continued  to  reckon  their  own 
and  their  chiTdren*s  ages  by  driving  nails  into 
the  walls  of  their  cottages. 

(»)  It  ai^ears,  flrom  Dionysius  of  Halicar. 
nassus,  that  the  Capitoline  liill  also  abounded 
with  MdicuUe^  each  of  which  contained  an 
Altor  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protecting 
genius:  but  these  Edifices  were  not  conse- 
crated like  Temples. 
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were  pUiinal  Uy  Michael  Angela,  at 

Psriaq  marble  draped  with  porphyry. 

the  command  of  I'aulIII;  and    lb« 

Frunt  of  the  Senalor's  Mueioii  was 

another  of  Ihe  Tiber,  bolh  in   Greek 

likewise   rt^uilt  after  the  design  of 

marble.      On  the  south   side  of  the 

Michael  Angdo.      At  the  bottom  of 

Square  is  the  Palaito  de'  ConsiTva- 

the  Steps  are  two  Lionesses  in  basalt, 

lori;  and   on  the  north    the    Museo 

Capitolino.      Beyond  the  fonner  ore 

Ihu  lefliude  two  Arches  under 
«Fe  Urge  Etunes,  supposed  to  have 
made  purt  of  the  Fuundatiou  of  the 
Templeof  Jupiter  Ferelrius.  On  Ihe 
lop  of  the  Slep^  are  two  Colossal  Sta- 
tues, reputed  to  lie  Greek  sculpture; 
but  more  probably  Roman ;  one  re- 
presents Cutor,  and  the  other  Follui, 
with  Ihrar  respective  Hoi-ses.  On  a 
line  with  Ihew  Sutucs  are  beauti- 
fully eiecuted  Trophies,  called  (bo^e 
of  Matiui;   but  rather  supposed  to 

victories  over  the  U^'buis.  They 
once  adorned  a  CaUellvm  of  lliB  Ju- 
lian Aqueduct)  and  Pirancsi  calls 
tbem  Trophies  of  Auguetus.  On 
tlie  same  line  are  Slatue^  of  the  two 
Silns  of  Constantine,  together  wilh 
two  Roman  Milebtoues;  tliat  num- 
bered "  1,"  and  standing  on  the 
right,  being  llie  Column  which  an- 
ciently maiked  tlie  Rrst  mile  of  the 
Via  djipiai  that  On  tiic  left  modern. 
Id  the  centre  of  ihe  Square  is  a 
bronze  Egvetlrtait  Slatue,  one?  gill,  of 
JHvrci.t  jiareSlu  U  /  '  This  b  the 
only  antique  Bfuuih  Equestrian  Sta- 
tue extant,  except  Fragnienta  found 
at  Pompeii.  Frontins  tlw  Steps  is 
the  Senalor't  Palace,  which  standi  on 
the  ruins  af  the  Tabulaiium",  or 
Ruporitory  for  the  Tables  of  the 
Ijiwa:  and  under  the  Entrance-door 
is  a  Statue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in 


mud  paiUculirl)'  tnUa  1 

(XAHhnugb  ihf  Romui. 
theT-blaof  ll>«r  Im>  1"  Ui 
Temple  of  Juidter  CaidloUnn 
in  lie  Atrium  UkrMIii  {< 

hill  ■  pinteular  BuiUllnK  fn 


or  clu  ^iicrn 


Fabretti,  stood  tbe  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  j  near  which  in  a  Gulden, 
belonging  lo  a  house  numbered  13% 
is  that  part  of  Ihe  Tsrpeian  rock 
whence,  it  is  supposed,  criminal* 
were  thrown  down  iiiiu  the  Forum.' 
The  Garden  frunls  Caracollit's  Bathat 
and  the  Ruck,  in  tliis  place,  may,  - 
perhaps,  bu  sixty  feet  high   i  ' 


denlly  hi 


and    formerly   i 
much  mora 


as  the  level  of  the  For 
twenty  feet  higher  now,  (1 
originally.  Besides  which,  largemassw  * 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  TarjieiaB 
Rock  baye  repeatedly  fallen  down,  u 
Livy  and  other  writers  record.  The  ' 
n«gbbourin;{  donr,  numbered  14T, 
leads  to  a  Garden,   where  ihe   Ruck 


t  Nu.  1 39 ;  and  imn 


lediuely  unde 
wmcii  are  v.avcs  :  one  of  these  has.  ii 
it*  roof,  t 
large  chin      . 

tended  to  the  sutmnil  of  the  Rmki' 
and  may,  perhaps,  hare  been  the  full* 
nel  of  one  of  ihe  Subterraneous  D» 
poulorics,  called  Fiivime,  where  tiw  ■ 
Sacred  Sucues  of  the' Capitol,  when  • 
injured  by  time,  or  accidenl,  were' 
interred;  because  it  was  deemed  m.'  ' 
crilegiouB  to  destroy  tham."  < 

aiea  Ui  S'.  Maria  ifyiraixli,  supi  ' 

Gee  LuwBDis-i  Anliquitlra  qfkimt.  J 

{•}I»ou»riuiorilsl)iiiniu.uitRi>rd>tlur> 

HpuMcin  bC  iu  ECinei,'  wii  Ibnnrn  down,  M 
prr^ence  uf  Ihe  FeobJe.  from  the  Huck  ortfa  ■ 
roDkiDKlbeFDmni. 

(loi  In  onttr  10  see  Ihne  Oiim,  ro  tn—  ^^ 
Ihu  ForuiD  Ronunum  towud  [ha  Pluju  Oe 

luin  tu  tlie  rl^t,  u't)  Via  dl  Monte  CiprUi 
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p<»sed  to  stand  on,  w  near,  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  The 
Steps  l«iding  up  to  this  Church  from 
the  side  of  the  Campus  Martius  are 
an  hundred  and  twent|^four  in  num> 
ber;  and  the  marble  of  which  they 
are  composed  was  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill.  The  interior  of 
the  Edifice  is  supported  by  twenty- 
two  antique  Columns,  chiefly  com- 
posed  of  Egyptian  granite ;  and  the 
third  Column  on  the  left  (entering  by 
the  great  door)  bears  this  Inscription : 
"  A  Cvbicvlo  Avgvstorvm.**  *  It  is 
said  that  Augustus,  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  birth,  erected  near  this 
spot  an  Altar,  under  the  name  of  Ara 
PrimogenUi  Dei,  now  corrupted  into 
Araceli.  The  Choir,  behind  the 
great  altar,  contains  a  Picture  by  Ra- 
phael, of  the  Holy  Family,  which 
was  injured,  and  has  been  ill  restored. 
The  Chapel  of  S.  Francesco  is  finely 
painted  by  Trevisani ;  and  here  like- 
wise is  a  Chapel  painted  by  Pinturic- 
chio,  and  Lucca  Signorelli. 

Chieta  di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  or, 
more  properly,  Chiesa  di  S.  Giusejipe, 
On  the  right,  going  down  from  the 
Capitoline  Hill  to  this  Church,  are 
Large  Stones  belonging  to  the  Tabu- 
iarium ;  part  of  the  Doric  Portico  of 
which  may  be  seen  fronting  the  Fo- 
rum. Under  the  Church  is  a  Prison, 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  called  H 
Carcere  Mamertino ;  it  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  twenty-iive  Paris  feet  in 
length,  eighteen  wide,  and  thirteen 
high.  To  this,  Servius  Tullius  added 
a  Lower  Dungeon  (called  after  him, 
the  TuUianum),  for  great  offenders ; 
where  S.  Peter  suffered  imprisonment; 
and  where,  near  a  Small  Column  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  bound,  is  a 
Spring  of  Water,  reported  to  have 
issued    forth    miraculously,    that  he 

way,  which  leads  to  the  Caves;  where  the 
Aperture  at)Ove  mentioned  may  tiediscovered. 
These  Caves,  however,  seem  too  extensive  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  Favintei  per. 
haps  they  were  in  part  Stone  Quarries :  for 
we  know  that  the  Goaca  Mtudma  was  con. 
struoted  with  stones  hewn  iVom  theTaipdan 
Rock ;  and  likewise  that  stones  of  a  similar 


might  baptize  the  two  gaolers,  and 
forty-seven  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  all 
of  whom  afterwards  suffered  martyr- 
dom. In  the  vaulted  Roof  of  each 
Prison  is  an  Aperture  sufficiently 
large  for  a  man  to  pass  through  it : 
and  criminals  are  supposed  to  have 
been  let  down  and  drawn  up  through 
this  aperture  by  means  of  cords  ^  ;  no 
ancient  staircase  being  discoverable ; 
though  each  dungeon  is  accessible  by 
means  of  modem  stairs.  The  TuUi' 
anum  is  about  six  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  not  above  eighteen  in  diameter. 
Large  volcanic  stones  put  together 
without  cement,  compose  this  terrific 
prison ;  which,  like  that  above  it,  is 
quite  perfect,  and  well  worth  seeing ; 
though  cold  and  damp.  Jugurtha 
was  starved  to  death  in  the  7\illianvm, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
State-prison  in  Rome.  Contiguous 
were  the  ScaliB  Gemonia,  or  Steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
had  been  executed  in  this  prison  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum. 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  di  Roma*  The 
view  from  the  Tower  which  crowns 
this  Building  particularly  merits 
notice;  as  it  exhibits  all  the  ancient 
Edifices  of  the  City,  and  shows  their 
respective  situations. 

Palazzo  de*  Conservatoru  In  the 
Quadrangle,  beyond  the  Arcade,  are 
Statues  of  Rome  triumphant,  and  the 
weeping  Province  !  —  two  Dacian 
Kings,  and  two  Egjrptian  Divinities, 
all  in  the  same  line :  the  two  latter 
were  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
The  Quadrangle  likewise  contains  a 
Group  of  a  Lion  devouring  a  Horse ! 
found  near  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo,  and  restored  by  ]V£chael 
Angelo  —  the  Bust,  and  one  Hand, 
of  a  colossal  Statue  of  Commodus— - 
the  Bust  of  Domitian  —  and  immense 
Feet  and  one  Hand  of  a  mutilated 

description  were  employed  in  other  buildings 
till  peperino  came  into  use. 

(«)  The  CubiaUarii  were  officers  of  the 
bed-chamber  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Court 

(y)  A  Prison,  with  a  similar  aperture  in  its 
roofl  may  be  seen,  under  the  Tribunal,  in  tlie 
BasUica  at  Pompeii. 
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colossal  Statue  of  Apollo.  The  Ar- 
cade contains  a  Suluc  of  Julius  CicGar 
—  ]>ilto  of  AugUilUB,  done,  appa- 
rently, after  the  battle  of  Aclium, 
judging  by  the  prow  of  s  galley  on  iK 
FednUl  —  a  Bacchante  — H  Kostral 
Column,  origioally  placed  in  the  Fo- 
rum, in  honour  of  Cuius  Duilius,  the 
first  Roman  who  gained  fbr  his  coun- 
Uj  a  na*al  victory  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians—  and  a  Lion  on  a  Pedestal, 
which  be«rB  an  Inacription  of  the  rime 
of  Adrian,  To  tile  right  of  [he  Ar- 
ci^de  is  an  Apartment  called  the  Pro- 
tamntxa,  and  eonsisriog  of  eight 
rooms,  recently  embelliabed  with  Busts 
of  illustrious  Characters,  now,  no 
more.  Several  of  tliese  Busts  were 
lemoved  hither,  from  the  Pantheon, 
by  Pias  VII;  and  Leo  X 1 1,  (as  sl- 
ready  mentioned),  dedicated  the  Fro- 
lomoteca  to  the  use  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy.     On  the  Slaircaw,  opposite 

which  originally  belonfied  to  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  MarcuM  Aurelius,  on 
the  CoTiO;  hsre  likewise  is  a  Basso 
Rilievo  'found  in  the  Forum},  of 
Curtius  devoting  himself  to  the  Dii 
nuineii  and,  on  the  Landing-place, 
are  two  more  Basa  Rilievi,  taken  from 
the  Arch  of  Aurelius. 

On  this  I^nding-placa  is  a  Door 


The  ^firil  room  contains  Paintings, 
hythe'Cav.  d'Arpino;  namely,  the 
Battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  — 
the  Battle  of  Tullus  Hostilius  with 
ilie  Army  of  Veil! — the  Discovery 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  — Rnmulus 
founding  Rome  —  tlie  Socrilice  of 
Noma  Pompiliui.  with  the  Institution 
of  the  Vestal  Virgin! ;  —and  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines. 


7'*e  Kc™/  rrwm  contains  Painting, 
by  Laureti  ;  namely,  Junius  BrulUS 
condemning  his  Sons  to  death  fbr 
having  conspired  against  the  Republic 
—  Horalius  l^les,  on  the  Sublidan 
Bridge,    opposing    the    Etrur 


Mut 


vola 


Timg    I 


(>) 


of  Porsena,  alter 
having  killed  one  of  the  Etrurian 
Officers,  whom  he  mistook  for  the 
King  —  and  the  Battle  in  which  the 
I^n{uins  were  defeated. 

The  third  rsom  contains  a  FricMr 
representing  tlie  Triumph  of  Marios, 
by  Daniello  da  Voltctrs !  —  a  I'ictute 
of  S*.  Francesca  Romana,  by  Roma- 
nelli ;  and  a  dead  Christ,  by  Cositno 
Piasra  —  the  Statue  of  the  Bronia 
Wolf,  said  to  have  been  struck  with 
lightning  when  Ceesar  fell  1  Tina 
statue,  already  mentioned  as  tlie  work 
of  an  Etruscan  Artist,  is  evidently  at 
high  antiquity ;  and  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  Wolf  bears  marks  of  liquefaction 
1>v  a  stroke  of  lightning  *  — a  bronie 
Bust  of  Junius  Bnilus!  !  — two  Mo- 
saic Tnhles  taken  from  Adrian's  Villa 
—  a  modem  Bust  of  Julius  Ciesar  — 
a  bronte  Statue  of  a  Youth,  supposed 
to  represent  the  Shepherd,  Martiui^ 
eitracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot !  !  — 
group  of  Diana  IW/brmii " — a  modem 
Bust  of  Adrian  — and  a  Basso  Rilievo 
representing  the  Temple  of  Janus,  ori 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Gal* 
of  Eternity. 

Tie/ounh  roam  contains  a  Bust  iit 
Basso  Rilievo,  of  Milhridatea ! — and 
the  Fait!  Conrndarti/ 1  ' 

Thejl^li  rrwm  contains  a  Bust,  in 
rosso  antico,  called  Theseus  —  a  Bust 
of  Michael  Angclo — a  Bust  of  Me. 
dusa,  by  Bernini  — and  a  Bust  of  Ti. 
berius;  together  with  two  Ducks,  is 

Tarpeian  Kock,  and  to  be  the  repro. 
sentation   of  those  which  saved   tba 


Mit'tBit.  I  Pontiflcme  DrPaul  III.  am  itie  Church  at 
Ltiui'king     SI.  Maria  LibenlriCf,  In  ths  Fonim  So. 

pitynvcr      found  in  1816.  near  the  Columni  >uiipo«d  to 
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Omutol.*  Here,  likewise,  are  the  fol- 
lowing Paintings:  — a  Holy  Family, 
by  Giulio  Romano ;  and  the  Olympic 
'  Games,  attributed  to  Zuccari. 

The  tixlh  room  contains  a  Frieze 
painted  by  Annibale  Caracd,  and  re- 
presenting the  Military  Achievements 
of  Scipio  Africanus  —  Roman  Tapes- 
try, from  the  designs  of  Rubens  — 
Busts  of  Sappho !  Socrates !  Ariadne ! 
and  Sabina  Poppaea !  the  second  wife 
of  Nero. 

The  seventh  room  contains  Frescos 
by  Pietro  Perugino;  who  has  repre- 
sented Hannibal  in  Capua — Rome 
triumphant  over  Sicily,  &c.  Here, 
likewise,  are  Statues  of  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Cybele,  &c. 

The  eighth  apartment  is  a  Chapel,  on 
the  Ceiling  of  which  Caravaggio  has 
represented  the  Deity.  Here,  also, 
are  Paintings  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Ro- 
manelli!  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Caravaggio,  together  with  an  Al- 
tar-piece, by  Nucci. 

The  next  story  of  this  building  con^ 
tains  the  Picture  Gallery^  which  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the 
fifth  hour  before  sunset,  and  remains 
open  four  hours. 

In  an  open  Gallery,  leading  to  the 
door  of  entrance  to  the  rooms  contain- 
ing the  Pictures,  are  the  Modem  Fasti 
Consulares ;  and  likewise  a  beautiful 
small  Basso  Rilievo,  executed  in  the 
time  of  Pertinax,  and  representing 
Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the 
Wolf. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures 
in  the  first  room  are :  —  No.  2,  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  copied 
by  Bonatti,  from  Paolo  Veronese  — 
4,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona — 5,  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Bronzino  —  6,  S. 
Liucia,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo !  —  9, 
Vanity,  by  Titian !  — 15,  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona !  — 

(c)  Livy,  however,  says  it  was  geese,  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  who  saved  the  Capitol ;  and 
he  adds,  that  even  when  the  Roman  citisens 
were  nearly  starved  to  death,  in  conaequeiice 


18,  a  Portrait,  by  Velasquez — 33,  Ha* 
gar  driven  from  the  house  of  Abraham, 
by  Francesco  Mola — 36,  Charity,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ! — 37,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  School  of  Guido — 38,  the 
Sibyl  Persica,  by  Guercino ! !  —  39, 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  Cecilia, 
and  other  Saints,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! 

—  40,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci-— 
41,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto 
Garofolo — 42,  Mary  Magdalene 
washing  our  Saviour's  feet ;  a  Minia- 
ture, by  M.  F.  Zibaldi  Subleras,  co- 
pied from  the  original  of  her  husband ! 

—  43,  the  Marriage  of  S.  Caterina, 
by  Correggio  —  44,  the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Albano! — 45,  S\ 
Maria  Maddalena,  by  Tintoretto !  — > 
46,  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath, 
by  Romanelli  —  48,  the  Communion 
of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Agostino  Caracci ! 

—  51,  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Daniel  lo 
da  Volterra !  — -  52,  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,  by  Valentin !  —  53, 
the  Cumcean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino ! 

—  60,  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino 

—  63,  a  Landscape,  with  the  Figure 
of  the  Magdalene,  Caracci  School— > 
64,  the  Magdalene,  by  Albano  —  65 j 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona — 67,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Ro- 
manelli  —  70,  the  beatified  Spirit,  by 
Guido !  —  76,  Romulus  and  Remus 
discovered  vrith  the  Wolf,  attributed 
to  Rubens  — 86,  the  Madonna  adoring 
our  Saviour,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  — 
89,  a  Portrait,  by  Titian  —  90,  Me- 
leager  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures 
in  the  second  room  are ;  No.  2,  a  Copy 
of  Raphael's  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  —  6,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Garofolo — 1 1,  a  Landscape, 
by  Claude  Lorrain  — 12,  Ditto,  by 
Ditto  —  25,  Love,  by  Guido  —  83,  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Baroccio  —  37,  the 
Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  by  Ti- 

of  being  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  they  still  gave 
food  to  the  consecrated  ^eesc,  who  were  ulti. 
mately  their  preservation. 
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tian  —  40,  Europa,  by  Guido!  — 41, 
Alexander's  Victory  over  Darius,  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona !  —  43,  a  Head  by 
Titian  —  44,  Polyphemus,  by  Guido 
—  47,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
supposed  to  be  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
—48,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi  —  57,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  by 
Domenichino   (parts    of    this    small 
picture  are  beautiful) — 58,  a  Land- 
scape, by  Claude  —  60,  a  Presejno^, 
by  Garofolo  —  62,  the  Madonna,  our 
l^viour,  and  S.  John,  by  Ditto  —  63, 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Gia- 
como  Bassano  —  65,  the  raising  of  S. 
Petronilla's  Corpse  from  the  grave,  and 
the  ascension  of  her  Spirit  into  Hea- 
ven, by  Guercino!!!  —  72,  a  Gipsy, 
telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by  Cara-> 
vaggio  !  —  73,  the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  Angels,  by  Perugino  —  76, 
a  Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa-~ 
77,  a  half-length  figure  of  S.  Girolamo, 
by  Pietro  Pacini  —  78,  a  Portrait  of 
Petrarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino — 79,  a 
Landscape,  by  Domenichino  —  80,  a 
Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  him- 
self!—  82,   a   Portrait  of    Giovanni 
Bellino,  by  himself —  86,  a  Witch,  by 
Salvator    Rosa  —  89,    S.  Sebastiano, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci  —  93,  Augustus 
and   Cleopatra,  by   Guercino  —  109, 
S*^.  Barbara,  a  haJf-length  figure,  by 
Domenichino— 1 1 1,  the  Holy  Family, 
by    Parmigianino  — 113,    S.   Cristo- 
foro,  by  Tintoretto — 114,  S.  Cecilia, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci !  —  1 16,  two  Phi. 
losophers,   by    Calabrese — 120,   the 

(d)  This  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  manger,  attended  by  the  blessed  Vii|^n, 
Joseph,  &c.  There  is  another  Icind  of  Prese- 
pio  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at 
Christmas;  and  consisting  of  our  Saviour,  as 
an  Infant,  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  the  wise 
Men  of  the  East,  camels,  &c. ;  all  wrought  in 
wax,  and  sometimes  well  executed  The  best 
of  these  exhibitions  at  Rome  is  in  the  Church 
of  Sa.  Maria  d'Araceli. 

(e)  Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the 
Museums  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  ad- 
vantage should  visit  them  by  torchlight ;  as 
the  torch,  like  Promethean  fire,  makes  every 
statue  live ;  in  conseouence  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  most  stupendous  effbrts  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel  were  originally  placed  in  subter- 
ranean  baths. 

For  seeing  the  Vatican  Museum,  four  large 
wax  torches,  weighing  about  three  pounds  and 


Graces,   by  Palma    Giovane  — 123, 
Europa,  by  Paolo  Veronese ! 

Museo  CapUolino,  open  to  the  Pub- 
lic on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  same 
hours,  as  the  Picture  Gallery;  and 
admittance  may  usually  be  obtained 
on  days  when  the  Museum  is  not  open 
to  the  Public,  by  an  application  to  the 
Custode;  vt^ho,  if  thus  called  upon, 
expects  a  fee.* 

Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts 
of  the  chisel  in  this  magnificent  Col- 
lection, for  which  Rome  is  indebted 
to  Clement  XII,  are; 

Quadrangle;  No.  1,  a  colossal  Sta- 
tue of  Ocean  us !  ^ 

Arcade ;  No.  1,  Endymion  and  his 
Dog,  the  pedestal  fine  —  3,  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Minerva  — 4,  fragment  of 
a  Statue  of  Hercules!  —  5,  Apollo 
—  7,  a  Bacchante,  semi-colossal. 

Over  tlie  Door  of  the  Director  s 
Apartment^  four  Consular  Fasces. 
No.  9,  the  Dacian  Province —  10,  a 
colossal  Head  of  Cybele,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa — 12,  the  Capital  of 
a  Doric  column,  taken  from  Caracal- 
la's  Baths — 17,  Isis,  in  rare  basalt, 
found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  — 
20,  Diana — 21,  Hercules  —  22,  Isis, 
in  red  Oriental  granite,  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust — 23,  a  colossal  Sta- 
tue of  Diana— 25,  Polyphemus  —  26, 
Mercury — 27,  a  Sepulchral  Urn — 28, 
Adrian  in  a  sacerdotal  habit,  found 
near  S.  Stefano  Botondo  —  30,  Jove 
armed  with  thunder-^ 31,  a  Statue 
of  Mars,  the  head  and  armour  antique, 

a  half  each,  are  requisite.  For  seeing  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  two  large  wax  torches 
are  sufficient  Admission,  however,  cannot 
be  obtained  to  either  Museum,  for  the  puipose 
of  viewing  the  statues  by  torch -light,  without 
an  order  fh)m  the  Pope'ts  Maggiordomo;  which 
order  never  extends  to  more  than  Hfteen  per- 
sons at  the  same  time,  and  but  seldom  to  so 
many. 

It  is  expected  that  every  party  .«ha]l  come 
Aimished  with  wax  torches:  and  it  is  like- 
wise expected  that  each  party  shall  give,  at 
the  Capitol,  to  the  Custode  who  shows  tho 
statues,  and  his  attendants,  from  six  to  eight 
scudi,  provided  there  be  flros  in  one  or  two 
of  the  apartments ;  and,  at  the  Vatican,  from 
nine  to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  aiiartments. 

(/r)  Called  Marforio^  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Forum  of  Mars. 
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the  rest  restored  —  S2,  Hercules  kill- 
ing the  Hydra. 

Canopo*  The  greater  part  of  the 
statues  contained  in  this  apartment 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Canopus  of  Adrian's  Villa :  it  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  not  more  than 
three  of  them  are  really  Egyptian; 
the  rest  being  productions  of  the  time 
of  Adrian.  No.  I,  I  sis  and  Apis 
—  3,  Canopus  —  9,  Isis —  10,  Anu- 
bts  with  the  Sistrum  and  Caduceus, 
found  near  the  Port  of  Antium,  in 
the  Villa  Pamfili— 12,  Isis— 13,  Isis. 
First  Room,  added  to  the  Museum 
by  Pius  VII.  No.  IS,  a  square  Altar, 
supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  work,  re- 
presenting the  Labours  of  Hercules. 

Seconl  Room,  No.  1,  the  Family 
Sepulchre  of  Genesius  Marcianus 
(Father  of  Alexander  Severus),  and 
his  wife,  Julia  Mammaea.  Some  of 
the  Bassi  Rilievi  which  adorn  this  im- 
mense Sarcophagus  are  fine.  —  3,  a 
Disk,,  with  Hassi  Rilievi,  representing 
the  Life  of  Achilles,  and  found  near 
what  -is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius !  — 
4,  an  ancient  Mosaic,  found  near  An- 
tium, and  representing  Hercules  van- 
quished by  Love !  —  5,  a  Satyr  with 
a  Pipe — II,  Pluto  and  Cerberus, 
found  in  Titus's  Baths  !  —  1 3,  a  Basso 
Rilievo  of  Poppsea,  second  wife  of 
N«ro —  14,  a  Medallion  of  Nero. 

Staircase.  No.  1,  a  Statue  of  Mo- 
desty, or  a  Vestal  —  2,  the  Top  of  an 
ancient  Well  ^ — 5,  a  Lion  devouring  a 
Goat,  Fastened  into  the  Wall  is  the 
Plan  of  Ancient  Rome,  found  in  the 
Church  of  Saints  Cosimoand  Damiano. 
Gallery  vp  stairs.  No.  2,  Bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius — 5,  Euterpe —  10,  a  Basso  Ri- 
lievo, representing  a  Man  making  his 
Will  —  12,  Faunus  —  13,  Cupid 
bending  his  Bow,  supposed  to  be  an 
Ancient  Copy  from  Praxiteles !  — 14, 
Bust  of  Silenus —  1 5,  Bust  of  Pompey. 
Apartment  of  the  Vase.     No.  1,  a 

(A)  Or  perhaps  a  rccq)taclc  for  sacrificial 
ashes. 
(i)  This  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  pavement ; 


large  Vase  with   Bacchanalian  oma-' 
ments,  found  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Caecilia  Metella;    and   placed  on  a 
Pedestal,   apparently   Etruscan,   and 
decorated  with  figures  in  Basso  Ri- 
lievo, representing  the  twelve  principal 
Deities    of    the    heathen   world ;    it 
was   found  at .  Nettuno  !  —  2,  (bear 
the  window),  a  bronze  Vase,  found 
in  the  Port  of  Antium  ;    and  once 
the  property  of  Mithridates  Eupator, 
King  of  Pontus,  according  to  the  In- 
scription it  bears  ;  which   Inscription 
exhibits  the  most  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters extant ! — 36,  Diana  Triformis 
—  37,  a    Basso  Rilievc  representing 
circumstances  recorded  by  Homer  — 
39,  a  Sacrificial  Tripod  —  40,  ancient 
Roman  Weights,  Scales,  a  Casket,  a 
Measure,  and  a  Candelabrum  ^ — 41, 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  for  the  con- 
quest of  India  —  47,  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus  —  59,    Isis  —  68,  the  Foot  of  a 
Tripod  of  flowered  alabaster  !  —  69, 
a  Sepulchral    Urn,    representing  the 
fable  of  Diana  and  Endymion  —  77, 
Diana  of  Ephesus  —  83,  a  Hermes  — 
84,  a  Hermes  representing  Bacchus — 
96,  a  Cinerary  Urn  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  Youth  — 100, 
a    Sarcophagus,   with    Bassi  Rilievi,- 
representing  the  fable  of  Prometheus 

—  101,  a  Mosaic,  in  pietre  dure,  of 
four  Pigeons,  described  by  Pliny,  and 
found  in  Adrian's  Villa ! ! ' 

Continvation  of  the  Gcdlery,  No. 
17,  Bust  supposed  to  represent  Cc- 
crops,  first  King  of  Athens — 18, 
Cato  the  Censor !  —  19,  Group  of 
Agrippina  and  Nero  —  21,  Marcus 
Aurelius! — 23,  Bust  of  a  laughing 
Bacchus  —  26,   a  young    Hercules ! 

—  27,  Paris  —  28,  a  Sarcophagus  re- 
presenting the  seizure  of  Proserpine 

—  29,  a  Cinerary  Urn  —  30,  a  Bust, 
supposed  to  represent  Marcus  Brutus 

—  32,  Psyche,  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly  —  34,  Bust  of  Marcus  Ves- 
pasian Agrippa !  —  35,  colossal  Bust 
of  the    Mother    of    Niobe  —  36,    a 

and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by 
Adrian  from  Fergamus,  and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sosus. 
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woundsd  Gladiator  i  or,  more  pro 
biy,  a  DiacoboluB  —  37,  a  Wiiie-> 

—  41,  one  of  the  Daughters  of  Ni 

—  43,  Head  of  Jupiter  !  —  44,  Ui 
Lucifera  —  4S,  a    SorcophaguB   h 

Riliuv[  reUtivu  lo^e  history  of 


—  50,  B 


icipio  Afri 


Bust  of  Phodoi 
Statue  of  a  Consul  — S4,  h  Benii- 
colobBal  Head  of  A  ntinous  —  55,  Bust 
of  Venus —58,  Bemi-colosul  Bust  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  !  —  60,  'StBlue  of 
Ceres  — 6S,  Bust  of  the  Mother  of 
NioliB  — 63,  Bust  of  Tiberiua  — 64, 
BticchuB  with  a  Panllier  at  his  feet  — 

65,  Jore  with  the  Eagle  at  his  feet  — 

66,  Bustof  Jupiter  Serapis — 67,  Head 
ofAuguatua— 6B,  BustofAdrian— 70, 
Bust  of  Caligula — 72,  Statue  <if  Mar- 
cus Aurelius— 73,  Bust  of  Tr^an  — 
T4,8ust  of  Slenua  crowned  with  ivy — 
75,  Bust  of  Domilius  Enobarbus,  the 
I'atheruf  Nero— 76,BuBl  of  Cajacalla, 

Apartment  of  the  Emiienri.  On 
the  Walls  are  the  following  Bassi 
Bilievi,  numbered  alphabetically.  — 
jl.  Genii  in  Cars — B.  Bacchus,  on 
B  Tiger,  with  Fauns,  Satyrs,  &c  — 
C.  the  Chase  of  the  Caljdon  buar  — 
E.  the  nine  Muses  !  ~  F.  Perseus  li. 
berating  Andromeda!  —  C  Socrates 
with  History,  and  Homer  with  Poc. 
try  —  N.  Endymion  and  his  Dok, 
found  on  the  Aientine  Hill  —  /,  the 
fkble  of  Hylas  ;  three  of  tlie  figures 
in  this  Basso  Hiliero  exactly  resemble 
Uie  three  Gnices  of  Siena.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  a  SUtue  of 
Agrippina,thB  Mother  of  Germanicus, 
sealed  in  a  curule  ch»r !  and  round 


1    of 


sriile.  Bland  Busts  of  the  Rottian 
Emperors  and  their  Relstives  ;  among 
the  most  striking  of  whiih  are- Ju- 
lius CoHir,  numbered  I,  —  Drusus, 
numbered  5,  —  Germanicus,  num- 
bered 7,  —  Caligula,  numbered  9, — 
Mes»lina,  numbered  II,  — Galba, 
numbered  16,  —  Julia,  the  UaughCer 
of  Titus,  numbered  2  r , — Nerva,  num- 
bered V4,  —  Plotino,    numbered    26, 

W  WlnrJiehninn  termi  In  think  thli  wurk 
ViviWMPMi^flairliusJiml  a  raiin. 
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—  Adrian,  numbered  2a,  and  30, — 
Julia-Sabina,  numbered  31, — Marcua 
Aurelius,  numbered  35,  —  Ludlla, 
the  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
numbered  40, — Commodus,  Dumber* 
ed  41,  —  ClodiuB  Albinus,  numbered 

47,  —  Septimius    Severos,    numberwd 

48,  and'  49,  —  Macrinus,  numbered 
53,  — Maximus,  numbered  59,— Tri- 
bonianus  Callus,  numberedSH,  —  and 
Salonino,  numbered  73. 

jtjiaTlment  of  the  FhilonopheTU 
Among  the  Bassi  Rilievi  on  the  walls 
me; — G.  a  Funeral  Proceuion  ;  —  I, 
Victory  in  a.  triumphal  car;  —  L.  s 
Sacrifice  Co  Hygeia,  in  rossoantico; — ■ 
M.  Faunua  followed  by  Spartan  La. 
dies ;  this  work  beais  the  name  of 
Callimachos,  and  is  described  bj 
Fhny.k  Inthe  centre  of  the  room  is 
one  of  the  twelve  Camilla,  instituted  by 
Romulus,  for  the  service  of  the  gods. 
On  two  marble  shelves  round  the  room 
are  Busts  of  Poets,  Philosophers,  and 
other  distinguished  Characters  of  an- 
tiquity:  Virgil,  marked  I, —  Socrates, 
marked  4, 5,  and  6, — Carneades,  tnark> 
ed  8,  —  Seneca,  marked  1 0,  —  Plato, 
markedll,— Diogenes,  marked    31, 

—  Archimedes,  marked  23,-^Ascl^ 
piades,  marked  24,  —  Demostfaenei, 
marked  31,  —  Pindar,     marked    33, 

—  Aratus,  marked  38,  —  Democritus, 
marked  39,  and  40,  —  Homer,  marked 
44,  45, 46,  and  47,  —  Asposia,  marked 
4B,  — Cleopatra,  marked  49,  — Sap- 
pho, marked  51,— Lysias,  marked  54, 

—  Epicurus,  marked  62,  —  Metrodo- 
rus,  marked  fl3.  —  Epicurus,  mark- 
ed G4,  —  Aristotle,  marked  66,  — 
MassinissB,  marked  6H,  and  69, — Ju* 
lian,  the  apostate,  marked  72. — Cicero 
marked  74, —and  Gahriell  Facrao, 
marked  79,  (and  tile  work  of  Michod 
Angelo,)  are  among  the  most  striking. 

Saloon.  HietwoCulumnsofgiallo 
anlico,  which  ornament  the  large 
niches  of  this  apartment,  where  stands 
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support  the  anns  of  Clement  XII,  :  Apartment  of  the  Favn.  — Among 
once  beloDf^ng  to  the  trimni^ial  Arch  '  the  Bmssi  Rilievi  on  the  Walls  of  this 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Among  the  '  room,  is  the  Triumph  of  the  Nereides 
Statues  are.  No.  1,  Jove  armed  with  -  over  Marine  Monsters.  In  the  centre 
lightning,  of  nero  antico,  and  found  of  the  apartment  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso 
as  likewise  was  the  Altar  which  serves  antico,  found  at  Adrian's  Villa ! ! !  — 
m  its  Pedestal)  in  the  Port  of  An-  No.  3,  colossal  Head  of  Hercules 
tium !  —  2,  a  Centaur,  of  nero  antico,  !  placed  on  a  Rostral  Altar,  dedicated 


S 


found  in  Adrian's  Villa ! !  —  3,  Her- 
cules, in  basalt,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill ;  the  Pedestal  is  adorned 
with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  the 
Birth,  Education  and  Coronation  of 
Jove ! !  —  4,  another  Centaur,  similar 
to  that  numbered  **  2,*'  and  found  on 
the  same  spot ! !  — .  5,  iEsculapius,  in 
nero  antico,  placed  on  a  circular  Altar 
representing  a  Sacrifice,  and  found, 
as  was  the  Altar,  at  Antium  —  6,  Hy- 
geia,  goddess  of  health  —  7,  Ptolemy 
Apion,  in  the  character  of  Apollo  — 

8,  Venus   rising    from   the   bath  — 

9,  a  wounded  Amazon  — 10,  an  Ama- 
zon— 11,    a    wounded    Amazon  — 
13,  a  Muse  —  14,  Minerva !  —  15,  a 
Faun  —  1 6,  Apollo,  semi-colossal  — 
1 8,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Trajan !  —  21,  a 
Wrestler  —  22,    Adrian — 23,    Caius 
Marius,  in  consular  robes !  !  —  24,  Ju- 
lia,  consort  of  Septimius  Sevenis  — 
25,  Hercules  in  bronze  gilt,  semi-co- 
lossal, found  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
and  the  only  antique  statue  in  Rome 
on  which  the  gilding  remains  ! !    This 
Statue  is  plac^  upon  an  Altar  conse- 
crated to  Fortune  —  26,  Isis  with  the 


to   Neptune  —  6,  colossal    Head    of 
Bacchus,  placed  on  a  Rostral  Altar, 
dedicated  to  Tranquillity — 10,  an  in- 
cognito Bust — 13,  a  Sarcophagus,  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  on  which  represent  the 
fable  of  Diana  and  Endvmion  —  14, 
an   incc^nito  Bust   standing   on    an 
Altar  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  found  in 
Rome,  under  the  Casanatense  Library 
—  15,  a  Child  playing  with  a  Mask  — 
17,  Innocence  playing  with  a  dove — 
19,    Alexander    the    Great  —  21,    a 
Child  playing  with  a  Swan,  found  in 
a  Wall  now  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  S.   Croce  in    Gerusalemme,   and 
placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the 
Sun !  —  29,  an  incognito  Bust  —  26, 
a  Sarcophagus  ornamented  with  Basu 
Rilievi  representing  the  Battle  of  The- 
seus and  the  Amazons. 

ApaHment  of  the  dying  Giadiaior. 
This  superezcellent  Statue,  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  has  been  so 
well  restored,  by  Michael  Aogelo^ 
that  the  Arm  he  made  is  deemed 
nearly  equal  in  merit  with  the 

parts  of  the  figure  ^'f!  if 2, 

the  Founder  of  the  Sfaiics ;  this 

stands  upon  an  ancient  Altar,  and  w 
discovered  at  LAviminn  :.  ^l.  v-i 


lotus  on  her  head!  —  28,  a    Master  ^ 

of  one  of  the  Schools  for  gymnastic     discovered  at  lATiniimi»  in  the  VUU 

exercises,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  — 

29,  one  of  the  PreejiccB,  hired  to  weep 

at     Funerals  — 31,   the    Goddess    of 

Clemency  with  a  patera  and  a  lance, 

found  on  the  Aventinc  Hill— -32,  a 

colossal  Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius !  — 

5>3,  Diana,  as  a  Huntress  ;  from   the 

Albani  collection  —  ii4,  a  Cacciatore, 

found    near  the    Porta  Lalma  — 35, 


Harpocrates,  the  gwi  of  silence,  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa. 


of  Antoninus  Finals,  a  Group  of 
Cupid  and  Psycbe,  ftund  oo  the 
AvenUne  Hill,  «mI  pl,^^  „  ^, 

dedicated  to  ApolIoi-4,  the  Faun 

\ilUd'E«e!!!-.6;AndW:.;- 

\  tlora,  ftond  m  Adrian'*  \'i:ia  :  - 

\  Venui  rmnm  A«^  .l.  ■...>.       ^ 


8, 

IO,Bu«rfJ|,^  Bruti;.::--S 


Juno, 
Alexandrr 
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Egyptian  Antinous  deified  by  Adrian, 
semi'Colossal,  and  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa !  —  I5t  Bust  of  Ariadne  crowned 
with  ivy —  16,  Pandora,  semi-colos- 
sal, placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
-  found  in  the  Via  Sacra  !  — 17,  Apollo, 
semi-colossal,  and  found  in  the  Zol- 
fatara,  near  Tivoli ! ! ! 

Temjpin  di  PaUadey  erected  by  Do- 
mitian.  This  magnificent  Ruin  is 
half  buried  in  the  earth  ;  but  that 
part  which  appears  above-ground  of 
two  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns now  standing,  measures  twenty- 
nine  Paris  feet  in  height,  each  column 
being  nine  feet  and  a[  half  in  circum- 
ference. The  Entablature  and  Frieze 
are  rich  in  well-executed  ornaments, 
especially  the  latter,  which  represents 
the  Arts  patronised  by  Pallas.  On 
the  Entablature  is  a  large  figure  of 
the  Goddess  in  Alto  Rilievo. 

Temjrio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.  The 
Emperor  Nerva,  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  finished  his  Forum,  which 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Tra- 
jan, who  built  there,  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  a  Temple 
in  honour  of  Nerva.  Contiguous  to 
the  entrance  into  the  Forum  of  Nerva 
(now  called  Arco  de'  Pantani)  are 
the  remains  of  this  Temple ;  namely, 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
Cella,  and  part  of  a  Side  Portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  magnificent  Columns 
and  a  Pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which 
support  an  Architrave  much  orna- 
mented and  finely  worked.  llie 
height  of  these  columns  is  fifty-one 
Paris  feet,  and  their  circumference 
sixteen  and  a  half."*  This  Forum, 
called  Transitoriuniy  or  the  Thorough- 
fare, because  it  led  to  the  other  Fora 
in  its  neighbourhood,  was  circum- 
scribed with  respect  to  size,  and  of  a 
circular   shape,  as  appears  from  its 

(m)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  Edi- 

flee  was  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which 

seems,  however,  to  have  stood  in  the  Forum 

of  Augustus ;  by  whom  it  was  raised,  in  con- 

aequence  of  a  vow  he  made  at  Philippi. — See 


I  Wall  now  remaining;  which,  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  part  of 
the  City  wall  erected  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,)  is  equally  extraordinary  on 
account  of  its  immense  height,  and  the 
huge  blocks  of  stone  which  compose 
it,  and  are  cramped  together  without 
the  assistance  of  lime,  by  pieces  of 
hard  wood." 

Faro  e  Colonna  Ttajana*     The  Fo- 
rum of  Trajan,  built  by  Apollodorus 
of    Athens,    was,    according    to    the 
records  of  antiquity,   more  splendid 
than  any  other  Forum  at  Rome,  and 
contained  porticoes,  statues,  a  basilica, 
and  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Tra- 
jan in  its  vestibule ;  a  temple  dedicated 
to  that  Emperor  after  his  death ;  a  tri- 
umphal arch  with  four  fronts,  the  cele- 
brated Ulpian  library,  and  a  beautiful 
Historic  Column,  the  last  of  which 
alone  remains  entire,  and  is  supposed 
to  stand  in  what  was  the  centre  of  the 
Forum ;  and,  under  this  supposition, 
we  may  conclude  that  not  much  more 
than  half  of  the  latter  has  been  exca- 
vated, and  that  the  other  part  must 
still   remain    entombed   beneath   the 
Churches  of  S**.  Maria,  and  S*.  Maria 
di    Loretto,    &c.      The    excavations 
lately  made  have  brought  to  light  a 
considerable  number  of  Columns  of 
grey  granite,   all  broken,  but  which 
seem,  judging  from  the  situation  of 
their  bases,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ba- 
silica.    Several  Fragments  of  Sculp, 
ture.  Inscriptions,  &c.,  have  likewise 
been  found,  and  are  now  placed  in 
the     Forum,    which    appears,    from 
late  examinations,  made  in  the  cellars 
and  other  subterranean  parts  of  build- 
ings which  now  stand  on  its  site,  to 
have   been,     like   the    generality    of 
Roman  Forums,   in  shape  an  oval. 
At   the    eastern    extremity   was   the 
Temple  dedicated  to  Trajan ;  on  the 
foundations  of  which   stands,  at  the 
present  moment,    a    large    Palazzo, 

(n)  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  records, 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  fortified  Rome  with 
walls  consisting  of  blocks  of  stone  cut  smooth 
and  even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded 
a  car. 
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extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  Via  delle  tre  Cannelle,  and  ter- 
minating  in    the    Piazza    de    S.   S. 
Apostoli.     The  form  of  this  Temple 
wan  oblong.     At  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the    Forum  stood  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch.      The  Vestibule  of  the 
Temple  fronted  the  Historic  Column ; 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  Latin 
Library,  and  on  the  other  the  Greek. 
Beyond  these  Libraries,    and   appa- 
rently connected  with  them,  was  the 
Ulpian   Basilica;    the   Columns  be- 
longing to  which  are  now  placed  (as 
before  mentioned)  in  their  original 
position.     Beyond  the  Basilica,  near 
the   western  extremity,  was  an  open 
Piazza ;  on  the  north  side  of  which 
stood  the  Winter  Portico ;  and  on  the 
south    side    the    Summer     Portico. 
Shops  and  Baths  beautiful  in  point  of 
arcliitecture,  and  long  mistaken  for  the 
Baths  of  Paul  us  ^^milius,  bounded 
the  western  end  uf  the  Forum  " ;  and 
as  they  may  be  traced  to  the  Palazzo 
Ceva  on  one  side,  they  probably  ex- 
tended equally  far  on  the  other ;  that 
is,  nearly  to  the  line  on  which  stood 
the  Vestibule  of  the  Temple.     Each 
Shop  appears  to  have  had  a  Magazine 
under  it ;  and  the  Stairs  leading  down 
to  the  Magazines  are  quite  perfect 
Between   the   Shops  are   Niches  for 
statues;    and   the  line   described  by 
these  Edifices  is  an  oval.  ^     Trajan's 
historic  Column,   the  most  beautiful 
work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
in   honour  of  his  Victories  over  the 
Daci,  &c.     It  is  of  the  Doric  Order, 
and  composed  of  thirty-four  blocks 
of  white    statuary   marble,   fastened 

(o)  According  to  Vitruvius,  there  were 
Shops  in  a\l  the  Roman  Forums. 

(p)  The  first  I^ne  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate 
of  entrance  to  this  line  of  Shops  and  Baths. 

(^)  Jjumisden  supposes  the  height  of  this 
majestic  monument  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches,  English  — viz.  the  Pe- 
destal twenty  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  Shaft 
of  the  Column  ninety-five  feet.  Eutropius  (in. 
eluding  the  Statue  and  the  Pedestal)  makes 
the  height  one  hundred  and  forty.four  Paris 
feet. 


together  with  bronze  cramps :  its 
circumference,  at  the  bottom,  being 
eleven  Paris  feet  two  inches,  and  at 
the  top  ten ;  and  its  height  from  the 
pavement,  including  the  Statue  on  its 
summit,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
Paris  feet.  ^  The  Bassi  Rilievi  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  represent  the 
Dacian  Wars,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  designed,  and  in  great 
measure  executed,  by  Apollodorus. 
The  Statue  of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt, 
originally  stood  on  the  top  of  this 
Column;  but  the  existing  Statue  is 
that  of  8.  Peter,  placed  there  by  Sex- 
tus  V.  The  Pedestal  of  the  Column 
exhibits  Trophies,  Eagles,  Wreaths  of 
Oak,  &c.  most  beautifully  sculptured', 
and  originally  contained  the  ashes  of 
Trajan  in  a  golden  urn. ' 

Mausoleo  di  C  Publicius  Bibultis. 
On  a  spot,  now  called  Macel  de'  Corvi, 
and  leading  from  the  Corso  toward  the 
Capitol,  are  remains  of  this  very 
ancient  Sepulchral  Monument;  which 
originally  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
Rome;  for  it  appears  that  Bibulus 
lived  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  before  this  part  of  the  Camjms 
Martius  was  added  to  the  City.  His 
history  is  unknown ;  but,  according 
to  the  inscription  on  the  Monument, 
it  was  raised  by  the  Senate  and  People, 
to  record  his  worth  —  a  great  and 
unusual  honour. 

Dogana  Pontificia,  This  Ediiice 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  oblong 
building,  each  side  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  decorated  with 
an  open  portico.  Eleven  magnificent 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns  of  Greek 
marble  still  remain,  and  support  a 
superb    Cornice    likewise  of    Greek 

A  Staircase,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty.four  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Co. 
lumn ;  and  is  cut  out  of  the  blocks  of  marble 
which  form  its  diameter. 

(r)  The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  the 
Daci  and  their  air.es,  copied  fVom  the  ori. 
ginals  brought  to  Rome  by  Trajan. 

(«)  According  to  some  opinions,  the  ashes 
of  Trajan  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Column ;  a  peculiar  though 
welLmerited  honour. 
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marble  :  these  Columns  are  near  forty 
Paris  feet  in  height,  and  particularly 
well  proportioned ;  their  Base  is  attic, 
and  their  Capitals  are  decorated  with 
olive  leaves :  they  have  suffered  cruelly 
from  fire.  The  Quadrangle  of  the 
Structure  contains  Fragments  of  a 
fine  Entablature  and  a  Portico ;  and 
as  part  of  the  Roof  of  a  Cella  seems 
discoverable  among  these  splendid 
ruins,  they  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  a  Temple;  and  their  proximity  to 
the  Forum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  added 
to  other  circumstances,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  they  are  remains  of  a  Temjde 
dedicated  to  him  by  the  Roman  people. 
Obelisk  of  MorUe^  Citorio,  This  Obe- 
lisk, made,  according  to  supposition, 
in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  about  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  who  used  it  as 
the  Gnomon  to  a  Bronze  dial  of  cor- 
responding size  placed  on  the  pave- 
ment before  it,  near  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  now  the  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  '  The  Obelisk  is 
of  red  granite  inscribed  with  Hiero- 
glyphics»  and  measures,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  its  pedestal  to  the  ball  on  its 
summit,  about  eighty-one  Paris  feet. 
Pius  VI,  placed  it  on  Monte  Citorio, 
supposed  to  be  an  artificial  height, 
produced  by  the  ruins  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, built  there,  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus. In  the  garden  of  the  Fathersof 
the  Mission,  contiguous  to  this  spot, 
was  discovered  a  plain  Column  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  about  sixty-seven 
palmi  high,  and  about  eight  palmi 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Trajan ;  his  name,  and 
that  of  Nilus,  an  Egyptian  architect, 
being  inscribed  on  it;  and  subse- 
quently it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Lucius  Verus.  It  was  dug  up 
by  order  of  Clement  XI ;  and  on  one 
side  of  the  pedestal  was  found,   in 

(0  See  Plint'«  Nat  Hist  1.  36.  c.  10. 

(m)  See  LuMi8DBN*«  AntiquUies  qf  Rome. 

(v)  If  the  street  Lately  discovered  eighteen 

feet  below  the  foundation  of  the  Palaizo  Pi. 

ombino  be,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  part  of  the 

/^  J^mtnia,  the  Aurelian  Column,  when 


Basso  Rilievo,  the  Apotheosis  of  An- 
toninus Pius  and  Faustina  the  elder ; 
on  two  of  the  other  sides,  funeral 
dances;  and  on  the  fourth  side,  the 
following  Inscription :  — 

DIVO  .  ANTOMINO  .  AVG  .   FIO 

ANTONINVS  .  AVGVSTVS  .   ET 

VEKVS  .  AVGVSTVS  .  FILU. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Inscrip« 
tion  on  the  Historic  Column  dedicated 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  deviates  from 
truth,  by  stating  that  he  raised  it  in 
honour  of  his  adoptive  father,  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  The  Column  found  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Mission  was,  by  order  of  Pius  VI, 
cut  down,  to  repair  the  Obelisk  which 
now  ornaments  the  Piazza  of  Monte 
Citorio. " 

Colanna  Antonina,  This  stately 
Historic  Column  was  raised  by  the 
Roman  Senate  in  honour  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  whose  Statue  of 
bronze  gilt  stood  on  its  summit.  It 
records  the  Marcomannic  War,  in  a 
series  of  Bassi  Rilievi,  which  seem  to 
have  been  imitated  from  those  on  Tra- 
jan's Column,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  workmanship.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
Order,  and  composed  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  white  marble  ;  its  diameter 
being  near  twelve  Paris  feet,  and  its 
height,  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the 
statue,  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  As  this  Column  was  extremely 
injured  by  lightning,  Sextus  V,  re- 
stored it ;  at  the  same  time  placing 
on  its  summit  the  Statue  of  S.  Paul, 
which,  like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  is  of  bronze  gilt. 

The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Co- 
lumn is  modem ;  and,  according  to 
Lumisden,  twenty-five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  English  measure. 
The  shaft  of  the  Column  he  computes 
to  be  ninety-seven  feet  high,  English 
measure.^ 

first  erected,  must  have  stood  on  a  consider, 
able  eminence.  The  Via  Flamim'a  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  extended  to  the  present  Piazza 
Sciarra ;  where  it  was  joined  and  prolonged 
by  the  Via  Lata,  the  street  through  which 
victorious  generals  who  entered  Rome  by  the 
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Mataeleo  dtAuguito,       Augustus, 
during  his  sixth    Consulate,  erected 
this  superb  Mausoleum,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Campus  MartiuSf  for  him- 
self and  his  family :  it  was  incrusted 
with  white  marble ;  and,  being  raised 
to  a  great  height,  formed  a  stately 
Dome.     The  building  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  stories,  round 
which  were  broad  belts,  whereon  ever- 
greens were  planted  :  the  summit  was 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Augustus  ; 
and  two  Egyptian  Obelisks  were  sub- 
sequently placed  at  the  entrance,  per. 
haps  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.     The 
Walb  of  the  first  story  still  remain  : 
they  are  of  an  immense  thickness ; 
and  in  them  the  sepulchral  chambers 
were  constructed.     The  walls  of  the 
second  story  appear  to  have  been  less 
thick  than  those  of  the  first ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  third  were  still  less  thick 
than  those  of  the  second.     Several  of 
the  Sepulchral  Chambers  are  tolerably 
perfect;    and   traces  of  the   ancient 
Entrance  to  these  Chambers  may  still 
be  found.     This  Entrance  resembles 
that  (lately  discovered)  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  which    contained  the 
ashes  of  Adrian  in  his  Mausoleum. 
The    groves    which   surrounded  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  were 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  use  of  his 
people,  extended  toward  the  Porto  del 
Popolo ;  and  the  Buslum,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  Emperor  and  imperial 
family  were  burnt,  is  by  some  anti- 
quaries supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo ;  while  others 
place  it  near  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  —  So 
wonderful    are  the  changes  in   this 
world,  that  the  magnificent  Tomb  of 
Augustus,  built  to  brave  Eternity,  and 
hallowed   by  having  held  the  ashes 
of  the  mighty  master  of  mankind,  is 
now  converted  into  a  sort  of  Amphi- 
theatre for  Bull-fights  and  fire- works ! 
The  limits  of  the  Plain  called  Cam- 

Flaminian  Gate,  approached  the  Capitol :  and 
this  approach  was  adorned  with  several  tri- 
umphal  arches,  among  which  wore  those  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus,  Gordian,  and  Do> 
mitian. 


pus  Martius,  because  it  was  dedicated 
to  Mars,  cannot  be  easily  fixed.  A 
Vestal,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  is  said  to  have  given  it 
to  the  Roman  People ;  but  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus  robbed  them  of  it,  and 
sowed  com  there.  On  his  expulsion, 
however,  it  was  regained  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  seems  to  have  extended,  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  froux  his  Mau- 
soleum to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  Hills,  to  the 
Tiber.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  reached  to  the 
Ponte  Molle.  Several  public  struc- 
tures were  erected  on  the  Campus 
Martins,  especially  by  Agrippa;  but 
a  considerable  expanse  of  meadow  was 
left  open,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
youth,  who  employed  their  leisure  in 
practising  martial  sports  and  exercises 
on  this  spot,  and  refreshed  themselves, 
after  their  fatigue,  in  the  neighbouring 
waters  of  the  Tiber.  Historians  tell 
us  that  the  Comitia,  or  assemblies  of 
the  people  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, were  held  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  ;  and  the  spot  appropriated  to 
these  assemblies  was  called  SejHay  or 
Ovilet  from  its  resemblance  to  sheep- 
folds.  The  entrance  to  the  Septa  was 
by  a  narrow  bridge ;  and  the  whole 
building  was  originally  enclosed  with 
wood,  till  Lepidus  began  to  surround 
it  with  a  Portico  of  marble,  which 
^S^^PP^  finished.  Its  precise  position 
is  unknown ;  but  near  it,  according  to 
conjecture,  stood  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, ornamented  by  Agrippa  with  the 
Portico  of  the  Argonauts. 

Mausoleo  Adriano,  now  Castel  di  S. 
Angela*  This  magnificent  Edifice  was 
erected  on  a  square  base  of  consi- 
derable height(adorned  with  statues^), 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  nearly  op- 
posite  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus^ 
and  in  the  Garden  of  Domitian:  its 
form  is  a  Rotondo.     It  consisted  of 

(hi)  These  statues,  each  group  representing 
a  man  holding  a  horse,  were  jdaced  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  square  base. 
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Two  Stofj^^  and  wa»  iBchistod  with 
Parism  |iiari»lfl^  eiicurcl«d  by  a  conceo- 
tnc  pgirtico.(abovie  the  cornice  of  which 
wenB  statues),  and  terminated  by  a 
cupola,  surrounded  with  statues.  Its 
summit  displayed  the  ancient  emblem 
of  mourning,  the  fruit  of  the  pine- 
tree,  supposed  to  be  that  made  of 
bronxe  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
Garden  belonging  to  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. The  Pons  JElius,  now  called 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  built,  by  Adrian, 
to  serve  for  an  access  to  his  splen- 
did Sepulchre ;  and  the  Entrance, 
constructed  by  him,  fronts  the  Bridge, 
and  has  been  lately  discovered;  as 
likewise  has  the  Avenue,  or  vaulted 
Passage,  leading  up,  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  between  the  walls  of  the  first 
story,  to  a  large  Chamber  in  the  centre 
of  the  Building,  where  probably  stood 
the  urn  containing  Adrian's  ashes. 
The  form,  Brick-work,  and  Mosaic 
Pavement  of  this  Vault  are  beautiful ; 
and  its  quietude  and  solemnity  are 
peculiarly  in  unison  with  the  apartment 
to  which  it  leads.  Tiiis  Passage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forgotten  from 
the  period  when  the  Mausoleum 
was  converted  into  a  Fortress,  till 
brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of 
its  entrance :  and,  judging  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Edifice,  there  must 
be  another  yet  undiscovered  Passage 
leading  to  the  second  story.  The 
first  Vault  into  which  the  Gate  of 
entrance  opens  is  furnished  with  a 
large  Niche,  probably  once  occupied 
by  a  statue  of  Adrian.*  After  the 
fitiU  of  tiie  Roman  empire  this  Mau- 
soleum became  the  Citadel  of  Rome,  j 
and  acquired  the  appellation  of  Cas- 
tello  di  S.  Angelo,  from  a  Statue 
of  the  Archangel,  Michael,  placed 
there,  to  commemorate  a  Vision  of  S. 

{x)  Tbis  part  of  the  Castel  di  S.  Angelo 
c.innot  be  fieeii  by  foreigners,  unless  they  are 
admllted  and  accompanied  by  the  command, 
ing  otHccr  of  the  garrison :  neither  is  the  other 
purt  o]>en  to  the  rublic,  except  on  two  or  three 
particular  days  of  the  year,  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  have  penuuskm  to  show  it 

iy)  One  of  thes6  blocks  of  marble  is  twelve 

/eot  in  length,  English  measure ;  thirteen  in 

brcadch,  aadelevea  in  height  Anotherblock 


Gi^egoria ;  who,  being^vm  iOait^Mip  mH 
the  Edifice,  thought  b*  saew  ah.  jtfi^l 
announcing  to  him  the  cessation  of  tbe 
Plague,  which  at  that  period  ravaged' 
Rome.  Considerable  remains  nf  the 
ancient  Building  may  still  be  diico* 
vered  witliin  the  walls  of  the  'modern 
Fortress;  the  large  Hall  of  which 
merits  notice,  as  it  is  painted  in  fresco 
by  Raphael's  scholars. 

Temjno  del  Sole  tid  Giardim  Cttion*  • 
nese*     In  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  .ih» 
Church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  is  a  Dbor* 
leading  up  a  Fhght  of  Narrow  SCeps' 
into  the  Colonna  Garden,  where  lio 
immense  Fragments  of  what  is  aupr^  > 
posed  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  the  . 
Sun  erected  by  Aurelian.     This  Edi« 
fice,  finely  situated  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  was  one  of  the  Urgest  Templar  t 
of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may  judge  ■ . 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Ruins  of  tlie 
Frieze   and   Entablature  which    stilL.  . 
remain  ^  :   they  are  of  white  marble,    • 
beautifully  sculptured.   The  Columns . 
which  supported  the  Entablature  are. 
supposed  to  have  been  seventy  En* 
glish  feet  in  height.     Here  was  found    - 
a  Votive  Table  of  Marble,  on   which 
the  worship  of  Milhras  is  represent- 
ed ;  and   as  the  worship  of  Mithras 
(brought  to  Rome  from  Persia),  was 
certainly  connected  with  that  of  the 
sun,  such  a  votive  offering  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
stood  here. 

Tbis  Garden  likewise  contains 
Ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine, 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  This  little  Obelisk, 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  was 
found  near  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands ;  in  consequence  of  excavations 
which  were  made  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  the  Convent  of  the  Minerva. 

is  seventeen  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and 
six  in  height  But  prodigious  to  modern  eyes 
as  these  blocks  appear,  they  are  pigmies  com- 

Eared  with  those  mentioned  by  Jubephuii  as 
aving  comi>osed  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru. 
salem,  after  its  restoration  by  Herod,  and  as 
being  upward  of  sixtv.scven  feet  in  length, 
above  seven  in  height,  and  about  nine  iii 
breadth. 
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Tbe  OhtSbk  new  erected  opposite  to 
tiie  Fnllieon,  was  fomid  on  the  same 
spot :    and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis  stood  in 
this  part  of  Rome;   and  that  these 
small   Obelisks  were   placed  before 
them.     A  fine  statue  of  Minerva,  an 
Isisy  a  Serapis,  an  Isiaic  Altar,  and 
other  Egyptian  antiquities,  were  found 
in  this  Tidnity ;  as  were  the  celebrated 
statues  of  tlie  Nile  and  Tiber;  the 
Ibmicr  of  which  is  now  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum,  the  latter  at  Paris.  The 
Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della  Minenra 
was  placed  there  by  Alexander  VII ; 
and  the  Elephant,  on  whose  back  it 
restSy  was  designed  by  Bernini,  and 
execttted  by  Ferrate. 

djesa  (&  S**  Maria  topra  Minerva, 
Tins  Church  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
tbe  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Mi- 
nenra built  by  Pompey,  in  gratitude 
for  his  victories:  the  interior  of  the 
Church,  however,  though  spacious  and 
handsome,  exhibits  no  remains  of  tbe 
ancient  Temple.     Behind  the  great 
altar  are  the  Tombs  of  Leo  X,  and 
Clement   VII,    by   Bandinelli:    the 
Statue  of  the  former  being  by  R»- 
faello  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Bacciobigio.    Near  the  Side- 
door  is  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta;   and  that  of  Cardinal 
Pimentelli,  executed  by  Bernini :  but 
the  most  celebrated  piece  of  sculpture 
in  this  Church  is  a  Statue  of  our  Sa- 
viour holding  his  Cross,  by  Michael 
Angelo !     It  is  near  the  great  Altar. 
The  Alderi  Chapel  contains  an  Altar- 
piece,  by  Carlo  Maratta  and  Baciccio : 
and  the  large  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Caraffii  family  is  painted  in  fresco,  by 
FilippinoLippi,  Rafaellinodel  Garbo, 
and  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  de  Fie- 
sole,  who  was  buried  in  this  Church. 

is)  On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  Arom  five 
■even  in  the  evening  there  is  fine  mu- 
■mc  in  tbit  church. 

(a)  Ffelladio  suppofes  tbe  body  of  the  EdU 
ilce  to  bsve  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
pobDc:  that  it  was  repaired  by  Stttimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla  is  evident,  from  an 
Inscription  on  the  Architrave  of  the  Portloa 


The  acgoiniiig  Convent  contains  Ot 
Ca9anaten$e  Likrary  (the  best  at  Rome^ 
vrith  respect  to  printed  books),  and  a 
Statue  of  Cardinal  Casanatta,  by  Le 
Gros.* 

Pantheon,     The  Piazza  in  which 
this  magnificent  Temple  stands,  was 
completely  filled  with  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings,  till  the  Pontificate  of  Eu- 
genius  IV,  who,  on  having  these  ruins 
cleared  away,  discovered,  before  the 
Portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the  two  lions 
of  basalt  which  now  adorn  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Termine;  a  head  of  Agrippa, 
in  bronze ;  and  some  ornaments,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  pedi- 
ment.      Gregory  XIII,  erected  the 
Fountain  in  this  Piazza;   and  Cle* 
ihent  XI,   embellished    It    with  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  before  mentioned. 
The  Pantheon,  which  has  in  great 
measure  defied  the  injuries  of  time, 
seems  as  if  preserved  to  latter  ages  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  just  idea 
of  ancient  Roman  taste  and  splendour. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  lie 
that  it  was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus;  and  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla ;  but 
that  Agrippa  did  not  build  the  Por- 
tico at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of 
the   Temple;   because    the    original 
Pediment  may  still  be  traced  above 
his    magnificent    Portico;     on     the 
Frieze   of   which    is   the    following 
Inscription: — 

SC.   AGMPTA.    L.  F.  COS.  TSBTIVM* 
FICIT.* 

The  Pantheon,  judging  from  its 
name,  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods : 
though  Agrippa  particularly  conse- 
crated it  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  wish- 
ing to  have  placed  the  statue  of  Au- 
gustus there,  and  to  have  inscribed 
his  name  as  author  of  the  Temple; 


This  Inscription  expresses,  that  the  Edifice 
had  mUbTeaAtftnage :  and  Lmaisden,  think, 
ingit  improbable  such  a  building  should  have 
sufl^red/y'om  agty  in  so  short  a  period  as  that 
between  the  days  of  Agrippa  and  Septimius 
Severnf,  is,  therefbre^  ioained  to 
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nrhich  honour  the  Emperor  modestly 
declined.  Agrippa,  therefore,  placed 
the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Ro- 
tondo,  among  the  deities,  and  the  sta- 
tues of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the 
great  door :  and  probably  the  Por- 
tico might  have  been  added  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  these  statues. 
Formerly  there  were  seven  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Portico ;  now,  two  only 
are  above  ground.  This  stately  Ves- 
tibule is  supported  by  sixteen  mag- 
nificent Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  each  shaft  being  one  entire 
piece  of  red  oriental  granite,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  fourteen  Paris 
feet,  and  the  height  about  thirty-nine. 
The  Bases  and  Capitals  are  of  white 
marble,  and  unique  in  point  of  beauty. 
The  Portico  is  surmounted  by  an  En- 
tablature and  Pediment  finely  propor- 
tioned ;  and  in  the  tympan  of  the  latter 
are  holes  that  served,  no  doubt,  to  fix  a 
Basso  Rilievo,  now,  alas !  taken  away.  ** 
The  original  bronze  doors,  embellished 
with  Bassi  Rilievi,  became  the  spoil  of 
Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who 
lost  them  in  the  Sicilian  sea:  the 
Door-case,  which  is  magnificent,  still 
remains;  and  the  present  Doors  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  from  an  an- 
cient edifice.  The  inside  of  the 
Temple  is  circular,  and  its  diameter 
is  an  hundred  and  thirty-two  Paris 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are 
nineteen  feet  thick :  the  height  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  diam^er, 
till  the  interior  pavement  was  raised 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  Portico : 
for  originally  there  was  a  descent  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  into  the  Pantheon ; 
a  construction  not  unusual  in  ancient 
temples.*  The  walls  were  incrusted 
with  Precious  Marbles,  which  still 
remain,  as  do  the  ancient  Cornices  and 

(b)  It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 

.  (c)  Lumisden  gives,  in  English  measure, 

.  the  following  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 

Pantheon.    Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 

the  Portico,  about  forty.two  feet^ithout  in- 

eluding  tither  bate  or  cajHtal.    Diameter  of 

,the  inside  of  the  Temple  about  one  hundred 

snd  forty-nlne  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 

trAJcA  are  about  eighteen  feet  thick }  so  that 


Frieze;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
inside  of  the  Dome  was  originally 
covered  with  silver  Bassi  Rilievi :  the 
outside  was  bronze  gilt.  The  beams 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Dome  and  Por- 
tico were  cased  with  thick  plates  of 
bronze,  which  Urban  VIII,  took  away, 
to  make  the  Baldacchino  in  S.  Peter's, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  S. 
Angelo ;  thereby  drawing  upon  him- 
self the  following  pasquinade :  "  Q,uod 
ntmfecerunt  Barbari  RorruBifent  Bar- 
berini,**  All  the  superior  gods  had 
their  respective  statues  here,  in  bronze, 
silver,  gold,  or  precious  marble :  that 
of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tri- 
buna;  the  infernal  deities  on  the 
pavement,  the  terrestrial  in  the  lower 
niches  of  the  walls,  and  the  celestial 
in  the  upp^r  niches.  The  Pavement 
is  composed  of  porphyry  and  giallo 
antico,  bordered  with  other  rare 
marbles;  and  the  Aperture  in  the 
Roof  for  light  is  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter.  Pliny  mentions,  among 
the  ornaments,  columns  with  capitals 
of  a  metal  called  S^acusian;  but 
none  of  these  are  preserved ;  neither 
do  any  of  the  Caryatides,  nor  the  other 
statues  executed  by  Diogenes  the 
Athenian,  now  remain.  Pliny  like- 
wise mentions,  among  the  statues,  a 
Venus  with  ear-rings  made  of  a  pearl 
cut  asunder ;  being  the  fellow  of  that 
which  Cleopatra  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
and  drank  to  the  health  of  Mark  An- 
tony. Fourteen  beautiful  Columns 
of .  the  Corinthian  Order  stiU  adorn 
the  interior  of  this  Edifice ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  two  which  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  great  altar  were  placed 
there  by  Adnan.  The  small  Altars 
display  Columns  of  porphyry,  giallo 
antico,  and  granite,  Paintings  and  Sta- 
tues ;  among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 

the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty.fivp  feet  Height  of  the 
interior  the  same  as  the  breadth.  The  Pan. 
tbeon,  being  one  of  those  Temples  which  Vi. 
truvius  calls  IfyiheMra,  has  no  windows ;  but 
is  lighted  f^om  its  summit  by  a  circular  open- 
ing,  or  eye,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 
twenty  .seven  feet 
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Group  of  a  Vestal  and  a  Child  found 
in  the  subterranean  part  of  the  Build- 
ing; this  Vestal  is  now  called  S. 
^nna.*^  Busts,  monuments,  and  in- 
scriptions, to  the  memory  of  distin- 
guished characters  whose  talents  have 
thed  lustre  upon  Italy,  once  clothed 
the  walls  of  the  Pantheon;  but  are 
now  removed  to  the  Capitol;  except 
the  Inscriptions  in  memory  of  Ra- 
phael and  Annibale  Caracd,  and  a 
Monument  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Consalvl. 

BognidC^grippa.  Immediately  be- 
bind  the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa's 
Baths,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige 
remains ;  except  a  semicircular 
Building,  now  caUed  Arco  della  Ci- 
amieUa.  These  Baths,  with  the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  them,  Agrippa 
bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  the  Rio- 
man  people ;  and  within  the  Gardens 
was  a  large  reservoir  of  water  supplied 
by  the  Aqua  Virgo. 

Teatro  di  Pom])eo  Campo  di  Fiori, 
Pompey,  after  having  concluded  the 
Mithridatic  war,  built,  at  a  great 
expense,  a  Theatre  with  a  Covered 
Portico,  and  a  Curia  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the  Campo  di 
Fiori,  is  erected  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Seate  of  the  Theatre;  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  is 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the 
Site  of  the  CuriOi  in  which  Csesar 
was  assassinated.  Pompey's  was  the 
first  permanent  Theatre  built  at 
Rome;  for,  previous  to  his  days, 
theatrical  representations  were  exhi- 
bited in  temporary  edifices,  made  of 
wood.  His  theatre  was  shaped  like 
a  half  moon ;  the  circular  part  serving 
fcN*  Seats  and  Orchestra;  and  the 
straight  line  for  the  Stage.  Under 
the  seats  were  Corridors  {VomUorn)^ 
which,  by  means  of  Staircases,  con- 
ducted the  spectators  to  their  places. 
The  Proscenium,  or  Stage,  was  richly 

{d)  Tt  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Yeitals  were  obliged  to  dedicate  ten  yean  of 
their  lives  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  the 
.duties  of  their  sacred  office  to  their  suc- 
cessors. 

{e)  In  Roman  Theatres  the  dimensions  of 


adorned  with  Columns,  and  repre- 
sented a  magnificent  Hall,  terminated 
by  Niches  for  Statues  * :  and  behind 
the  Proscenium  was  a  Covered  Por- 
tico, to  which  the  Spectators  retired, 
in  case  of  rain;  as  ancient  Roman 
theatres  were  open  to  the  weather. 
Pliny  says  this  Theatre  contained  forty 
thousand  spectators  :  it  may  be  found 
in  the  marble  plan  of  Rome,  oV^  the 
Staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the  Qmi- 
tol;  and  its  covered  portico  is  menw 
tioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  remains 
of  this  Theatre,  under  the  Palazzo 
Pio,  can  only  be  seen  by  means  of 
torches.  The  First  Story  consists  of 
reticulated  Brick-work  in  excellent 
preservation;  and  under  this  Story 
is  another,  the  Foundation  Walls  of 
which  are  composed  of  immense 
Blocks  of  Stone,  without  cement, 
and  similar  to  the  very  old  walls  of 
Rome.  In  the  Lower  Story,  Baths 
and  Reservoirs  for  water  are  disco- 
verable; the  former  resembling  in 
shape  the  ancient  baths  still  seen  in 
Magna  Grsecia.  A  mutilated  Statue, 
draped,  and  similar  in  countenance  to 
the  medals  of  Pompey,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Pio.  The 
Custode  here  is  always  provided  with 
torches,  and  a  lantern,  in  order  to 
conduct  strangers  into  the  Vaults. 

Plutarch  mentions  that,  at  the  con- 
secration of  Pompey's  Theatre,  above 
five  hundred  lions  were  killed.  He 
adds  that  the  festival  terminated  with 
a  combat  of  elephants,  eighteen  in 
number ;  some  of  whom  being  wound- 
ed, endeavoured,  so  far  as  groans  and 
gesticulations  went,  to  ask  quarter  of 
the  Romans;  and  their  petition  was 
granted,  because  the  soldiers  who 
served  under  Pompey  in  Africa  de- 
clared, they  had  promised  the  ele- 
phants not  to  hurt  them,  when  these 
sagacious  animals  were  embarked  for 
Europe. 

the  Stage  were  large:  because  the  whole  re- 
presentation  was  exhibited  there;  and  the 
-Orchestra  (called,  in  English  theatres, 'the 
pit)- was  small ;  because  it  served  only  for  .the 
accommodation  of  Senators  and  Magistrates. 

1»  ^ 


Tlie  Palaao  3toppani,  buill  "after 
ihB  dtiigna  of  Hnphuel,  near  the 
OhuTcb  of  S.  And™  ilelln  Vallu, 
cnnuuns,  al  tliO  foot  of  the  Stair- 
case, an  ancient  Stalue  of  Marcua 
Aurelius:  and  not  fur  hence,  near 
Che  I^liuni  Matlei,  in  B  unsll  Court 
belonging  to  a  CanvenI  anncicd  to 
the  Cliurch  of  S.  Nicolo  Cesarini, 
arc  remains  of  a  circular  Temple 
will!  fluted  coliimiis  of  tufo ;  and 
probably  that  which  was  dedicated  by 
SjlU  to  Hercules. 
■  PiatM  A^oMno.  This  was  an- 
ciently the  Circui  jigoruUi*  !  no  called, 
perhaps,  from  having  been  the  bpot 
whefe  the  Agonal  games,  inslitulej 
by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus,  were 
celelirated.  It  h  one  of  the  largest 
Piazzas  in  Ronle,  and  ha«  retained  its 
original  shape.  Gregory  XIII,  em- 
belilsbed  it  with  two  Fountains ;  one 
Of  wliich  is  oroamenled  with  a  Triton, 
by  Bernini;  and  otiier  sculpture,  \iy 
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erected  (he  centre  Fountain,  after  the 
de^gn  of  Bernini.      It  conusts  of  a 

fiiet  in  diameter;  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  Koclc,  with  tbe  Statue 
of  a  Sea-horse  ou  one  side,  and  on 
another  that  of  a  Lion  ;  on  ttie  sum- 
mit of  this  rock  is  an  Obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics, 
and  lifly-one  Paris  feet  in  height ;  it 
was  found  in  the  Circus  of  HomuluB. 
Ttie  four  sides  of  the  roCk  are  like- 
wise embellislied  with  four  colossal 
Statues,  representing  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal Rivers  of  the  world;  namely, 
ttie  Ganges,  the  Nile',  the  Plsls, 
and  the  Danube.  The  Fountain 
does  honour  lo  the  tasle  of  Bernini. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agime,  in  Piaaa 
Naiiena.  This  Church,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  contains 
stately  columns  of  granite,  a  beautiful 
Pavement,  a  Cupola  finely  painted  by 
Ciro  Ferri,  Cotbellini,  and  Baciccio  ; 
B  Statue  of  S.  Agnes  in  tlie  flumes, 

CfJ  Tlie  Statue  of  the  NUc  liu  Ua  heid 
cavemd,   to  signlf)  thai  IM  Bource  *«i  un. 
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called    a.    Sebastbino;    seier)^ 
line  Bassi  Rilieii  (the  most  atriki 
of  which  is  S.  Eu^lacbio  among 
beasts,  by  Ercole  Ferratu)  .    "     ' 
soleum  of  Innocent  X  ;  an  altar 
crusted  with  flowered  alahssler, 
omaniente<l  with   Columns  of  i 
antique;  and  a  group  in  marble  ^ 
tlie  Holy   Pauiity,  by   Sameiiichiq^ 


■ikiMf- 
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Guidi. 


da  Carava 
of  Niobe. 
obliterated  this  fim 


i  Navona,  i 


ittng  the  Sn>f)r 
'hitewBsh  has    nqi^ 


nara.  ^     This  Theatre,  sail 
been  the  second  built  at  I 

of  bis  Ncphe# 


^% 


Marccllus;    and  the 

so  flne  as  to  have  served  t 


are  quite  di 
in  their  ruins,  the  seats,  orchestra,  aj 
stage.  Almost  half,  however,  of  to 
Wall  belonging  U. 
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Theatre  remains,  and,  though  1 
mentably  defaced,  proves  its  magr 
Gcence.  The  Portico  of  the  Orougf 
Story,  which  led  lo  tl 
staircases,  is  Roman  Doric,  and  t, 
second    Story 

was  built  with  large  blocks  of  ti 
vertino,  and  held  near  thirty  llionsa  ., 
spectators.  In  order  to  see  lhelaw|t^ 
part  of  this  beautiful  Theatre,  e^ 
which  the  Orsiui  Palace.now  atand% 
It  is  necessary  to  appoint  the  Custo^ 
of  that  Palace  to  be  in  waiting  ll'^A 
about  eleven  in  llie  forenoon.  TtA 
Arches,  Corridors,  and  Substrucliiri)* 
of  the  Stories  now  remaining  ■ 
highly  worth  notice;  and  in  i 
Lovrer  Story  were,  according  to  an. 
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pesnbce,  Baths'  and  Reservoirs  for 
wkterrlike  those  in  Pompey's  Theatre, 
.l^britig  the  -dark  ages,  the  subterra- 
jteitn  tMfft  of  ^e  Theatre  of  Maicelhis 
^f^  converted  into  a  place  of  confine- 
ment :  and  on,  or  near,  <hifi  spot,  the 
'Jpriton  of  the  JDecemwi  once  stood ; 
in  which  Prison,  according  to  Pliny 
ifchd  Valerius  Ulaxinius,  a  woman  was 
tf^ondemned  to  be  starred  io  death, 
4uid  sawed  by  -her  daugbto*,  who  had 
Jiot  long  been  brought  to  bed,  and 
who  got  access  to  her,  and  supported 
Jier  with  her  milk:  till,  at  length, 
when  tbis  circumstance  was  disco- 
vered, the  mother  received  pardon  for 
tiie  daughter's  sake ;  a  pension,  like- 
wise, was  bestowed  upon  them ;  and 
a  temple  raised  jon  the  spot  to  filial 
piety.  The  Church  of  S.  Nicola  in 
iCarcere  now  stands  immediately  x>Ter 
the  Prison. 

Portico  d'Octavia,  This  magnificent 
£dlfice  stood  between  the  Flaminian 
Crrcus  and  Marcellus's  Theatre,  in 
iliat  part  of  Rome  now  occupied  by 
the  Pescheria,  or  Oreat  Fish-market, 
«nd  the  Church  of  S.  Angeio  in  Pes* 
thensL-;  .and  was  built  by  Augustus, 
in  honour  of  his  sister,  Octavia; 
chiefiy  for  the  purpose  <^  sheltering 
the  people  fvom  rain.  Its  form  seems 
Sp  hare  been  a  parallelogram,  sup- 
{)oiSBed  by  nearly  three  hundred  co- 
lumns, and  adorned  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  It 
enclosed  a  court,  where  stood  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Juno,  and  another 
/dedicated  to  Jupiter;  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  were  built  afler  the  designs 
of  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  two  wealthy 
Lacedaemonian  architects  * :  but,  hav- 
ing sufiWred  from  fire,  these  temples 
were  restored  in  the  reign  of  Septi- 
liiius  Severus  and  Caxacalla,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  inscription  still  visible. 
The  Portico  c^Octavia  likewise  com- 
prised an  ezhibition-haU  for  paintings, 

. ,  (i)  PlioY  tays,  these  architect*  ofilnred  to 
t)liild  at  their  own  expense  the  temples  in 
ijuestion,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in. 
■crlbe  them  with  their  names :  but  this  ho. 
niux  having  been  refused,  tbey  sculptured  in 
the  volutes  of  the  ccdumns  a  JJmad  and  a 


I  on  certain  days  of  the  year.'  -Judging 
by  ttie  shape  of  this  Portico  and  its 
Interior  buildings  preserved  in  the 
ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome,  the 
present  remains  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  Entrances,  in 
form  square,  with  two  fronts  similar 
to  each  other,  and  both  embellished 
with  fluted  Corinthian  Columns  of 
white  marble,  supporting  an  Entabla- 
ture and  Pediment,  all  finely  exe- 
cuted;  and  among  the  ornaments  of 
the  capital  of  every  Column,  is  a  Ro- 
man Eagle. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  standing  near  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  and  likewise  as  being  or- 
namented wi^  several  famous  Grecian 
statues,  was.  According  to  supposition, 
erected  by  Metellus  Macedonicus; 
and  AS  likewise  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  marble  edifice  seen  at  Rome. 
Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Por* 
tico  of  Octavia,  the  same  Metellus 
erected  a  Portico  contiguous  to  thp 
Temple  of  Apollo. 

Tempio  d* JSsculapio,  now  Chiesa  di 
8»  Bartolommeo.  This  Church  stands 
on  what  is  called  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber ;  being  precisely  the  space  be 
tween  the  Pans  Cestius  and  the  Pons 
Fabricius.  The  Romans  have  a  tra* 
dition  that  this  island  was  formed  bjr 
the  com  belonging  tp  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  hav.- 
ing  been  cut  down,  and,  by  OKder  of 
the  Consuls,  thrown  into  the  river. 
About  the  year  of  Rome  462,  when 
the  City  suffered  from  a  pestilence, 
the  fiii^lline  Leaves  wese  consulted  ^; 
an  embisusy  was  sent^  in  consequence, 
to  bring  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus  to 
Rome  ;  and  the  Serpent,  worshipped 
by  the  Epidaurians,  under  the  name  of 
^sculapius,  is  said  to  have  followed 
the  unbassadors  into  their  galley,  re- 
mained with  them  during  their  voyage 
home,  and  then  to  have  quitted  the 

Frog— 2«avpK  and  Bct^xK— being,  in 
Greek,  the  names  of  the  architects  as  well  as 
the  reptiles. 
(k)  Onie  SybiUine  oradet  were  written  ot^ 
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vessel  and  swum  to  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber,  where  a  temple  was  built  for 
him :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  event,  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  is  cut 
on  one  of  the  stones  which  served  for 
the  foundation  of  the  temple.  The  Ser- 
pent, however,  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
Convent  belonging  to  the  Church ;  and 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  Gar- 
den without  an  order  from  a  Cardinal. 
The  Columns  in  the  Church  appear 
to  be  antique,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
JEsculapius ;  the  Sarcophagus,  which 
forms  the  altar,  is  handsome.  ^ 

Ckiesa  di  S'.  Cediia  in  Trastevere. 
Tliis  Edifice  stands  on  the  Found- 
ations of  the  House  of  S.  Cecilia,  and 
contains  the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered 
martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble  is  placed 
in  the  Court  leading  to  the  Church ; 
and  the  Portico  is  embellished  with 
andque  Columns,  two  of  which  are 
granite.  The  great  altar  of  the 
Church  is  ornamented  with  four  Co- 
lumns of  nero  and  bianco  antico  sup- 
porting a  Baldacchino  of  Parian 
marble;  under  which  rest  the  relics 
of  S.  Cecilia,  in  a  Tomb  composed 
of  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper, 
verde  antique,  agate,  and  bronze 
gilt.  Here  likewise  is  the  Statue 
of  S.  Cecilia  by  Stefano  Mademo, 
in  the  position  in  which  she  was  found 
after  her  martyrdom !  The  Pavement 
encircling  the  Altar  is  of  alabaster 
and  various  precious  marbles;  and 
the  Ceiling  is  lined  with  ancient 
Mosaics.  Here,  also,  are  a  small 
round  Picture  of  the  Caracci  School, 
and  an  ancient  Pontifical  Chair.  On 
the  right  of  the  great  door  of  the 
Church  is  an  ancient  Vapour  Bath, 
quite  perfect';  the  Walls  of  which 
contain  earthen  flues  to  convey  hot 
air.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Place  where  S.  Cecilia  was  killed  :  it 
is  now  converted  into  a  Chapel ;  and 
here  are  two  Pictures  in  the  style  of 
Guido ;  the  one  representing  the  De- 

. .  (^^  According  to  Plutarch  there  were,  in 
tHis  Jgiaad,  three  tewplet,  one  dedicated  to 


capitation  of  the  Sunt,  the  other  ber 
Coronation. 

Basilica  de  S*,  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Tabema  Meritoria,  which  was 
a  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers.  The 
Portico  of  this  Edifice  is  supported 
by  antique  granite  Columns,  and  con- 
tains ancient  Mosaics,  and  several 
ancient  Inscriptions.  The  Church  is 
a  noble  structure,  divided  into  three 
naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent  an- 
tique Columns  of  red  and  grey  gra- 
nite :  four  Columns  of  the  same  de- 
scription support  a  fine  architrave; 
and  some  of  the  Capitals  are  oma^ 
mented  with  Headft  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Harpocrates.  The  Pavement  is 
that  kind  of  Mosaic  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  and  called  Opus  Alexandri- 
num.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling 
of  the  middle  aisle  is  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Domenicbino! ! !  and 
the  Chapel  to  the  left,  on  approaching 
the  great  altar,  is  embellished  with 
Frescos  attributed  to  the  same  excel- 
lent artist.  The  Baldacchino  of  the 
great  altar  is  supported  by  four  Co- 
lumns of  porphyry,  and  in  the  Tribuna 
are  Mosaics  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Here,  likewise,  are  two  still  more 
ancient  Mosaics:  the  one  represent- 
ing Birds,  the  other  a  Sea-port.  This 
Basilica  also  contains  an  ancient  Pon- 
tifical chair ;  together  with  the  tombs 
of  two  celebrated  painters,  the  Cav. 
Lanfranco,  and  Ciro  Ferri. 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church, 
is  a  Fountain,  made  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Adrian  I,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  modem  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S^.  Prisca,  Mo7ite  Aven- 
tino.  On  the  left,  in  ascending  the 
Aventine  Hill  from  Rome,  is  this 
Church ;  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  pagan  Temple.  Twenty- 
four  antique  Columns  yet  remain ; 
and  an  Isiaic  Table  was  found  near 
the  Church ;  which  circumstance  leads 
some   persons  to   imagine   it  was  a 

iEsculapius,  another  to  Jupiter,  and  a  third 
toFaunuf. 
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Temple  of  Isis ;  especially  as  Isis  had 
a  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  S^*  Sabina,  Farther  to 
the  right,  is  this  noble  Edifice,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  built  by  Servius 
TuUius  for  the  common  use  of  the 
cities  of  Latium ;  and  therefore  called 
Templum  commune  Latium.  ^ :  or,  else, 
on  Uie  site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  built  by  Camillus.'*  But  all 
we  know  to  a  certainty  on  this  subject 
is,  that  the  Portico  contains  four  an- 
tique Columns,  two  of  which  are  rare 
granite ;  that  the  interior  of  the  Church 
is  supported  by  twenty-four  particu- 
larly beautiful  antique  fluted  Shaflts 
of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
Bases  and  Capitals ;  and  that  the 
shape  of  the  Church  resembles  an 
ancient  temple.  In  the  last  Chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  Pic- 
ture, by  Sassoferato,  representing  the 
Madonna,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Caterina, 
and  Angels  ! !  The  small  Paintings 
round  this  fine  work  are  good  :  they 
represent  the  Life  of  our  Saviour. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio.  Still  farther 
to  the  right  is  this  Structure,  supposed, 
by  some  persons,  to  have  been  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules.  °  Here  are  an  ancient 
Pavement  and  an  ancient  Well.  The 
great  altar  is  adorned  with  fine  Co- 
lumns of  verde  antique:  the  Taber- 
nacle is  handsome ;  and  adjoining 
to  the  Church  is  the  Villa  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  said  to  stand  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the 
B(maDea.^  The  Garden  belonging 
to  this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view. 
Behind  the  Aventine  Hill  is  Monte 
Testaccio,  anciently  Mons  Testaceus; 
which,  though  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
Cm)  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  says,  *'  TuU 
Hue  built  the  Temple  of  Diana  fbr  the  com- 
men  use  of  the  people  of  Latium,  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  the  highest  ground  at  Rome, 
where  thev  assembled  annually,  held  a  Fair, 
and  oflf'ered  sacrifices  to  the  Goddess.^ 

(n)  Camillus  vowed  a  Temple  to  Juno  at 

the  siege  of  Veil,  and  erected  it  on  this  HilL 

(o)  Because  a  statue  of  Hercules,  when 

young,  executed  in  basalt,  and  preserved  in 

the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found  here 


three  Paris  feet  in  height,  and  above 
five  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  is 
composed,  almost  entirely,  of  pot- 
sherds ;  conjectured  to  have  been 
heaped  upon  this  spot,  in  former  ages, 
by  workmen  belonging  to  the  potteries 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sejxdcro  di  Cojo  Cestio.  This  Pyra- 
mid was  erected  in  memory  of  Caius 
Cestius,  one  of  the  Epulones,  a 
College  of  Priests,  instituted  to  pro- 
vide banquets,  called  Leetistemia,  as 
offerings  to  the  gods ;  whose  statues, 
laid  on  superb  couches,  were  placed 
at  table,  as  the  principal  guests,, 
while  the  banquet  was  eaten  by  the 
Epulones.^  Of  Cesdus's  private  his- 
tory vre  are  ignorant;  but,  as  the 
name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  ixt 
an  inscription  on  the  Monument, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  erected 
during  the  Augustan  age  r  it  measures 
an  hundred  and  thirteen  Paris  feet  in 
height ;  and  each  of  its  four  sides  is^ 
at  the  base,  sixty-nine  feet  in  length  : 
it  was  built,  agreeably  to  the  testament 
of  Cestius,  in  three  hundred  and  thirty 
days ;  and  ornamented  with  Paintings, 
relative  to  the  Sacred  Ceremonies  of 
the  Epulones^  and  still  visible,  though 
much  injured  by  time.  It  stands 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  called  Osti' 
ensis,  by  Aurelian,  and  was  on  the 
outside  of  Rome  till  he  extended  her 
walls. 

Terme  di  CaracaUa*  On  the  plain 
below  the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to 
the  Coelian  Hill,  are  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Caracalla*s  Baths  ;  which 
contained  sixteen  hundred  SelUBf  or 
bathing  places ;  besides  Labra,  or 
immense  bathing  tubs,  of  granite  and 
porphyry ;.  and  were  ornamented  with 
peculiarly  fine  pieces  of  sculpture; 

fp)  The  Earth. 

Xq)  At  this  festival  stools,  j|Bdl  couche» 
covered  with  magnificeali 'cafpets  and  cu- 
shions, were  arranged  round  a  table  sump, 
tuously  served ;  and  the  statues  of  the  hea. 
then  divinities  invited  to  the  banquet  were 
placed  either  on  the  stools,  or  the  couches. 
To  accord  with  human  customs,  Jupiter,  as 
a  male,  was  deposited  on  a  couch  ;  and  Juno 
and  Minerva,  at  females,  were  seated  ^xw 
stools. 
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th^  tielelimtcd  Belvedere  Torso,  the 
Hercales  of  Glycon,  the  group  called 
(he  Toro  Famese,  and  the  Famese 
Flora,  having  all  been  found  here. 
Tliis  Building  (of  a  square  form,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  Paris  feet  in 
extent)  was  begun,  according  to  Eu- 
sebiuo,  in  the  earl;  part  of  Caracalla's 
feign,  and  finished  before  his  death ; 
except!tlM  Porticoes,  which  were  com- 
menced afterwards,  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus.  The  Edifice 
con^sted  of  two  Stories  above  ground, 
standing  on  two  or  three  Stories  of 
subterranean  apartments :  and  the 
most  convenient  way  of  seeing  what 
remains,  is  to  drive  just  beyond  a 
Home,  called  Via  Antonina,  on  the 
road  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and 
enter  the  first  Garden- Gate  on  the 
right;  which  leads  to  part  of  the 
Ground-floor  of  these  gigantic  ruins : 
namely,  a  long  line  of  Bathing  Rooms 
apd  other  Apartments ;  the  former  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 

-  dicated  to  the  use  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned  to 
the  officers  who  regulated  the  police 
of  the  Baths,  and  the  servants  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  furnaces,  dressing 
rooms,  &c.  Steps  lead  from  these 
ruins  to  the  Story  above  them ;  where 
a  Gate  may  be  found,  which  opens 
into  the  Via  Antonina;  toward  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  another  Gate, 
leading  to  tlie  interior  of  the  Two 
Upper  Stories  of  the  Edifice.  Here 
may  be  traced  two  open  Courts  sur- 
rounded with  Porticoes,  a  large  Cen- 
tral Hall,  or  Xi/stum,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  eight  stupen- 
dous columns  of  granite  ;  a  circular 
Hall ;  and  the  great  Bath,  called 
Cella  SoleariSi  in  length  above  an  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet,  and  in 
width  above  an  hundred  and  thirty : 
and  notwithstanding  these  vast  di- 
mensions, the  Ceiling  is  said  to  have 
been  supported  entirely  by  bars  of 
bronze  or  plates  of  copper,  laced  to- 
^ether;  but  how  this  was  effected  is 
unknowjx     The   CeSa  Sokaris  con- 

ia/ned,  as  may  still  be  seen,  nine  en- 


trances for  water,  which  formed  am 
immense  Basin,  the  lower  part  of  its 
Walls  being  cased  with  Water*proof 
Mastic,  called  oput  Sigmimfiu  Two 
apartments,  which  appear  to  have  been 
Kitchens,  are  discoverable  ia  this 
Story ;  as  are  ruins  of  Staircases,  which 
led  to  the  Upper  Story.  The  height 
of  the  remaining  Walls  of  t&e  Edifice 
is  stupendous ;  and  the  whole  exhitnta 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  now  ex- 
isting of  ancient  Roman  architecture. 
Recent  excavations  here  have  brought 
to  light  several  Mosaic  Pavements; 
but  no  fine  sculpture,  and  not  much 
fine  marble :  tlierefore  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  all  the  best  statues  and 
other  ornaments  of  these  splendid 
Baths  have  long  since  been  discovered 
and  removed. 

SejHtlcro  degli  ScipwnL  This  Tomb 
is  situated  in  a  Vineyard,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano tlian  are  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla :  it  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  way, 
and  the  words  "  Sepulchra  Scipionum  " 
are  inscribed  over  the  door.  This  was 
the  Family  Tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grandfather  of 
Asiaticus  and  African  us :  it  is  a  hand- 
some piece  of  Doric  architecture,  very 
perfect,  very  extensive,  and  extremely 
interesting,  though  now  robbed  of  its 
most  valuable  treasures,  which  have 
been  removed  to  the  Vatican  Museiun. 
The  candles  provided  by  the  Custode 
of  tills  Subterranean  Repository,  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  persons  who 
wish  to  see  it  distinctly,  should  carry 
lights  of  their  own :  it  is  excessively 
damp. 

Pfirta  di  S,  Sebastiano.  This  is  the 
Appian  Gate,  sometimes  called  Ca- 
pena,  though  that  Gate  appears  to 
have  stood  below  the  Villa  Mattel, 
between  the  Coelian  and  Aventine 
Hills.  Immediately  within  the  Gate 
of  S.  Sebastiano  is  an  Arch,  called 
that  ofDrusus,  though  it  probably  be- 
longed to  an  Aqueduct. 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Cata- 
combe.  The  Church  is  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  Gate  :  it  has  a 
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Portioo supported  by  antiqueColuinns, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by'  ConstantiDe.  The  high  altar  dis^ 
pb^s  four  Columns  df  verde  antique ; 
and  <»rer  the  three  Doors  of  ingress 
are  Paintings  by  Antonio  Caracd* 
Under  this  Church  are  Catacombs, 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
aneient  Romans,  and  whence  they 
Uxk,  the  poKzolana  with  which  their 
buildings  were  made.  The  Christians 
oilargad  these  Catacombs,  and,  in 
thnes  of  persecution,  used  them  as 
hiding-places  and  cemeteries;  they 
are  said  to  extend  several  miles.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  stoop  in  gouig 
throu^  these  Caverns,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  neither  damp  nor 
^fficult  of  access,  llie  Passages  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  wide;  the 
Chambers  (of  which  there  are  several), 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  six 
to  eight  in  length,  some  of  them  be* 
ing  still  larger ;  and  here  it  is  said  the 
primitiye  Christians  performed  their 
reli^ous  exercises.  In  the  Walls 
are  Cavities  about  a  span  and  a  half 
high,  and  between  four  and  five  long, 
many  of  which  are  open  and  empty, 
others  closed  with  a  piece  of  marble, 
sometimes  containing  an  Inscription. 
Few  of  these  Cavities  appear  large 
enough  to  contain  a  full-grown  per- 
son, though  the  skeletons  of  children 
have  frequently  been  found  in  them ; 
and  this  circumstance  strengthens 
the  prevailing  opinion,  tliat  children, 
among  the  ancients,  were  oftener 
buried  than  burnt.  Here  have  been 
discovered  several  small  Vases,  called 
Lachrymatories,  though  more  pro- 
bably Incense  Bottles ;  and  here  like- 
wise are  places  for  cinerary  urns. 
When  this  mark  "  ^  "  is  found  upon 
a  Monument,  it  is  deemed  a  sure  in- 
dication of  a  Martyr's  Sepulchre,  be- 
ing a  composition  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  alphabets,  to  denoteProChristo-' 
The  Cross  on  a  Monument  is  also 
considered  as  a  sign  that  a  Christian 

Cr]  XPI?r02  it  the  Greek  word  for  Christ 

is)  Near  the  Church  of  SL  Sebastiano  wu 

fouud  a  square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Scnpif, 


lies  buried  there;  but  it  should  be  r^ 
membered  that  a  Cross-was  the-Egyp* 
tian  emblem  of  eternal  Ufe^  and  maqy 
crosses  have  been  discovered  upon 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  likewise  in  the 
temples  of  Serapis.  The  Churchtis 
of  S.  Lorenao  and  S.  Agnes  also  lead 
to  ancient  Catacombs:  their  extent 
cannot  be  accurately  known,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  explore  every  part 
of  them,  as  their  communications  with 
each  other  are  so  intricate,  that  several 
persons  have  lost  themselves  in  these 
subterranean  labyrinths;  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Puticvli  mentioned 
by  Horace,  Varro,  and  Festus  Pom^ 
peius,  where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only, 
or  persons  whose  circumstances  would 
not  allow  of  their  being  burnt  on 
funeral  piles,  were  deposited ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  persons  of  a  higher 
rank  might  prob^ly  be  interred  here ; 
for  the  Romans,  before  Christianity 
prevailed,  often  buried  their  dead^  as 
is  evidoit  from  monumental  inscrip- 
tions  beginning  with  the  words  Diis 
Mafdbui*  The  Chapel  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  S.  Sebastiano  contains  a 
Bust  of  that  Saint,  by  Bernini.  It  is 
necessary  to  carry  lights,  in  order  to 
see  these  Catacombs  well. 

Circo  di  Ronwh.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella,  is  the  Circus  of  Romulus 
(Son  of  Maxentius),  long  called  that 
of  Caracalla  ;  together  with  ruins  of 
various  Edifices  belonging  to  it  The 
first  of  these  that  presents  itself  is  a 
large  Rotondo,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  quarters  of  the  Praetorian  Guard, 
while  the  Emperor  attended  the  Cir- 
cus; and,  enclosing  this  Rotondo, 
whose  second  story  was  a  Serapepn  % 
are  remains  of  a  double  row  of  lofty 
walls,  between  which,  it  is  supposed, 
were  the  stables  of  the  horses  used  for 
the  chariot-races ;  while  the  open  inner 
space,  or  quadrangle,  where  stood  the 
before-named  Serapeon,  contained  the 

and  now  preserved  in  the  CapitoL  It  jvo. 
bably  belonged  to  the  Serapeon  here. 
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cars.  Near  this  building  is  an  ancient 
Sepulchre,  leading  to  the  Circus, 
wUch  is  more  perfect  than  any  other 
of  the  whole  fifteen  once  found  at 
Rome ;  for  here,  the  MettB,  the  Spina, 
the  situation  of  the  Obelisk,  the  Seats, 
and'the  Porticoes  whither  the  spectators 
retired  in  case  of  rain,  have  long  been 
discoverable ;  and  the  excavations 
made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bracci- 
ano,  for  the  purpose  of  disinterring 
the  hidden  part  of  this  Circus,  have 
brought  to  view  the  grand  Public 
Entrance,  or  Steps  leading  down  to 
the  Seats  ;  of  which  Steps  six  remain 
on  one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other ; 
tiie  Metas  (small  buildings,  hollow 
within,  and  placed  at  each  extremity 
of  the  Spina)  ;  the  whole  Spina,  or 
Platform  (whereon  stood  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Sta- 
tues, and  Altars ;  and  where,  during 
the  Shows,  bands  of  music  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stationed) ;  and 
the  Foundations  of  the  Carceres,  which 
appear  to  have  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented. This  Circus  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  a  Circular  Wall  at  the 
end  where  the  great  mass  of  spectators 
entered,  and  a  Slightly  Curved  Wall 
at  the  opposite  end,  near  the  first 
Meta,  or  Goal.  The  breadth  of  the 
Circus,  at  this  end,  is  much  greater 
than  at  the  other ;  and  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  Wall  is  a  Tower,  where 
trumpeters  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed,  to  give  signals.  The  Podium, 
or  Stand,  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
suite,  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
first  Meta ;  and  from  the  Podium  he, 
or  whoever  presided  at  these  Shows, 
gave  the  signal  for  beginning  the  en- 
tertainment. On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Circus  was  the  Praetorian  Stand. 
The  Archway  on  a  line  with  the  im- 
perial Stand  (and  immediately  front- 
ing what  are  called  remains  of  the 

(<)  The  great  skill  of  the  charioteer  con. 
sisted  in  turning  his  horses  as  near  as  pos- 
slble  to  each  Mfta^  without  injury  to  his  cha. 
riot :  and  as  the  ordinary  course  was  seven 
rounds  of  the  Circus,  he,  by  these  means, 
conaiderabiy  shortened  the  distance.  But  as 
utukil/kU  charioteen  were  iudAe  to  strike 


Temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  built 
by  Marcellus,)  is,  by  some  antiquaries, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Triumphal 
Gate;  and  probably  the  Archway, 
immediately  opposite,  was  the  Gate 
through  which  the  Dead  were  borne 
off.  In  the  centre  of  the  Carceres  there 
appears  to  have  been  another  Gate, 
through  which,  perhaps,  the  cars  en- 
tered the  Circus,  in  order  to  be  ranged 
for  starting ;  and  near  the  first  Meta 
is  a  small  Pedestal,  where  probably 
the  imperial  Standard  might  have  been 
hoisted.  The  Spina  is  a  wide  Plat- 
form, elevated  considerably  above  the 
race-course,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, by  narrow  paths,  and  fenced 
round  by  dwarf  Walls.  Pools  of 
water,  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in 
length,  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  excavations,  discovered  between 
each  Meta  and  the  Spina;  and  the 
ground  thus  accidently  overflowed,  is 
supposed  to  have  served  originally  for 
passages  from  the  Spina  to  the  Cells 
under  the  Metae.  Statues  were  dis- 
covered in,  or  near,  the  water;  and 
broken  Basdi  Rilievi,  representing 
Chariots  and  Charioteers,  were  found 
near  the  Metae ;  which  seem  to  have 
been  incrusted  with  these  ornaments, 
and  guarded  from  injury  by  large 
Circular  Stones,  found  close  to  them.^ 
Some  Fragments  o^  the  Bassi  Rilievi 
are  well  executed ;  others  were  evi- 
dently done  during  the  dark  ages.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Altars  of 
Consus  were  kept  in  the  Cells  of  the 
Metae ;  though  nothing  has  been 
found  in  those  Cells,  but  bones  of 
quadrupeds.  On  each  side  of  the 
Circus  was  a  Covered  Gallery,  the 
Roof  of  which  made  part  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Seats  for  spectators. 
The  Seats  held^about  twenty  thousand 
persons  in  ten  rows  on  each  side ;  and 
the  covered  Galleries  were  lighted  by 

their  chariots  against  the  Aftftar.  these  circular 
Stones  (lately  disinterred)  might  probably  be 
intended  to  protect  them,  victory  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  charioteer  whose 
carriage,  after  seven  rounds,  first  passed  over 
a  line  of  white  chalk  between  the  first  Meta 
and  the  shorter  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Circus. 
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windows.  Combats  of  Gladiators 
and  wild  beasts  were  sometimes  ex- 
hibited in  the  great  area  between  the 
first  Meta  and  the  Carceres;  and 
sometimes  water  was  introduced,  and 
Naumachiae  represented :  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  this  Circus  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  Chariot-races. 
In  the  Walls  here  (and  likewise  in 
some  parts  of  the  Wall  which  sur- 
rounds  Rome),  are  coarse  earthen 
Vases,  whose  spherical  shape,  operat- 
ing like  arches,  diminished  the  per- 
pendicular weight  of  the  fabric,  and 
contributed  to  strengthen  it.  This 
style  of  building  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  till  after  the  reign 
of  Caracalla;  therefore,  Antiquaries 
were  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  date 
ci  the  Circus  in*  question, '  till  the 
excavations  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  to  elucidate  this  matter, 
produced  an  Inscription,  which  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  Circus  was  con- 
structed during  the  rdgn  of  Maxen- 
tius,  and  dedicated,  a.  d.  311,  to  his 
Son,  Romulus.  To  the  north  of  this 
Circus,  in  a  neighbouring  Vineyard, 
are  remains  of  ancient  Edifices  called 
the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue, 
built  by  Marcellus,  after  his  Sicilian 
conquests,  in  the  year  of  Rome  544 ; 
and  said  to  have  been  so  constructed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the 
former,  without  passing  through  the 
latter.  The  situation  of  these  Tem- 
ples is,  however,  a  disputed  point: 
Livy  places  them  just  without  the  an- 
cient Porta  Capena ;  and  if  this  Gate 
stood,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  below 
the  Villa  Mattel,  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Vale,  between  the  Coelian  and 
Aventine  Hills,  these  Ruins  are  more 
distant  from  Rome  than  were  the 
Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  to  as- 
certain the  precise  site  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  or  any  other  ancient  Gate 
of  Rome,  is  now  scarcely  possible, 
so  often  have  the  City  Walls  been 
altered! 

Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  MeteUa.     Had 
not  the  Roman  Barons,  during  the 
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middle  ages,  converted  this  beautiful 
Structure  into  a  fortress,  and  built  a 
parapet  and  port-holes  round  its  sum- 
mit, it  might  have  lasted  to  eternity, 
so  durable  is  the  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. The  Monument  was  erected 
by  Crassus,  to  enclose  the  remains 
of  his  Wife,  Caecilia  Metella;  and 
notwithstanding  the  above-named 
ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served sepulchral  fabrics  of  ancient 
Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  this  Monu- 
ment is  an  ancient  jmbHc  Ustrina^ 
where  the  dead  were  burnt :  and  near 
the  Fossa  Cluilia,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, about  five  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  Fia  Appia,  is  a  spot  now  called 
Casale  Rotondoj  and  once  the  scene  of 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Cu» 
riatii,  denominated,  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  Horatiorum  camjnts  sacer^ 
No  vestige  remains  of  the  five  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
five  champions  who  were  buried 
there. 

JBasilica  di  S.  Paolo,  fuori  delle 
Mura.  This  venerable  Emfice,  which 
lately  fell  a  prey  to  fire,  was  erected 
by  Constantine  over  the  grave  of  S« 
Paul;  enlarged  by  Theodosius,  fin- 
ished by  Honorius,  and  enriched  with 
an  hundred  and  thirty-two  ancient 
columns  of  precious  marble:  the 
length  of  the  Structure,  exclusive  of 
the  Tribuna,  being  two  hundred  and 
forty  Paris  feet,  and  its  breadth  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Ancient 
columns,  eighty  in  number,  divided 
it  into  five  aisles ;  and  twenty-four  of 
these  columns,  placed  in  the  middle 
aisle,  were  especially  magnificent; 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
each  shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavo- 
nazzo,  beautifully  and  peculiarly 
fluted.  Splendid  columns  of  rare 
marble,  forty-two  feet  in  height  and 
fifteen  in  circumference,  were  selected 
to  support  the  great  arch  of  the  Tri- 
buna; and  behind  the  shrine  of  S. 
Paul  was  placed  a  column  with  an 
equilateral  Parian  marble  base  of 
seven  feet,  wad.  ^n^^V)  n^o'^^^    ^\\^ 
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altttrt  were  ornamented  with  thirty 
columns  of  poq^hyry ;  and  the  high 
altar  embellished  with  gems.  The 
Arch  of  the  Great  Nave  was  lined 
with  Mosaics  in  the  year  440 ;  and  on 
the  walls  (above  the  grove  of  precious 
columns  which  this  Church  presented), 
were  placed,  from  time  to  time,  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Popes,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  beginning  with 
S.  Peter,  and  ending  with  Pius  VII. 
The  pavement  was  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  marble ;  among  which  were 
ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions;  and 
the  centre-entrance  door,  consisting 
<^  bronze,  embellished  with  Bassi 
Rilievi,  was  cast  at  Constantinople  in 
1070.  Repairs  were  making;  on  the 
outside  of  this  Basilica,  by  order  of 
Pius  VII,  when,  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
1824,  the  whole  Roof  was  discovered 
to  be  in  flames ;  and,  very  soon  after, 
fell  down  into  the  aisles ;  where  the 
fire  raged  with  such  fury  that  it  ab- 
solutely calcined  the  columns  of  pavo- 
nazzo,  and  those  of  Parian  marble, 
which  adorned  the  middle  aisle ;  like- 
wise splitting  from  top  to  bottom  the 
immense  columns  which  support  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  Tribuna,  and  ruin- 
ing, in  the  same  manner,  the  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite  and  cipolino  in 
the  cross  aisle.  Even  the  columns  of 
porphyry  on  each  side  of  the  altars 
are,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  marble,  shivered  to 
pieces;  but  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
middle  aisle,  and  the  Mosaics  with 
which  it  is  lined,  though  damaged, 
are  still  remaining;  so  likewise  are 
several  of  the  Portraits  of  the  Popes : 
and  the  high  altar,  under  which  rest 
part  of  the  relics  of  S.  Paul,  is  not 
very  materially  injured.  The  Fa9ade, 
decorated  with  Mosaics  of  the  thir- 

(«)  Arohitecta  lay,  the  beams  of  cedar, 
which  supported  the  roof  of  S.  PauPs,  were 
so  prodigiously  thick  that  they  must  have 
smouldered  for  days,  before  the  flames  burst 
jQavth}  and  it  is  eveo  ooQiectured  that  a 
train  of  combustibles  must  have  been  em- 

ployed  in  oxdae  to  make  the  fire  communicate 

drtow  beam  to  beam. 


teenth  century,  remains  entire;  as 
does  the  Colonnade  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIII :  but  the  large  door  of 
bronze,  cast  at  Constantinople,  was 
partly  melted  by  the  violence  of  the 
conflagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
these  ruins  without  deeply  regretting 
that  the  work  of  centuries,  and  the 
most  ancient  Basilica  of  the  Christian 
world,  should  have  been  thus  rapidly 
and  unaccountably  destroyed." 

Chiesa  di  S,  Paolo  aUe  tre  Fontane. 
Near  two  miles  beyond  the  ruins  of 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul  is  the  spot 
where  this  great  Apostle  suffered; 
and  where  considerable  numbers  of 
Christians  were  executed,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian, 
after  he  had  employed  them  in  build- 
ing his  Baths.  On  this  spot  (an- 
ciently ad  jiqvas  Salvias),  are  three 
Churches:  the  first,  S*,  Maria  Scala 
Cadi,  was  built  by  Vignola,  and  is 
thought  a  good  piece  of  architecture  : 
the  inside,  an  octagon,  contains  a 
Mosaic,  by  Francesco  Zucca,  of  the 
School  of  Vasari ;  said  to  be  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind  executed  in  good 
taste,  after  the  revival  of  the  Arts. 
The  second  Church,  that  of  Saints 
Fincenzo  and  Anasiasio,  contains  Fres- 
cos of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a  Noli  me 
tangere,  and  the  Baptism  of  our  Sa- 
viour, all  executed  after  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  but  much  injured,  except 
the  two  last.  The  third  Church,  that 
of  iS^.  Paul,  was  built  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  does  him  honour: 
its  interior  contains  two  Altars,  and 
three  Fountains  called  miraculous; 
together  with  ten  Columns  of  rare 
marble^,  which  ornament  the  foun- 
tains and  altars.  Hera  is  a  White 
Stone,  on  which  S.  Paul  i^  supposed 
to  have  been  decapitated:  and  here. 

The  Kings  of  JEEngUuid  were,  before  the 
Reformation,  pr<^ector8  of  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  protector  of  S.  Peter's,  the  King 
of  France  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  and 
the  King  of  Spain  of  S».  Maria  Maggiore. 

(v)  Two  m  these  columns  are  of  green 
porphyry. 
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likewise,  is  a  Hcture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  S.  Peter,  by  Guide ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  finely  executed, 
but  is  now  much  spoiled. 

Excavations  on.  the  estate  ^  the  de^ 
ceased  Duchess  of  Chablais.  Return- 
ing from  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane, 
we  see,  on  the  right,  not  far  distant 
from  the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella, 
two  Excavations,  which  have  recently 
disclosed  the  lower  part  of  two  an- 
cient Roman  Villas.  That  nearest  to 
the  Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Consul 
Marcus  Procus,  or  his  Daughter ;  and 
displays  the  Shape  and  Walls  of  se- 
veral Rooms,  where  Bassi  Relievi  and 
a  Statue  have  been  found;  and  also 
some  beautiful  Pavements.  The 
rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted  like 
those  at  Pompeii.  The  plan  of  this 
Villa  is  cliscoverable,  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  apartments  were  small,  though 
numerous.  Here  was  found  Ancient 
Glass,  some  pieces  being  very  thick, 
others  very  thin,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay. The  Villa,  on  the  hill  to  the 
left,  exhibits  Subterranean  Arches, 
above  which  are  the  Foundations  of  a 
square  Portico,  once  supported,  as  it 
seems,  by  forty  stuccoed  pillars.  The 
centre  of  this  Portico  is  not  excavated : 
the  Walls  appear  to  have  been  adorned 
vdth  Paintings ;  and  the  Floors  paved, 
like  those  of  the  opposite  Villa ;  which 
was  discovered  in  consequence  of  a 
piece  of  tessellated  pavement  being 
worked  out  of  a  mole-hill. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano  aUa  Cqfarella, 
On  the  eminence  above  the  Fountain 
of  Egeria  is  a  Church  dedicated  to  S. 

(to)  The  Hionysia  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Greeks ;  though  aifterwards  observed  bv  the 
Romans.  Small  gold  baskets,  containing 
Aruits  mingled  with  serpents,  were  sometimes 
carried  by  noble  virgms  at  these  festivals. 
The  worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress  and 
actions,  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bac- 
chus ;  they  clothed  themselves  with  fauns* 
skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres;  carrying  in 
their  hands  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes^ 
and 'crowning  their  heads  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine-leaves,  flowers.  &c.  And  the  lower 
classes  of  the  modem  Romans  go  annually, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Mav,  to  the  Vdley  m 
the  Caffarella;    where  they  carouse,  and 


Urbano;  and  originally  an  aneient 
Temple;  which,  from  the  eld.Bome 
of  the  spot,  ad  Camcenasj  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Muses,  till  the  discovery  (in  the  sub- 
terranean part  of  the  Building)  of  an 
Altar  inscribed  to  Bacchus,  by  Apro- 
nianus,  interpreter  of  his  mysteries, 
and  exhibiting  the  Dionysiac  Serpent.^ 
This  discovery  led  antiquaries  to 
change  their  opinion,  and  conclude 
that  the  Temple  was  consecrated  to 
Bacchus.  Four,  fluted  Composite  Co- 
lumns of  white  marble,  which  i^pear 
to  have  originally  supported  the  Pof- 
tico,  or  vestibule,  now  make  part  of 
the  Exterior  Wall  of  the  Church: 
under  the  Portico,  on  the  right  of  the 
£ntrance>door,  is  the  Altar  inscribed 
to  Bacchus ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
Church  (in  form  a  parallelogram)  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  Frieze  of 
Stucco,  and  Medallions  of  the  same 
description  on  the  Ceiling.  The 
Crypt,  where  the  Dionysiac  Altar  was 
found,  merits  notice,  as  it  probably 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Temple. 

Fontana  delta  Dea  Egeria.  This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
was  consecrated,  by  Numa  Pompiliusy 
to  the  Wood  Nymphs ;  and  the  water 
which  supplied  its  Fountain  was  the 
O  vidian  Almo.  At  the  upper  end 
of  a  Grotto  displaying  considerable 
remains  of  the  opus  reticulatum,  and 
situated  below  the  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, in  the  Valley  of  the  CafiTareHa 
(formerly  ad  Canuenas),  are  remains 
of  a  Recumbent  Statue,  called  £geria» 
though  supposed,  by  antiquaries,  to 
represent  the  Almo^ ;  and  round  the 

crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers  ; 
thence  returning  to  Rome  like  Bacchanala, 
dancing  and  sinmng  to  various  instruroenta 
of  music.  This  festival  commences  with  the 
dawn,  and  ends  about  midday.  The  l<lwer 
classes  of  modem  Romans,  fas  already  men- 
tioned,  retain  many  of  the  religious  customs 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  therefore  this  annual 
festival  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Urbano  alia  CanxreUa  having 
been  originally  a  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

(«)  Supposed  to  be  the  il^na  Aftffvwrtf,  witii 
which  the  tradesmen  of  Rome  performed 
certain  expiatory  ablutiont.  Luitaal  rites  hs 
honour  of  Cties  weie  likewlie  c€lfiltn(»^  ^^ 
the  Almo. 
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Walls  are  Niches,  apparently  made 
lor  the  reception  of  other  statues. 
This  is  denominated  tlie  GroUo  of 
JEgeria:  but,  as  it  seems  probable 
that  there  were  several  of  these  Nyni' 
phma  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Almo,  and 
4U9  it  likewise  appears,  from  classic 
writers,  that  the  Fountain  of  Egeria 
was  near  the  ancient  Porta  Capena, 
we  have  no  good  authority  for  calling 
the  Fountain  in  question  that  of 
Egeria. 

Tempno  di  Redicolo,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Bedeundo.  Beyond  the  Foun- 
tun  called  that  of  Egeria,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  same  vall^,  is  a  beautifiil 
small  Structure  of  brick,  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  and  once  embellished 
widi  a  portico  now  destroyed.  This 
building  has  long  been  denominated 
Tempio  di  Redicdo,  or,  more  properly, 
Bedeundo ;  which  Temple  was  erected 
when  Hannibal  raised  the  siege  of 
Rome  and  returned  toward  Naples, 
and  therefore  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Beturfij  as  the  word  expresses:  and 
the  situation  of  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion, on  a  spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  HannibaPs  Camp^,  would  establi^ 
the  belief  that  it  may  be  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Return,  did  not 
Pliny  describe  that  Temple  as  stand- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia,  in 
an  opposite  direction.  According  to 
tome  opinions,  the  last-named  edifice 
is  the  small  Temple  of  Hercules  no- 
ticed by  Martial. 

Porta  Pia.  This  Gate,  built  by 
Pius  IV,  was  anciently  called  Porta 
NoTMTitana;  because  it  led  to  No- 
mentum. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese  Juori  deUe 
Mura>  This  Edifice,  which  is  about 
one  mile  from  Rome,  was  erected  by 
Constantine  over  the  grave  of  S. 
Agnes,  at  the  desire  of  his  Daughter 
Constantia.  A  Corridor,  containing 
forty-five  steps  of  fine  marble,  leads 

iy)  Near  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  a 

Sebastiano,  on  the  left,  is  a  Marsh  :  beyond 

this  Marsh  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  Chapel 

vflkwtine  quo  vadit,  where  the  road  divides 

Into  two  iMTuicbeg ;  that  on  the  left  leading 

to  the  Tempitf  di  Bedeundo:  and  (torn  the 


down  into  the  Church;  and  on  the 
Walla  of  this  Corridor  are  ancient 
Inscriptions.  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  sixteen  antique  Columns;  two  of 
which  are  pavonazzo,  beautifully 
fluted ;  and  the  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  met  with  at  Rome. 
Four  other  Columns,  near  the  high 
altar,  are  of  rare  marble ;  and  those 
which  support  the  Baldacchino  are  of 
the  finest  porphyry.  The  High  Altar 
is  composed  of  precious  marbles,  and 
enriched  with  two  antique  Candelabra 
of  bronze  gilt ;  under  it  lie  the  ashes 
of  S.  Agnes.  The  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna contains  a  beautiful  antique 
Candelabrum,  and  a  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Michael  Angelo. 

Chiesa  di  Sf*  Costanza,  Near  the 
Church  of  S.  Agnes  is  that  of  S\ 
Costanza ;  dedicated,  by  Constantine, 
to  Christian  worship,  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  burial-place  for  his  daughter. 
This  elegant  RrOtondo,  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Bacchus,  still  retains  its 
ancient  form.  The  Cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  granite  Co- 
lumns, placed  in  a  double  circle ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  Church  is  an 
elevated  Platform,  on  which  the  pa- 
gan altar  seems  formerly  to  have 
stood,  and  where  the  remains  of  S. 
Costanza  afterwards  rested.  That 
part  of  the  Ceiling  nearest  to  the  cir- 
cular wall  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
ancient  Mosaics,  representing  a  Vin- 
tage, Birds,  and  Arabesques ;  and  ap- 
parently executed  when  the  arts  were 
in  their  highest  perfection.  The  por- 
phyry Sarcophagus,  ornamented  with 
Boys  and  Grapes,  which  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  was  taken  from  this 
Temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S*. 
Costanza  are  considerable  remains  of 
a  Structure  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Hyppodrome,  built  by  Constantine.* 

commencement  of  the  Marsh  to  this  Temple, 
and  perharts  fartlier,  appears  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Hannibal's  Camp. 

(«)  Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Costanza,  on 
the  right,  in  the  Garden  of  the  ViUa  Ruffini, 
is  a  Columbarium,  containing  a  large  number 
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A   little  farther   on,  is  the   VUla 
Faonte,  where  it  is  believed  that  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  existence;    and, 
about  one  mile  from  this  Villa,  is  the 
Ponte  Lamentano,  anciently  Pons  No- 
mentanuSi  near  which  are  remains  of 
two   Sepulchres;    that    on    the    left 
appears  to  have  been  the  Tomb  qfMe<- 
nenitis  Agripjxii  and  now  serves  as  a 
shelter  for  oxen;  the  other  is  nearly 
destroyed.    Immediately  behind  these 
tombs  rises,  in    an    amphitheatrical 
form,  the  M<m$  Sacer  s  whither  the 
Plebeians  retired  in  the  year  of  Rome 
260,  by  the  advice  of  Sicinius;  till 
persuaded  to  return,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Menenius  Agrippa:  and  whither 
they  again  retired,   in  the   year  of 
Rome   305,    in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius. 

Porta  di  S>  Lorenzo*  This  Edifice, 
originally  one  of  tlie  arches  of  the 
Martian  %  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aque^ 
duct,  was  made  into  a  City  Gate  by 
Aurelian  ;  who  called  it  Porta  Colla- 
tina,  because  it  leads  to  Collatia, 
where  Lucretia  killed  herself.^ 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.  About  one 
mile  from  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo  is 
this  Church ;  which  was  erected  by 
Constantine  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Neptune,  of 
which  there  are  considerable  and 
beautiful  remains:  namely,  the  six 
Pillars  of  the  Portico,  four  of  which 
are  fluted ;  two  Pillars  of  green  por- 
phyry at  the  extremity  of  the  Tribuna 
behind  the  high  altar ' ;  four  of  red 
porphyry,  which  support  the  Baldac- 
chino ;  a  fine  antique  Cornice  round 
the  Tribuna ;  ten  fluted  Columns  of 
pavonazzo,  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 
two  of  them  having  Military  Capitals, 
the  other  eight  Corinthian  Capitals 
beautifully  executed ;  twenty-two  Co- 
lumns of  oriental  granite,  which  sup- 

of  cinerary  urns,  human  bones,  and  in«crip. 
tions.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  public  burial- 
place. 

{a)  The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan 
work,  merits  notice  on  account  of  its  great 
antiquity  j  as  the  Aqua  Martia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  flrom  the 
Lake  Fucinus  (above  thirty  miles  distant) 
by  Ancus  llartius. 


port  the  Nave;  tc^ther  with  some 
Very  Ancient  Pavement,  and  some  of 
the  time  of  Constantine.  To  the 
right,  on  entering  the  Church,  is  a 
Sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  Bassi 
Rilievi,  representing  an  ancient  Mar- 
nage  Ceremony !  and,  behind  the 
high  altar  is  another  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  The 
ashes  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  other  Chris- 
tian Martyrs,  rest  here. 

Porta  Maggiore.  This  Gate,  for- 
merly called  PranesHnot  is  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  CasteUum  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct,  which  conveyed  three 
streams  of  water  to  Rome :  two  com- 
ing forty-five  miles,  and  the  third 
above  sixty.  It  is  practicable,  by  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  to  ascend  into  Uiis 
Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
The  ancient  Porta  Pranestma  seems 
to  have  been  so  called  because  it  led 
to  Praeneste ;  and  the  modem  name 
might,  probably,  have  been  given  be- 
cause the  Gate  stands  in  the  road  to 
S'.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Porta  S,  Giovanni.  This  Gate, 
formerly  called  Caelimontana,  from 
being  placed  on  the  Mons  CoeUus,  was 
restored  by  Gregory  XIII,  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta, 

The  road  beyond  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni  exhibits  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  Claudian,  Tepulan,  and 
Martian  Aqueducts;  together  with 
several  ancient  tombs :  and  near  the 
spot  where  the  Via  Latina  unites  with 
the  modem  Albano  road,  we  find  a 
small,  square,  brick  Edifice,  adorned 
with  Doric  Columns,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Mu- 
liebns,  erected  by  the  Roman  Senate, 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  Matrons,'  on 
the  spot  where  Veturia  and  Volumnia 
overcame  the  determination  of  Corio- 

(jb)  This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription 
it  bears,  must  have  been  reconstructed  1^ 
Honorius. 

(c)  The  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spartan 
architects,  already  mentioned,  are  said  to  be 
discoverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Tribuna. 
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lanus.'  This  Temple  is  supposed  to 
huve  been  restored  by  Fanstina  the 
younger ;  because  we  see,  on  the  re- 
verse of  her  silyer  medals,  a  figure  of 
Fortune  with  this  legend : 

FOKTVNJB  .   MVLIEBRI. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  is  a  large  farm, 
belonging  to  the  Torlonia  fkmily,  and 
called  Roma  Vecchia;  but,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  an  ancient  Roman 
Village  (as  the  suburbs  of  the  City 
could  scarcely  have  extended  so  far) ; 
where,  among  other  ruins,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Theatre,  Dieela,  and  Re- 
servoirs of  Baths,  one  of  them  being 
full  of  water;  they  precisely  resemble 
the  Sette  Salle  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. « 

OATKS   or   ROME,    VOT   ALREADY   MEN- 
TIONED* 

Porta  Angelica,  built  by  Pius  IV. 

Near  this  Gate  passed  the  Via  Trium- 

•  phalis,   which    came   down  from  the 

Clivus  CinruBf  &  part  of  the  Janiculum, 

now  called  Monte  Mario. 

Porta  Latina,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Porta  Ferentina. 

Porta  Pinciana^9  said  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  palace  of  the  Pin- 
cian  family  which  stood  near  it,  and 
from  whom  the  whole  Hill  was  called 
Mons  Pincitis. 

Porta  PortueniiSf  so  denominated 
from  the  magnificentHarbour  of  Porto, 
constructed  by  Claudius.  The  Gar- 
dens,  which  Julius  Caesar  bequeathed 
to  the  people,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  near  this  Gate. 

Porta  di  S*  Pancraxio,  anciently 
called  Aurdia*  By  this  Gate  Trajan's 
Aqueduct  enters  Rome :  its  course  is 
thirty-five  miles  ;  iand  in  consequence 
of  having  been  renewed,  and  aug- 

{tt)  Dionvsius  of  Halicaraassus  savs,  "  Co. 
rioUmu,  when  he  tibreatenedRome  the  second 
time,  encamped  about  thirty  itadia  flrom  that 
City,  on  the  road  leading  to  Tuacutum  :'*  and 
the  same  writ«r  addi,  ''^that  the  Temple  of 
Female  Fortune  was  erected  on  thif  qiot,  by 
the  Roman  Senate  and  Peo|ite ;  and  her  Sta. 
tue0,  two  in  number,  (one  preiented  by  the 
BoaiMn  Ladieg,  the  other  by  the  Senate  and 
-feqpte,)  placed  in  the  Tempte," 


mented  by  Paul  V,  it  Is  now  called 
Acqua  Paolo. 

The  most  frequented  roads 'which 
led  to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have  had 
double  Gates ;  one  being  allotted  to 
those  persons  who  entereid  the  City, 
and  the  other  to  those  who  quitted  it. 
Thus  the  ancient  Carmental  Gate  was 
double;  "  and  from  the  right-hand 
side  marched  out  the  Fabii."^  At 
each  Gate  a  bronze  statue  of  some  god, 
or  tutelar  genius,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  :  and  Lucretius  mentions  that 
the  right  hands  of  these  statues  were 
perceptibly  worn  by  the  frequent  kisses 
of  passengers. 

The  Gates  of  Rome  are  now  twelve 
in  number. 

WALLS  OF  EOME. 

The  original  walb  of  Rome,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  were  made  with  rough  stones 
p  laced  carelessly  one  upon  another :  but 
Tarquinius  Prisons  erected  Walls  of 
stones  cut  square  and  smooth,  each 
one  being  sufficiently  large  to  load  a 
car.  He  likewise  added  to  tliis  de- 
fence an  Agger,  or  broad  Rampart  of 
earth,  bordered  by  a  deep  and  wide 
Ditoh.  Antiquaries  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  limits  of 
his  Agger  J  though  vestiges  of  this  for- 
tification are  said  to  exist  on  the  Qui- 
rinal  Hill,  to  the  north-east  of  Dio- 
clesian*s  Baths.  Vestiges  of  theyf^^r 
constructed  by  Servius  Tullius  (who 
enclosed  the  rest  of  the  Quirinal,  the 
Viminal,  and  the  Esquiline  Hills),  are, 
as  already  noticed,  very  apparent,  un- 
der the  Terrace  of  the  Casino  Barbe- 
rini,  in  the  Domain  of  Sallust :  and 
leading  from  the  Iron  Gate  of  that 
Casino  to  the  Mound  called  Camjms 
Sceleratus,    is    another   Rampart    of 

(e)  According  to  some  opinions  these  ruins 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Pe^us  Lemont'uss 
but,  according  to  others,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  an  immense  Villa. 
Precious  marbles,  statues,  busts,  and  sarco- 
pha^  have  been  found  here. 

(g)  The  Mons  Pincius  and  the  Mont  Hor. 
tuorutn  are  synonymous. 

(A)  LiviU8,lib.  ii.  c.  49. 
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cWliy^wflteh  il6^tis  to  i«ve  been  either 
a  continuation  of  SenHkn  '■  Tullius^ 
Ag^ff'i  or  part  of  tfaM  previously  made 
b^  Tarquinius  -Priscus .  These  jiggers 
probably  ezfended  from  the  Sakurian 
Co  t^  Bs<]fiiiline  Gate  ;  because  this 
q«mrcet*<yf  Rome  was,  by  nature,  un- 
defencted.  The  Walls  which  surromid 
the  City  at  present  (comprdiending 
that  part  raised  about  the  year  850, 
by  Leo  I  Vi  to  enclose  the  Mons  Vc^ 
titarmSf  und-  secure  S.  Peter's  against 
the  Incursions  of  the  Saracens,)  are 
<iertainly  n0t  more  than  fifteen  Roman 
miles  in  circumference,  arid  according 
to  some  computations  much  less. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and 
the  Porta  Pinciana  *  the  existing  Walls 
seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  the  Sa- 
racenic manner ;  from  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana to  the  Porta  Salara  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work' of 
Belisarius;  between  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Porta  S.  Ijcrenzo  they  dismay 
a  specimen  of  the  s^le  of  building  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius;  as,  near  the 
former  Gate,  there  is  in  liie  Wall  a 
Quadrangular  Projection,  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  Barracks  erected  by 
him  for  his  Praetorian  Guards*',  and 
afterwards  converted  into  part  of  the 
City  Walls  by  Constantine,  or  Hono- 
rius.  The  Walls  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore  were  probably  built,  or  re- 
paired, during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  that  Gate  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  Arches  of  the  Castellum  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct.  The  Walls 
extending  from  the  AmphUheairum 
Cattretat  to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
and  onward  in  that  direction,  are  sup> 
posed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Honorius : 
as  indeed  are  the  greater  part  of  the 
Walls  which  now  suiround  Rome: 
though,  in  some  places,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the 

(0  Now  cloMd  up. 

(i()  Burt  of  the  CasUrum  PrtBtorhnn  maybe 
traera  In  a  Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City 
Walltt  >tnd  seenM  to  have  been  in  shape  a 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  double  agger: 
li  badfour  entrances. 

Near  the  PrcuMian  Camp,  Imt  on  the  out> 
aide  of  the  City  Walls,  wa«  the  fYaortem; 
an  extensive  building  contracted  for  the 


Pbrta  fib'  liorenM^  there  A«  pOvtionv 
of  these  Walls  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  very  remote  antiquity.* 

BRIDGES    OF    BOMS. 

Fom  MHuii  now  To/nJte  S.  jingeh. 
This  fine  Bridge,  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  ^lius  Adrianus,  and  thelt^ 
fore  called  Pons  JElhtSj  was  repaired' 
by  Clement  IX,  who,  under  tl^  di- 
rection of  Bernini,  added  the  Balus- 
trades and  Statues,  which  still  mnaih. 

Pons  TrinmphaliSf  so  called,  be* 
cause  the  Roman  generals  passed  over 
this  Bridge,  when  they  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  It  is  now  de- 
stroyed ;  but  its  remains  may  be  dis- 
covered, when  the  Tiber  is  low,  be- 
tween the  Castle  of  S.  Angeloandtbe 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini. 

Ponle  Sisto,  formerly  called  Pons 
JanictUensist  on  account  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Janiculum  HiU.  Accord*; 
ing  to  some  opinions,  this  Bridge  was 
built  by  Trajan;  and,  according  to 
others,  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  wa^ 
repaired  by  Sextus  IV,  and,  in  co<i^ 
sequence,  called  by  his  name. 

Pons  Fabriciust  now  Ponte  qucUtro 
Capu  This  Bridge  was  constructed, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  by  Fabridus, 
Curator  Viarum  (inspector  of  roads), 
and  called  Quattro  Capi  from  four 
HermsB  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  with 
which  it  was  ornamented.' 

Pons  Cesthut  now  Ponie  S  8.  i?ar- 
tolommeo*  This  Bridge  was  construct- 
ed by  Cestius,  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic,  and  repaired  about  the  year 
367  of  the  Christian  era. 

Pons  PaiatinuSy  or  Senatorius,  brok- 
en down,  and  now  called  Ponte  Botto^ 
This  was  the  first  Edifice  of  its  kind 
which  the  ancient  Romans  built  of 
stone.  The  Censor  Fulvius  is  sup- 
posed   to    have    begun,   and   Scipio 

abode  of  wild  beasts,  who  were  brought  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in. 
the  Amphitheatre. 

(0  The  Ibur  Hemue  which  eriginaUy  oiv 
namented  this  Sridge  may  still  be  disoovcred 
lying  on  the  ground  in  its  vidaity :  tbodgh 
one  or  two,  being  placed  behind  a  door^  it  ts- 
not  easy  to  find  UMca. 
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^fricanus  imd  I*  Mmnmios  to  have  | 
ftnished  it.  Julius  III»  and  Gre- 
gory XII I>  repaired  this  Bridge  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  totally  destroyed  it. 
.  iP<MM  SfMidus.  This  Bridge,  the 
first  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  was  the 
f^tork  of  Ancus  Martins ;  and  acquired 
the  name  of  Sublicius  from  the  wooden 
piles  which  supported  it.  On  this 
fridge  Horatius  Cocles  stopped  the 
aiiiiy  of  Pprsena,  till  the  Romans  had 
hproken  down  that  part  which  was  be- 
hind their  gallant  Leader ;  who  then 
tbrvw  lumielf  into  the  river,  and  swum 


to  Rome.  After  that  event,  the  planks . 
were  laid  across,  without  being  fixed; 
with  nails,  that  they  might  be  removed, 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus  ;  and  afterwards  by 
Antoninus  Pius :  but  an  inundation, 
in  the  year  780,  broke  it  down ;  and 
under  Nicolas  V,  it  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed. From  this  Bridge  the  bodies 
of  Commodus  and  Elagabalus  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  and  when  that 
river  is  low,  the  remains  of  the  Found- 
ations of  the  Bridge  may  be 
from  Ripa- Grande. 


seen 
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ROME. 
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•  ria  Pamfili,  Madama,  and  Mellini. 


Basilica  di  S.  Pietro,  S.  Peter's  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity, in  an  immense  Piazza  of  an 
oval  form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero. 
Its  centre  is  adorned  with  an  Obelisk 
of  red  Egyptian  Granite;  the  only 
one  at  Rome  which  has  been  preserved 
entire :   it  was  transported  from  Heli- 

.  (m)  This  Obelisk  is  a  single  piece  of  granite 

Mereo^-mx.  Fwris  ftet  in  wogth,  but  without 

^JS'^VifpiiJcgj  it  wa§  out  out  of  the  quarries 

ofSyene,  erected  at  Heliopolia  by  Nuncoreus, 


opolis  to  Ostia  by  order  of  Caligula ; 
and  afterwards  placed,  by  Nero,  in 
his  Circus  *" :  it  measures  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  Paris  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross ;  and  was 
erected  by  Sextus  V,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Domenico  Fontana;  who,  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in  which 

the  son  of  Scsostris :  and  dedicated,  by  Call- 
gula,  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  dlmen- 
sions  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  it  to  Rome 
are  given  by  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 
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41  lay  buri^  contnTed  forty-otie  iba- 
dsnea  with  gtrong  ropes  and  iron 
tollers;  and  though  all  the  powers  of 
tbete  machines  were  applied  at  once, 
by  means  of  eight  hundred  men  and 
one  hundred  mid  sixty  horses,  the 
work  was  not  accomplished  under 
eight  days:  and  to  transport  the 
Obelisk  to  the  place  where  it  now 
stands^  though  only  three  hundred 
paces  iirom  the  spot  where  it  lay,  cost 
four  montfas'  labour.  But  the  greatest 
^roof  of  Fontana*s  skill  in  mechanics 
was  displayed  when  he  elevated  this^ 
stupendous  mass,  and  fixed  it  in  its 
present  situation,  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chines consisting  of  fifty-two  powers, 
all  of  which  were  applied  at  the  same 
moment,  in  obedience  to  preconcerted 
signals.  Having  been  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  was  placed,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  the 
discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  An^o,  on  the  backs  of  four  lions, 
without  any  cement ;  its  own  weight 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  fall- 
ing. Report  says,  however,  that 
Fontana  nearly  miscarried  in  this  last 
operation ;  the  ropes  having  stretched 
so  much  more  than  he  expected,  that 
the  Obelisk  could  not  have  been  raised 
high  enough  to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if 
an  English  sailor,  at  a  time  when 
every  spectator  was  restricted  from 
speaking,  lest  the  signals  should  not 
be  heard  by  the  workmen,  had  not,  in 
defiance  to  this  order,  called  out — 
<<  Wet  the  ropes  !*'  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  Obelisk  in  conse- 
quence raised  to  its  destined  height.  "^ 
One  of  the  beautiful  Fountains  of  this 
Piazza  was  erected  by  Innocent  VIII; 
the  other  by  Clement  X;  and  the 
Colonnades  (a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture) were  built  by  Bernini,  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
Their  form  is  semicircular ;  and  they 
consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- four 
large  Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 

(n)  The  person  who  called  out  to  the  en. 
giaeexs,  **  Wet  the  ropes,"  was,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  Genoese :  but  the  iact 
aeems  to  iiave  been  that  the  Gonoese  se- 
conded the  happy  suggestion  of  the  English 


termifcd  With  Pilasters^  and'ftirmfiM, 
on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a  Triplb 
Portico;  that  in  the  centre  being  suf^ 
ficiently  spacious  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  each  other.  Hie  height  of  these 
Colonnades  is  sixty-one  Puis  feet,  the 
breadth  fifty-six,  and  on  the  entabla- 
ture is  a  Balustrade  ornamented  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety- two  statues, 
each  being  about  eleven  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  Fountains  were 
made  after  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma^ 
derno;  they  throw  a  considerable 
body  of  water  nine  feet  high  ;  and  the 
circular  Basins  which  receive  this 
water  are  entire  pieces  of  Oriental 
granite,  fifty  feet  in  circumference^ 
Beyond  the  Colonnades  are  two  mag- 
nificent covered  Galleries,  or  Cloisters, 
each  three  hundred  and  sixty  Paris  feet 
in  length,  and  leading  to  the  Vesti- 
bule of  the  Basilica,  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  noble  flight  of  steps, 
adorned  with  Statues  of  S.  Peter  and 
&  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The 
Vestibule  (which  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  Paris  feet  in  length,  by 
thirty-seven  wide  and  sixty-two  high,) 
contains  Equestrian  Statues  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Charlemagne  **;  together 
with  a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by  Giotto, 
called  LaNaviceUa  di  S,  Pietro,  The 
Front  of  the  Basilica,  three  hundred 
and  seventy  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  hei^t, 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno;  and  is  ornamented 
with  immense  Corinthian  Columns  and 
Pilasters  of  travertino ;  each  Column 
being  eight  feet  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  eighty-eight  feet  high,  base 
and  capital  inclusive.  The  ft'ont  is 
terminated  with  a  Balustrade-  sur- 
mounted  by  thirteen  colossal  Statues, 
seventeen  feet  in  height,  and  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles; 
The  Basso  Rilievo,  under  the  Balcony 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  by 
Buonvicino,  and  represents  our  Sa- 

sailor :  and  received,  in  consequence,  a  re* 
ward  nrom  the  Roman  Oovemmoit  r 

(o)  The  statue  of  Charlemagne  is  by  Agos, 
tino  Coraspchini,  and  thai  «C  OKiaicn^'v^Xsi 
Betn'inV. 

o  1. 


viourgivingtUi'kcystoS.  Peter.  The 
Centre  Door  of  ihe  Church  is  lironre, 
oniunented  with  Botsi  Itilievi ;  uiiil 
wasmule  during  llie  Ponlilii'ate  of 
Eugeniu.  IV;  aud  over  this  Door  ia 

•  BsxM  Rilievo,  by  Bernini,  reprEsent- 
ing  out  Saviour  inlrusting  the  care  of 
hisi.FJock  to  S.  Pvter.  Tho  clrcuui- 
SMilce  of  that  Apoule  liiving  been 
buried  ID  the  Circus  of  Nero  induced 
.CoDHanline  lo  erect,  over  bis  remains, 

•  Bpacious  Church ;  wliich,  al'ter 
flBuding  eleven  centuries,  at  length 
fell  into  dacay,  and  Nicholas  V,  began 
to  rebuild  ill  about  ihejeir  1450,  ac- 
vonling  to  the  plans  of  Koa^^llini  and 
Albert!:  hU successors,  however,  di»- 
contiuued  the  nork,  till  the  Ponliflcale 
of  Paul  II.  under  whom  it  was  re- 
tumcd.  Julius  II,  (elected  Pupe 
■Iwul  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Paul),  chose  the  famous  Bramante  as 
bif  architect;  who  form cd  the  design 
of  erecting  a  Cupula  in  the  centre  of 
IheEdilice.  On  the  demiw  of  Julius 
and  Bramaule,  Leo  X,  intrusted  the 
wort  to  Rapliael,  and  other  persons  : 
•fMr  tbvir  death  Paul  III,  chmc  Sin- 
gallo  OS  his  arcliilwt;  and  upon  the 
4oce)ue  of  tbii  artist,  CDoamilted  the 
ivork  lo  Michael  Angela  Buonaruti, 
Whamadeaocw  design  for  the  Cupola: 
tw  likewise  ioteodeil  lo  have  erected  a 
portico,  resemhling  that  of  the  Pan. 
thcon;  bul  death  frustrated  his  pur- 
pose- Succeeding  architects,  how- 
ever, were  directed  lo  go  on  with  Ids 
Cupola;  which  was  completed  during 
the  Pontilicale  of  Seitua  V.  Carlo 
Maderno  linisluHj  the  oilier  part  of  the 
BaaUica,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  Vi 
mnd  Pius  VI,  erected  the  new  sa- 
cristy. Buonaroti  intended  to  have 
tiuilt  a,  Peter's  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross;  hut  Carlo  MaUerno  fol- 
lowed die  plan  of  Bramante,  and  made 


Ediltce  was   supposed    t 
^7,000,000  of  Homau  t 


Ihe  Musai 
The  interior  length  of  S,  Pclcr'ft 
from  ilie  Eutrancc-duur  to  the  end  uf 
tile  Tribuna,  is  sii  hundred  and  four. 
lecn  EngliiJi  feet;  llie  breadth  of  Uit 
Nave  two  hundred  and  seven,  tb% 
breadth  of  the  Cross  seveoly-uine,  th^  ' 
diaoieler  of  the  Cupola  one  huodreil 
and  tbirty-nine,  the  height,  from  lh« 
Pavement  lo  the  jiist  Gallery,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  to  lh« 
second  Gallery,  two  hundred  an4 
forty,  to  the  representation,  of  tU« 
Deiiy  in  the  Lantern,  Ihree  hundred 


Bly-tl 


person,  at  iirst  sight,  perceives  tin 
dimensions  to  ho  remarliably  largej 
and  the  Statues  uf  Children,  wliich 
support  tlic  Vases  for  holy  water,  da 

height,  though  Iliey  are  really  gigun.. 


of  bun 


The  i 


1  genius 


with 


Tlie  Sncra  Con/euiaae  vras  designed 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  encircled 
by  a  beautiful  Balustrade,  composed 
of  splendid   marbles,   and   decDialed 

elegant    Lamps,    which    are   alway« 
of  (he  (burVilliin  which  nipport  lln  Cunda 
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burning,     A  doable  Staircase  leads 
down  to  the  interior  part;  which  is 
incrusted  with  a  profusion  of  precious 
marbles,  and   embellished  by  Statues 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  other 
appropriate  ornaments:  but  h»^,  in 
1822,  was  erected  '(to  the  regret  of 
every  person  of  taste  ^)  a  semi-colossal 
Statue,  by  Canora,  of  Kus  VI ;  re- 
presenting the  Pontiff  on  his  knees 
before  the  magnificent  Gates  of  bronze 
gilt  which  enclose  what  ought,  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  be  called  the  Sacra 
Canfesriones  because  it  is  part  of  the 
ancient  Oratory  built  over  the  grave 
of  S.  Peter ;  and  in  thb  small  Chapel 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  that  Apostle. 
The  sumptuous    Baldacchino  which 
canopies  the  high  altar  was  erected  by 
Urban  VIII,    affcer  the  designs  oif 
Bernini ;  and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt, 
and  near  ninety  feet  high.     The  de- 
signs for  the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola 
under  which  the  Baldacchino  stands, 
were  drawn  by  Giuseppe  d*  Arpino ; 
and  the  Evangelists  particularly  merit 
notice;    as  do  the  Statue  of  S.  An- 
drew  (near  the   high  altar)  by    Du 
Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Domenico, 
by  Le  Gros.     The  bronze  Statue  of 
S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  from  the  fragments  of  a  de- 
molished statue  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle 
Nave  is  the  Tribona,  decorated  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  and  containing  the  Chair  of  S. 
Peter;  above  which  is  a  transparent 
painting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  l^ove.     On  each  side 
of  the  Tribuna  is  a  magnificent  Monu- 
ment ;  that  on  the  right,  by  Bernini, 
being  in  memory   of  Urban  VIII, 

(jq)  It  is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on 
being  directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its  pre- 
sent  situation.  The  remains  uf  Pius  V  I,  illus- 
trious for  the  patience  and  resignation  he 
displayed  in  adversity,  liave  been  lately  de- 
ported near  the  Cappella  delta  Sacra  ConOes- 
sione. 

(r)  These  Mosaics,  called  Roman^  consist  of 
small  pieces  of  glajs  (some  of  them  being 
scarcely  larger  than  pins'  heads),  tinctured 
with  all  the  dlflbrent  degrees  of  coIoot  neces- 
sary  to  form  a  picture ;  and,  when  the  Mosaics 


(whose  Statute  is  flnety  executed  In 
bronze)  ;  and  that  on  the  left  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  by 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in  memory  of 
Paul  III!!!  —  it  represents  Prudence 
as  an  old  woman,  and  Justice  as 
a  girl,  so  beautiful  that  a  Spaniard, 
Pygmalion-like,  is  said  to  have  fiillen 
in  love  with  this  Statue ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  clotiied  witii  a 
bronze  garment.  Near  the  Tribuna 
is  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  VIII,  ad- 
orned with  a  beautifbl  Basso  Rilievo, 
by  Angelo  Rossi ;  and  over  the  altar 
of  S.  Leo  the  Great,  between  Co- 
lumns of  red  Oriental  granite,  is  an 
AltoRilievo  of  that  Pope  threatening 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  with'  the 
vengeance  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by 
Algardi ! !  Near  this  altar  are  two 
fine  Mosaics  ' ;  the  one,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Paul,  being  a 
copy  from  a  celebrated  picture,  try 
Guido ;  the  other  representing  the 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  from  a  cele- 
brated picture  by  Francesco  Vanni,' 
Farther  on,  is  a  Mosaic  of  Raphaersf 
Transfiguration;  and  near  it  the 
Tomb  of  Leo  XI,  by  Algardi.  On 
this  side  of  the  Church  is  the  Cappella 
del  Coro,  where  the  Cardinals,  Canons, 
&c.,  assemble  daily,  to  attend  divine' 
worship ;  and  where  tiiere  is  partieu-* 
larly  good  music:  and  on  this  side, 
likewise,  is  a  Monument  lately  erectea* 
to  the  memory  of  Pius  VI  I, — perhapr 
the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  S»-, 
vereign  who  ever  occupied  the  Papal 
Chair!  The  semi-colossal  Figures 
which  adorn  this  Monument  are  beau-' 
tifully  executed  by  Thorwaldsen. 
Over  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
Cupola  is  the  Tomb  of  Maria- 
Clementina  Sobieski,  with  her  Pic-' 

are  finished,  they  are  polished  in  the  same, 
manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on  which 
these  vitreous  particles  are  placed  consists  of 
calcined  marbl^  fine  sand,  gum  tragacanth,. 
whites  of  eggs,  and  oil ;  which  con  p  tsltlon 
continues,  for  some  time,  so  soft,  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  either  in  arranging  the  pieces, 
or  altering  any  which  may  have  been  impm. 
perly  placed:  but,  by  degrees.  It  grows  at' 
hara  as  marble ;  so  that  no  impres^on  can  be 
made  on  the  work. 
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lUro  copied  in  Mosaic  by  the  Cnv. 
Cnilorui,  from  upninling  by  6lcn 
The  lait  Clinpel  nii  tlui  dde  conlsjiu 
Ac  Biptumal  Font,  originally  ' 
Tomb  of  (lie  Emperor  OUio  II; 
IB  of  porphyry^  wilh  bronu  or 
menu,  neoiln)  b;  Fontann.  0 
the  altar  in  lliis  Ctiapcl  is  ■  fine  Mouk, 
copied  Trom  a  cclchralcd  pLciiire  by 
Carlo  Manilln,  rcpmenling  the  bap- 
liam  or  our  Saviour.  On  tlic  i^poiuu 
Mde  of  the  Chureh  is  a  Cbape' 
lag  a  Pield  by  Micbeel  Ai>gC'lo,i«hicb, 
Dot  being  equally  colnual  wilh  alnunl 
■lery  other  nurmuiiding  object,  ap- 
pcBta  to  disadvantage :  tbe  Frci^cr 
iMre  are  by  I^anfVanco:  on  tlii*  ude 
likcwiu,  U  a  Chipel  containing  i 
Column,  said  to  be  Itiat  against  wliici 
our  8a>iuur  leaned,  when  he  disputed 
with  the  Docton ;  and  a  Sarcophagus 
which  once  enclosed  the  ashei  of  Pio- 
blls  Aniciui,  Prefect  of  Rolne.  The 
Bia'ichi  Clwpel  containi  a  Crucifii, 
by  Ghirlandijo.  Forllier  on,  laward 
■he  Ikigh  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of  Chrii- 
linaof  Sireden.by  Pontana ;'ai]d  over 
Uu)  altar  of  the  Ouipel  of  S.  SeboMJ- 
ano  is  a  line  MuEaic  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  Ihat  Saint,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
piclure,  by  Domenicliino.  Dtyond 
this  Chjtpel  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Coun- 
ten  Matilda  (»ho  died  in  1115),  by 
Bernini:  and  opposite  to  the  CappelU 
itel  Coro  it  Iho  Cappella  del  Sacra- 
menlo,  which  eoulaina  a  rich  Taber- 
.    made    nrtor    the    designs  of 
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is  a  copy,  in  Mouiic,  of  9.  Peter  ainU 
ing,  by  lAnfranco:  and  oppoaile  to 
this  Mosaic  is  the  Monument  of  Oak 
men!  XIII,  by  Cano.a.  The  rei 
cumbent  Statues  of  two  Lions  ara 
admirably  executed,  and  especially 
that  wliich  sleeps.  Fnrther  on.  is  a 
copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Ouido's  c*^- 
ifaHVre,  i\x  Archsngi-I  Michael,  and 
likewise  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  Guen 
eino's  celebrated  picture,  repnsentii^ 
Iba  Siory  of  S.  Petronilla.  Tbis  ii 
deemed  the  finest  Mosaic  iuS.  Peler'sf 
and  was  eKccoted  l<y  tlie  Cav.  Crislir- 
fiiri.  Beyond  the  Altar  of  8.  Petra.i 
nilla  is  the  Moniuoent  of  Cletnent  &f 
wboM  Smw  was  dune  by  lilreola 
Ferrata  -.  op|H)sile  to  Uhi  Tomb  ia  > 
copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  S  Peter  raisina 
TnluibB,  by  Placido  Costanaa.  lln 
len  Mosaics  in  ibe  uiuill  Cupolas  ara 
executed  oOer  llie  designs  of  celebrated 

Under  S.  Peter's  ia  a  subterraneaik 

Cburch,  built  by  Constantinc,  into 
which  ladiesareool  usually  allowed  la 
descend  without  permission  from  tb« 
Pope  J  Diis  pen 


asily  lie  obtained. 


At  (be  I 


lance  of  Ibe  circular  Con 


sublet 


1  Chur 


in  fresco  by  Pietri 

likewise,  is  the  Tomb  of 

in  bronte,  with  Bassi  Hil 

tonio  Pollajuob.      Farthc 

Tomb  of  Gregory  XIII,  adorned  by 

Statues  of  Religion   and  Energy,  tJie 

near  tins  Monument  is  a  beautiful 
copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Domenichii 
D/iif-rfntiiW,  tlie  Communion  of 
Girolamo ;  for  wtiich  picture  he 
ceived  only  three  crowns.  Farther 
Oti,  is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  tile  Mnr- 
^rdam  of  S.  Erasmus,  by  Nicolas 
'"     tsia.     Jifearer  ftill  to  the  Tribuna 


tbe  already  mentioned  CoppelU  (telU 
Sacra  Confessione;  it  stands  immedi- 
ately under  ibe  high  altar  of  Ihe  n«w! 
Church  i  and  was  ornamented  by 
Clement  VIII,  with  precious  marbleo, 
and  twenty-four  bronie  Bassi  Itlliori 
rEprcsenting  memorable  Events  in  the 
Lives  of  S.  I'eter  and  S.  Paul,  whose 
Portraits,  painted  on  silver,  adorn  its 
altar.  Opposite  to  this  Chapel  is  tho 
Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  Prefect 
of  Rome ;  who  died  in  tbe  year  35Sk 
Here.likewisc, are  several  otlierTombi) 
namely,  that  of  Cliarloiie,  Queen  irf 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus;  that  of  tba 
Stuarts;  and  those  of  Adrian  IV, 
Bonifnee  VIII,  NicliuUi  V,  Urban 
VI,  and  Pius  II.  Here,  also,  ore  a. 
considernbic  number  of  Statues;  and 
among  them  one  of  S.  Feler ;  together 
M'lih  Bassi  Rilievi,  ancient  Mosaic;, 
and   inlvresling    Inscriplioni.      Tba 
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height  nX  the  sabterninean  Church  Is 
between  eleven  and  twelve  English 
-leet ;  snd  the  Pavement  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door  under  the  monument  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (in  the 
upper  Church),  leads  to  a  Steircase, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  steps,  by  which  mules  might 
mount  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  Edifice 
— «o  easy  is  the  ascent—and  on  one  of 
the  landing-places  the  Custode  of  the 
CiipoUi  may  usually  be  found.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
liize  of  this  wonderful  Basilica,  without 
seeing  the  upper  part ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  architec- 
tural merit  of  the  great  Cupola  without 
examining  its  construction.  Thb 
stupendous  ftibric  (wMch  rises,  mes- 
auring  to  the  extremity  of  the  Cross 
on  the  Ball,  near  three  hundred 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
platform  on  the  top  of  the  Church,)  is 
double ;  and  by  means  of  Staircases, 
between  the  exterior  and  interior 
Walls,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascend  into 
the  lantern;  the  Ball  on  the  top  of 
which  measures  twenty  four  feet  in 
circumference. 

The  old  Sacritty  of  S.  Peter's  (a 
rotondo)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the 
sideof  Nero*8  Circus ;  the  new  Sacrisiy 
was  built,  by  order  of  Pius  VI,  after 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and 
communicates  with  the  Basilica  by 
means  of  two  Corridors :  it  is  dirided 
into  nearly  equal  parts;  one  serving 
for  a  Sacristy,  the  other  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  Canons.  In  the 
Vestibule  is  a  Statue  of  S.  Andrew, 
U^ethcrwith  Columns  and  Pilasters 
of  red  Oriental  granite.  This  apart- 
ment leads  to  three  Galleries,  con- 
taining fine  Columns  of  African 
marble.  Pilasters  and  Busts.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Door  of  the  great  Sacristy 
(on  the  landing-place  of  a  staircase;, 

(«)  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of  S. 
Fetors  (the  subterranean  Church  inclurive), 
•Mounts  to  several  pauls ;  as  there  are  three 
or  liMir  Sacristans,  each  of  whom  expects  a 
Acs.  In  other  Churchei  there  Is  bat  one  Sa- 


stands  a  Statute  of  Pius  VI.  ^  Tbb 
great  Sacristy  is  an  octagon,  -  aboift 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  ornamented  with 
antique  Columns  and  Pilasters,  which 
support  a  Cupola ;  and  its  Chapel  con- 
tains four  Columns  of  bardiglio  di 
Carrara.  The  Sacristy  of  the  Canona 
is  furnished  with  Presses  of  Brazit* 
wood;  and  contains  a  Picture,  by 
Francesco  Penni,  of  S.  Anne,  &c. : 
another,  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John ; 
and  two  Paintings  by  CavalluccL 
Another  Apartment  contains  Pictures 
of  the  ancient  Florentine  School,  two 
I^untings,  by  Ghezxi,  a  dead  Christ; 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  a  Pic- 
ture, by  Muxiani,  and  two  PaintJngi 
by  Cavallucd." 

Vaticano,  Some  writers  suppoi^ 
this  Palace  to  have  been  erected  bw 
Nero,  and  afterwards  bestowed,  1^ 
Constantine,  upon  the  Ronum  Poo;- 
tiffs ;  while  otliers  arc  of  opinion  that 
it  was  built  by  Constantine  on  the  site 
of  the  Gardens  of  Nero :  it  seems  to 
have  received  augmentations  from 
almost  eveiy  succeecUng  Sovoneign; 
insomuch  that  its  present  circumfor* 
ence  is  computed  to  be  near  seventy 
thousand  feet.  The  Scala  Regiof  or 
great  Staircase,  at  the  foot  of  whidi 
stands  the  Statue  of  Constantine,  wai 
constructed  by  Bernini ;  and  leads  to 
the  Sola  Begiitf  built  by  Sangallo,  and 
containing  Frescos,  with  Latin  in- 
scriptions, explanatory  of  the  subjectiL 
The  first  painting  over  the  Suircase- 
door  represents  Charlemagne  signing 
tlie  Donation  of  the  Church,  and  is  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari ;  another  represents 
the  Entry  of  Gregory  XI,  into  Rome^ 
accompanied  by  S.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  is  by  Vasari :  anotlier,  over  th6 
Door  leading  to  the  Cappella  Paolina, 
is  divided  into  three  parts;  that,  to  the 
right,  represents  Gregory  VII,  with^ 
drawing  the  Censures  cast  on  Henry 
IV,  in  the  Fortress  of  Canossa ;  and 

cristan ;  and  he  does  not  expect  more  thae 
two  pauls.  At  S.  Peter's  it  is  advisable  to 
amwuit  the  Sacristans  a  day  befordiand«  ai:ufc 
Ukiewise  at  small  unfiex^eciXft!^  Obcqx^'q^ 
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tbat  on  1^  left,  tbe  City  of  Tunis  re- 
bonquered  under  Charles  V :  the  third 
represents  Victory  and  Glory.  These 
paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Federico 
ZuccarL 

The  Cdpp^a  Sistinn,  adjoining  to 
the  Sala  Ilegia,  was  built  by  Sextus  IV, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pin- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  its  Ceiling  was 
painted  by  Midiael  Angelo  in  twenty 
months,  so  entirely  without  assistance, 
that  even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets  and 
Sibyls^  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  admir- 
able, ahnost  super-human ! ! !  The 
Last  Judgment,  likewise  by  Michael 
Anstelo,  occupies  the  whole  Wall  be- 
hind the  Altar :  he  was  three  years  in 
doing  it ;  and  parts  of  this  immense 
Fresco  are  wonderfully  fine.  The 
other  Walls  are  adorned  with  Frescos, 
representing  Scripture  Histories,  by 
Fietro  Perugino,  and  his  Florentine 
contemporaries.  Ulie  Heads,  by  Pe^ 
rugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella  Sistina  is 
the  Cappella  Pa<dina,  erected  by  Paul 
III,  after  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 
The  two  Columns  of  porphyry,  on  the 
sides  of  the  altar,  were  found  in  the 
Temple  of  Romulus ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  each,  are  two  Infants  in  Basso 
Hilievo.  The  Statues  in  tlie  angles 
are  by  Prospero  Bresciano.  The 
Paintings,  which  represent  the  Con- 
Tersion  of  S.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion 
of  S,  Peter,  are  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
and  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Friezes, 
and  Ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  are  by 
Federico  Zuccari. 

The  Sacrisiyf  near  tlie  Cappella 
Sistina,  contains  magnificent  Plate 
and  Jewels. 

The  Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is 
decorated  witli  Arabesques,  by  Loren- 
zino  da  Bologna,  and  Rafaellino  da 
Reggio. 

T/ie  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery,  above 

the  S(Ja  Ducale,  leads  to  the  Stanze 

di  Rafaellof  and  is  embellished  with 

Arabesques,  interspersed  with  Scrip. 

ture  Histories,  by  ^at^great  artist  and 


his  scholars.  Some  of  the  finest  ol( 
these  Frescos  are,  God  dividing  the 
Light  from  the  Darkness,  by  Ra- 
phael ;  Joseph  explaining  his  Dreams, 
by  Giulio  Romano;  Joseph  sold  to 
the  I^maelites,  Joseph  explaining 
the  Dreams  of  Pharac^,  and  the  Bap» 
tism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Raphael. 
The  greater  part  of  the  small  Baasi 
Rilievi  in  this  Gallery  are  antique,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Colosseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  the  Villa  of  Adrian  :  and  as  this 
is  the  only  Loggia  of  the  Vatican 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  his 
Bust,  executed  by  Sig.  Alessandro 
d*£ste,  has  been  placed  here. 

The  Stanze  di  Rafadlo  coutain  some 
c^  the  very  finest  Frescos  existing; 
but  the  injuries  these  Apartments  have 
received  fVom  time,  and  still  more 
from  the  smoke  made  in  tliem  by 
German  soldiers,  when  Roiaoe  was 
taken  by  assault,  a.  d.  1528,  has 
rendered  the  Paintings  in  question  less 
striking,  at  first  sight,  than  many 
other  frescos:  indeed  Cignani,  a  cele- 
brated artist,  admired  them  so  little, 
on  a  cursory  view,  that  Carlo  Maratta, 
provoked  by  his  want  of  penetration, 
requested  him  to  copy  one  of  the  heads 
in  the  Fire  of  the  Borgo.  Cignani 
began:  rubbed  out;  began  again;  and 
again  rubbed  out ;  till,  at  length,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  he  tlirew 
away  his  pencil,  exclaiming,  *<  Ra- 
phael is  inimitable !" 

The  Stanze  di  Rafaello  are  four  in 
number ;  namely,  the  Sala  di  Costan- 
tino  s  the  Sala  dCEliodoro;  the  Sala 
della  Scuola  d*Atene;  and  the  Sola 
delf  Incendio.  The  Apartment  leading 
to  them  contains  Frescos  by  Raphael, 
representing  the  Apostles;  and  the 
Chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  painted  by 
Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of  Ma- 
saccio. 

The  Hall  qfConstantineyras  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  coloured,  after  his  de- 
cease, by  his  scholars ;  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  excepted,  which 
he  had  just  finished  in  oil,  (the  manner 
in  which  he  had  made  preparations  for 
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painting  tbe  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
Hally)  when  death  put  a  period  to  his 
labours.     The  first   Picture,  on  the 
right,  represents  Constantine  address- 
ing his  Troops  before  the  Battle  with 
Maxentius,andwas  coloured  by  Giulio 
Bomano.      Raphael    has  taken    the 
moment  when  the  Cross  appears  in  the 
air,  supported  by  Angels,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  saying  to  Constantine, 
**  Conquer  by  this/'     The  Dwarf  of 
Julius  II,  putting  on  a  helmet,  forms 
an  absurd  episode  in  the  picture.    The 
next  Fainting  is  the  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine^ fou^it    against  Maxentius, 
near  the  Fonts  IM^olle,  a.  d.  812:  it 
was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  who^ 
respectfully  leaving  untouched  the  two 
Virtues  already  painted  in  oil  by  his 
great  master,  executed  the  rest  of  the 
work   in  fresco:    and,  according   to 
general  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  pictures  in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.     The  roost  striking   Groups 
are,  an  Old  Soldier  raising  his  dying 
Son :    two  Soldiers   fighting,  in  the 
same  part  of  tbe  Ficture ;  and  in  the 
opposite  part,  Maxentius  in  the  Tiber, 
vainly  struggling  to  extricate  himself* 
The  third  Ficture  is  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine,  by  Pope  Silvester;  and 
was    coloured   by  Francesco  Penni. 
Raphael  has  chosen,  for  the  scene  of 
action,  the  Baptistery,  built  by  Con- 
stantine, after  he  liad  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  supposed  to  be  that  of  S. 
Giovanni  in   Laterano.     The  fourth 
Ficture,  which  was  coloured  by  Ra- 
faello  del  Colle,  is  the  Donation  of  tbe 
Patrimony  of  the    Church,  by  Con- 
stantine. The  composition  is  admired; 
but  the  figures  of  Constantine  and 
the  Pope  are  said  to  want  majesty. 
This  Picture  abounds  with  episodes ; 
namely,  Soldiers  driving  the  Specta- 
tors  back  between  the   Columns;  a 
Beggar    imploring    Charity,   and    a 
Father  and    Son  answering  him ;  a 
Woman  with  her  back  only  visible, 
who  leans  upon  two  other  Women,  in 
order  to  see   the    Ceremony;  and  a 
Child  mounted  on  a  Dog.     The  eight 
Pontifs,  on  the  sides  of  these  Pictures, 


were  all  coloured  by  Giulio  Romaoo^ 
except  the  Head  of  S.  Urban,  whidi 
was  done  by  Raphael.     In  the  seamd 
room  is  a  Picture   which  representf 
Heliodorus,  Prefect  of  Seleucus  Fhi- 
lopater,  i^ing  of  Syria,  who  came  to 
pillage    the    Temple    at   Jerusalem, 
thrown  down  and  vanquished  by  two 
Angels  and  a  Warrior  on  Horseback  ; 
whom  God  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  High 
Priest  Onias.;  a  circumstance  recorded 
in   tlie  second   Book  of  Maccabees. 
This  Picture  is  extremely  admired; 
especially  the  Angels,  who  are  pur- 
suing Heliodorus  with  such  rapidity 
that  they  seem  to  fly.     The  Warrior 
on  Horseback  is  strikingly  fine:  tbe 
Te^iple  appears  swept  of  the  people  in 
a  moment ;  while,  in  the  back-ground^ 
Onias  is  discovered,  at  the  AltfU",  in« 
voking  Heaven.     The  episode  of  Ju^ 
lius  II,  coming  into  the  Temple  on 
men*s  shoulders,  appears  to  have  been 
a  foolish   whim  of  his,  with  which 
Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
comply,  by  way  of  representing  that 
Julius,    like     Onias,    delivered    the 
Church    from    its    oppressors.     The 
Pope's  Chair-bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a 
Portrait   of    Giulio    Romano.     The 
Principal  Figures  in  this  Picture  were 
coloured  by  Raphael ;  the  Group,  in 
which  several  Females  are  introduced, 
by  Pietro  da  Cremona;  and  the  re- 
maining part,    by   Giulio   Romano* 
In  the  same  room  is  another  Picture, 
called  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena :  it  was 
coloured  by  Raphael;  and  represents 
a  Priest  who  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  our  Saviour  in  tbe  Eucharist ;  till 
being  on  the  point  of  consecrating  the 
Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it« 
This  Picture  is  much  admired ;  and 
was  extremely  difficult  to  compose; 
from  being  painted  round  a  window, 
which  cuts  it  nearly  in  half.     Julius 
II,  is  again  brought  forward  in  an 
episode ;  and  supposed  to  be  hearing 
mass :  but  as  tlie  Head  of  the  Church 
is  not  to  question  the  real  presence  in 
the  Eucharist,  he  testifies  no  surprise 
at  the  Miracle ;  though  the  peo^^le^  \iv 
general,  cxpie^s  ^t^aX  «&\.Q\\v4ciVGA?QX\ 
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in  wMch  tlm  SwitE  Oaanh  cold!;  par- 
liclpile.  The  colouriiig  o(  I)ib  Pic- 
ture, Hnd  the  heaila  of  tiic  CflTdimtls, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pricsiasnying  mass, 
■re  much  iiciiiiired.  The  third  Faint- 
ing in  ibia  Chamber  (celeblat.'d  fur  ill 
eompnition  slid  groups  of  f1(;urc'9),re- 
proentu  Atrilii,  King  of  the  Hudb, 
oilvancing  againii  Itame  and  discover- 
ing, in  the  air,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
d04cendiu;(  lo  arrest  hia  prngress. 
Raphael  has  chosen  tlic  raoinen!  when 
(he  Aposlles  are  nut  discoTered  by  the 
Armj  in  general,  but  by  Attila  alone. 
Pope  S.  Leo  appears  on  a  mule,  fol- 
lowed b)>  Cardinals;  but  Auila  at- 
tends only  to  the  Apostles.  The 
figure  which  represents  S.  Leo  is  a 
Portrait  of  Leo  X ;  and  the  Mace. 
bearer,  on  tlie  white  horse  before  the 
Pope,    is    a    Porlrait    of    Raphael's 

Sannatian  Horsemen,  near  Atlila, 
■re  copied  from  Trajan's  Column. 
The  fourth  Picture  in  tliis  room  was 
colaured  by  Raphael,  and  represenU 
S.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  by  an 
Angel:  it  cotitniiu  a  double  action, — 
flm,  8.  Peter,  in  Prison,  waked  by 
the  Angel ;  and,  scrondiy,  S.  Peter, 
going  out  of  Prison,  conducled  by  the 
AngeL  The  ApoMle's  ligure  h  not 
admired ;  but  that  of  tlie  Angel  is 
:  and  the  manner  in  which 
anaged  a  inimitable, 

painted  in  diiam  icuro,  by  Raphael. 
.  ■The  third  ron«i  contains  a  Picture, 
roloured  by  Rapliael,  and  colled  ihe 
School  of  Athens ;  though  it  repre- 
sents Pliilosophy  in  general ;  and  is, 
witb  Tdgard  lo  expression  and  scho. 
Initic  iinawlvdge,  a  wondErful  work ; 
fbr  every  Philosopher,  by  his  posture 
and    geitni 


lights  a 


The 


is  laid 


in  a  magniBcent  buildini;,  imitated 
from  the  original  designs  which  Bra- 
mantE  and  Michael  Angelo  made  for 
Ihe  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vadcano. 
Spanning  with  tlie  Ionian  School,  on 
the  right,  before  the  Statue  of  Mi- 
'",  Ihe  Aged  Person  whose  head  is 
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covered  with  linen,  aAer  the  Egyptian 
manner,  is  Thales  j  whom  Raphart 
has  represented  as  walking  with  -a 
Btick,  because,  with  that,  be  measureA 
the  Pyramids,  Next  to  Thalei  w 
ArchelauB  of  Messenia,  pictured  ntf 
being  in  motion;  because  be.  Ilk* 
Thales,  was  a  great  Traveller.  Bat, 
hind  these  Philosophers  is  Anaiago 
almost  hidden ;  in  reference  to 
persecutions  he  underwent.  Tile  next 
figure,  standing  alone,  at  a  little  dili 
tanCB  from  tliis  group,  to  show  that  h* 
is  of  another  School,  represents  Py^ 
Ihagoras  i  who  seems  resolved  to  con>J 
tinue  filed  to  one  spot,  to  show  the 
uncbnngeableness  of  bis  ideas.  Ufa 
concealment  of  bis  hands  in  bis  m. 
tie  refers  to  the  secrecy  he  enjoined  j 
and  perhaps  his  being  bare-footed' 
may  allude  to  his  having  worn  tha 
costume  of  an  Egyptian  priest;  hii, 
head  and  body  being  lumeil  different, 
ways  ^ows  his  melapboricaJ  method 
of  teaching  important  truths;  and  (be 
crown,  formed  by  bis  hair,  refers  (a 
hia  initiation  in  all  mysteries.  The 
Figure  leaning  on  a  Column  is  Par- 
menides;  close  to  whom  sits  hia 
adopted  Son,  Zeno,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Youth ;  the  acuteness  of 
his  countenance  alludes  to  his  subtilty. 
Farmenides  appears  to  be  watching 
Zeno;  who  (from  Ihe  position  in 
which  ho  sits)  is  writing  something 
short;  referring  to  a  Poem,  by  Parw 
menides,  which  compared,  in  two 
hundred  lines,  all  the  various  Systema 
of  Philosophy.  Two  masters  only  of 
the  Elealic    School    are   introduced;- 

ber.  Ttie  metaphysics  of  Paimenide* 
and  Zeno  gave  rise  lo  Ihe  Sceptical 
Philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  expressed  by 
the  neit  Figure,  who  appears  doubtful 
which  way  to  go  ;  and  whose  GOunte> . 
nance  nod  posi^on  denote  tlie  con- 
Sicta  which  spring  from  Scepticism! 
he  is  stopping,  by  his  Tchemence, 
another  person  from  ascending  (he 
on  which  he  stands.  At  tha 
opposite  side  of  the  Picture,  talking 
with  hia  fingers  to  a  Figure  in  At- 
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',  Bnpnosed  to  represent  Alcibi- 
«dcB,  is  Socmtcs,  known  by  his  face 
(which  resembles  that  given  to  Sile- 
Bos) ;  he,  like  Thales,  appea»  to  be 
walking;  because  geometiy  was  neTer 
taught  in  a  fixed  place.  Near  him  is 
»  person  partly  hiding  himself,  sup* 
posed  to  represent  Critias ;  as  the  air 
and  ftatuPfi  express  Cruelty,  and  Re- 
venge, well  suited  to  his  character. 
Another  Figure  in  this  Group  is 
Phsedon,  known  by  his  fine  counte- 
nance; and  a  little  behind  stands 
Xenopbon  ;  who  appears  to  be  calling 
to  his  Son,  Gryllus,  a  Youtliful  Fi- 
gare  with  hb  hand  on  his  head. 
Plato  and '  Aristotle  are  [daccd  to- 
gethcr  in  the  centre  of  the  Picture : 
l^lato  holds  the  Timsus :  his  sublime 
style  is  expressed  by  his  attitude,  de* 
noting,  tint  his  thoughts  soar  above 
this  eaurth ;  and  the  Cord  attached  to 
his  neck  marks  his  initiation  at  the 
£leusinian  Mysteries.  The  figure,  is 
copied  from  his  portrait  done  by 
Neanthes;  and  displays  the  uncom- 
mon size  of  his  shoulders;  from  which 
circumstance  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Plato.  The  Figure  in  shade,  nearest  to 
Plato,  is  Arcothaea,  a  female  disciple. 
The  next  Figure,  in  the  same  line, 
IndiGaces  roughness  of  character,  and 
represents  Xenocrates;  whom  Plato 
advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces ;  the 
next  is  Glaucon ;  and  the  next  Speu- 
sippus;  who  erected  statues  to  the 
Ghiices,  and  is  represented  as  a  grace- 
ful person  himself.  The  next  Figure 
is  LasUienia,  a  female  disciple,  to 
whom  Speusippus  was  attached ; 
shown  by  his  putting  his  arm  round 
her  neck.  Behind  Lasthenia  and 
Socrates  is  Zeno  of  Citium,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Stoics  :  he 
se<sns  wrapt  in  severe  self- contem- 
plation ;  and  this  figure  exhibits  the 
portrait  of  Flaminius  of  Ravenna, 
Raphaers  Landlord,  of  Stoic  probity. 
Behind  is  Antisthenes,  in  shaide,  be- 
cause his  School  is  expressed  by  that 
of  Zeno.  On  the  side  of  Aristotle, 
the  tallest  and  most  conspicuous  Fi- 
gure b  Theophrastus ;  to  whose  care 


we  are  indebted  fSor'  tlie  Worica  of  th^ 
Philosopher  of  Stagira.  Theophrastus 
died  in  the  hundred  and  seventh  year 
of  his  age,  complaining  that  naturr 
granted  longevity  to  crows  and  sti^,' 
but  denied  it  to  man.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bembo. 
The  next  Figure  of  this  group  is  Strato 
of  Lampsacus,  successor  to  Theo-' 
phrastus;  the  next  Demetrius  Pha» 
lereus,  who  had  three  hundred  and 
sixty  bronze  statues  raised  to  Ids  ho- 
nour; the  next  Callistlienes;  the  next 
Neophron;  the  next  (with  a  beard) 
Glycon,  whose  countenance  indicates 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  whose 
back  is  turned  on  Heraclides,  the  last 
Figure  of  this  Group.  The  two  Fi* 
gures  behind  the  disciples  of  Aristotle 
are  Euclid  of  Megara,  and  Eubulides 
of  Miletus,  his  pupil :  the  last  hated 
Aristotle,and  is  looking  angrily  at  him. 
Near  Euclid  and  Eubulides  is  Stilpo, 
their  follower,  whom  Pyrrho  prevents 
from  ascending  the  steps  to  join 
them.  The  lower  part  of  the  Picture^ 
on  the  side  with  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
represents  the  Philosophy  of  Leudp* 
pus,  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  though  thj 
author  of  a  very  opposite  system.  He 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  Atoms; 
and  is  represented  standing  with  a 
book  on  his  thigh :  while  presumption 
and  resentment  of  opposition  are  de*' 
picted  on  his  countenance.  Demo-' 
critus,  his  most  celebrated  disciple^ 
is  sitting  near  him,  booted,  accordiog 
to  the  costume  of  his  countrymen  the 
Abderites,  and  writing  upon  a  stone 
table,  shaped  like  the  sarcophagi* 
among  which  he  used  to  meditate  :  he 
lost  his  fortune,  therefore  his  dress 
indicates  poverty;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented in  deep  meditation,  to  show  his 
uncommon  studiousness.  Opposite  to 
Leucippus  sits  Empedocles,  resting, 
on  a  Cube,  though  not  with  contempt, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Leudp. 
pus;  because  Empedocles  adhered, 
on  some  points,  to  the  Pjrthagorean 
system.  The  Youth  holding,  before 
Empedocles,  Pythagoras'a  Tabl&  ^ 
the  Genera\M>n  of  ^uxxA^t^  vcA  ^doi^ 


.  Melinus,  ilie  Friend 
lie  Figure  in  vi  Ori- 
repmenu  one  of  the 


Youlb  in  a  li 
onljr  liiible,  i 
of  Maon.     '. 

Magi,  from  whicli  sect  the  Grei 
Schools  deriied  part  of  their  doctrines. 
Behind  Empedocles  is  Epidisrinus, 
whose  iloclriiiei  coincided  with  those 
of  Empedocio;  and  who  has  a  cuo- 
ning  look  aa  described  by  Cicero.  The 
Figure  iu  a  toga,  is  I.ucrelius,  placed 

follower;  but  looking  anollier  way, 
because  he  differed  from  bis  master. 
This  Figure  is  the  Portait  of  Fran- 
cesco, Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  lo 
Julius  II,  The  person  crowned  wiUi 
vine  leaves,  nod  resting  a  book  on  a 
pedestal,  is  ^Epicurus,  looking  gaj, 
according  to  tJie  accuunl  given  of 
him  ;  and  [be  Figure  leaning  on  bis 
shoulder  is  Metrodarufl^  nest  to  whom 
U  Hcrsclitus,  wearing  a  Black  Veil, 
like  tliac  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  in 
whose  lemple  be  eiposed  his  works. 
Sealed  on  Ibe  second  itep,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Diogenes, 
[;up  by  bii  side;  and 


a  PorCrai 


architect, 

an  hexagonal  figure  on  llie  patement.  " 
The  Young  Man  behind  Bramante.in 
an  attitude  of  admiratiun,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Portrait  of  Federigo  Gon. 
Hgo,    Duke    of  Manl 


handsome 


c-lookin 


Person  who  points  to  tli 
supposed  to  be  Arcbylas  of  Tor«n- 
tum  *  1  (he  Bnj,  on  iiis  knees,  is 
Phenii  of  Aleiandriaj  and  behind 
Iiiui,  with  a  hand  on  bis  back,  is 
Cteubius,  The  Pereon  wearing  a 
Crown  and  holding  a  Globe,  is  Al- 
pbonso,  King  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and 
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Naples",  under  the  character  of  Zaif 
roaster;  tbe  Person  witha  black  lurbttf 
on  his  head,  and  likewlie  holding^' 
Globe,  may  probahly  represent  Con' 
fucius;  and  the  two  persons  wl(W 
whom  Alphonso  seems  conversing' 
are  portraits  of  Haplioel  and  PietrO' 
~  ■"  and    BasaT 


Riliei 


with  B 


imblen 


cai  of  the  diffbrent  Schools  of  Philoi' 
sophy:  and  Uie  Picture,  in  point  ttf 
composition,  is  considered  lo  be  ha' 
dief-d'ieuBTc,  the  Sibyls  of  S".  Marj* 
tlla  Pace  eleejited.   Oppos 


mitable 


railed  Tlieology  :  it  was  coloured  bf 
Raphael,  and  the  lower  part  of  Iha 
picture,  especially  the  Group  where  Bf 
Augustine  is  dictating  lo  a  Youth,  J» 
eitremely  admired ;  but  the  uppe^ 
pan,  namely,  the  Blessed  Trinity,  thr 
Madonna,  and  K.  John  Baplisl,  aid 
said  to  he  too  much  in  the  GolhMI 
style.  The  Heads  of  Saints  Gregorta* 
Ambrogio,  Augustine,  Domenicol^ 
Bonatentura,and  Jerome,  are  IhougW 
particularly  line.  Raphael  has  reprdvl 
senled  (be  four  Hrsl  as  Fathers  of  thf 
Church,  Beated  at  each  side  of  an' 
Altar  (upon  which  the  Host  is  eXS< 
posed),  and  haranguing  on  the  Holjil 
Sacrament.  The  place  of  assembljK' 
represents  the  Foundations  of  a  Chri»^' 
tian  Temple,  with  partof  the  SupeiaM 
structure  begun.  Another  RcCurV 
(coloured  by  liapljaei)  in  iliis  rooaj' 
is  called  Jurisprudence  ;  cicpresseAl 
by  the  three  handmaids  of  Justice^ 
namely.  Wisdom,  Tei 
Forti      ■         ■      ■     ■ 


iperal 


Justinian  giving  the  Digesli' 
lo  Trebonian;  and,  on  the  rights 
Gregory  IX,  under  the  figure  of 
Julius  II,  presenting  his  Decretabi 
lo  an  adiocale.      The  fourth   Picturol 

■■  Do^n"  eSre  my'e'irrin"*     "  ,u 

W  The  HndsLs  indlole  llili  tn  be  a  ftmal*. 

l»r  Alphonio,  nieof  Iheomlciiind  moAt 
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in  i|iif^  roo9i  was  likewise  coloured  by 
B^pbaelf  apd  rppresents  Poetry :  but 
whether  (he  scene  be  l{ud  on'  Pamas- 
si|8»  or  Helicon,  seems  doubtful.  It 
WBSy  however,  customary  for  cele- 
britfed  Grecian  poets  to  sacrifice  an« 
nually  to  Linus,  the  father  of  Lyric 
▼erse>  within  his  Grotto  on  Helicon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  their 
pretensions  to  superior  merit  by  a 
recital  of  their  works.  We  will,  tlwrer 
f<Nre,  suppose  the  scene  in  question  to 
be  Helicon,  and  the  poets  to  b0  as^ 
sembled  near  the  Grotto  of  Linus. 
According  with  this  idea,  we  find 
Sappho  at  the  entrance  of  the  GrottOy 
opening  the  Festival.  She  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  «  Oetolinus,  or  the 
misfortunes  of  Linus;"  which  she 
appears  to  be  unrolling.'^  Of  the 
Four  Figures  near  her,  the  most  pro-i 
roinent  is  Pindar,  known  by  his 
magnificent  dress,  which  is  only,  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Homer.  Pindar 
seenis  conversing  with  Corinna :  his 
head  is  a  little  shaded,  in  reference  to 
their  contentions  at  Thebes  for  the 
prize  of  poetry;  in  which,  she  was 
^ve  times  victorious:  he  is  likewise 
placed  somewhat  lower  than  his  apta- 
giMiist,  though  he  steps  with  an  ap- 
parent ambition  to  surpass  her.  Pe- 
trarca  wears  the  Monastic  Hood,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  mistaken :  and, 
perhaps,  in  compliment  to  his  coun- 
tryman, Raphael  has  given  Corinna 
the  countenance  of  Laura.  ^  Corinna 
points  with  two  of  her  fingers  to 
Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of  new 
rhythms  in  music,  and  new  metres  in 
poetry ;  and  to  Homer,  as  the  prince 
of  heroic  verse.  Homer,  by  his  su- 
perior elevation,  shows  that  he  has  no 
rival :  he  stands  on  a  level  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  and  seems  to  be 
pouring  forth  a  strain   of  harmony 

(x)  Linus  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry 
and  muric ;  but,  on  presuming  to  compare 
bimnelf  to  Apollo,  we  arc  told  he  was  slain  by 
that  god. 

(y)  There  appears  to  have  been  a  resem. 
blance  between  these  celebrated  ladies:  as 
eadi  was  tall,  well  made,  and  had  light  hair 
and  a  faie  complexian 

(z)  Many  persons  earned  their  livelihood 


which  fires  his  auditors  with  fan  owto 
rapture.  Raphael  has  therefore  made 
the. Leaves  of  his  Laurel  Crown  taka 
the  shape  of  luminous  rays,  like  the 
Garland  of  Apollo.  Near  Homer 
is  a  Youth  copying  the  effusions  c£ 
the  great  Improwisatore,  and  probably 
meant  for  Scindapsus. '  Virgil,  clothed 
with  a  green  mantle  (in  allusion  to 
the  Georgics),  is  placed  not  far  distant 
from  Homer ;  and  points  to  the  Epic 
Muse,  whose  patronage  he  seems  to 
demand.  Dante  is  represented  looking 
at  Virgil,  and  standing  below  him,  at 
no  great  distance.  Behind  Virgil  ap« 
pears  Ariosto,  with  a  wild  and  fanciful 
countenance,  expressive  of  disinclin- 
ation to  converse  with  his  brother 
poets.  He  had  no  model ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  pensive^  and  fond  of  soli., 
tude.  The  Violin,  invented  about  the 
time  of  Raphael,  to  the  delight  of 
every  lover  of  music,  he  has  placed  in' 
the  hands  of  Apollo  *  ;  who  is  listen- 
ing to,  and  accompanying,  the  hymn 
of  Homer.  Euterpe  stands  near 
Apollo,  attending  to  his  accompani- 
ment. Clio,  seated  on  the  right  of 
Apollo,  and  contemplating  her  trum- 
pet, announces  tlie  power  she  possesses 
of  conferring  immortality:  her  beauty 
has  a  grave  and  masculine  character } 
she  is  clothed  in  white,  to  express 
truth  and  candour ;  and  she  is  seated, 
because  study  requires  tranquillity. 
Near  Clio, and  attending  to  her  only^ 
stands  Melpomene ;  who  is  supposed 
to  borrow  subjects  from  the  Historic 
Muse;  though  the  position  of  her 
hands,  the  one  holding  a  scoiic  mask, 
and  the  other  pointing  to  herself, 
shows  that  she  must,  by  a  new  modi- 
fication,  animate  the  characters  in  her 
dramas,  and  give  them  her  own  ele- 
vated language.  She  wears  a  purple 
robe,  because  her  principal  agents  are 

by  writing,  on  detached  leaves,  the  poems  of 
Homer  at  the  time  when  he  sung  them :  and 
Scindapsus,  we  are  told,  constantly  attended 
the  blind  Bard  as  his  secretary. 

(a)  Bellini,  before  Raphael,  had  acknow. 
ledged  the  superior  value  of  this  instnunoit 
by'placihg  it  in  the  hands  of  angels :  and  Dal 
menicbino  and  Quido  tt^-nrat^  <&!^  vbv% 
same. 
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pcisonsortilfth  rank 
it  PuljtbjrmDin,  wha  appeon  adout 
llw  same  age  vrjtb  Eulcrpe,  but  alder 
than  bcr  ottwr  Sislen;  and  lending 
tbodly  on  Polybjmnnia  U  Ihe  jrouthful 
Muac,  Terpuchorc ;  who  scema  to 
■^knowledge  that  the  is  tnJclitcd  lu 
PulyhymniB  for  tlie  regulated  mea- 
6u™  of  lier  Mepi.  The  Mu-ie  pre- 
■cnting  herwlf  on  tlie  other  side  of 
tlie  laurel  is  Eiato,  mncealiiig  a 
Stroll,  perhaps  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
in  her  bosom.  Next  lo  Erato  is 
Thalia,  looking  like  a  clever  mimic 
without  guile;  and  eihiliiling  in  her 
right  hand  a  Mask  taken  TrDin  do- 
mettic  life.  Calliope  is  placed  by  her 
ude,  dressed  with  regal  splendour, 
and  liaring  a  round  ^ield  attached 
lo  llie  girdle  she  wears,  perhaps  be- 
cause war  is  the  proper  subject  for 
£pic  poetr;.  Urania  ia  represented 
tUFuiog  lo  the  north,  and  looking  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  god  of  day, 
because  her  studies  are  nocturnal ; 
her  bands  are  eoncealed  from  vitw, 
Uke  her  labours  i  and  her  i 
is  shaded,  because  Ifae  most  ii 
cesulta    of  astronomical    call 


placing  his  _ 
Horace :  the  double  Curd  round  his 
neck  refers  (o  his  initiation  in  the 
f  leusinian  Myslerici ;  and  be  seems 
to  be  in  the  act  of  imposing  silence 
on  the  above-named  Gignntic  Figure, 
which  represents  Hesiod,  who  U 
seated,  as  the  pendant  to  Sappho, 
guordingtheMoulboftbeCaTe.  Hin 
immense  size  refers  to  his  appellation 
of  the  Son  of  Alias ;  and  lie  is  repr^. 
sented  as  extremely  old,tliDugh  retain- 
ing the  vigour  of  youth,  to  peraonify 
Didactic  Poetry.  Ue  was  thougbt 
lo  speak  with  too  much  freedom 
of   religious  myslerlei,  and  is  there- 


I  should  ncilher  hi 


fore  reproved  by  Horiice.=  "fittl** 
diately  before  Ihe  laurel-tree  on'  iHl 
side,  standi  Vitioria  Colonns,  b  re- 
lation to  Julius  II,  and  Ibe  trwSt 
successful  of  all  iheimitalorsof  P^ 
Rinaldo    Corso, 
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Pompeio  Colonna ;  and  the  last  r*- 
presenu  lialihaiar  Casiiglione.  The 
Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  fourth  room  is  one  of  Ra- 
phael's most  celebrated  CumpoEiiioni, 
representing  the  6re  in  llorgo  S.' 
Spirilo,  near  Ihe  Vatican:  which 
happened  during  the  Ponlificale  of 
Leo  IV.  The  tumult  and  high  wind 
raised  by  the  6re  are  Kouderful^ 
expressed :  and  the  Young  Mm 
rescuing  his  Father,  the  Person  sliding 
down  a  wall,  and  llie  Woman  carrying 
water  on  her  bead,  are  particularly 
admired.  In  Ibe  fore-ground  is  an- 
ollier  fine  Figure  of  a  Female,  ap- 
parently quite  tVantic,  and  raiung  her 
hands  toward  Leo  IV;  who  appcant 
in  a  Portico,  below  which  is  a  fliio 
Group  of  persons  invoking  his  aid. 
This  Picture,  eicept  Ihe  GiDup  of  the 
Young  Man  rescuing  bis  Fallier  and 
followed  by  his  Wife,  was  coloured 
hy  Raphael ;  that  Group  is  supposed 
to  have  been  coloured  by  Giulto 
Romano.  Over  the  window,  in  the 
same  room,  is  a  Picture  which  re- 
presents Leo  III,  swearing,  before 
Charlemagne,  upon  the  Gospebi,  that 
he  waa  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  ta 
his  charge  by  Ihe  port]'  who  wished  to 
depose  bim,°  Tlie  composition  of  thlc 
work  is  admired,  as  are  several  of  ihb 
tieads.  Another  Picture,  iinely  eiftf 
culed,  represents  Ihe  Victory  gained 
by  Leo  IV,  over  the  Saracens  at 
Oslia;  and  the  fourth  Picture  in  thi« 
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a^^iment  i».tbe  Coronatioa  of  Charle- 
ajifkgni  by  Leo  III* 
.  Tjie  Surbaaes  of  these  rooms  are 
fioeiy  painted  in  chiaro  tcuro,  by 
Bolidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  re- 
touched by  Carlo  Maratta. 

The  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery,  above 
the  Stanze  di  Raffaello,  leadii  to  an 
Apartment  containing  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Easel  Paintings  ex- 
tant. 

The  Antechamber  to  ihia  Apartment 
contains  a  Portrait,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  George  IV, 
of  Great  Britain,  placed  in  its  present 
situation  by  Leo  XII. 
■  First  roofiu  A  Fresco  found  in 
the  ancient  Vatican  Library ;  and 
supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Ghir- 
landi^  — the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  by 
Garofolo — the  Theological  Virtues,  by 
Raphael — Religious  Mysteries,  by 
ditto  —  the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  S.  Catherine,  by  Garofolo  — 
Saints,  by  Perugino  —  a  Doge  of 
Venice,  by  Titian — and  two  Pictures, 
by  Beato  da  Fiesole,  relative  to  the 
Life  of  S.  Nicolo  di  BarL 

Second  room.  Cows,  by  Paul 
Potter ! — the  Transfiguration,  by  Ra- 
phael ! ! !  —  the  Madonna  and  Saints, 
by  Titian ! !  —  and  the  Communion 
of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Domenichino ! ! ! 
Third  room.  A  Pieth,  by  Cara- 
yaggio ! !  —  S*.  Helena,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
by  Perugino — the  Madonna  with 
four  Saints,  by  ditto !  —  and  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Madonna,  designed 
by  Raphael^  and  coloured  by  Giulio 
Romano,  and  Francesco  Penni ! 

Fourth  roonu  The  Madonna  and 
two  Saints,  by  Guido !  the  Nativity 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Albano  —  S. 
Gregorio,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  —  S. 
Roniualdo*s  Vision,  by  ditto ! !  — and 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  by  Guido! ! 
.  F^h  room.  The  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Erasmus,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — the 
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'  (e)  This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
Older  of  Gismondo  Ck)nti  (fint  Secretary  to 
Jidittf  II},  to'commembrate  the  preservation 
of  the  Town  of  Foligoo  from  a  thundetbolt,  at 
the  intercession  of  Saints  Girolamo  and  Fran- 


Anaundation,  by  Barocdow^HMr  f  a^l 
credulity  of  S.  Thomas,  by  Gvereino  \ 
a  Pieta,  by  Andrea  Mantegna —  8*. 
Michelina,  by  Baroccio  — and  the 
Martyrdom  of  two  Saints,  by  Valentin. 
Sixth  room.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Raphael !  .—the  Ma* 
donna  di  Foligno,  by  the  same  great 
master*  ! ! !  —  and  the  Magdalene,  by 
Guercino  ! 

These  rooms  are  open  to  the  Public 
every  Monday  and    Thursday,   Fes^ 
tivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour  before 
sunset;  and  remain  open  four  hours.' 
Museo  Chiaramonti.  AppartamerUO" 
Borgia,    These  rooms  contain  a  Statue 
of  JEsculapius  —  four  Bassi    Rilievi 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  that,  which 
represents  Wrestlers,  being  particularly 
fine  —  a  Basso  Rilievo  of  a  Nymph, 
Loves,  &c. — another   Basso  Rilievo 
representing  Acanthus  leaves — a  Re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes  of  victims  offered 
to  the  gods,  from    the    Giustiniani 
collection  —  an    ancient   Car,  found 
on  the  spot  called  Roma  Vecdiia,  and 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  wood 
sheathed  with  bronze ;  the  wheels  and 
pole  are  modem ;  —  twelve  Etruscari 
Sarcophagi  —  terra  cotta  Lamps ;  and 
Fragments   of  various  descriptions: 
together  with  a  well-preserved  anci^it* 
Fresco,  found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
near  the   Gardens  of  Mecsnas,  and 
commonly  called   The  Aldobrandini 
Marriage :  it  is  supposed  to  r^resent 
the  Union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus ! 

One  of  these  rooms  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga  ;  it 
represents  the  Planets,  and  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac. 

GaUeria  Lapidaria.  In  this  Gallery 
is  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  Inscriptions,  several  of 
which  were  found  in  the  Catacombs : 
here,  likewise,  are  Cinerary  Urns,  and 
other  Sepulchral  Monuments;  to- 
gether with  an   ^dicula^  found  at 

cesco.    The  Figure  o[^)Osite  to  S.  John  Bap-* 
tist,  and  clothed  in  Tv^Uui  purple,  represents 
Gismondo  Conti ;  and  the  Tablet,  hcdd  ta^  thfe 
Cherub,  was  intendeA.  \a  \ik««  cfiofiuAsM^ vc^ 
inacrlpuon  Te\at\ve  Xa  \^e  '^V^^t^. 
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Xodi  I  and  an  immenad  Ymae,  prolMbly 
a  Receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  victims 
oflfered  to  the  gods  :  it  is  ornamented 
with  lioDs  devouring  weaker  animals, 
ona  of  the  ancient  emblems  of  death. 
Hare  also  is  a  Tomb  which  held  the  re- 
nwins  of  Lucius  Atiroetus,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Cutler ;  because  the  Bassi 
Rilicvi  on  its  sides  represent  a  Cutler's 
Shop  and  Forge.  It  was  found  near 
the  Church  of  S'.  Agnese,  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

The  second  division  of  the  GdUery 
contains  on  the  right  a  Recumbent 
Female  Figure  (supposed  to  represent 
Autumn),  resting  on  the  Lid  of  a 
Sarcophagus,  and  surrounded  by  little 
Bacchanalians :  it  was  found  at  Ostia. 
The  Tomb  it  covers  (found  near  the 
Via  Flaminia,  at  Acquatraversa),  is 
ornamented  with  three  Half- figures 
in  Alto  Rilievo,  which  appear  to  repre- 
aent  a  Father  and  Mother  and  their 
Son  ;  the  last  wears  the  buUa,  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  another  Recum- 
bent Figure  (supposed  to  represent 
Winter),  resting  on  the  Lid  of  a  Sar- 
cophagus, and  surrounded  by  Genii, 
who  are  playing  with  Tortoises :  it 
was  found  at  Ostia,  and  is  placed  on 
a  very  ancient  Tomb  of  travertino, 
ornamented  with  figures  of  a  Husband 
and  Wife  and  their  Children.  Other 
interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this 
immense  Gallery  are  —  No.  14,* 
Statue  of  Euterpe — lf>,  a  Muse  — 
19,  Paris  —  26,  Head  of  Septimius 
Seyerus  —  80,  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius —  33,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
when  ybung. —  34,  Hermes,  called 
Plato  —  47,  Hermes  of  Bacchus  Za- 
grceus,  and  Bacchus  Dionysius,  re- 
markable only  for  being  rare — 120, 
Statue  of  a  Vestal — 121,  Statue  of 
Clio  seated  — 122,  Statue  of  Diana — 
142,  Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan — 176,  a 
Fragment !  — 179)  Statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius — 181,  Group  of  Diana  Tri- 
Jbrmis,  on   a  beautiful    Pedestal!  — 

(^  A  ray  few  of  the  Numerical  Figures, 

on  the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Va- 

«cai7  Museum,  have  been  accidentally  oblite- 


197,  Colossal  Bust  of  Pallas,  fbund 
near  the  ancient  Laurentum !  —  240, 
Statue  of  Britannicus  —  241,  Statue 
of  Lysias,  seated  —  242,  Statue  of 
Apollo  —  244,  Colossal  Head  of 
Oceanus! — 254,  Bust  of  Niobe  — 
255,  a  Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  Jupi- 
ter Serapis  seated  —  256,  Bust,  called 
Sappho  —  284,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Apollo —  294,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue 
of  Hercules,  placed  on  one  of  the 
Sacred  Receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
victims,  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
Basso  Rilievo  of  a  Lion  devouring  a 
Wild  Boar,  one  of  the  ancient  emblems 
of  death  —  295,  Torso  of  Bacchus  — 
298,  Statue  of  Bacchus  —  SOO,  a 
Basso  Rilievo,  allusive  to  the  combats 
of  the  Amazons  —  301 ,  ditto  —  309, 
a  Small  Tigress  —  311,  a  Leopard 
devouring  the  Head  oF  a  Goat,  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa  —  312,  a  Gladiator 
fighting  with  a  Lion  —  313,  a  Lynx 

—  314,  a  Genius  fighting  with  a  Lion 

—  339,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun  —  341, 
Small  Statue  of  Diana  Luna  !  ^  843, 
Statue  of  Paris  —  S44,  Statue  of  a 
Child  holding  Apples  — >  353,  Statue 
of  a  Nymph  —  355,  Statue  of  a  Muse 

—  S56,  a  half-length  Colossal  Figure 
of  a  Dacian  Prisoner,  from  the  Villa 
Negrone  ;  and  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Trajan's  Forum !  —  357,  Statue  of 
Pallas — 359,  Fragment,  showing  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  Armour,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  Etruscan  —  360,  a  Basso 
Rilievo,  curious  because  it  represents 
a  sacred  Dance  —  361,  Divinities,  of 
the  Etruscan  School,  and  supposed  to 
be  Jupiter  and  Juno  —  400,  Statue  of 
Marcellus  seated,  from  the  Giustiniani 
collection  !  !  —  408,  Fragment  of  a 
Basso  Rilievo,  curious,  because  it  re- 
presents a  Four-wheeled  Car — 417, 
Bust  supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of 
Augustus  when  young ;  it  was  found 
at  Ostia  !  !  — 421,  Bust  of  Demos- 
thenes —  441,  Head  of  Alcibiades !  — 
442,  Bust  of  Clodius  Albinus — 453, 

rated,  or  purposely  changed  ;  but,  generally 
qieakuig,  they  were  foiud,  in  1831,  to  corre- 
spond with  this  Work. 
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Statue,  whieh  asems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally  a  Meleager ;  but  is  restored  as 
a  Roman  Emperor  hdding  the  Globe, 
and  a  Figure  of  Victory — 454,  Statue 
of  iBscuIapius  —  458,  a  Cow  —  460, 
an  Altar,  found  at  Ostia — 461,  a 
Stork  —  462,  an  Hippopotamus  <— 
463,  a  young  Wild  Boar  in  nero  antico! 

—  464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in 
bigio  —  465,  a  Swan ! !  —  466,  a 
Phcenix  -—  467,  a  Dog  —  493,  a  semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Mercury  —  494,  a 
semi-colossal  Statue,  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble, of  Tiberius  seated,  excellently 
well  preserved,  and  found  at  Piperno, 
the  ancient  Frivemum  * !  I !  —  496, 
Statue  of  Minerva — 498,  £katue,  re- 
stored as  Atropos;  it  was  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa  —  504,  Head  of  Niobe 

—  505,  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius  encircled  with  a  civic  crown — 
510,  a  Head,  called  Meleager  —  512, 
Bust  of  Adrian — 513,  Bust  of  Venus, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  in  Dioclesian*s 
Baths ! !  —  525,  Head,  supposed  to  be 
a  likeness  of  Cicero  — 533,  Figure 
with  an  Urn,  a  funeral  Chaplet,  and 
a  Lamb  —  534,  Colossal  Bust  of 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia — 543,  a  Frag- 
ment, called  Nero  —  544,  Statue  of 
Silenus  with  a  Tiger !  —  545,  a  Frag- 
ment, called  Tiberius  —  547,  a  Colos- 
sal bust  of  Isis,  in  Pentelic  marble, 
found  in  the  Garden  of  tlie  Pontifical 
Palace  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  — 554, 
a  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus  Plus 
-—  555f  a  Head  supposed  to  represent 
Pompey  !  —  556,  a  Head  call^  Lu- 
cius Verus  when  a  youth  —  558,  Head 
of  Pallas  —  561 ,  Bust  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Father  of  Trajan ! !  — 
562,  Bust,  supposed  to  represent  Au- 
gustus ! !  —  563,  Bust  called  Aristotle 
— 580,  Colossal  Bust  of  Trajan,  found 
in  the  Porto  Trajanello,  at  Ostia — 
588,  Statue  of  Venus  —  589,  Statue  of 
Mercury  in  Pentelic  marble,  found 
near  the  Monte  di  Pieta —  591,  Sta- 

(A)  The  fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
thrown  down  either  by  the  earthqualcewbidi 
took  place  at  our  Saviour's  Crucifixion,  or 
(aocordinff  to  some  records)  in  the  year  17, 
and  which  Cities  the  Emperor  assisted  the  in- 
hidntants  to  rdniild,  erected  a  statue  to  him 


tueoftfae  Eihperor  eiaudius — iCSI, 
Bust  of  Bacchus  «-  605,  Bust  ef  SE. 
vanus  —  606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in 
Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Ostia  — 
608,  Bust  of  the  younger  Agrippina-^ 
618,  Head,  supposed  to  repieaeot 
Marcus  Brutus —  619,  Headof  Agrip- 
pina  the  elder —  621,  Statue  of  Paa 
seated  —  636,  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed 
on  an  Altar  which  merits  obserratioBy 
and  exhibits  on  one  side  Apollo  and 
Diana,  on  another  Mars  and  Mercury, 
on  the  third  Hope  and  a-  Fountain,  and 
on  the  fourth  Hercules  and  Silvanua 
—•  638,  Fragment  supposed  to  have 
represented  an  Hermaphrodite — 639, 
Statue  called  Alexander  —  642,  64^ 
and  644,  fine  Fragments  —  647,  Statue 
of  Atys  —  654,  a  mutilated  Statue  of 
Isis  —  655,  a  Group  of  Loves,  &c.  *— 
674,  Ganymedes  borne  off  by  the  £•- 
gle  —  678,  Basso  Rilievo  represent- 
ing Ancient  Galleys — 681,  Statue  of 
Hygeia —  684,  Sta:ue  of  ^sculapius 

—  685,  Statue  <  f  Venus—  686,  Statue 
called  the  Vestal  Tuccia  —  698, 
Bust  found  among  the  ruins  called 
Roma  Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present Cicero  !— 700,  a  Colossal  Head 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at  Oeda! 

—  708,  a  Semi-colossal  Recumbent 
Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  Adrian*8 
Villa !—  Nearly  c.ppositeto  this  Statue 
is  the  Head  of  a  River  God,  in  terra 
cotta. 

GaUery  of  the  NUe.  Just  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  second  ditdsion  of 
the  GaUeria  Lajndaria,  This  spacioui 
and  splendid  Apartment,  erected  by 
command  of  Pius  VII,  and  opened  to 
the  Public  in  1 822,  exhibits  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  columns  of 
precious  marble,  is  beautifully  paved 
with  the  same  material,  and  well-re- 
stored ancient  Mosaics;  and  likewise 
embellished  with  a  fine  modern  Frieze 
of  stucco,  copied  from  antique  Bassi 
Rilievi  too  much  injured    for  use. 

in  consequence.  On  the  same  occasion  fheite 
were  two  Bfedals  stan^edoflllieriiti }  in  both 
of  which  he  is  represented  sitting,  with  a  pa. 
tera  in  one  hand  and  a  roear  in  the  other, 
pro^sely  in  the  posture  of  the  Statue  CQMn& 
at  Piperno. 
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Some  of  tbc  miKt  striking  piece)  of 
Sculpture  in  this  GMerj,  ore — 
No.  3,  >  Hermes  of  Pcnlelic  marble, 
liearinjt  s  Creek  Suputchral  Inicrip- 
lion,  and  apparenlly  made  wiih  a  Half- 
GKUiieof  Mercury,  and  part  af  another 
Hermes  —  5,  a  Statue  of  Mercury  — 
Q,B  Butt,  found  MOstis  —  B,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Doniitiaii,  fnim  the 
GiuBtiuiani  coJleclion' !  —  9,  a  Bust 
in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  School  — 
10,  a  Colos&al  Bustofa  Dacian  Slave, 
e  Forum  of  Trajan 


Sutne  of  a  Discobolus  N 


1,  Bust 


H,St 


leofLuc 


sVemsl'- 


istof  Commodui 
at'Ostia!  — ITi  Statue  of  a  Faun,  in 
Greek  marble,  supposed  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  a  celebrated  Faun  by 
Praiiteles )  it  was  taken  from  the 
Ruspoli  collectioa!  — ig.  Bustofa 
Dacian  State,  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  Ibe  lime  of  Trajan  —  20, 
a  Semi-colossal  Statue  of  the  Empe. 
Jar  Claudius,in  Carrara  marble, from 
Ilie  Ruspoli  collectiou'  —  32,  a  Bust 
called  Titus  — 23,  Statue  of  Minerva 
Medica,  in  Greek 
Giusliniani  calleclii 
lerpiece  of  Grecian  sculplui 
fbund  near  the  picturesque  Ruin 
the  Erauiline  Hill,  called  (in  con 
le  Temple  of  Minerva  IV 


S,  Statue 


Tbis  ma!^ 


the  Villa  of  Quintiliu 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler, 
UEOe  place  —  34,  Statu 
found  in  a  Villa  wbii 
Lucnllus~S6,  Statue  ofa  Wrestli 
found  in  Ibe  ViUaof  QuinliliusVari. 
at  Tivoli  —  38,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler 
in  repose,  from  the  Buspoli  cnlleclii 
—  41,  Statue,  supposed  to  represe 
Ceres,  or  one  of  the  Seasoits.  — 


[Ch.  VIL 
pan  of  the  Gallery  are  a  Bust^ 
Pius  VH,  by  Canoya"—  " 

iuinnsofblack  Fgypliangra; 

the  Portico  of  the  Churvh'of  ^  : 
ui  —  four  magnificent  Columna 
of  cipolino,  and  four  of  porphyry,  tb« 
ken  from  the  Church  of  S.  Bwi- 
neo ;  and  each  of  tlic  four  BiMh  i 
led  by  a  Colossal  Mask, 
iting  Medusa,  and  found  ni 
(be    Temple   of  Venus   and    Rome, 


Hen 


likewise 
ms  of  Orie 


nlBcenl 
whidi 


Pigna,  and  were  found  in  the  Villa  of 
Lucius  Verus,  near  llie  spot  called' 
Acquatmversa  —  4S,  Statue  of  Ven«t 
Anadyomene,  in  Greek  marble!— .ii 
45,  Statue  of  a  Grecian  Pbilosopt 

—  4G,  Bust  of  LuduB  Antanius,  bi 
tlier  to  [bo  Triumvir  —  47,  Bu5t,ei 
cuted  in  superb  Oriental  alabaster,  a 
called  Sallust,  though  vrilbouC  sul 

Statue  of  Fortune,  found  at  Ostiall 

—  SO,  Bust  of  Marcellus — 52,  Butt 
of  Pallas  !  —SS,  Bust  of  AdHan  l-< 
55,  an  incognito  Bust  —  56,  diiio  — 
57,  a  Semi-colossal  Sutue  of  Antonit. 
Mother  of  the  Emperor  Claudio^i 
found  at  Tusculum  —  60,  a  Scmi-ai»> 
lossal  Statue,  called  Clemency,in  Gn^. 
dan  loarbie  —  62,  Bust  colled  Pt(d»- 
my,  son  of  Juba,  King  of  Alauritai ; . 

—  64,  Bust  of  Caracalla  when  youtq^; 

—  66,  Bust  of  M 


at  Tivoli,  in 

young  — 67,    Hermes   of   Herculs«» 

Varus  — 32. 

found  at   Ostia  — 71,  an  incogni*'' 

ound  in  the 

fa  Wrestler, 

belonged  to 

Base  of  this  Statue  is  a  Scrinium,  or 

LapsB,  in  which  manuscnpts 
by  Ibe  Andems  —  74.  an  incogni|p 
BuBl  — 73,  a  Slalue  called  Abu* 
dance,  but  supposed  lo  liave  original^ 
represenled  Fortune  —  78,  Statue  ol' 
a  Female,  probably  a  Juno  —  81, 

(/)  ThB  Mouii 


1  mu  M  po^D°jiil 

'liich  once  belonceil  lo 


:t^j 
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tne  of  Euripides !  —  83,  Bust  of  M a- 
critius,  Tery  rare  —  84,  Statue  of  Di- 
ana, supposed  to  be  contemplating 
Endymion  —  86,  Bust  of  Trajan,  ex- 
cellent both  with  respect  to  resembhuice 
and  execution !  !  —  87,  one  of  the  Sta- 
tues called  Canephorse ;  it  once  orna- 
mented the  Villa  of  Sextus  V,  and  is 
of  Pentelic    marble  **  —  89,  Bust  of 
superb  Oriental  alabaster — 90,  Statue 
of  an  Amazon,  prdliably  copied  fitnn 
the  famous  Amazon  of  Ctesilaus  !  — 
93,  a  small  and  beautiful  Statue  of 
a  Faun  blowing  the  Pastoral  Flute, 
and  found  near  the  Lake  of  Circeii ! ! 
—  94,  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of  Isis  — 
98,  the  celebrated  Colossal  Group  of 
the  Nile  and  his  offspring.     The  six- 
teen Infants  who  surround  the  River 
God  are  supposed  to  be  emblenuitical 
of  the  height  (sixteen  cubits)  to  which 
the  Nile  usually  rises ;  and  Uie  Plinth 
on  which  the  Group  rests  is  orna- 
mented with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing 
Animals  and    Plants  indigenous  to 
the   Nile  and  its  neighbourhood  ! ! ! 
This  e]id>orate  Group,  probably  exe- 
cuted during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Serapis,  near  the  Church 
of  S*.  Maria  sopra  Minerva ;  and  cor- 
responds with  the  description  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  Group  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Temple    of  Peace,   except  that  the 
Group  he  describes  was  basalt,  and 
this  is  white  marble  — 103,  an  ele- 
gantly formed  Vase  of  basalt,  orna- 
mented with  Dionysiac  Masks,  &c.  — 
106,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
which  served  as  the  ornament  of  a 
Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus,  at  Tivoli  — 107,  an   Hippo- 
campa  surmounted  by  a  Nereid — 109, 
ditto  —  1 10,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a 
Faun,  which  likewise  served  as  the 
Ornament  of  a  Fountain  in  the  Villa 
of  Quintilius  Varus  —  111,  Statue  of 
Ganymedes,  Grecian  sculpture,  and 
supposed  originally  to  have  adorned  a 

(n)  Canephone  were  young  ladies  of  noble 
birth,  who.  during  festivalB  celebrated  in  ho. 
nour  of  Minerva,  carried  on  their  heads,  in 
basket*,  various  thing*  destined  fbr  sacrifice. 


Fountain :  it  wta  fcmid  «t  Ostk*— 
114,  Statue  of  Firilas,  found  at  Vel* 
letri,  and  executed  in 
ble ! !  —  1 16,  tm  incognito 
1 17,  a  Statue  of  the  Eaipetor  'lierfn 
wearing  the  toga,  which  is  beaociAilly 
executed — 118,  Bust  of  a  Nymph, 
probably  the  Fragment  of  an  Entire 
Statue— 119,  Colossal  Butt  of  dm* 
dius,  found  at  Pipemob  and  aoppoaed 
to  have  made  part  of  a  Colossal  Statue 
of  that  Emperor,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  discovered — 128,  a  Statne 
called  ^sculapius,  but  more  probably 
Augustus's  Physician,  Antonius  Mu- 
sa,  in  the  character  of  JEsculapius ! !— - 
124,  a  Semi-eoloasal  Statue  of  Anti* 
nous  in  the  character  of  Vertumnus ; 
it  is  made  of  Grecian  marble,  and  was 
found  at  Osda!!  — 126,  Group  df 
Silenus  nursing  the  Infant  Bacchna  I 
— 128,  Colossal  Head  of  a  Dadan 
Slave  !  — 129,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue 
of  Commodus,  in  PMtelic  marble  — 
1 32,  Statue  of  a  Can^hora. 

jit  the  end  of  the  second  dhntion  of 
the  Galleria  Lapidarich  and  lending  to 
the  Museo  PU>-Clementino,  is  a  Statr- 
case  ornamented  with  Arabesques  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra :  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Staircase  are  ApaHmentscontBAmn^ 
Statues,  Busts,  Egyptian  Divinities 
recently  discovered  near  the  first  Ca- 
taract of  the  Nile,  and  reputed  to  be 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens 
extant  of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  a  Mum- 
my found  in  the  Burial-place  of  the 
Egyptian  princes,  and  woi\.derfully 
well  preserved,  even  to  the  linen  which 
fills  the  Coflin;  Mummies  of  Cats, 
and  other  Animals  held  sacred,  with  a 
considerable  number  more  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities :  and  beyond  this 
Gallery  are  three  rooms,  containing 
Casts,  in  plaster,  of  Statues  and  Bassi 
Rilievi,  found  at  Athens,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  These  Caste 
were  given  by  George  IV,  of  England^ 
to  Pius  VII.  The  Bassi  Rilievi  placed 

(o)   The  name  of  Phedimos,   a   OrecisQ 
Artist,  is  inscribed  upon  this  Statue. 
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round  tbe  first  room  reprteent  part  of 
the  interior  Friese  of  the  Cella  of  the 
Parthenon,  exhibiting  festivals  cele- 
brated at  Athens, in  honour  of  Minerva, 
and  called  Panathenaea.  The  recum- 
bent Statue,  marked  **  A"  represents 
the  river  llissus,  which  waters  Athens. 
The  Statue  marked  "  B/*  is  called  a 
young  Hercules;  and  that  marked 
**  C*  an  Amormo,  The  Bassi  Rilievi 
placed  round  the  second  room  likewise 
represent  the  Panatliensea.  The  Statue 
marked  "  D,"  is  called  Neptune ;  the 
Group  marked  **  £,'*  Ceres  tod  Pro- 
serpine ;  and  the  Head  of  a  Horse, 
marked  <<  F,"  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chariot  of  the  setting  Sun.  The 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  the  third  room  repre- 
sent the  Battle  of  the  Lapithse  with 
tbe  Centaurs,  which  also  wiorned  the 
Parthenon.  The  Group  marked  *'  G," 
in  the  centre  of  this  room,  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  The  Fragment  marked 
f*  H,*'  is  by  some  persons  supposed  to 
represent  the  rising  Sun,  and  by  others 
X)tceanUs ;  and  the  Heads  of  Horses, 
marked  "  I,"  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  this  Group.  All  the  Originals  of 
these  Casts  were  executed  by  Phidias 
and  his  scholars,  except  the  Amorino, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Museo  Pio-Clementino,  ^  Square 
Vestihule.  This  Apartment  contains 
Arabesques,  by.  Danielle  da  Yolterra 
-T-the  celebrated  Belvedere  Torso, 
supposed  to  be  tbe  remains  of  a 
group  representing  Hercules  and 
Hebe,  after  the  deification  of  the 
^rmer,  and  executed,  according  to 
the  inscription  it  bears,  by  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Nestor  of  Athens ! ! ! ! — 
The  Sarcophagus  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Barbatus,  and  a  Bust,  both 
found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipio 
£unily,  and  made  of  peperino  *).-  se- 
veral Inscriptions  relative  to  the  Scipio 
family  (all  found  in  their  Tomb)— ^ 

(p)  So  called  flrom  its  Founders,  Clement 
XIV,  and  Pius  VI. 

.  iq)  It  would  seem  extraordinary  that  the 

sarcf^hagus  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 

the  age  in  which  he  flourished  should  be 

made  of  to  common  a  stone  as  peperino,  if 

we  did  not  coUect  Aom  PKny,  t^at  marble 


and,  opposite  to  th6  Sarcophagus,  a 
recumbent  Statue. 

The  second  Apartment  contains  a 
Vase  of  Greek  marble ! !  and  four 
Fragments  of  Statues;  that  of  a 
Female,  seated,  being  much  admired 
on  account  of  the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial, 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  found,  according  to 
report,  near  Titus's  Baths. 

The  third  Apartment  contains  a 
Statue  of  Meleager ! ! !  and,  fixed  into 
the  Wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso  Rilievo 
(subject,  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer) ; 
and,  on  the  left,  two  Bassi  Rilievi,  the 
one  representing  a  Sea-port,  the  other 
an  ancient  Roman  Galley,  with  sol- 
diers fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court,  To  the  right 
of  the  Entrance-door  are  a  column  of 
granite,  and  another  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  foliage  —  an  ancient 
Bath,  of  black  basalt,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  Baths— ^ a  Basso  Rilievo  fixed 
in  the  Wall,  representing  Fauns  and 
Gryphons,  under  which  stands  a  fine 
Sarcophagus  ornamented  with  Lions* 
Heads,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  and 
found  under  the  new  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peter's  —  here,  likewise  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus. 

First  Cabinet.  Perseus,  by  Canova 
—  Damoxenus  and  Creugas,  cele- 
brated Wrestlers  of  antiquity ',  by 
ditto  —  and,  in  the  Niches  on  the 
sides  of  the  Arch,  stati^es  of  Mercury 
and  Pallas. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On 
the  right,  a  Sarcophagus  representing 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  Island 
of  Naxos  —  another  representing  Pri- 
soners imploring  Clemency  from  their 
Conqueror — in  the  large  Niche,  a 
Statue  of  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana, 
wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  tho 
character  of  Venus  accompanied  by 
Cupid  —  a  Sarcophagus  representing 

was  not  used  at  Rome  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture,  till  al)0ut  the  fiftieth  Olympiad. 

(r)  Damoxenus  was  banished  from  Syra. 
cusse,  his  native  country,  for  killing  his  anta. 
gonist  in  a  most  unfifdr  and  brutal  manner. 
See  Pausanias,  viii  c.  40. 
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Achilles  slaying  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons;  and,  opposite  to  these, 
two  beautiful  Half-columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  Cabinet,  In  the  centre  is 
the  celebrated  Statue  of  Meleager, 
once  called  the  Belvedere  Anti- 
nous  * ! ! !  It  was  found  on  a  spot, 
named  Adrianello,  near  the  Churdi 
of  S.  Martino  in  Monte;  with  one 
of  the  arms  and  the  left  hand  want- 
ing.—  On  the  right,  fixed  in  the 
Wall,  is'a  Basso  Rilievo  of  Achilles 
slaying  the  Queen  of  the  A  masons 

—  opposite  to  this,  another  Basso 
Rilievo  (subject,  Isiaic  Ceremonies), 

—  and  in  the  Niches  under  the  Arch, 
Priapus  and  a  young  Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico*  On 
the  right  is  a  Sarcophagus  represent- 
ing the  Seasons  ^  another  represent- 
ing Nereides  with  the  Armour  of 
Achilles —i  opposite  to  these,  a  mag- 
nificent Bath  of  red  granite — and, 
fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Basso  Rilievo,- 
supposed,  according  to  some  opinions, 
to  represent  one  of  the  Gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus ;  and,  according  to 
others,  the  Gate  of  Eternity.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hall 
of  Animals  is  a  fine  Column  of  verde 
antique,  and  the  Statue  of  a  Shep- 
herd's Dog !  — Farther  on,  are  a  Sar- 
cophagus, representing  the  Battle  of 
the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  — 
another,  representing  Genii  and  Bac- 
chanalian Figures  —  and,  opposite  to 
this,  a  magnificent  Bath  of  red  gra- 
nite. 

Third  Cabinet.  Here  is  the  inimi- 
table Group  of  Laocoon,  Son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  High  Priest 
of  Apollo  Thymbrseus.    Laocoon  en- 

(«)  According  to  the  opinion  of  Visconti 
(already  mentioned)  this  beautiful  Statue  re- 
presents Mercury. 

{()  Some  persons  doubt  whether  the  Lao- 
coon  of  the  Vatican  be  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny ;  because  he  says,  the  group  was  made 
with  one  single  block  of  marble,  and  the 
Laocoon  of  the  Vatican  is  composed  of  two 
pieces.  Winckelmann,  however,  tells  us,  that, 
in  ^1  probability,  the  joint,  easily  discoverable 
now,  was  not  to  be  perceived  in  Pliny's  time. 

'V^enTravdlert  obtain  permiMlon  to  see 


I  deavoored  to  prevent  thie  reception  6£ 
the  wooden  horse  into  Troy  ;  in.  con-i 
sequence  of  which,  he  and  his  two  sona 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by. 
Serpents ! ! ! !    This  is  the  group  men-t 
tioned  by  Pliny,  as  having  been  placed 
in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  as  the  joint' 
work  of  Agesander,  Apollodorus,  and 
Athenodorus  of  Rhodes:  it  was  found,* 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Julius  11, 
near  the  Sette  Salle,  or  Reservoirs, 
belonging  to  the  Baths  of  Titus.* 
The  Statue  of  Laocoon  is  universally 
considered  as  a  chef-d^ceuvre  of  antit 
quity;    and   displays  the  picture   of 
human  nature  struggling  with  grief^ 
and  trying  to  oppose  the   stroke  of 
fate  with  all  the  force  of  intellect. 
The    left    side    of    this    wonderful 
Statue,    where    the    Serpent's    teeth 
have  penetrated,  is  that  part  of  the 
body   which  seems  to   suffer   most, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  heart ;  and 
is  considered  as  the  finest  production 
of  the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  exist^ 
ence.     The  right  arm  was  wanting, 
and   Michael    Angelo   attempted    to 
restore  it  in  marble ;  but  not  pleasing 
himself  sufiSciently  to  continue  the 
work,  it  was  afterwards  done  in  plaster 
by  Bernini.     The  Sons  are  said  to  re*> 
semble  men  of  diminutive  stature  more 
tlian  children  of  nine  and  ten  years  old. 
Winckelmann  supposes  this  group  to 
have  been  executed  in   the   time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but  Pliny  does 
not  name  the  period  when  Agesander 
and  his  associates  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves.     The  Cabinet 
also  contains  a  Basso  Rilievo,  fixed  in 
the  Wall,  and  representing  the  Tri- 
umph of  Bacchus  after  his  Victory 
over  the  Indians;   and  another,  the 

the  Vatican  Museum  by  torch-light,  they 
usually  have  four  wax  torches  (each  contain- 
ing four  wicks),  placed  within  a  reflector, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole :  and  the  light,  thus 
arranged,  is  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all 
the  finest  statues,  so  as  to  display  and  magnify 
their  beauties,  while  thehr  imperfections  are 
left  in  shadow:  and  Laocoon,  thus  viewed, 
appears  fine  beyond  conception ;  because  his 
figure  only  is  exhibited,  without  the  rest  of 
the  group. 


[Cb.  Vlli,  I 

B    Colund  fl 

nented  »«  ■ 
lue  style.  a«  ■ 
Is  Aparttneat  ^M 
lie  in  >vhi<*  ■ 
rsof  graniUb  S 

entrance  eXi  M 
:  of  a  WolCjt'H 

anriBM  M<wfl 
ere  fuuiid  «!    ■ 


IV  SUtufa  or  Folf  hymnia,  ai 


Conliaaalion  of  tke  Partial.  On 
the  right  side,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  is  n 
Bano  Riliero  of  Uerculas  and  Bac- 
chus, with  Uieir  respective  atoibutea 
—  and,  below  thi<,  a  Sarcophagus 
repcesenting  Genii  carrying  Arms. 
Here,  litewiee,  is  a  Bath  of  gigantic 
magnitude.  Filed  jn  the  Wall  is 
another  fine  Basso  Rilievo  of  Augus- 
tus sacrificing!  In  ihe  large  Niche 
is  a  Btuue  of  Hygeia ;  and,  filed  in 
the  Wall,  aBasso  Rilicvorepresenting 
Rome  with  a  victorious  Emperor  — 
here,  also,  is  another  gigantic  Bath  of 
grvnite;  and  a  Sarcophagus  adorned 
with  Tritona  and  Nereides. 

JburtA  Cabinei.  This  room  con- 
tains the  Belvedere  Apollo!!!!  a 
Statue  equally  celebrated  with  llie 
group  of  Laocoon,  and  found  at  An. 
tium,  toward  the  close  of  the  lineenlli 
century.  The  foot  on  whicb  tli« 
figure  standa  was  broken,  and  the 
pieces  are  not  well  put  together ;  but 
the  hands  are  finely  restored,  espe- 
cially the  left.  Tliis  Statue  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from 
Greece  by  Nero ;  it  is  rather  taller 
than  the  common  height  of  man,  np- 
pCBTB  to  tread  on  air,  and  eihibils  all 
them 


eauty,  g 


irith    which    v 


ice,  and  dig- 
nay  BUppOB* 
AUom  to  nave  been  adorned 
the  Fall.  Two  Bassi  Eilieti  arc  fixed 
in  the  Walls :  that  on  the  right,  repre- 
sents a  Chnse ;  that  on  the  left,  Pau- 
pha^wiihlhoBulli  and  in  the  Niches, 
under  the  Arch,  are  Statues  of  Pallas, 
and  Venus  triumphant. 

Conlinuatirm  "J  Ihe  Portico.  Here 
are  two  Sarcophagi ;  in  tliu  centre  ol 
-'      '    '   's  Ganymedes ;   and  in   the 


!  oppoHle  c 


centre  of  th 
B  Faun  and  a  Bacchal 
these  is  a  maguificent 
bawll,  Ibund  in  Caracalta's  Batlts- 
close  to  the  Door  of  EnlmncE  is 
beautiful  ColuoiD  of  porphyry;  au 


ipposite    10     tlie    Door, 

'ulpture  in  the  Arabesque 
Hall  n/Animais.  This  Aparttneat 
divided  by  a  Vestibule  in  whict 
1  Collrmns  and  Pilasters  of  graniMl 
The  pavement  near  the  entrance  ex« 
■  —  ■  "  WoKjf 
itM  ■ 
of  which  were  found 

merous,  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Animals,  sculptured  in  every  kind 
of  precious  marble,  and  several  of 
them  beautif^Uy  eiiecuted. 

Right  Silk  of  the  Hall,      Some  it 

Mithras  stabbing  the  Bull— an  Ibta 


a  in  flowered  al 


a  Dog 


Stag  — a  SmaU  Grey- 
hound—  a  Staghuund  am)  Puppy  — 
three  Greyhounds  —  Europn  —  a 
Small  Bull  —  a  Small  Lion  in  brecda, 
with  teeth  and  tongue  of  other  marbl*    ' 

—  Group  of  Uereules  and  the  Ns*  1 
meean  Lion  —  Group  of  DIomedw  I 
and   his    Horses  slain    by   Hercuh.  " 

—  a  Centaur  and   a   l.uve  —  and   a 

GaUay  of  Sintues.  Tlia  most  re. 
markable  pieces  of  sculpture  on  the 
right  side  of  Ihis  Apartment  are — >« 
Statue  of  ClodiuE  Albinus  —  a  balf- 
Jength  Figure  of  Idvei  supposed  to 
have  been  encuted  by  a  Credaa 
artist '.  —  a  Statue  of  Paris  seated, 
wilJi  the  Apple  of  discord  — Her- 
cules—  Minerva  with  an  olive-branch 
in  her  hand  —  a  Statue,  apporenlly 
Etruscan,  of  a  Woman  sealed  !  —  Ca- 
ligula—  B    Nymph  —  an    Amazon! 

—  a  Faun  just  waking  from  aleep  ! 

—  Juno!  — lais  — a  Seated  Figure 
bearing  the  name  of  Posidipoal  f  — 
Heads  of  X)omitia,  Galha,  Lysima- 
chuB,  Ariadne,  Menelaus  Valerian, 
Elagabahis,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Cara- 
calla,  Julia  Mammca,  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis  (in  basalt),  and  Antitious.  At 
the  bottom   of  ilie  apartment  i|-  a 

!>  hia  hand  ! ! 


mng  J 
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the  Pedestal  reptesehtA  SHenus  and  a 
Fleam  "  i)  Tlie  other  side  of  the  apart- 
ment contains  the  Head  of  a  Flamen, 
or  ancient  Roman  Priest  of  the  se- 
cond dass,  wearing  the  Sacerdotal 
Tiara ;  a  Head,  with  a  Ph^gian  Cap, 
found  near  the  Arch  of  Constantine ; 
busts  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius ; 
a  Statue  of  Livia,  in  the  character  of 
Piety;  a  Head  of  Claudius;  a  Bust 
of  Sabina;  Heads  of  Brutus  and 
Aristophanes;  a  Bust,  in  Porphyry, 
of  Philip  the  Younger;  a  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  a  Demi-figure  of 
Apollo;  and  two  Portraits  (on  the 
same  block  of  marble),  called,  with- 
out authority,  Cato  and  Pbrcia.  This 
ude  of  the  apartmoit  likewise  con- 
tains a  letting  Statue  bearing  the 
name  of  Memmder ! !  —  Nero  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  —  a  Statue  of 
Septimius  Severus  —  a  Sitting  Statue 
of  Dido  — •  Neptune  with  his  trident 

—  Narcissus  !  —  Bacchus  as  a  River 
God — the  Emperor  Macrinus  —  iBs- 
culapius  and  Hygeia  —  a  Muse  — 
Seneca  in  a  consular  habit— a  Fe- 
male sleeping — one  of  the  Danaides, 
with  a  Vase  in  her  hand !  —  a  Faun 
leaning  against  a  tree  —  and  a  Statue 
of  Diana!! 

Cabinet  of  Mosaic  Mculcs*  The  Ceil- 
ing of  this  elegant  room  was  painted 
by  Domenico  di  Angelis,  and  repre- 
sents the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne —  Paris  giving  the  Apple  to 
Venus  —  Diana  and  Endymion  — 
Venus  and  Adonis  —  and  Paris  and 
Minerva.  Here  are  eight  Columns 
and  eight  Pilasters  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster—  a  beautiful  ancient  Frieze — 
a  Basso  [  Rilievo,  representing  the 
Apotheosis  of  Adrian  — with  others 
allusive  to  the  Labours  of  Hercules. 
Here,  also,  are  Seats  of  porphyry  —  a 
Basin  and  a  Sedia  balnearia  of  rosso 
antico— -a  beautiful  antique  Mosaic 
Pavement,  found  in   Adrian's  Villa 

—  a  Statue  of  a  Bacchante  '  !  —  Ditto 
of  Venus  rising  from  the  bath  I !  — 
Ditto  of  one  of  Diana's  Nymphs  with 

(«)  This  celebrated  Statue  once  adorned 
the  Palazio  Verospi. 


I  a  Torch  \  —  a  Faun  ih  rosso  taOkotf 
found  in  Adrian's  VUla ! ! !  —  Paria 
in  a.  Phrygian  dress  -—  Minerra  -«- 
Ganymedn  with  the  Eagle!  i— and 
Adonis !  I ! 

ConthiwUion  of  the  Gallery  ^f  ^^ 
luet.  A  Priestess  —  a  Finn  .^  a  fe- 
male figure  draped  with  peculiar 
beauty,  and  supposed  to  represoit  a 
Vestal ! ! !  —  a  Recumbent  Semi-co- 
lossal Statue^  called  Cleopatra,  but 
supposed  to  represent  Ariadne  asleep, 
in  the  Island  of  Nazos ! ! !  —  Mer- 
cury, and  Lucius  Verus ! 

ConiintuUion  of  the  Hall  ofAtmnaU, 
Right  side,  going  out  of  the  Gallery 

—  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Commo- 
dus  —  an  Eagle  — -  a  Tiger  —  two 
Lions,  one  of  which  hcdds  in  hit 
daws,  the  Head  of  a  Bull  —  two 
Bassi  Rilievi  fixed  in  the  Wall;  the 
one  represents  a  Cow  and  her  Calf; 
the  other  Wild  Boars  driven  by  Amo- 
rini  —  a  Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster 

—  the  Head  of  an  Ass — a  small 
Horse  —  three  Goats  —  a  Sow  and 
Pigs  —  Group  of  a  Lion  devouring  a 
Horse — a  Cow  in  grey  marble  — 
Hercules  slaying  Gerion  —  a  Horse 

—  Hercules  with   Cerberus  chained 

—  and  a  Group  of  a  marine  Centaur 
and  a  Nereid. 

HaU  of  the  Muses*  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  by  sixteen  Columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  Capitals  taken 
from  Adrian's  Villa;  and  contains 
(among  other,  sculpture)  a  rare  and 
highly  valuable  collection  of  Statues 
and  Hermse,  found  U^ether,  in  the 
Villa  of  Cassius,  at  Tivoli :  the  Sta- 
tues represent  Apollo  and  the  Muses ; 
the  Hermse  are  Portraits  of  distin- 
guished Grecians,  with  their  names 
inscribed  upon  them.  On  the  right 
is  a  Hermes  of  Cleobulus,  without  the 
head  — a  Statue  of  Silenus —  Hermse 
of  Sophocles  and  Epicurus  —  a  Statue 
of  Melpomene — a  Hermes  of  Zeno  — ^, 
a  Statue  of  Thalia  seated  l—a  Hemes 
of  .Sschines,  the  only  Portrait  exist- 
ing of  that  great  orator  —  a  Statue  of 

(v)  According  to  some  opinions  tlvU  S^«.V\s& 
represents  one  ot  l\ve  'Aowt«. 

Y   -V 


BIG  Ro; 

Ursnin  — »  Henn»s  of  Deniostlienes 
—a  StHtueofCiilliope— A  HermeBof 
Andsthenea,  the  only  Portrait  exist- 
ing uf  that  FhiloBOpher  —  a  Statue  of 
Poly hym nil  crowned  H-ith  floncrs, 
because  she  is  the  Muse  of  Rhetoric 

—  a  Hewl  called  Posiilonius  —  a 
Hemnes  of  Asposia  veiled,  the  only 
Portrait  dieting  of  that  dislinguisljed 
lady,  and  found  at  Castrri  Noio  — a 
Statue  of  a  female  seated,  supposed  to 
represent  Sappho!  —  a  Hermes  of 
Pericles,  llie  only  Portrait  eiisting 
of  that  grenl  statesman  —  Hcrmie  of 
Solon,  and  Pittaeus,  without  the 
heads  —  a  Hermes  of  Bias,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  philosopher 

—  a  Slatue  supposed  lo  represent 
Lycurgus  —  a  Hermes  of  Feriander, 
the  only  Portrait  eiisting  of  that 
great  statesman  —  a  Head  of  Alei- 
biades—  a  Slatiie  of  Erato  —  ditto 
of  Clio  —  a  Hcraiea  of  Socralea  —  a 
Statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  theatrical 
dress,  *ith  a  Lyre,  eihibiting  the 
death  of  Marsyaa — a  Hermes  sup- 
posed to  represent  Miltiades  —  a  Sta- 
tue of  Terpsichore  Iseated — a  Hermes 
of  Zeno  tlie  Epicurean  —  a  Statue  of 
Euterpe  — a  Hermes  of  Euripides — 
a  Slatue  of  Bacchus  '     ' 


a  Hem 
EB  of  Thales 
e  Pave 


aMosai 


-and  a  Ilei 
(found  1 


Loriutn),  representing 
gi<!  Actors  —  and  another,  in 
Arabesque  style,  found  nearS*.  Mi 
Maggiore.  The  Ceiling  was  painted 
by  the  Cav.  Conca,  and  represents 
Apollo  and  Marsyas  —  tlie  Sever 
Sages  of  Greece —  Homer  singing  t( 
Minerva  ~  Apollo,  and  some  (>f  thi 
Muses,  with  Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  in  the  Angles.  Hen 
likewise  arc  BosH  Rilievi  represent 
iog  the  dance  of  the   Corybanies  — 


thnre  Mdi  In  the  Public  BaOli  ■(  Pani»ll  ■( 
buin  aCiliii  deKrip(liia,«hiDliiiu  eiidenll) 

(')  II U  luntoied  that  Ibis  Head  wu  orl. 
^iualtr  cnolrcled  ivltli  Seven  Start,  pcrbar4 


e  ComI 


of  Ihe  Lapiths 
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hthe 

Centaurs  — the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  &c. 
The  BnlTance  to  the  large  Circular 
Hall  contains,  on  Ihe  Arch  of  th* 
Door  10  the  right,B  Medalh'on  ofjuno 
—  in  the  Niche  a  Statue  of  Pallas  — 
and,  below,  a  Medallion  with  a  festoon 
and  a  Medusa  —  in  Ihe  opposite  Niche 
a  Statue  of  Mnemosyne — and  be]ow> 
Bilievo  of  three  Pot**. 


a-cvlnr  . 


The  Pav 


(found  ac  Otricoil)  representing  Me- 
dusa's Head,  and  the  Battle  of  tb« 
Lapilhn:  wiih  Ihe  Centaurs,  encircled 
by  another  ancient  Mosaic,  reprcsent' 
ing  Marine  Monslera,  and  found  in 
Ihe  environs  of  Scrofano.  A  magnifi- 
cent porphyry  Basin",  forty-one  Poria 


1 
I 


sflhisa 


tf  Jupil 


snd  contains 


toofFau 


of  Adrian  (formerly 
In  hia  Mausoleum)  —  ditto  of  Anli- 
nouB  —  a  Hermes  representing  Ocea- 
nus'- a  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  — 
ditto  of  IheEmperor  Claudius  —  ditto 
ofPlotina  — dillo  of  Julia  Pia-ditto 
of  Pertinax!- two  Hermie  (one  on 
each  ade  of  the  Entrance-door)  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa,  and  representing 
Bacchantes  i  —  Colossal  Statues  of 
Commodus  in  the  character  of  Her- 
cules —  Augustus  in  a  cacrificial  habit 
—  Ceres,  or  Melpomene  restored  as 
Ceres!!!  —  Antoninus   Pius— Ner- 


-tunc 


een  of  Heavei 


of  Hea 


Ith  the   dart)    j 
smeia*,  sec;  and  a  (iroup  represenIM    i 
ingBacchus,  aTiger,  andaSatyr.  The    I 
Busts  are  placed  on  Columns  of  por- 
phyry,  and  other  rare  marbles. 

VrsHlnile  in    Ihe  form  of  a    Credi 
The  Door  of  tliis  apartment  is 
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ma^ficetitly  ornamented  with  two 
Egyptian  Idols  of  red  gnuiite»  under 
the  form  of  Caryatides,  taken  from 
Adrian*s  Villa,  and  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Antinous— two  Vases  <^  red 
granite,  and  a  fine  antique  Basso  Ri- 
lievo,  representing  a  combat  between 
Gladiators  and  Wild  Beasts.  In  the 
Pavement  is  an  ancient  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting Arabesques,  and  a  head  of 
Minerva  found  near  Tusculum :  the 
apartment  also  contains  a  half-draped 
Statue  of  Augustus ;  and,  fixed  to  the 
Wall,  a  Basso  Rilievo  of  a  Grryphon  — 
an  Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found 
at  Tivoli,  and  placed  upon  a  bracket 
ornamented  with  two  Swans — a  Statue 
on  a  pedestal  of  Lucius  Venis,  when 
young,  found  at  Otricoli  —  and  near 
the  window  a  large  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment of  Porphyry,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  S.  Costanza  were  deposited, 
and  whicV  was  taken  from  the  Church 
that  bears  her  name  — a  Statue  of  a 
Muse  seated,  and  holding  a  scroll, 
supposed  to  have  once  adorned  the 
theatre  at  Otricoli  —  another  Egyptian 
Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli, 
and  placed  on  a  bracket—  a  Statue  of 
Venus  on  a  pedestal ;  and  fixed  to  the 
wall  above,  a  Basso  Rilievo  represent- 
ing three  of  the  Muses.  B^ore  the 
Stairs  two  Colossal  Sphinxes,  of 
granite,  and  fixed  to  the  Wall,  near 
the  Arch  supported  by  Columns  of 
granite,  a  Basso  Rilievo  representing 
Children,  and  Lions'  Heads  —  on  the 
other  side  a  Basso  Rilievo  with  Bac- 
chanalian Figures  —  in  the  Niche  a 
Statue  of  Erato— and  fixed  to  the 
Wall  a  Basso  Rilievo  representing  three 
of  the  Muses  —  on  a  bracket  another 
Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found 
at  Tivoli  —  a  Statue  (on  a  pedestal) 
of  a  Muse  seated  —  and,  near  this,  a 
Statue  of  a  Female  veiled  —  above, 
fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Figure  of  Victory, 
which  once  adorned  tiie  Baths  of  S*. 
Helena  —  and,  opposite  to  this,  an- 
other figure  of  Victory.  Here  like- 
wise is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  <^ 
S".  Helena,  found  at  Torre  Pignat- 


tara^  it  contained  her  remains,  and  is 
of  porphyry— near  it  are,  a  Statue  uiU 
draped,  and  another  in  the  toga,  both 
found  at  Otricoli  —  on  a  bracket  an 
Egyptian  Idol,  found  at  Tivoli  —  and, 
on  a  pedestal,  a  Statue  found  at  Otri* 
coli,  and  representing  a  Youth  veiled; 
holding  a  Patera.  At  the  Bottom  of 
the  Staircase  is  a  Recumbent  Statue 
of  the  Tigris,  in  white  marble*,  and 
another  of  the  Nile,  in  grey  marblei 
The  Staircase,  which  is  magnificent^ 
leads  to  a  rotondo,  called 

The  ApartmenU  of  the  Car.  In  the 
centre  of  this  Rotondo  is  an  ancient 
and  el^antly  sculptured  Car  of  mar- 
ble,  with  two  Horses^  the  one  antique, 
the  other  modem.  On  the  right  of 
the  Entrance-door  is  a  Statue  of  Per« 
seus ;  and  in  the  Niche  a  Statue  with 
a  long  beard,  called  Sardanapalus ; 
but  more  probably  the  bearded  Bac- 
chus. The  apartment  likewise  con* 
tains  a  Statue  which  decidedly  repre- 
sents Bacchus!  —a  Warrior  (with  one 
foot  on  his  helmet)  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Alcibiades — a  Statue  veiled,  and 
in  the  act  of  sacrificing  —  a  Statue  of 
Apollo  with  the  lyre — a  Discobolus 

—  a  Statue  supposed  to  represent 
Ajax,  or  Phocion !  !  probably  the 
former,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cloak ; 
for  Phocion  always  appeared  bare- 
footed, and  without  a  cloak,  both  in 
his  rural  retreat,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  armies  —  another 
Discobolus,  imitated  from  that  of 
Myron  — an  Auriga  of  the  Circus—* 
a  Grecian  Philosopher  holding  a  scroll 

—  Apollo  Sauroctonos  —  and  four 
small  but  beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gallery  of  Candelabra,  &c.  The 
Vestibule  of  this  immense  Gallery 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities. 

First  Division.  A  Faun,  in  green 
basalt !  —  Diana  of  Ephesus  —  Smal^ 
Statues  of  Children  —  two  Sepulchral 
Urns  standing  on  pedestals  orna- 
mented with  Bassi  Rilievi  —  and  a 
small  Statue  of  Mercury. 

Second  Division.     Two  Tripods  — 


(/!}  The  Head  of  the  Tigris  was  restored  by  Michael  KTig«\o. 


tl6 
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•r^^tavo  ViMi -*- SomU  Statues  of 
Children— Diana  Ludfera  — -  Gany- 
mcdes  and  the  Eagle-— and  a  Statue 
of  a  Female  finely  draped. 

Third  XHtisum,  A  Sarcophagus, 
adorned  with  Bassi  Rilieyi  represent- 
ing Diana  slaying  the  Children  of 
Kiobe— -a  singular  Candelabrum  re- 
presenting Lilies,  and  originally,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  ornaments  c^  a 
Temple  of  Vesta  — -  the  Pescatore !  — 
Diana  and  a  Greyhound  —  Small 
Statues  of  Children  —  an  elegant 
Altar. 

Fourtii  Divisum*  A  Youth  draped 
•—a  female  Figure  draped  «*  ditto, 
with  the  Dorian  Double  Flute — a 
Priestess  with  the  Patera —  Ceres. 
y  lyih  Dwision*  A  Sarcophagus 
with  a  Gladiator  on  the  Lid  —  an- 
other with  a  Female  Figure,  resem- 
bling Sappho,  on  the  Lid. 

Sixth  Division,  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  exist- 
ing, with  Pedestals  embellished  by 
peculiarly  fine  Bassi  Rilievi ! !  other 
Candelabra —  Cinerary  Urns,  &€.•» 

Seventh  Divisum,  Cinerary  Urns 
-^  other  Urns  of  rare  marble —  four 
Cwidelabra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabra, 
one  being  particularly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  fine  Bassi  Rilievi  with 
which  its  Pedestal  is  enriched  —  Cine- 
rary Urns  —  other  Vases  of  rare  mar- 
ble —  two  superb  Basins,  &c. 

Geographical  Gallery.  This  im- 
mense apartment  is  furnished  with 
ancient  Maps  of  the  Papal  Territories, 
and  Hermae  of  distinguished  Charac- 
ters. On  its  Ceiling  are  Frescos,  by 
the  Sdbolars  of  Raphael. 

Beyond  the  Geographical  Gallery 

(6)  The  Candelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Mi. 
nerva,  and  Isis,  are  deemed  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  Vatican  Museum;  both  with 
respect  to  their  form,  and  the  elegance  of 
theur  ornaments. 

(c)  Tile  Cuitode  who  shows  the  Manu- 
(wrlpts,  and  atttendr  strangers  round  the 
apartment,  expects  ttam  two  to  five  pauls ; 
juxsordin^  to  the  number  ot  the  party. 

The  Librarisn  h«re  has  discovered  that 
some  of -the  most  valuable  ancient  Manu- 
scripts have  been  used,  in  latter  days,  for 
other  writings,  merely  to.8»ve  parchment: 


(on  the  right),  is  a  room  hung  widl 
Tapestry,  and  containing,  on  its  C«l^ 
ing,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghofl^ 
finely  painted  by  Guido. 

The  Vatican  Museum  it  open  to 
the  Public  every  Monday  and  Thnra- 
day,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifUi 
hour  before  sunset,  and  remains  open 
four  hours.  Admittance  may  like- 
wise be  usually  obtained  on  days  when 
this  Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Pub- 
lic, by  an  application  to  the  Custode; 
who,  thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fisow' 

Biblioteca  Vatkana.  The  usual  en- 
trance to  this  magnificent  apartment  u 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  The 
rooms  are  open  to  the  Public  oa  the 
same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum ; 
but  the  Books  can  only  be  seen  from 
nine,  in  the  forenoon,  till  twelve." 

Part  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  In 
the  Vatican  Library  are  supposed  to 
have  been  collected  during  the  fifth 
century,  by  the  Pontiff*  S.  Hilarius ; 
who  founded  a  Library  in  the  Lateran 
Palace.  Nicholas  V,  (learned  him- 
self, and  a  distinguished  patron  of 
literature,)  added  above  five  thousand 
manuscripts  to  the  original  collection  $ 
placing  them  all  in  the  Vatican  :  and 
as  succeeding  PontifiTs  so  much  in- 
creased the  contents  of  his  library; 
that  the  apartment,  wherein  they  were 
deposited,  contained  them  with  diffi- 
culty, Sextus  V,  erected,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Domenico  Fontana,  the 
present  superb  apartment,  which  com- 
prises forty  thousand  Manuscripts, 
and  a  choice  collection  of  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Vestibuk  of  this  Library  con- 
tains Chinese  Works,  relative  to  An»- 

the  ancient  characters,  however,  are  fre- 
quently visible  below  those  of  modem  date ; 
on  ascertaining  which,  be  has  already  been 
able  to  rescue  tVom  Oblivion  some  Books  of 
Cicero*8  Repttblica  j  The  Correspondence,  be. 
ttveen  Pronto  and  Marcus  Aureiius,  before 
and  after  the  latter  became  Emperor;  a 
Fragment  o/an  Oration  by  Q.  Aurelius  Syni- 
machus,  with  the  Supplement  qf  two  other 
Oratiomi  and  the  Supplement  to  the  Gothic 
Ulpian  Commentaries.  A  sight  of  these 
Manuscripts  may  be  obtained  by  any  Fo- 
reigner who  is  acquainted  with  the  Librarian. 
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toaxjf  Geography,  and  Attronomy; 
together  with  two  Colunmsy  bearing 
anct^it  Inscriptions. 

The  Ante-room  ifl  ornamented  with 
a  Ceiling  painted  by  Marco  di  Firenze, 
and  Paul  BriU.<^ 

The  great  Saloon  has  Frescos,  by 
Zuccari,  on  its  Ceiling,  and  a  good 
Picture   in  oil,  by  Scipio    Gaetano, 
near  the  Door  of  Entrance,  and  re- 
presenting Sextus  V,  recdLving,  from 
Fontana,  the  Plan   of  the  Library. 
Round  the  Walls  are  Presses  to  en- 
close the  Manuscripts ;  any  of  which, 
on  being  asked  for,  are  immediately 
shown.     This  room  contains  a  Sarco- 
phagus of  white  marble  with  a  Wind- 
ing Sheet  of  Asbestos,  nine  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  seren  in  breadth 
—-Etruscan    and    Grecian   Vases  — 
Cinerary    Urns  — -  and    two    superb 
tables  of  granite,  supported  by  bronze 
Figures  finely  executed.     Among  the 
rare  Manuscripts  are  several  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  Bibles 
—  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  sixth  century 
in  capital  letters,  written  according  to 
the  Version  of  the  Septuagint ;  and 
from  which  all  the  subsequent  copies 
have  been  taken  —  a  very  large  He- 
brew Bible,  presented  to  the  library 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  for  which 
the  Venetian  Jews  offered  its  weight 
in  gold  —  a  Greek  Manuscript,  con- 
taining the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
letters  of  gold    (this    was   given   to 
Innocent  VIII,  by  Charlotte,  Queen 
of  Cyprus)  —  a   Missal,    written    in 
11 1 8  —  another,  adorned  with  Minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio,  the  scholar  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  finest  minia- 
ture painter  of    his  time  —  a  large 
Breviary,  ornamented  with  fine  Mi- 
niatures, and  presented  to  the  library 
by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary—  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  written 

(d)  This  library,  according  to  the  notice 
in  the  Ante-room  appropriated  to  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the 
use  of  Students,  ft-om  November  till  June, 
Festivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  other  days 
excepted. 

(«)  These  paintings  are  not  good  i  but  they 


with  his  own  hand  in  CvdV«  v^^mcs 
«*  several  volumes  of  Eccksiulical 
History,  by  the  learned  Onoftio  Fan* 
vinio,  Augustine  —  a  Martjrrology,  cu- 
rious on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and 
its  Miniatures  —  Manuscripts  relative 
to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  —  a  manuscript 
Pliny,  with  beautiful  Miniatures  of 
Animals — a  Virgil  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, vnitten  in  capital  letters,  and 
illuminated  with  Miniatures  repre- 
senting the  Trqjans  and  Latians  in 

the  dress  of  their  own  times* a 

Terence  equally  ancient —  another 
Terence,  of  the  ninth  century,  illu- 
minated with  ancient  Masks  -—  a  beau- 
tiful Tasso — a  Dante  adorned  witk 
exquisite  Paintings,  begunby  the  Flo- 
rentine School,  and  finuhed  by  Giulio 
Clovio  — a  Treatise  on  the  seven  Sa- 
craments, composed  by  Henry  VIII, 
of  England  —  original  Letters  be- 
tween that  Prince  and  Anna  Bullen 

—  several  Papers  written  by  Luther 

—  the  Lives  of  Federico  di  Monte 
Feltre,  and  Francesco  Maria  della 
Povera,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  adorned 
with  exquisite  Miniatures  by  Giulio 
Clovio  —  several  Manuscripts  written 
on  Egyptian  papyrus  —  and  the  Gos- 
pels of  S.  Luke  and  S.  John,  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  bound  in 
ivory.*  From  the  upper  end  of  this 
apartment  branch  two  immensely  long 
Galleries. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  is  supported 
by  fine  Columns  of  porphyry ;  two  of 
which,  with  Figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
Here  are  modem  Paintings  —  Presses 
filled  with  Books  —  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases — and,  at  the  extremity 
of  tlie  Gallery,  a  Cabinet  containing 
beautiful  Camei  of  Jupiter,  iBscu- 
lapius,  &c.  —  Etruscan  Antiquities 
(among  which  is  the  recumbent  figure 

have  been  excellently  engraved  by  Santi 
Bartoli ;  and  may  be  purchased  at  tlie  Calco- 
grafia  Camerale. 

0^)  It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  are 
no  ancient  Rituals  here,  to  show  the  altera- 
tions sup))08ed  to  have  taken  place  in  Cburch- 
ccremonics  since  the  time  of  the  primiUvc 
Christians. 
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of  a  Child !) — the  finest  Bust  extent 
of  Augustus ! ! !  —  a  Bust  of  Nero — 
ditto  of  Septimius  Seyerus  —  an  an- 
•cient  Silver  Salver  or  Shield  — >  Human 
Hair  found  in  a  Sarcophagus  —  an- 
cient Seals,  Rings,  &c. 

TIte  commencemeni  of  the  Gallery 
on  the  left,  contains  very  fine  Etruscan 
and  Grecian  Vases  —  Presses  filled 
with  Books  —  a  Statue  of  S.  Hippo- 
lito  i>,  seated  in  a  chair  which  exhibits 
the  celebrated  Pascal  Calendar,  and 
was  found  in  the  Cemetery  of  S*  Lo- 
renzo— and  a  Statue  of  Aristides  o£ 
Smyrna.  The  second  division  contains 
a  Ceiling,  by  Pozzi,  which  represents 
the  Church  and  Religion  —  a  collec 
tion  of  Lamps,  and  other  Antiquities 
found  in  the  Catacombs  —  Instru- 
ments used  in  torturing  the  primitive 
Christians — and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  stucco. 
Near  the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  Co' 
Mnet  superbly  enriched  with  porphyry 
and  other  precious  marbles,  hung 
round  with  specimens  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Papyrus,  and  exhibiting,  on  its 
Ceiling,  the  chef-d^otuvre  of  Mengs ; 
who  has  represented,  over  the  Doors, 
Moses  and  Saint  Peter,  beautifully 
painted,  though  less  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  the  four  Genii,  and  the 
four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 
Ceiling ! !  In  the  centre  of  this  Ceil- 
ing is  History  resting  upon  the  Wings 
of  Time  a  Tablet,  supposed  to  record 
the  Works  of  Clement  XIV;  while 
a  Genius  presents  Scrolls  of  Papyrus, 
by  means  of  which  the  Pontiff's  fame 
may  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ja- 
nus is  introduced  into  the  Picture, 
as  indicative  of  the  present  and  the 
past:  he  appears  to  be  dictating  to 
HistcHy.  This  Cabinet  also  contains 
two  Candelabra,  of  Sevres  Porcelain, 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Pius  VII. 
Beyond  the  Cabinet  of  Mengs  are  two 
Rooms  in  a  direct  line  (one  of  which 
contains  printed  Books),  and  two 
Rooms  on  the  rigiht;  one  of  which 
contains  a   celebrated  Collection   of 


Engravings ;  beautiful  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases,  and  a  Ceiling  painted 
by  Guido ;  the  other  contains  magni- 
ficent  Vases,  and  ancient  Inscriptions 
fixed  in  the  walls. 

Chiesa  della  Trinilh  de*  Monti*  The 
Sacristy  annexed  to  this  Church  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Deposition  frooi 
the  Cross,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra !  1 1 
one  of  the  very  finest  frescos  at  Rome. 
The  Church  contains  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents !  another  celebrated 
Fresco  by  the  same  great  painter; 
and  in  the  Church  likewise  is  a  copy,* 
or  what  appears  to  be  nearly  a  copy, 
of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
painted  on  canvass,  and  cruelly  in- 
jured. 

Beforethis  Church  Pius  VI,  erected 
an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  forty-four  Paris 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  (exclusive  of 
its  pedestal),  inscribed  with  Hiero- 
glyphics, and  found,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 

ChieM  dei  P,  P,  Capimccinit  in 
Piazza  Barberinu  This  Piazza  is 
supposed  to  have  made  part  of  the 
ancient  Circus  of  Flora ;  where  games, 
called  FloraUof  were  celebrated,  and 
where,  according  to  Suetonius,  ele- 
phants danced  on  ropes.  The  Chiesa 
dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini  is  rich  in  paint- 
ings. The  first  picture  on  the  right 
represents  the  Archangel  Michael ; 
and  is  considered  to  be  Guido's  finest 
easel  production  ! ! !  S.  Paul  re- 
ceiving his  sight,  in  the  Chapel  oppo- 
site to  that  which  contains  the  Arch- 
angel, is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ! ! 
and  over  the  Door  of  the  Church  is  a 
Cartoon,  by  Giotto,  from  which  the 
Mosaic,  called  The  Navicella,  and 
placed  in  the  Portico  of  S.  Peter's, 
was  taken ! 

Palazzo  Barberini*  Staircase  at  the 
left  end  of  the  Portico  of  entrance*  A 
fine  Basso  Rilievo  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stairs  —  a  fine  Alto  Rilievo  of  a  Lion 
(taken  from  Palcstrina)  near  the  first 
Landing-place. 

First  Floor,     The  Ceiling  of  the 


'    (A)  This  is  the  most  Ancient  marble  statue  extant  of  a  ChrUUao ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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principal  Hal.  of  entrance  was  painted 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona ! !  The  subjects 
are  allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The 
centre  exhibits  the  Barberini  arms 
carried  to  Heaven  by  the  Virtues,  iu 
presence  of  Providence,  who  is  sur. 
roimded  by  Time,  Eternity,  and  the 
Fates.  On  one  side  is  Minerva  van- 
quishing the  Titans;  on  another  are 
Religion  and  Faith,  with  Voluptuous- 
ness beneath  on  the  lefl,  and  Silenus 
on  the  right.  On  the  third  side  are 
figures  of  Justice  and  Abundance  in 
the  air ;  and,  below  Uiem,  Charity  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the 
Harpies  on  tlie  left.  On  the  fourth 
side  is  a  Figure  which  represents  the 
Church,  accompanied  by  Prudence, 
sending  Peace  to  shut  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  chasing  the  Eumenides,  and 
ordering  Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the 
defence  of  Rome. 

Tlie  Staircase  at  the  other  end  tf  the 
Portico  of  entrance  leads  to  Apart- 
ments containing  Statues  and  Sarco- 
phagi (some  of  which  were  found  at 
Palcstrina) ;  together  with  several 
fine  Pictures.  Among  these  are  — 
S.  Matthew,  by  Guercino  —  S.  Luke, 
by  the  same  master  —  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Parmigianino  —  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona-— 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnoletto  —  the 
Guitar  Player,  by  Caravaggio— S. 
Andrea  Corsini,  by  Guido  —  the 
Death  of  Germanicus,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  !  —  a  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,  between  two  small  Pictures, 
the  one  painted  by  Guercino,  the 
other  by  Albano  —  a  Head,  by  Tin- 
toretto— Raphael's  Fomarina,  painted 
by  himself !  — tlie  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
by  Titian! — a  Picture,  by  Albert 
Durcr  —  Adam  and  Eve  quitting 
Paradise,  by  Domenichino  !  —  the 
Cenci,  by  Guido !  — and  her  Mother, 
by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which  con- 

(f)  The  Barberini  Palace  is  shown  from  ten 
in  tne  mornins  till  two. 

Persons  wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at 
any  given  hour,  to  Palaces,  or  Villas,  should 
apply  a  day  beforehand.  At  a  Palace  it  is 
usual  to  give,  at  Kome,  at  in  other  cities  of 


tains  nearly  fifty '  thousand  Printed 
Volumes,  besides  Manuscripts,  is- 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  morning.  * 

Chiesa  di  S^.  Maria  deUa  Vittoritu- 
The  Front  of  this  Edifice  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Soria ;  and  the  interior  part  after  those 
of  Carlo  Mademo :  it  is  considered, 
in  point  of  architecture,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Churches  at  Rome. 
The  inside  exhibits  Pilasters  of  Sici- 
lian jasper,  a  well-painted  Ceiling,  a^ 
handsome  marble  Pavement,  good 
Altar-pieces,  and  fine  sculpture.  The 
Paintings  in  the  second  Chapel,  on 
the  right,  are  by  Domenichino !  The 
last  Chapel,  in  the  cross  aisle,  con* 
tains  a  Group,  in  marble,  of  Joseph 
and  an  Angel,  by  Domenico  Guidi  i 
the  opposite  Chapel,  on  the  left,  coo-i 
tains  a  Group  of  S.  Teresa  and  an 
Angel,  by  Bernini.  Here,  likewise, 
are  two  Sarcophagi  ornamented  witb 
fine  Busts,  by  Bernini ;  and  an  Altar 
Rilievo,  in  bronze,  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  by  the  same  artist.  The 
next  Chapel  is  embellished  with  fine 
marbles ;  and  contains  an  Altar-piece,- 
by  Guercino  ;  with  a  Picture,  on  each 
side,  by  Guido. 

JFontnna  di  Termini,  This  Foun- 
tain, which  is  opposite  to  the  Church 
of  S*.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  was  erects 
ed  by  Fontana,  at  the  command  of 
Sextus  V.  In  the  centre  of  the  Edi- 
fice is  a  Statue  of  Moses ;  and  on  each 
side  a  Basso  Rilievo ;  the  one  repre- 
senting Aaron  conducting  the  Israel- 
ites to  quench  their  thirst ;  the  other, 
Gideon  encouraging  them  to  pass  the 
river  Jordan,  and  directing  his  soldiers 
to  lead  the  way.  This  Fountain  is 
likewise  ornamented  with  four  Lions, 
two  of  which  are  white  marble,  and 
two  basalt ;  the  latter  being  Egyptian 
sculpture,  and  highly  estimated.  They 
were  removed  from  the  Portico  of  the 

Italy,  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party  admitted :  and  in 
subterranean  apartments,  where  the  Custode 
provides  wax-lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  three 
pauls. 
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Otieta  ii  S.  Loremo  in  Lucina. 
The  High  Altar  here  is  enriched  with 
«  celebrated  Picture  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  by  Guido ! 

Chieta  di  S,  Jgnasdo,  This  magni- 
ficent edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lodovico  Lodovisio,  chiefly  after  the 
designs  of  Domenichino :  it  is  orna- 
mented with  fine  antique  Colunms  of 
marble;  and  contains  two  beautiful 
Chapels  made  after  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit. 
That  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an 
Alto  Rilievo,  by  Le  Gros,  representing 
S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  whose  relics  are 
deposited  here,  in  a  tomb  incrusted 
with  lapis  lazuli.  The  other  Chapel 
contains  a  Basso  Rilievo,  by  Filippo 
Valle,  representing  the  Annunciation. 
Here,  likewise,  is  the  Monument  of 
Gregory  XV,  by  Le  Gros;  and  a 
Picture  of  S.  Giuseppe  dying,  by 
Trevisani !  The  Ceilings  of  the  Nave 
Uid  Tribuna  are  painted  by  Pozzi; 
ftnd  the  former  represents  the  Apo- 
theosis of  S.  Ignatius;  from  whose 
head  issue  rays,  emblematical  of  his 
having  enlightened  the  four  quarters 
x>f  the  world. 

Chiesa  de*  S>  S.  Apostolu  This  no- 
ble Structure  was  erected  by  Constan- 
tine ;  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Fon- 
tana.  The  Portico  of  the  old  Edifice 
is  still  entire ;  and  contains  an  antique 
Basso  Rilievo  of  an  Bagle,  at  one 
end ;  and  at  the  other,  a  Basso  Ri- 
iievo  of  Friendship  deploring  the 
death  of  Volpato,  by  Canova.  The 
Church  is  divided  into  three  aisles 
by  Pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Nave  was  painted 
by  Baciccio;  and  represents  the 
Triumph  of  S.  Francesco.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  the  Tribuna  was  painted  by 
Odazzi,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels !  t  The  high  altar-piece  is  by 
Domenichino  Muratori.  The  first 
Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the  Great 
Door,  and  the  Chapel  in  the  Cross, 
on  the  right,  are  particularly  rich  in 
marbles ;  and  adjoining  to  the  latter, 
is  another  Chapel,  which  contains 
^ight  beautiful  antique  fluted  Columns 
of  white  marble.    TTie  seconc}  Chapel 


on  the  left,  near  the  Great  Door,  H 
ornamented  with  particularly  fine  Co- 
lumns of  verde  antique  and  other 
marbles :  and  over  the  Door  of  the 
Sacristy  is  the  Monument  of  Clement 
XIV,  by  Canova;  who  has  placed 
the  Statue  of  the  Pope  between  two 
female  figures,  namely.  Temperance 
and  Humility.  This  Church  con- 
tains another  fine  Monument,  by 
Pozzi,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Group 
representing  Charity. 

Chiesa  di  S*»  Maria  di  Loretto* 
This  little  Church,  considered  as  a 
fine  piece  of  architecture,  was  built  by 
Sangallo;  and  has  a  double  Cupola, 
like  S.  Peter's:  it  contains  a  cele- 
brated Statue  of  S.  Susanna,  by  Fla- 
mingo. 

Chiesa  di  GesiU  This  magnificent 
Fdifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Famese  afler  the  plan  of  Vig- 
nola ;  and  finished  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola, 
are  by  Baciccio ;  who  has  represented 
S.  Francesco  Saverio  ascending  to 
Heaven  ! !  The  Angles  of  the  cupola 
are  particularly  beautiful.  The  Cha- 
pel in  the  Cross,  on  the  right,  was 
made  after  the  designs  of  Fietro  da 
Cortona;  and  contains  a  Picture  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  representing  the  Death 
of  S.  Francesco  Saverio.  The  great 
altar  is  decorated  with  fine  Columns 
of  giallo  antico,  and  a  Picture  of  the 
Circumcision,  by  Muziano!  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Father  Pozzi,  is  pe- 
culiarly magnificent;  the  Columns 
which  adorn  the  altar  being  lapis 
lazuli  fluted  with  bronze  gilt;  and 
the  Globe  held  by  the  Deity  the 
largest  piece  of  lapis  lazuli  ever  seen. 
Above  the  altar,  in  a  Niche  incrusted 
with  lapis  lazuli,  is  a  demi-colossal 
silver  Statue  of  S.  Ignatius,  accom- 
panied by  three  Angels,  and  done 
after  the  designs  of  Le  Gros.  The 
remains  of  the  Saint  repose  under  the 
altar,  in  a  Tomb  of  bronze  gilt,  en- 
riched with  Bassi  Rilievi  and  precious 
stones :  and  on  one  side  of  the  altar 
is  a  celebrated   Group  of  Religion 
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vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Group,  by 
Teudone,  which  represents  Idolatrous 
Nations  embracing  Christianity.  The 
Ceiling  was  painted  by  Baciccio. 
This  Church  contains  one  of  the  best 
organs  at  Rome.'' 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  delta  Valle. 
According  to  some  opinions,  this  no- 
ble Edifice  stands  on  the  Site  of  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  where  Ceesar  was 
assassinated :  its  Cupola,  by  Lan- 
franco,  is  a  masterpiece ! !  tlie  four 
Evangelists  in  the  Angles  are  by  Do- 
mcnichino ;  and  the  S.  John  is  called 
his  chef-d^ceiivre  in  this  description  of 
l)ainting.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna 
was  done  by  the  same  great  artist, 
and  represents  the  Life  of  S.  Andrew : 
the  three  large  Frescos  on  the  Walls 
of  the  Tribuna  are  by  Calabrese,  and 
represent  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  An- 
drew. The  Strozzi  Chapel  was  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the 
Barberini  Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  sculpture,  and  likewise  in  Paint- 
ings, by  Passignano. 

Chiesa  delta  Triniih  de'  Pellegrini. 
This  Church  contains  a  High  Altar- 
piece,  by  Guido,  representing  the 
Trinity.  Our  Saviour  is  on  the  Cross 
accompanied  by  two  kneeling  Angels : 
his  figure  and  countenance  are  par- 
ticularly fine :  over  the  Cross  hovers 
a  Dove ;  and  higher  up,  is  God  the 
Father ! ! !  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  the  I^antern  is  likewise  by 
Guido. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  a*  CotinarL  This 
is  a  noble  Edifice,  adorned  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Cupolas  in  Rome. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  paint- 
ed by  Lanfrancoi  and  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola, 
by  Domcnichino :  they  are  strikingly 
fine  ;  particularly  the  figure  of  Forti- 
tude !  ! !  The  Annunciation  in  the 
first  Chapel,   on  the  right  of  the  En- 

{k)  There  frequently  is  fine  music  in  this 
Church ;  enpecially  on  the  last  aay  of  the  old 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  Fes- 
tival  of  Corpus  Domini,  and  for  some  days 
after. 

(0  The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari 
contains  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Lo- 


trance-door,  is  by  Lanfranco  ;  and  the 
Death  of  S.  Anna,  in  one  of  the  Cha- 
pels of  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ! 
The  High  Altar  is  decorated  with 
four  cblumns  of  porphyry,  and  a  Pic- 
ture by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  the  Sacristy  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  and  represents  the  As- 
sumption ;  and  an  Adjoining  Room 
contains  a  Portrait  of  S.  Carlo,  by 
Guido !  * 

Chiesa  di  S-  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentini. 
This  fine  Church,  erected  according 
to  the  designs  of  Giacomo  delta  Por- 
ta, contains  a  Picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
by  Salvator  Rosa !  a  Chapel  painted  by 
Lanfranco !  a  Picture  of  S.  Girolamo 
by  Cigoli ;  and  the  Monument  of  one 
of  the  Corsini  family,  by  Algardi. 

Chiesa  di  Sa*  Maria  in  Valticeltaf 
commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova,  This 
splendid  Church  was  built  by  S.  Fil- 
ippo  Neri,  after  the  designs  of  Mar- 
tino  Lunghi  and  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
the  latter  of  whom  painted  the  Ceil- 
ing of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tribuna ;  which  last 
represents  the  Assumption.  The 
Altar-piece  of  the  first  Chapel  on  the 
right  was  done  by  Scipio  Gaetano  — 
the  dead  Christ,  in  the  next  Chapel, 
is  a  Copy  from  Caravaggio*s  cele- 
brated Picture  in  the  Vatican.  The 
High  Altar  is  ornamented  with  four 
fine  Columns  of  Porta  Santa,  and  a 
superb  Ciborio.  The  Tribuna  con- 
tains Paintings,  by  Rubens ;  but  they 
are  considerably  damaged.  The  Cha- 
pel of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  under  one  of 
the  Organs,  contains  his  ashes,  and  his 
Portrait  in  Mosaic,  copied  fVom  the 
original  of  Guido;  the  Chapel  under 
the  other  Organ  contains  a  Picture, 
by  Carlo  Maratta.  The  next  chapel  to 
that  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  contains  a  Pic- 
ture by  Baroccio,  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Temple !     The 

renzo  Sperandi ;  with  an  epitaph,  which  re- 
cords, that  he  was  famous  for  terminatin/; 
amicably  the  differences  which  occurred 
amongst  his  friends  and  relations  — an  un- 
common panegyric;  though  one  of  the  g;reaLt. 
est,  perhaps,  that  c&u  be  \k«Xon4^  ^tv  vc^^ 
man. 


following  Allttr-piece  is  by  Ihe  same 
nrlUr,  nnd  reprm^nU  th(f  Visitation  ; 
nnd  the  Paintings  in  Uie  lut  Cliapcl 
ure  \iy  tlie  Cst.  d'Arpino.  The  Sa- 
iTiatj  h  enriched  with  b  Statue  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi !  a  Picture 
of  tlie  Madonna  contEmiilnling  tlia 
Crown  of  Thorns,  by  Trovisani ;  and 
a  Ceiling  Dnely  painted  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  !    lyte  aporifnfnts  above  stairs 

8.  Filippa  Neri,  &c.  by  Pielro  da 
Cortona;  the  Portrait  of  llic  Saint, 
fWjm  which  the  Mosaic  in  Ihe  Chunrh 
was  taken;  and  a  Head  uT  am  Sb- 
Tiour,  by  PietroPerugino! 

Chiesn  di  i".  Maria  iMla  Pace. 
Here,  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Door, 
are  Kapliael'a  iSebraled  Sibyls,  sup- 
posed to  be  predicting  the  Birlh  of 
our  Saviour  "■  !  !  !  This  inestimable 
Fresco,  considered,  in  point  of  com- 
n,  as  the  sublimest  wurk  of  Ka- 
it  obliterated,  and 
would  soon  have  been  totally  eitinct, 
had  not  a  living  artist  restored  it;  and 
to  well  has  be  eiecutcd  this  difficult 
(ask,  that  every  lover  of  Ihe  art  of 
painting  would  wish  to  sec  him  em- 
ployed in  restoring  lhD»e  Frescos  or 
the  SlaHte  rii  R^aello,  which  are 
hastening  rapidly  to  decay.  Above 
the  Sibyls  are  four  Prophets,  lilcewise 
by  Raphael.  The  Frescos  on"  the  left 
of  the  great  door  are  attributed  to  Ti- 
moteo  d'Uriiino.  The  first  Chapel, 
on  the  right,  is  embellished  with  good 
sculpture ;  and  this  Church  also  con- 
Carlo  MaratU;  and  another  of 'the 
Preaantation,  by  Baltlia/ar  Peruiii. 


Dlodorui  Scutui  nimnli,  Ihallbi)  Ci 
Sibyl,  wbo  wu  csnnilted  by  fneaa,  (. 
VI.  ISB.)  flnurlilied  In  theyorlwfnrc 
1181.    AccocdlnatolheciiainRueipfi 

"le  TfrrheaL  Felai^ ;  and  at  tbey  u 


Here  1.  a^ 


CT'/rm  III  S.  Agoili 
celebrated  Fresco  of  the  Fropbat 
Isaiah,  liy  Knpliael,  placed  to  tlis  left 
of  the  Great  Door,  and  on  the  Ihinl 
Pilaster  of  ilie  Nave  ! !  Here,  like- 
wise, in  the  Chapel  of  8.  AgoNino^  are 
three  Pnintings  by  Gnercino :  another 
of  the  Chapels  was  painted  bj  Lan- 
francu ;  and  another  contains  a  Group, 
in  marble,  representing  Ihe  Madonn*, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Andrew,  by 
Andrea  Contucci  da  Sansavino.  One 
of  the  Altars  is  ornamented  with  the 
Statue  of  a  Saint,  by  Ercole  Feirata  j 
and  anoltier  Altar  exhibits  the  Ma- 
donna di  Lorcllo,  by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  tliia  Church  is  a 
Public  Library,  dceiited  the  EkM  in 
Rome,  except  the 

■    -le  Minerva. 
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did  Ediiice,  and  particularly  ridi  jj 
Pictures:     those    usually    shon       ' 
Strangers  are   in   the   ajiartau 
Ihe  givunil  Jtoorj    the  JirU  r. 
which  contoios  —  Christ   token 
Custody,  by  Vanderslem  — 
by  Cuido  Cagnocci  —  the  / 
of  the  Magi,  by  Jacopo  B 
S.  Peler,  by  Spagnoletto —  Sketch  d 
S.  Domenico.  by  Giorgiot  -    "* 

therine  of  Siena,  by  Agosl 
—  the  Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— ^ 
tile  Madonna  and  Infant  Jeius,  by  ' 
Sassoferalo  —  the  same  subject,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  —  the  Nativity,  bj 
Maiiolini  di  Ferrara  — and  the  Cru- 
ciSxion,  by  Leandro  Bassano.      The 
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—  Diana 

shoot. 
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o!!  — the 
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Biiion  from  th 
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"  ^niat  the  dav  HouM  cuine  when  m 
would  lee  the  king  at  all  riving  Uilns 
CunuBs,  a  BabylonLui,  proptieiidj  ■■  Tb 
God  wnild  be  bom  of  a  Vligln,  and  « 
verse  mDnvtinneri."  Dolphlca  propheile 
"  TbM  ■  nvptaet  would  bn  bom  M'  ■  V 
gin."  ErythrKB,  a  BuliylonlMi,  (brMold 
armlBortof  theChriillan  relijrton,  in  ven 
morded  by  Buiebiui:  tbo  Hnt  \»tlen 
'    "  •  "         "  ttmther,  make  the  warda, 


a  ruietold,  "  Tfial  t 
KoiOJSIIi^la, 
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Zuccari  !  —  Head  of  the  Magdalene, 
by    Agostino     Caracci !  —  Head    of 
Christ,  by  Annibale  Caracci !  —  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Garo- 
folo  —  three  Cabinet  Pictures,  by  the 
same    master  —  Clirist    bearing    his 
Cross,    by   Muziano  —  Head   of    S. 
Antonio,  by  Agostino  Caracci — Head 
of  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci 
— >  two  Landscapes,  by  Francesco,  Bo- 
lognese  —  the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  S.  John,  ty   Pierino  del 
Vaga  •—  Christ  and  his  Disciples,  by 
Bonifacio  —  LfUcretia,    by   Vasari  •— 
Leda,  by  the  same  master —  Troy  in 
flames,  by  Barocdq  —  a  Presejno  by 
Tibaldi,    one   of    Michael   Angelo's 
scholars  —  and  Diana's  Bath,  by  Poe- 
lenburg.     This  room  likewise  contains 
a  Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found  in 
Adrian's  Mausoleum ;  and  therefore 
supposed    to    have    held    his   ashes. 
Third  room.    A   Story  from  Ariosto, 
by    Lanfranco — S.    Francesco    and 
Angels,  by  Annibale  Caracci  j  —  S. 
Antonio  preaching  to  the  Fishes,  by 
Paolo  Veronese  !  —  a  Portrait,  by  An- 
drea Sacchi !  —  a  Portrait,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona !  —  Head  of  Raphael,  by 
himself!  — Pordenone  and  his  Family, 
by  himself !  —  the  Madonna  and  In- 
fant Jesus,  by  Garofolo  —  the  same 
subject,   by  Giovanni    Bellino  —  the 
same  subject,  by  Frangi  —  Head  of 
Petrarca,  by  Holbein  —  two  Pictures, 
by   Gentileschi  —  the   Holy  Family, 
by    Palma  Giovane  —  S.    Catherine, 
and  other  Saints,  by  Parmigianino  — 
the  Last  Supper,  School  of  Titian  — 
S.   John,  by  Paolo   Veronese  —  the 
Holy    Family,    by    Pomeranchio  — 
Lucretia,     by    Bronzino  —  and    the 
Holy    Family,    by    Luini    Fontana. 
Fourth  room.     The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by   Raphael ! ! — the  same 
subject,    by    Vandyck !  —  Circe,    by 
Dosso     Dossi  —  the    Visitation,    by 
Rubens !  —  Saul     and      David,     by 
Giorgione !   S.    Cecilia,  by  Domeni- 
chino !  —  S.  John,  copied  from   Ra- 
phael, by  Giulio  Romano — Europa, 
by  the  Cav.  d*Arpino  —  the  Flagel- 
lation, by  Sebasdano  del  Piombo  — 


a  Group  of  Persons,  eating,  by  Te« 
nicrs  —  the  Birth,  of  the  Madonna, 
School  of  Titian  —  two  of  the  A-pos- 
ties,  in  separate  pictures,  by  Michael 
Angelo  —  Vanity,  by  Luini  —  and  a 
Head,  by  Paris  Bordone.  Fifth 
Room*  Four  oval  Pictures,  by  Al- 
bano  ! !  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Je- 
sus, by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  the  Holy 
Family,  School  of  Raphael  —  the 
same  Subject,  by  Lorenzo  Tecreti  — 
the  Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  by 
Bonifazio — S.  John,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano —  Battle  of  Constantine,  by  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino  —  Venus,  by  Padova- 
nini  —  the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  —  and  Lucretia,  School  of 
Guido !  Sixth  room.  The  FontO" 
ruuh  by  Giulio  Romano  —  and  se- 
verid  Pictures  of  Venus,  &c.  by 
various  masters.  Seventh  room.  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  Love,  by  Titian  I  { 

—  Portrait  of  Caesar  Borgia,  by  Ra- 
phael ! !  —  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  by 
Raphael — Portrait,  by  Pordenone!—^ 
the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Titian  —  a  Boy 
with  Flowers,  by  Caravaggio !  —  4 
Faun,  by  Lodovico  Caracci !  —  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Agostino  Caracci 

—  and  a  Cabinet  Picture,  represent- 
ing the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by 
the  same  master.  Eighth  room^ 
The  Graces,  by  Titian ! !  —  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  by  Guercino!  the  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  by  Vandyck  ! —  Cattle, 
by  Paul  Potter !  —  a  Small  Head  of 
Christ,  by  Carlo  Dolci!  — a  Small 
Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  the  same 
master  !  —  Sampson,  by  Titian,  (a 
Sketch)  —  Portrait  of  Cosimo  de*  Me- 
dici, by  Bronzino  —  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  by  Garofolo  —  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  the 
Flagellation,  by  Garofolo  —  two  Por- 
traits painted  on  marble,  by  Bronzino 
—  and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Cara- 
vaggio. Ninth  room,  A  Concert, 
by  Leonello  Spada! — the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! — 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti— -the  Holy  Family,  by 
Venuti  — the  same  subject,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano  —  the  same  subject,  by  Aw- 
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drem  del  Sarto  — the  lame  subject,  by 
Giovanni  Bdlino  —  the  wife  of  Ti- 
tian, by  himself —  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Oarofolo  —  the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi  —  the  As- 
cension, by  Taddeo  Zuccari  —  and  a 
Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 

Falazxo  Sciarra,  The  second  Siory 
of  this  Edifice  contains  a  small,  but 
choice  collection  of  Pictures;  the 
greater  part  of  which  once  enriched 
the  Palazzo  Barberini.  First  room. 
Chrbt  bearing  his  Cross,  by  the  Cav. 
d*Arpino —  S*.  Barbara,  by  Pictroda 
Cortona  —  Noli  me  tangerej  by  Garo- 
folo!  — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour, 
by  Giovanni  Belli  no  —  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Carlo  Napoli- 
tano — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Pietro  Peni- 
gino — Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria, by  Garofolo  !  —  S'.  Francesca 
and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo  Venetiano— 
Abraliam's  Sacrifice,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti  —  Raphaers  Fomarina,  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano  —  a  small  Picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Titian 
—  another  of  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Bassano  —  another  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Bassano — a  large 
Antique  Painting,  subject  unknown. 
Second  room.  A  Small  Landscape, 
by  Paul  Brill  —  two  Landscapes,  by 
Claude  Lorrain !  —  two  ditto,  by  Fia- 
mingo  —  two,  of  a  larger  size,  by 
Both !  —  Cupid,  by  the  Cav.  Landi-— 
two  small  Landscapes,  by  Breughel ! 
and,  between  them,  a  Small  Claude — 
a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  — 
several  other  Landscapes ;  and  a  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Church  of  Gesii, 
during  the  Canonisation  of  S.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Francesco  Saverio:  the  architec- 
tural part  of  this  painting  is  by  Galiani, 
and  the  figures  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
Third  room.  The  Holy  Family,  by 
Frangi — Noah  intoxicated,  by  Andrea 
SaccU— the  Flagellation,  by  Leonello 
Spada  —  Cleopatra,  by  Lanfranco !  — 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Baroccio  —  the  Saviour  between  An- 
gels,  by  Fiamingo — Sampson,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  either  by 

fit)  Tiie  sknll  resti  upon  a  tomb  bearing 
/f/s  inscription  ;  "  J,  too,  was  of  Arcadia." 


Carocelli,  or  Guercioo  !  —  Moses,  by 
Guide  !  —  the  Holy  Family,  by  Al- 
bano  ! — and  our  Saviour,  the  Ma- 
donna, and  other  Saints,  by  Albert 
Durer.  Fourth  room.  Vanity  and 
Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci !  \ ! 

—  Gamblers  cheating  a  Youth,  by 
Caravaggio ! !  !  —  Conjugal  Love,  by 
Agostino  Caracci  —  the  Magdalene, 
by  Guido !  —  S.  James,  by  Guercino 

—  the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by 
Albert  Durer  —  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Garofolo !  —  Titian,  and 
his  Family,  by  himself  I  —  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  by  Titian  !  —  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Erasmus  (a  Sketch),  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  ! — the  Maddalena  delle  radid, 
by  Guido  ! ! — S.  Girolamo,  by  Guer- 
cino !] —  S.  Mark,  by  ditto  ! — S.John, 
by  ditto  ! — two  Shepherds  of  Arcadia 
contemplating  a  Human.  Skull,  by 
Schidone"  —  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by 
Raphael !  —  Head  of  S.  John  after 
Decapitation,  by  Giorgione  —  the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo;  together  with  Small 
Pictures  by  Breughel,  Albano,  &c. 

Palazzo  Doria.  This  magnificent 
Palace  contains  a  large  and  fine  coU 
lection  of  Pictures ;  among  which 
are  the  most  celebrated  Landscapes  at 
Rome.  The  first  apartment,  shown  to 
strangers,  is  ornamented  with  a  Paint- 
ing on  the  Ceiling,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona; it  represents  Noah's  Sacrifice. 
The  second  apartment  contains  Land- 
scapes in  tempera,  by  Gasparo  Poussin, 
Ciccio  Napolitano,  &c.  The  third 
apartment  likewise  contains  Land- 
scapes, by  Gasparo  Poussin ;  and  a 
Picture,  by  Castiglione,  of  a  Female 
Turk  on  horseback!  Fourth  apartment. 
The  marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Scipio  Gaetano  — two  Small  Land- 
scapes, by  Both ;  one  of  which  re- 
presents the  Repose  in  Egypt,  the 
other  the  Fable  of  Mercury  and  Her- 
se.  Fijth  apartment.  Endymion,  by 
Guercino  —  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Titian  —  Portrait  of  Macchiavello,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  !  —  Portrait  of 
Donna  Oliropia  Maildachini",  author 

(o)  The  Favourite  of  Innocent  X,  and  his 
Sistcr.in-lnw. 
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unknown  —  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Paolo  Veronese — the  Death  of  Abel, 
by  Salvator  Rosa !  -—  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Frangipani— Jansenius, 
by  Titian  —  Portraits  of  Bartolo  and 
Baldo,  in  the  same  picture,  by  Ra^ 
phael ! ! — Icarus  and  Dsedalus,  School 
of  Andrea  Saccbi  —  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Vasari  —  a  Land- 
scapp,  by  Both — Head  of  a  Lady,  by 
Titian — a  Pieth,  by  Annibale  Caracci! 

—  a  Landscape,  by  Both — Diana  and 
£ndymion,  by  Rubens  —  Portrait,  by 
Vandyck  —  Portrait,  by  Titian  — 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  by  Titian  —  Portrait  of 
a  celebrated  Widow,  by  Vandyck  — 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Annibale  Caracci. 
Sixth  ajKirtment,  Portrait,  by  Ru- 
bens, of  his  Wife—  Portrait,  likewise 
by  Rubens,  of  a  Gentleman  with  gloves 

—  Portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  his  Wife 

—  and  Semiramis,  Caracci  School. 
Seventh  ajmrtment,  Jacob's  Journey, 
by  Bassano  —  Icarus  and  Daedalus, 
by  Albano — a  Presejno,  by  Bassano — 
Bathshebj,  by  Bronchuest — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  —  and 
Grecian  Charity, by  Valentin.  Gallery. 
First  division'  Tlie  Visitation,  by 
Garofolo  —  the  Madonna,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato  !  —  a  Landscape,  by  Domeni- 
chino  !  — two  small  Oval  Landscapes, 
by  ditto !  —  the  Confessor  of  Rubens, 
by  the  latter  !  —  the  Magdalene,  by 
Titian  —  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ! !  !  —  a  large  and 
splendid  Landscape,  by  Claude ! ! !  — 
the  Visitation,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! ! 

—  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Valentin  — 
the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  Annibale  Caracci !  !  !  —  S.  Fran- 
cesco, and  Angels,  by  Annibale 
Caracci !  !  !  —  Lot  and  his  Daughters, 
by  Ghcrardo  delle  Notti! — two  Land- 
scapes, by  Both  —  Christ  borne  to 
the  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Caracci! ! ! 
— the  Death  of  Tancred,  by  Guercino 
—the  Nativity,  by  Annibale  Caracci!!! 
S.  Rocco,  by  Schidone — the  Adoration 
iM  the  Magi,  by  Annibale  Caracci !  !  ! 
•—a  large  and  splendid  Landscape, 
by  Claude,  representing  a  Sacrifice  to 


the,  Delphic   Apollo ! ! !  I  —  Sketch, 
by  Correggio,    of  Virtue  and  other 
Figures.      The  second  division  (^  the 
Gallery     contains     Frescos    on     the 
Ceiling,   by    Melani;    but   no  easel 
picures.      Third  divimn.       A  beau- 
tiful    Landscape,    by     Claude,    with 
Figures  by  FilippoLauri, representing 
the    Repose  in   Egypt!!!— a  half- 
length  Female  Figure,  by  Murillo ! — 
the  Holy   Family,  by    Garofolo  —  a 
Head,   by   Rubens —  a  Mag^lene, 
by  Feti  —  the  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  Luca  Giordano  —  a  Land- 
scape, by  Paul  Brill !  —  the  Prodigal 
Son,   by   Guercino! — ;a   Landscape, 
by  Torregiani !  —  two  Small   Land- 
scapes, by  Claude  !  — the  Magdalene, 
by  Annibale  Carnas  —  S.  Agnes,  by 
Guercino !  the  Madonna  adoring  the 
sleeping  Saviour,  by  Guido  !  —  Pope 
Panfili,  by  Velasquez — the  Madonna, 
by  Parmigianino  —  Marsyas  teaching 
Olympus  to  blow  the  Dorian  Flute, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  —  a  Presejno,  by 
Parmigianino  —  a  large  and  sublime 
Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  called 
his    Betisarin  /  /  /  /  —  a   Landscape, 
by  Both,  with    Figures  representing 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness,  attended  by 
Angels — four  Misers  counting  money, 
attributed  to  Manescalco  of  Anvcrs ! 
— a  half-length  Bgure  of  a  Faun,  with 
Pan*s  Pipe,  School  of  Rembrandt  — 
the  Madonna,  tlie  Infant  Jesus,  and 
Saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracci.    Fourth 
division.      An   Fcce  Homo,  by   Lo- 
dovico   Caracci  —  the    Holy    Family 
with  two  Angels,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 

—  the  Earth,  being  one  of  the  four 
Elements  painted  by  Breughel !  — 
a  Landscape,  with  figures  of  a  Hermit, 
&c.  by  Domenichino  !  —  Susanna,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  —  The  Air,  by 
Breughel !  —  a  Landscape  with  Fi-  r 
gures  on  the  side  of  a  river,  by  Do- 
menichino  ! ! — Sampson,  by  Guercino 

—  Noah*s  Ark,  by  Bassano  —  Fire, 
by  Breughel!  —  two  Small  Land- 
scapes, by  Both  —  an  Angel  visiting 
S.    Peter  when  in  Pn*^ 

franco !  —  a   Small    Fi 
Saviour  on    the   Crai* 
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Angelo!  —  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  by  Parmigianino  —  and  the  Holy 
Breughel !  —  Abraham's  Offering  of  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano.  Third 
his  Son,  by  Titian  ! !  —  Water,  being  room.  Several  interesting  Portraits; 
the  fourth  Element  painted  by  Breu-  among  ivhich  are  two  Heads,  by 
gfael ! — a  Wedding  Feast,  by  Teniers ! !  Luini ;  one,  by  Raphael ;  and  one,  by 
a  Woman  catching  Fleas,  by  Gherardo  Velasquez^  representing  Innocent  X, 
delle  Notti  —  the  Maddalena  tedenle,  — two  full- length  Portraits,  by  Van- 
by  Caravaggio  !  —  Queen  Giovanna  dyck  —  and  a  beautiful  miniature 
f>f  Arragon,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  Pietiif  by  Annibale  Caracci ! !  Fourth 
a  Copy  of  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  room.  The  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea 
by  Nicolas  Poussin  —  Portrait  of  a  del  l%irto  [  —  the  same  subject,  by 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  Tintoretto  —  Gherardo  delle  Notti  —  the  Madonna 
Portrait  of  an  old  Man  with  a  Beard,  and  our  Saviour,  by  Rubens—  a  Piethy 
by  Titian  —  the  Deposition  from  the  by  Bassano  —  two  Sea-ports,  by  Fia- 
Cross,  by  Padovanino  —  and  the  Holy  mingo — a  large  Picture,  by  Palma 
Family  and  S.  Catherine,  by  Titian.  Giovane — S.  Francesco,  by  Lodovico 
Palazzo  Bracdano.  This  spacious  Caracci — and  a  Magdalene,  by  Guido. 
Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi  Family,  The  ^fifih  room,  contains  a  Mosaic 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  pecu-  Pavement  admirably  copied  from  that 
liar  taste  and  magnificence  by  the  late  with  which  Sylla  is  supposed  to  have 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle  embellished  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with  Fortune  at  Palestrina.^  The  sixth 
ancient  and  modern  Sculpture;  and  apartment  (leading  to  the  ball-room) 
among  tlie  Paintings,  in  the  rooms  has  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Pozzi.  In 
tisually  shown  to  (Grangers,  are  the  the  Ball  Room  is  a  Mosaic  Pavement, 
following.  Fir^  room.  Two  Land-  beautifully  copied  from  that  which 
scapes,  by  Claude,  one  of  which  is  very  adorns  the  Circu  lar  Hall  of  the  Vatican 
beautiful  —  the  Holy  Family,  by  Museum.  Here  are  several  pieces  of 
Giovanni  Bellino  —  the  Magdalene,  modem  Sculpture;  pre-eminent  among 
by  Murillo  —  and  Christ  with  the  which,  is  the  Hercules  of  Canova,  re- 
Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro  da  presented  in  the  act  of  throwing 
Cortona.  Second  room.  Cleopatra,  Lichas  into  the  sea  Here  likewise 
by  Guido! — the  Madonna  and  Infant  aresomeancient  Statues,  and  a  Ceiling 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato !  —  Painting  painted  by  Domenico  del  Frati  and 
and  Sculpture,  by  Guercino —  Chil-  the  Cav.  Landi :  die  Oval,  near  the 
dren,  by  Giulio  Romano — S.  Grego-  Group  of  Hercules  and  Lichas,  is 
rio,  by  Caravaggio — S.  Girolamo,  by  by  the  latter.  The  room  commvwh. 
Guercino  —  a  large  Picture,  by  Schi-  eating  toith  this  ajmrtment  has  a  Ceiling 
done  —  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  painted  by  the  Cav.  Camuccini ;  and 


(p)  This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Winckel. 
mann,  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Menelausin 
Egypt:  but  Kirker  thinks  it  an  Allegory; 
the  first  part  showing  the  evils  occasioned  by 
Fortune  when  adverse;  the  second,  the  sacri. 
flees  ofi^ed  to  render  her  propitious;  and 
the  third,  the  solemnities  used  in  thanking 
her  for  favours  t)estowed.  The  Cardinal  de 
Polignac  supposes  it  to  represent  the  Expe- 
dition of  Alexander  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter- 
Amnion :  and  the  Abb6  Barthelemy  (in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  observing  that  several 
of  the  figures  are  in  the  Roman  military  garb; 
and  that  above  the  gate  of  a  building  orna- 
mented with  four  EgyiAian  statues  is  a  Ro. 
man  eagle)  supposes  the  subject  to  be  Adrian's 
IVavels  in  Egypt :  and  thus  far  seems  certain, 
fhat  the  Bcene  lies  in  the  Island  of  Elephan- 


tine,  near  Syene,  and  below  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Mosaics  were  used  in  Persia  during  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes;  and  thence  the  art  of  making 
them  was  probably  transported  to  Assyria, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  But  the  Mosaic  at  Pales- 
trina  seems,  flrom  the  shape  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters U»rticularly  the  Epsilon  and  Sigma),  in 
which  the  names  of  the  animals  represented 
are  specified,  to  be  rather  of  the  second  ccn. 
tury  than  older,  in  which  case  this  Mosaic 
must  have  been  made  long  after  Sylla*s  time, 
and  probably  during  the  reign  of  Adrian.  1 1 
is  worth  notice  that  the  writer  of  the  History 
of  Animals  in  Greek  (by  name  JEVian)  was  a 
native  of  Praeneste,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Adrian. 
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representing  the  Fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  The  Pavement  is  a  Copy 
froui  ancient  Mosaics :  and  the  room  in 
the  same  line  beyond  this,  contains  an 
ancient  Statue  of  a  Plnlosopher  seated. 
Beyond  the  ball-room,  on  the  right, 
is  a  Gnliery  ornamented  with  an  ancient 
Statue  of  a  Canephora,  and  a  Ceiling 
finely  painted  by  Pelagi. 

Palazzo   Colanna.     This    immense 
Structure   stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Domus  Cornelii.     On  the  Staircase  is 
a  Statue  representing  a  Captive  (pro- 
bably taken  from  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan) ;  and  fixed  in  the  Wall,  opposite 
to  the  door  of  entrance,  is  a  Basso  Ri- 
lievo   of  porphyry,   representing  the 
Head  of  Medusa,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  likeness  of  Nero.     2^he  ante-room  to 
the  Gallery  contains  several  Pictures  ; 
among  which  are,  Calvin,  by  Titian 
—  Luther,  by  the  same  artist  —  Cain 
and  Abel,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  —  Eu- 
rope, by  Albano  —  a  Peasant  eating, 
attributed  to  Annibale  Caracci  —  and 
a  Portrait,  by  Paolo  Veronese.      The 
Colonna  Gallery  (with  respect  to  size 
and  architecture,  the  finest  apartment 
at  Rome)  measures,  in  length,  two 
hundred  and  nine  Paris  feet ;  and,  in 
breadth,  thirty-five :  at  each  extremity 
is  a  Vestibule,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Gallery  by  Columns  and  Pi- 
lasters of  giallo  antico.     The  Ceiling 
is  well  painted ;  and  represents  the 
sanguinary  Battle  of  Lepanto,  fought 
in  the  Gulf  of  Patras ;  and  among  the 
Pictures  and  Statues  which  embellish 
this  apartment  are  the  following.     A 
Landscape,    by    Nicolas    Poussin  — 
ditto,  by  Vander  Werf —  Landscapes, 
by  Gasparo  Poussin,   Orizonte,  Paul 
Brill,  Breughel,  Bergham,  &c.  —  the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S.  John, 
by   Romanelli  —  S.   Peter  with   the 
Angel,  by  Lanfranco  —  the  Magda- 
lene in  glory,  by  Annibale  Caracci  — 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guercino — S.  John 

iq)  AVhen  Rome  declared  war  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  an  arrow  was  shot  fTom  the 
top  of  the  Column  which  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  Bellona :  and  Livy  mentions  (Ubi 
i.)  that  a  Javelin  thrown  toward  an  enemy's 
territorv  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

(r)  Nero*s  baths  were  restored  by  Alezaiu 


in  the  Desert,  by  Solvator  Rosa*^ 
Caesar  sacrificing,  by  Carlo  Maratta 
—  and  a  Sketch  by  Titian,  of  himself 
and  his  Family  at  their  devotions. 
Statues  of  Venus,  Germanicus,  Tra- 
jan, and  Flora ;  together  with  that  of 
a  Recumbent  Female,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a  small 
Column  of  rosso  antico,  called  The 
Cutonna  BelUca:  which  once  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  Bellona;  and 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Site  of  this  Temple,  the  Column 
in  question  was  found.  ^ 

Palazzo  GiustinianL  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths  ' ; 
whence  several  of  the  Antiquities  of 
its  Museum  were  taken :  but  as  the 
major  part  have  been  sold,  little 
now  remains  worth  notice,  except  a 
Group  in  the  Hall  of  entrance,  re- 
presenting two  Warriors  fighting; 
and,  in  the  other  Apartments,  a  Gre- 
cian Statue,  with  the  anris  elevated  — • 
a  Group  called  Coigugal  Love  —  a 
Bust  of  Scipio  —  a  Statue,  called 
Paris — ditto,  of  a  Goat  — a  Group 
representing  Hercules  and  Cerberus — 
and  the  Statue  of  a  sleeping  Female. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Luigi  de*FrancesL  The 
second  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
Principal  Entrance  to  this  Church  con- 
tains Frescos,  byDomenichino ;  which 
represent  the  Alms-deeds,  Death,  and 
Apotheosis  of  S.  Cecilia ;  with  otlier 
circumstances  relative  to  her,  and  her 
Husband,  S.  Valerian. 

Palazzo  Matdmi  —  celebrated  for 
containing  the  Statue  of  a  Discobolus, 
in  white  marble,  copied  from  that,  in 
bronze,  by  Myron;  and  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  sculpture  in  Rome ! !  ! 
It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
On  the  back-front  of  the  Palazzo 
Massimi  are  Frescos,  by  Caravaggio ! 

Palazzo  Braschi,  This  magnificent 
Structure,  built  after  the  designs  of 

der  Severus:  they  extended  to  the  Piazza 
Rondinini;  near  which  spot,  in  a  Public- 
house,  contiguous  to  the  Church  of  the  Mad. 
dalena,  part  of  their  remains  may  be  traced. 
Tbey  must  have  been  sumptuously  oma. 
mented,  JudginKby  the  tranoMa  oil  tccA  %\ai^ 
tuet,  buato,  andlwwL  B3^«<i\«  loNni^  Vck  v^ 
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the  Cav.  Morelli,  is  adorned  by  a 
Staircase  particularly  beautiful,  both 
with  respect  to  its  construction  and 
its  decorations;  among  the  latter  of 
which  are  sixteen  Columns  of  red  Ori- 
ental Granite ;  Pilasters  of  the  same  ; 
and  four  antique  Statues,  namely, 
Commodus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and 
Pallas.  In  the  apariments  up-itairs 
are  the  following  Pictures.  The  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Sassofer* 
rato  —  the  same  subject,  by  Guido  — 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints, 
by  Garofolo  —  two  fine  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck  —  Delilah  and  Sampson,  by 
Caravaggio  —  the  Miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  by  Garofolo  !  — the 
Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  by  Ti- 
tian !  —  the  Madonna  and  Angels,  by 
Murillo  !  !  —  the  Marriage  of  S.  Ca- 
therine, by  Fra  Bartolommco  —  the 
Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Ga- 
rofolo !  —  S.  Sebastiario,  by  Fiamin- 
go  —  Copy,  by  one  of  the  Caracci 
School,  of  a  Holy  Family  painted  by 
Biq>hael  —  Lucretia,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese —  and  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Tintoretto. 

An   unfinished  apartment    of    this 
Palace  contains  a  celebrated  Colossal 
Statue  of  Antinous,  in  the  character 
of  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Bacchus:  it 
was  found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  at  Palestrina,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI ;  is   of  beautiful 
Greek  marble,  and  about  eleven  En- 
glish feet  in  height.     The  left  hand 
once  held  a  tliyrsus  of  bronze ;  and 
close  to  the  left  leg  stands  the  mystic 
Basket   of  Bacchus.       The     bronze 
drapery,  which  originally  covered  part 
of  this  figure,  is,  like  the  thyrsus,  lost; 
the  face  and  hair  precisely  resemble 
the  Alto  Rilievo  of  Antinous  in  the 
Villa  Albani ;  the  character  is  beau- 
tiful ;  the  position  grand  and  impos- 
ing ;  the  execution  delicate;  the  pre- 
servation of  the  marble   perfect;  in 
short,  this  is,  according  to  the  opinion 

(«)  A  mutilated  Statue,  commonly  called 
Pasquin,  which  rests  against  one  of  the  ex. 
terior  Walls  of  the  Braschi  palace,  is  supposed 
(Judg'mg  by  what  remains)  to  have  been  ori- 

ginaUy  a  splendid  xvotk,  representing  Mcne. 

Jaus  with  the  dead  body  of  Patroclm. 


of  Flaxman,  the  finest  of  all  the  ex- 
isting  statues  of  Antinous." 

Palazzo   JFamese.      This  immense 
Palace,  commenced  by  Sangallo,  and 
finished  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Gia- 
como  della  Porta,  is  a  peculiarly  fine 
piece  of  architecture.  *   Before  it  stand 
two  magnificent  oval  Basins  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  (above  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  in  depth  between  four  and 
five),  which  were  found  in  Caracalla*s 
Baths;  and  in  the  Quadrangle  is  tlie 
Sarcophagus  of  Ceecilia  Metella,  made 
of  Parian  marble,  and  found  in  her 
Monument.      The  Gallery  aboi^e  stairs 
is  ornamented  with  some  of  the  most 
admired  Frescos  in  Rome,  executed 
by  Annibale  Caracci  and  his  scholars. 
The  centre  piece   on  the  Ceiling  re- 
presents the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  !     Other  paintings  represent 
Paris  receiving  the  golden  Apple  from 
Mercury  —  Pan  oifering  goat-skins 
to    Diana  —  Galatea    with     Tritons, 
Nymphs,   and    Loves  —  Jupiter   and 
Juno  —  Apollo    flaying    Marsyas  — 
Boreas  carrying  off*  Orythia  —  Diana 
and  Endymion  —  Eurydice  recalled 
to   the  Shades    Below  —  P^uropa   on 
the  Bull  —  Aurora  and  Cephalus  in  a 
chariot.  Titan  asleep,  and  Cupid  flying 
with  a  basket  of  roses — Venus  and 
Anchises  —  Hercules  and  lole —  Cu- 
pid binding  a  Satyr — Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus —  Syrinx  turned  into 
reeds  by  Pan  —  Leander,  conducted 
by  Cupid,  swimming  to  visit  Hero  — 
Perseus  and    Andromeda  —  Combat 
between  Perseus  and  Phineas — Poly- 
phemus playing  on  the  Syringa,  to 
charm  Galatea  — Polyphemus  hurling 
the  fragment  of  a  rock  at  Acis  —  Ju- 
piter and  Ganymedes  —  and  Hyacin- 
thus   and   Apollo.      Another   apart- 
ment,   called   II    Cabinelfo,   contains 
fine  Frescos,  by    Annibale  Caracci ; 
namely,  Hercules  supporting  the  ce- 
lestial Globe  —  Ulysses  delivering  his 
companions    from   Circe  ■ —  the  same 

(/)  Most  of  the  materials  for  building  the 
Farncse  Palace  were  taken  from  the  Colos- 
seum and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  :  indeed, 
the  Colosseum,  during  many  years,  seems 
to  have  been  considered  merely  as  a  stone 
quarry. 
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Hero  passing  the  Islands  of  the  Sirens 
—  Anapius  and  Amphinomus  saving 
their  Parents  from  Death,  during  an 
Eruption  of  JEtna,  —  Perseus  behead- 
ing Medusa  —  and  Hercules  Wrest- 
ling with  theNemxan  Lion.  TheOrna- 
roentsin  chiaroscurot  which  divide  these 
paintings,  are  beautifully  executed. 

Palazzo  Sjmda.      The  ground  floor 
of  this  Edifice  contains  two  rooms 
filled  with  Sculpture.     In  theflrU,  is 
a  Copy  of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a 
Statue  of  Antisthenes  seated  ! !     In 
the  second,   are   eight   Bassi    Rilievi 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus ! ! 
and  a    Colossal  Statue  of  a  Warrior 
holding  a   Globe,  supposed  (though 
without  sufficient  authority)  to  repre- 
sent Pompey,  and  to  be  the  figure  at 
whose  base  Csesar  fell ! !   This  Statue, 
according  to  report,  was  found  in  a 
Vault,  under  the  Strada  de*  Leutari, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino.  Among 
the   Pictures  ttp-stairs  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  striking.     First 
room.     David  with  the  Head  of  Go- 
liath,   by     Guercing;    and     Roman 
Charity,  by  Caravaggio.  Second  room. 
Judith    with    the    Head    of    Holo- 
fernes,  by  Guido  — Lucretia,  by  ditto ! 
—  the  head  of  Seneca,  by   Salvator 
Rosa —  a  Landscape,  byTeniers — Ja- 
cob at  the  Well,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — 
andTime  unveiling  Truth,  by  Albano. 
Third  room.     A  Mother  teaching  her 
Child   to  work,  by  Caravaggio ! !  — 
the   Saviour  before  Pilate,  by   Ghe- 
rardo  delle  Notti  —  Beatrice   Cenci, 
by   Paolo  Veronese  —  and   Dido  on 
the  funeral  Pile,  by  Guercino.  Fourth 
room.    Portrait  of  Paul  III,   by  Ti- 
tian —  ditto,   of  Cardinal  Spada,   by 
Guido  —  a  Snow  Piece,  attributed  to 
Teniers  —  the    Heads   of  two  Boys, 
attributed   to     Correggio  !  !  ^  The 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino  —  a  female 
Musician,   by    Caravaggio  —  and   a 
large  Picture  representing  the  Flight 
of  Helen,  by  Guido. 

Palazzo  Mat  lei.  This  Palace  stands 
on  the  Site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
The  Quadrangle  exhibits  an  ancient 
and  valuable  Basso  Rilicvo  of  green 


basalt,  representing  an  Egyptian 
crificial  procession  !  and  on  the  Stain 
are  two  antique  Seats  of  marble,  and 
two  fine  Bassi  Ililievi.      The  Con  idor 
above    is   likewise    ornamented   vrlth 
Bassi  Rilievi ;  and  in  the  rooms  usu- 
ally shown  to  Strangers  are  the  fol- 
lowing   Paintings.       Fish,     Poultry, 
and  Butchers'  Meat,   four    Pictures, 
all    by    Passeri  —  Chaiies    I,    and 
Charles  II,  of  England,  by  Vandyck 
—  two  Landscapes,  attributed  to  Pas- 
seri —  a  Holy  Family,  of  the  Caracci 
School  —  Abraham's     Sacrifice,    bjr 
Guido — the  Nativity,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  ;  and  the  Cavalcade  of  Cle- 
ment VIII,  and  the  Entry  of  Charles 
V,  into  Bologna,  by  Tempesta.     The 
Gallery  contains  a   Bust  of  Cicero; 
and  its  Ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  Paul  Brill,  &c. 

Palazzo  Costaguli,  Here  are  ax 
Ceilings  finely  painted  in  fresco ;  the 
first,  by  Albano,  represents  Hercules 
wounding  the  Centaur  —  The  second, 
by  Domenichino,  represents  Apollo 
in  his  Car ;  Time  bringing  Truth  to 
light;  and  Boys  with  lions'  skins, 
Hercules's  club,  &c. ! !  —  The  third, 
by  Guercino,  represents  Kiualdo  and 
Armida  !  —  The  fourth,  by  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino,  represents  Juno  nursing 
Hercules.  This  room  likewise  con- 
tains Portraits  of  a  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  by  Titian ;  and  an  inter- 
esting Picture  of  a  Gipsy,  by  Cara- 
vaggio —  The  fifth  Ceiling,  by  Lan-> 
franco,  represents  Justice  embracing 
Peace  —  and  the  sixth,  by  Romanelli, 
represents  Arion  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  preserved  by  a  dolphin. 

Palazzo  Falconieri.  The  Pictures 
here,  collected  by  Cardinal  Fesche, 
are  very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
very  valuable ;  those  of  the  Flemish 
School  especially.  The flrst  floor  con- 
tains, the  Visitation,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra  —  Chrii>t  supping  with  the 
Pilgrims,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  who 
has  introduced  portraits  of  his  own 
family  into  the  picture  —  the  Last 
Judgment,  by  Tintoretto  —  the  As* 
sumption,  by   Ou\^\  —  ^  ^\%iWG£&ai. 
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and  Child,  by  Andrea  dl  Salerno  — 
a  fine  Bassano  — the  Daughter  of 
Herodias  with  the  Head  of  S.  John 
(the  latter  finely  executed),  by  Guer- 
cino  —  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Al- 
bano !  —  the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  S.  John,  by  Murillo !  —  Peace 
and  Justice,  author  doubtful  —  a  fine 
Portrait,  by  Titian  — a  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  by  Domenichino — Semiramis, 
at  her  toilet,  receiving  intelligence  of 
a  revolt,  by  Mengs— -two  Portraits, 
by  Paris  Bordone  —  a  Landscape,  by 
&dvator  Rosa  —  ditto,  attributed  to 
Titian  —  ditto,  attributed  to  Anni- 
bale  Caracci — ditto,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin  —  the  Saviour  borne  by  An- 
gels after  the  Crucifixion,  by  Correg- 
gio! — two  Children,  by  ditto! — a 
Holy  Family,  by  ditto !  — a  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Annibale  Caracci  —  S. 
John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  a  Pic- 
ture in  the  style  of  Murillo,  author 
unknown  — a  Picture,  painted  by 
Raphael  when  he  was  only  eighteen, 
and  before  he  quitted  the  School  of 
Perugino  —  and  another,  painted  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  five-and-twenty 

—  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale 
Caracci !  —  Sketch,      by     Correggio 

—  a  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto~-a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Schidone !  —  Cupid  mounted  on  an 
Eagle,  by  Domenichino  !  ^  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  !  —  S. 
John,  by  Correggio !  —  three  Frescos, 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  — 
S.  John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt !  — 
four  Heads,  by  ditto,  one  being  his 
own  likeness  —  a  Landscape  with 
Cattle,  by  Cuyp!  —  another,  with 
Fishermen,  by  ditto !  — a  Landscape, 
by  Paul  Potter  —  a  Philosopher,  by 
Gerard  Dow !  —  a  Battle,  by  Wouver- 
mans !  —  the  Caravan,  by  Adrian 
Vanderwelde !  —  a     Landscape,     by 

(«)  In  ordw  to  see  Cardinal  Fesche's  pic- 
tures, it  M  requisite  to  apply  to  his  Secretary 
for  permission ;  and  likewise  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  be  admitted. 

(»>  We  are  told  that  Michael  Angelo, 

jthinking  the  figures  in  this  room  too  mmi. 

nqOve  for  the  situations  in  which  they  are 

Placed,  drew  the  abore^named  Head,  in  order 


Paul  Potter !  —  the  Saviour  in  Prisoiv 
by  Tenicrs !  —  a  Landscape,  by  Isaac 
Van  Ostade !  —  the  inside  of  a  Cot- 
tage, or  Stable,  by  Teniers !  —  Peter 
denying  the  Saviour,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti  —  the  Magdalene,  by  Van- 
dyck  —  insides  of  Churches,  by  Peter 
Neff — an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Rembrandt 

—  the  Ascension  by  Vandyck,  &c.  &c. 
The  second  Jioor  has  not  lately  been 
shown  to  Foreigners ;  but  contained, 
when  last  exhibited  to  public  view,  s 
Picture  of  Diana  and  other  Figures, 
by  Le  Sueur  —  Christ,  Mary,  and 
Martha,  by  the  same  master — the 
following  Pictures,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin ;  the  Holy  Family  with  Angels  — 
Human  Life  represented  by  the  four 
Seasons !  —  the  Deluge !  —  and  a 
Landscape,  called  Les  Chartreux!  — 
Landscapes,  by  Claude,  &c.  &c." 

Palazzo  Famesina,  The  Entrance 
Hall  of  this  Edifice  is  finely  painted 
in  Fresco,  by  Raphael  and  his  Scho- 
lars, who  have  represented  the  His- 
tory of  Psyche.  On  the  Ceiling  are 
the  Council  and  Banquet  of  the  Gods 

—  in  one  of  the  Angles  are  the  Graces ; 
and  she,  whose  back  only  is  seen,  was 
executed  entirely  by  Raphael.  In  an 
adjoining  Room  is  his  Galatea,  colour- 
ed by  himself,  together  with  a  fine  Co- 
lossal Head  (in  one  of  the  Lunettes) 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo.^  On 
the  Ceiling  of  this  room  are  Diana  in 
her  Car — and  the  Fable  of  Medusa 
-—  together  with  several  otlier  Orna- 
ments, by  Daniello  da  Volterra,  Se- 
bastiano del  Piombo,  and  Balthazar 
Peruzzi.  The  Hall  above  stairs  is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  Vul- 
can's Forge,  by  Peruzzi;  and  a 
Frieze,  executed  by  the  Scholars  of 
Raphael.^ 

Palazzo  Corsinu  This  noble  Palace, 
once  the  residence  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  contains  a  magnificent  double 

to  make  Raphael  sensible  of  his  error :  and 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  felt  the  criticism 
so  poignantly,  that  he  became  disgusted  with 
his  work,  and  left  it  unfinished. 

(tv)  Unless  the  Custode  be  apprised  before- 
hand, it  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Palazzo  Famesina. 
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Staircase,  which  leads  to   a  suite  of 
Apartments  enriched  with  some  good 
Sculpture  and  several  fine  Pictures. 
First  room.    A   Sarcophagus,  found 
at  Antium !  —  an  ancient  Mosaic  —  a 
Head,  copied  from  Guido,  in  modem 
Mosaic  —  a    Bust,   in    nero   andco. 
Second  room.     The  Marriage  of  S. 
Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta  —  Land- 
scapes, by  Orizonte,  &c.    Third  room* 
A    Head,    by    Rubens! — an    Ecce 
Homo,  by  Guercino ! ! !  —  Christ  be- 
fore Pilate,  by  Vandyck  !  —  S.  Peter, 
by  Caravaggio — the  Holy  Family,  by 
Baroccio  —  the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Caravaggio ! ! ! — the  same 
subject,  by  Vandyck!  —  two    Small 
Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa  —  two 
Heads,  supposed  to  represent  Luther 
and  his  Wife,  by  Holbein  —  the  Holy 
Family,   by    Fra   Bartolommeo ! !  — 
the  same  subject,  by  Garofolo  —  Hea- 
then Divinities,  by  Albano !  —  Por- 
trait of  Julius  II,  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael—  Portrait    of    Philip    II,   by 
Titian  —  and    an    ancient    Consular 
Chair  of  Parian  marble,  embellished 
with  Bassi  Rilievi ;  and  found  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  the   Basilica  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano.    Fourth  room. 
The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  —  a  Vestal,  by  Carlo 
Maratta  —  the  Holy  Family,  by  ditto 

—  Raphael's  Fomarina,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano — S.  Girolamo,  at- 
tributed to  Titian  —  Paul  III,  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  —  the  Magdalene, 
by  Baroccio — S.  John,  by  Guercino 

—  the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano  — 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  by  Guido! 
— a  wild  Beast  Hunt,  by  Rubens ! ! — 

—  the  Decapitation  of  S.  John,  by 
Guido  ! ! !  —  S.  Peter  and  S.  Agata, 
by  Lanfranco  —  Head  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  by  Domenichino — a  Hare, 
by  Albert  Durer ! !  —  and  a  small 
Statue  of  Christ,  by  Michael  Angelo ! 
Fifth  room.  The  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Maratta  —  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Carlo 
Dolci  I  —  the  same  subject,  by  Guido 

—  two  Landscapes,  by  the  master  of 
Claude  Lorraiu  —  the  Saviour  and 
the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Guercino 


—  and  the  Nativity,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti.  Sixth  room.  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  — 
the  Sons  of  Charles  V,  by  Utian-^ 
Cardinal  Castiglione,  by  Raphael  I  — 
a  Cardinal,  by  Domenichino  —  and 
a  Doge  of  Venice,  by  Tintoretto. 
Seventh  room.  The  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  Murillo ! ! ! — a  Small 
Picture  of  Christ,  &c.,  by  Correggio  I 
a  Large  Landscape,  by  Gasparo  Pous- 
sin  ! ! !  — two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte 

—  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Garo- 
folo—the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Barto- 
lommeo, by  Lodovico  Caracd  !  —  a 
Portrait,  by  Domenichino  —  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Luca 
Giordano  —  the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian !  —  and  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Rubens.  Eighth  room.  A 
Pieth,  by  Lodovico  Caracci !  —  S. 
John  Baptist,  by  Caravaggio  —  two 
Oval  Pictures,  by  Albano  —  Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti !  —  Love  sleep- 
ing, by  Guido  —  Seneca  in  the  Bath, 
by  Caravaggio  —  Landscapes,  by  Gas- 
paro Poussin  —  Peter  denying  Christ, 
by  Valentin  —  a  Sketch  for  a  Frieze, 
by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio! — and 
Susanna,  by  Domenichino.  Ninth  * 
room.  Two  Colossal  Heads,  by  Lo- 
dovico Caracci  —  four  Heads,  by 
Parmigianino  —  a  large  Picture,  by 

Titian,   representing  Venus,    &c. 

Sheep,  &c.,  by  Teniers!  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  —  Pro- 
metheus,    by    Salvator     Rosa the 

Plague  at  Milan,  by  Muratori  — a 
Landscape,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  !  — 
and  two  Oval  Pictures  of  Angel?, 
by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

Accademia  di  S,  Luca,  This  Aca- 
demy, and  the  adjoining  Church  of 
Saints  Luca  and  Martina,  stand  near 
the  Forum  of  Augustus;  and  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Secretarium 
Senatus.  The  Academy  contains  the 
Skull  of  Raphael— a  celebrated  Pic- 
ture, by  that  Artist,  of  S.  Luke 
painting  the  Portraits  of  the  Ma.- 
donna  and  our  ^V\out,  ^tA^^^^\^t\ 
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looking  on!* — a  Picture  of  Christ 
with  the  Pfiarisee,  by  Titian !  —  two 
Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa  —  ditto, 
by  Gaspare  Poussin — t«ro  Heads,  by 
Anprelica,  one  being  her  own  Portrait 
—  Models,  by  Michael  Angelo,  of 
some  of  his  Figures  in  the  Cappella 
de*  Principi  at  Florence ;  and  scTeral 
other  interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture 
and  Painting.  The  Church  of  Saints 
Luca  and  Martina  contains  a  Recum> 
bent  Statue  of  the  latter  Saint  under 
the  great  Altar,  by  Nicolo  Menghino; 
and  here  likewise  is  a  Subterranean 
Chape],  made  by  Pictro  da  Cortona 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  Roman  Accademia  ddU  beUe 
Artif  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  is  also  called  **  Acca- 
demia di  S.  Luca;*'  and  the  Students 
belonging  to  this  useful  establishment 
receive,  gratuitously,  theoretical  and 
practical  lessons  on  the  Art  of  Draw- 
ing. This  Academy  is  likewise  pro- 
vided with  able  Masters,  who  instruct 
their  Pupils  in  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  in  all  its  branches. 
Geometry,  Perspective,  and  Optics, 
Anatomy,  History,  Mythology,  and 
Costumes. 

Rome  contains  several  Hospitals : 
that  of  S.  Spirito  is  a  handsome  Edi- 
fice ;  and  receives  Foundlings  and 
Sick  Persons  of  all  descriptions :  but 
the  want  of  cleanliness  in  this  Hos- 
pital renders  it  a  dangerous  place  to 
visit.  The  Hospital  of  S.  Michele, 
also,  is  a  spacious  Building ;  and  re- 
ceives the  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the 
Orphan -Poor;  the  last  of  whom  are 
instructed  in  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
and  of  weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Manufacture,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cav.  Camuccini,  at 
the  Vatican,  is  well  worth  notice ;  as  are 
the  Sludii  of  so  many  distinguished 
Artists,  that  itVould  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  Work  to  particularise  them  all. 

(x)  This  picture  ha«  l)cen  so  much  restored* 
that  very  little  now  remains  of  the  original 
painting,  by  Raphael. 

(y)  The  Cav.  Camuccini  has,  at  his  private 
Haustt  a  collection  of  Hiclures,  by  the  most 
distinguished  masters;  and  he  allows  these 


The  pre-eniioent  Sculptar  of'  tht 

I  present  moment  (1881)  is  the  Cav. 

I  Thorwaldsen ;    who  excels  in  etery 

'•  branch  of  his  sublime  Art ;  and  whose 

I  chisel  produces  Bassi  Rilievi  which, 

like  the  Frescos  of  Raphad,  may  be 

called  inimitable.   Other  distingaisfaed 

Sculptors  are  —  the  Cav.  D'Este  — 

Finelli  —  Poni  —  Gibson  —  Cspfotiy 

celebrated  for    worics  in    bronae  — 

—  Hopfgarten  and  Jollage,  likewise 
celebrated  for  works  in  bronae~— 
and  Gioacdiino  and  Pietro  Belli,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  elegance  of  their 
wcn-ks  in  silver. 

The  most  eminent  Historical 
Painter  is  the  Cav.  Camuccini  y—- 
and,  among  others  who  excel  in  this 
branch  of  their  art  are,  Minardi  — 
Vicar  —  and  Overbek.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  Landscape  Painters 
are  —  Voogd  —  Werstapi^en  —  Teer- 
link  —  Chauvin —  Catel— and  Carac- 
ciolo,  a  successful  imitator  of  Claude. 

—  Keiserman  is  pre-eminent  as  a 
Landscape  Painter  in  Aquarella.  Sig- 
nora  Bianca  Boni — and  Signora  £n- 
richetta  Fioroni,  are  good  Minature 
Painters*  * 

Pinelli's  Drawings  and  Etchings 
are  excellent. 

Girometti,  as  an  Incisore,  is  pre- 
eminent, both  for  Camei  and  IntagU 
o£  pietra  dura— 'and  Giovanni  Dies, 
and  Pestrini,  are  pre-eminent  for 
Camei  of  Conchiglia* 

Paoletti  excels  in  the  art  of  making 
Pastes,  and  Sulphurs  —  and  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Scajuolaj  and 
Paintings  aW  EncaustOi  may  be  found 
in  the  Studio  of  Stefano  Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Moscudsti 
is  Gioacchino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  during 
winter  by  several  English  medical 
men  ;  and  Dr.  Jenks,  an  experienced 
and  skilful  Physician,  is  now  (1 831) 
resident  there. 

Pictures  to  be  seen,  by  the  Public,  every  Sun- 
day morning,  from  ten  o'clock  till  two. 

(z)  A  List  of  the  Artists  resident  at  Rome, 
with  their  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 
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Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.  the  prin- 
cipal Bankers  in  this  City,  are  highly 
respectable  ;  and  likewise  particularly 
obliging  and  useful  to  the  British  Na- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.  are  also 
respectable  Bankers  ;  and  these  Gen- 
tlemen forward  Works  of  Art  to 
Great  Britain. 

Ilome  contains  six  Tlieatres ;  all  of 
which  are  open  during  Carnival,  and 
some  at  other  seasons. 

'Ilie  Carnival  usually  begins  eight 
days  previous  to  Ash  Wednesday ; 
and  finishes  with  Shrovetide.  During 
this  period   of  general  festivity,  the 


tery,  between  which  tlit  iir  vC.-<x=t 
penetrates,  is  peculiarly  drteii  f-.r  js 
present  use ;  a^  an  inv^^.e  ^zm  ,ur- 
pribin^r  coolne«s  i*  j;rrti=rvii:  /.trr.L.ira 
its  surface.  When  tLc  FcsLvii  :ajC4^ 
place  on  this  Ilili.  t.'.'.jl^t  ire  <pr-ait 
with  rcfreslimtnta  ;  ar.ii  I:i:::er  dncx 
the  whole  populaticn  >:i  I-L^me  imx  is 
environs,  to  rtgile  Liezr-'icives.  ma 
drink  wine  drawn  rVjra  tiie  rmnts 
beneath  their  fiet.  Grou;}*!  or'  ;jp:i- 
sants,  attired  in  a  variety  cr  lieautw'iu 
costumes,  are  seen  danc:r.;£  :he  Viu- 
tareUo ;  others  are  fcateit  In  jisviui 
parties  round  the  tabios :  imi  iiimm 
mingle  with  tiie  upr^cr  rja-ic-t  -.t'  jLkV- 


Corso,  a  fine  street  extending  from  ;  mans,  who   leave   ihdr   c-i.-r.;U£»n    ic 

the  Porto  del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  j  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  ar.d  *r.rj\.  wawit. 

the  Capitol,  is  decorated  with  tapestry  |  to  enjoy  the  scene;  w}.i.e  tL^  p7-'iniiit 

and  silk  hangings  from  every  window  i  of  Caius  Cestius,   and  L'.«  &<:  v^i.iin^ 

and  balcony*,  enlivened  witli  military  •  Tumbs  of  the  Prote->tanta,  by  rorx.n^i^ 

bands   of  music,   and  crowded  with  :  a  strong  contrast  to  the^  S^furria.iaa 

Masqueraders,   in   carriages   and   on  !  rites,  render  them  more  inur-c^rir.:;. 

foot,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  '  But  when  this  Festival  takes  p:3c«  ::i 

sunset  ;    during    the   latter   part   of  tlie  Borghese  Paddoc,  a  more  p&^tonl 

which  time  horse-races,  like  thobe  at  '  and  a  much  gayer  sight  preser.;»  ;v- 

Florence,   are   exhibited.      At  night  self;  as  pcai^ants  and  citizens  are  fteea 

the  Tentro  Alil)erti,  a  large  and  baud-  feasting  on  simple  fare,  and  forming 

some  edifice,  is  open  fur  inask-balls  :  picturei>que'  groups  on  the  greensward 

and  though,  during  tbe  tiiree  la^:  Ua\>  under  the  siiade  of  stately  pine  trees ; 

of  Carnival,  the  crov  c  u!   >Ia'»k':  oi:  wliile  purties  of  the  Konian  youth  are 

the  Corso,  a:iS   ii    uti*^'  pstri-   of   t\th  eiiga'jed  in  f^yninastic  exercises,  and 

City,  is  great  •>•;. uiii  •.■uu'.-irplioi..  aiici  ioiig    lines   of  carria;;es    enliven    the 

though  the  !:ii«iif»r  o'   puf^uit.^  at  tiM.  jiiouucis*  thus  liberally  thrown  open  for 

mask-l>a]l!^  ofiex  »':.'.:ve'j»  {•«!.  tiiuuattiifi.  ^^e  ainusenient  of  tlie  public. '' 

not  a  siri^t  v n'l  It  t:jciL.fL  tiiut  can  JJurin^  Lent  the  priiicipal  amuse- 

hurt  the  n^oK  Cclicateear,  Dur  «  binglc  uients    art-     <^hiir<|j-rfcriJiionies;    the 

thin^  dorje  liiat  can  tend  to  diblurb  Academy  of  tlit  Ai'.aditiip  ;  the  Ata- 

public  tranquillity.  di-ujy    'liber i lu.  ;    tut    iiu.sic    -wliich 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to  bt-gin      abou*.    icnt.i     c  ..i-j*!.     overj- 

Strangers,  but  well  worth  observation,  nout  ,.  aiir  i    t.-s'  "-i'lii;  i:0'j{*  oi.   J  ri- 

from  being  a  nrrnnartt  of  the  ancient  uu>',     a-   >     )■■■..•         h-.ii     ^'Mictrts. 

Aa/Mr/ifl/i/'/,  I**  that  r-vi^-f-.rated  on  Sun-  »*««"ui    i-.ji.-*   «i'    .     .nnx,*    l.fi.    anc: 

daysand  ThurvU?*.'*  jririgthemontij  tt:.uu*    L...t.;      •...;i.  i       .*.i'     Miuim„, 

of  October,  eiv^f   ,%    the    Borgbew      o.  i*.,     ;..     !..: '••    -JK-t-.  j^i 

Park,   or   on  ti.*:    M/*Y»fe   Testaccio.      •    i"      • -■•'    "     '■      '■  -i»i; 

This   hill  contain*  t^Ntr  Public   Wiui:  i*-.     •■■■^-       .-'■-■      '"    ^ '  *«^i.>:a, 

Vaults  of   Ilome,    and    from    beiiij/      »  „."''^'"    ^* 

composed  of  large  fragments  of  Hui-  ■••■  -       ■             ...■,"--                 *^>Ui»i.^ 

.  ,. «i.t..H'lH».  .^. 

(fl)  When  Triumphs  and  other  publ.'l'v  _,  :         .  •..  ^   ,..,  ^ "■ 'n„.**^'iii . 

cessiona,  took  place  in   ancieiit    Kuun  ,  ^i-'  ,     ^,..           ,,   ..      i^^..^*    .  wmi..  '»iix 

streets  were  decorated,  as  at  tbe  irtc**:!'-  «•-  ■  ...      ..-.'..                                        ..  ^.^,. 
with  veiU,  or  hangings.'                 l      i      ■ 

(/;^  Pinclli  constantly  atfteiidR  lu"*  *  •- 
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•which  is  particularly  fine.  In  the 
Church  of  Gesik,  likewise,  there  fre- 
quently is  fine  music  during  I/cnt. 

The  Ceremonies  of  tlie  Holy  Week 
commence  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  tlic 
Cappella  Sistina,  at  the  Vatican, 
where  the  Pope  officiates,  and  blesses 
the  Palms;  after  which,  the  Passion 
IS  beautifully  chanted.  In  order  to 
see  this  Function,  which  represents 
the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  necessary  for  Foreigners  to 
go  at  nine  in  the  morning. ' 

On  Wednesday, in  the  Holy  Week, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Teneln'te'^ 
and  the  Miserere  are  sung  by  the  Pope*s 
Choir  in  the  Cappella  Sistina',  and 
likewise  in  S.  Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Foreigners 
should  be  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  by 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  to  see 
the  Ceremony  of  carrying  the  Host 
to  the  Cappella  Paolina;  the  Illu- 
mination of  that  Chapel,  and  the 
representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
They  should  then  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain front  seats  in  the  Loggia,  near 
the  Court  leading  to  the  Museo  Chia- 
ramonti ;  but  if  unable  to  accomplish 
this,  they  should  station  themselves 
near  the  steps  leading  to  S.  Peter's,  in 
the  covered  Gallery  not  exposed  to 
the  sun,  in  order  to  see  the  Benedic- 
tion ;  which  takes  place  about  noon, 
and  is  a  peculiarly  fine  sight.  ^  After 
the  Benediction,  the  Pope  washes  the 
feet  of  thirteen  Pilgrims ;  and  then 
wuts  upon  them  while  they  dine.  To 
see  both  these  Ceremonies  is  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty,  that  Foreigners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former, 
and  witness  the  latter,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two :  and  in  order  to  accom- 

(c)  It  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the 

Holy  Week,  to  appear  in  public  without 

wearing  mourning :  and  wherever  the  Pope 

officiates.  Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  in 

'Veils. 

id)  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

(e)  AUegri's  Miserere  is  that  usually  sung 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

ig)  On  quitting  thelCappdla  Sistina,  to  ob- 
tain front  seats  in  the  lio^gia,  the  best  way  is 
to  descend  the  first  Staircase  on  the  l^» 


plish  this,  they  should,  immeiUately 
after  the  Benediction,  ascend  the 
Stairs  opposite  to  those  leading  to  the 
Museo  Chiaramonli;  and  then  turn 
into  the  Loggia  on  the  left;  which 
leads  to  the  Sala  Clementino,  or  Din- 
ner-hall  of  the  Pilgrims.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  in  the  Loggia  till 
the  doors  of  the  Sala  Clementino  are 
opened;  which  is  not  till  after  the 
Ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  has 
taken  place :  and  sometimes  the  crowd 
in  the  Loggia  is  very  unpleasant. 
Persons  who  wish  to  see  both  Cere- 
monies, should  lose  no  time  in  going, 
immediately  after  the  Benediction, 
to  the  Apartment  adjoining  the  Sala 
Rcgia,  \ihere  the  PUgrims*  feet  are 
usually  washed.^  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  Tenebra  and  Miserere 
are  again  sung  by  the  Pope's  Choir 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina ;  after  which, 
the  inside  of  S.  Peter*s  is  illuminated 
by  an  immense  Cross,  thickly  studded 
with  brilliant  lamps,  and  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  cupola.  * 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  Foreigners  should  go  to  the 
Cappella  Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the 
Host  taken  by  the  Pope  from  the 
Cappella  Paolina.  At  four  in  ^the 
afternoon  the  Tenebrce  and  Miserere 
are  again  repeated  in  the  Cappella 
Sistina ;  the  illuminated  Cross  is  again 
displayed  in  S.  Peter's ;  and  about 
half-past  seven,  in  the  evening  of  this 
day,  there  is  a  particularly  good  Ar- 
cadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  Jews  and  Turks  receive  Bap- 
tism  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano;  where,  during  the  morn- 
ing, there  usually  is  fine  vocal  music ; 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  Resurrec- 

(Ji)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  in  the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  there:  and 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VII,  the  PiU 
grims*  feet  were  washed  in  an  Apartment 
contiguous  to  the  Sala  Clementino,  in  the 
Vatican. 

(j)  This  illumination,  particularly  admired 
by  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  death  of  Pius  VII. 
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tion  Service  is  performed  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina,  by  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 

On  Easter  Day,  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  Foreigners  should  be  at  S. 
Peter's,  in  order  to  procure  good 
places  for  seeing  the  Pope  enter  (he 
Church  in  state:  and  after  having 
witnessed  this  splendid  procession,  and 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  they  should 
once  more  place  themselves  eitlier  in 
the  Loggia  near  the  Court  leading 
to  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  or  oppo« 
site  to  the  Loggia,  in  one  of  the  Arches 
of  the  covered  Gallery  below ;  to  see 
the  second  Benediction,  and  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro, 
which,  onEaster  Day,  seldom  contains 
less  tlian  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  soldiers  inclusive.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  Pope 
returns  in  state  from  the  interior  of 
S.  Peter's ;  and  immediately  ascends 
to  the  Loggia  on  the  outside  of  the 
Church  ;  where  he  no  sooner  appears 
than  all  the  troops  kneel ;  and,  when 
he  has  pronounced  the  blessing,  the 
drums  beat,  the  Cannon  of  S.  Angelo 
fire,  and  the  bells  ring  in  every  di- 
rection ;  while  the  superb  costume  of 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  Cardinals,  foreign 
Princes,  &c.  render  this  scene  equally 
magnificent  and  impressive.'  About 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  commences 
the  first  illumination  of  the  outside  of 
S.  Peter's ;  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  lan- 
terns, lighted  by  men  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  edifice  by  ropes,  and 

{k)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the 
Pontifical  Palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  this  ser- 
vice is  performed  there. 

(/)  Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  particu. 
larly  fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on 
Easter-day,  should  stand  near  the  foot  of  the 
Scaia  RegiOt  or  great  staircase  of  the  Vatican, 
about  hau.past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  see 
the  Pope  and  his  Attendants  descend  the 
stairs  on  their  way  to  S.  Peter's. 

(m)  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  Illu- 
mination and  the  Fireworks  to  advantage, 
should  go  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Piaasa 
di  S.  Pietro  half  an  hour  after  sunset;  re- 
maining  in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  lllumi- 


drawn  up  and  down  by  persons  sta- 
tioned within :  but  the  service  is  so 
dangerous  that  these  lamp-lighters  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  before  they  begin 
their  labour.  The  lamps  which  com- 
pose this  first  illumination  cast  a  light 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
moon :  but,  at  seven  o'clock,  literally 
in  one  moment,  the  whole  scene 
changes,  and  presents  the  most  bril- 
liant  spectacle  imaginable;  as  every 
part  of  the  Church,  to  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  cross  on  the  cupola,  appears 
one  blaze  of  fire.  The  materials 
which  compose  this  second  Illumin- 
ation are  pitch,  wood-shavings,  and 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  flam- 
beaux, so  wonderfully  managed  that 
the  effect  is  perfection.  About  eight 
o'clock  commence  the  Fireivorks  of 
the  Castle  of  S.  •  Angelo.  This  mag- 
nificent sight  begins  with  an  explosion, 
called  the  Girandola,  produced  by  four 
thousand  five  hundred  rockets^  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  represent  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  A  variety  of  beautiful 
changes  then  take  place;  and  the 
whole  closes  with  a  second  Girandola, 
appearing  to  convert  the  very  Tiber 
into  flames;  and  throwing  reflected 
light  upon  the  majestic  dome  of  S. 
Peter's,  which  shines  brilliantly  amidst 
the  seeming  conflagration  !  "\ 

These  Fireworks,  and  the  Illumin- 
ation of  the  church,  are  repeated  on 
S.  Peter's  day." 

On  Ascension-day  the  Pope  usu- 
ally officiates  at  S.  Giovanni,  in  Later- 
ano ;  and  gives  the  Benediction  from 
the  great  Loggia  on  the  outside  of 
that  Church :  he  likewise  officiates  on 

nation  of  the  Church  has  taken  place ;  and 
then  driving  quickly  to  their  station  for  seeing 
the  Fireworks ;  passing  over  the  Ponte^to, 
instead  of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

The  best  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks 
is  the  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Altovite,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sl  Angelo,  No.  15. }  and  the  Aront- 
places  in  this  Loggia  are  usually  let  at  a 
scudo  each. 

(ft)  If  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in 
or  about  its  second  quarter.  Travellers,  after 
having  seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive  to 
the  Colosseo,  and  contemplate  that  edifice  by 
moonlight 
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the  Fettival  of  Corpus  Domini,  wiien 
there  is  a  magnificent  IVocession  in 
the  Piasia  di  S.  Pietro,  tc)gethcr  with 
fine  MuHic  (the  latter  being  repeated 
for  several  days)  in  S.  Peter's.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  he  usually 
officiates  in  the  Cappclla  Sistina ;  on 
Christmas- day  at  S^.  Maria  Maggiore, 
vhitlicr  he  goes  in  state  *^ ;  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  January,  at  S.  Peter's,  whi- 
ther, likewise,  he  goes  in  state  (that 
being  the  anniversai-y  of  the  day  when 
S.  Peter's  Chair  was  placed  in  the 
church)  P  ;  on  the  second  of  February, 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  bless  the 
Candles,  wliich  is  a  splendid  Ceremo- 
ny ;  and  again  on  Ash  Wednesday  in 
the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  throw  cinders 
on  the  heads  of  the  Cardinals,  &c.'' 

The  magnificence  displayed  at 
'Rome  in  Church-ceremonies,  and 
indeed  on  every  public  occasion,  is 
unparalleled  :  but  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1819,  it  could  not  be 
witnessed  without  astonishment.  The 
first  event  which  called  forth  this 
spirit  of  magnificence  was  the  death 
of  tlie  exiled  Queen  of  Spain  ;  whose 
funeral  is  said  to  have  cost  thirty  thou- 
sand scudi. 

Tlie  scenes  which  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  he  intended  to  honour  the 
ancient  Mistress  of  the  world  with  his 
presence,  than  those  hinges  of  papal 
government,  the  Cardinals  *",  worked 
incessantly  to  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  insomuch  that  every  weed  was 
removed  from  the  streets  and  squares, 
every  museum  put  into  the  nicest 
order,  and  almost  every  apartment  of 
the  immense  pontifical  palace  on  the 

(o)  There  is  an  interesting  Function,  on 
Chnotmas-day,  at  the  Church  of  Sa.  Maria 
Maggiore,  Arom  four  in  the  morning  till 
seven :  i^ersons,  however,  who  go  at  half.past 
Ave,  or  even  an  hour  later,  see  the  most  in- 
terefeting  part  of  this  Function ;  which  con. 
sists  of  a  Procession,  with  the  Cradle,  &c.  • 

(p)  On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  beautiful  Music  in 
&  Peter's. 

(g)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the 
PomWcal  Palace,    at   Monte  Cavallo,    the 
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Quirinal  hill  (eicept  a  few  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pope)  new  painted  and 
new  furnished  ;  while  three  hundred 
cooks  were  hired  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  ;  thirty  carriages,  besides 
those  of  the  deceased  Queen  of  Spain, 
put  into  requisition  for  liis  service; 
and^three  hundred  coachmen  and  foot- 
men clotlied  in  sumptuous  liveries, 
and  engaged  to  wait  on  him,  his  com- 
panions, and  attendants:  and  from 
the  moment  when  he  arrived,  to  that 
on  which  he  departed,  a  f^te  of  some 
description  was  daily  proposed  for  his 
amusement,  to  fill  up  the  time  not 
occupied  by  church-ceremonies.  The 
most  striking  of  these  entertainments 
was  the  illumination  of  S.  Peter's, 
and  the  display  of  fire-works  at  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo;  the  former 
being  lighted  according  to  Buona- 
roti's  plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the 
Mausoleum  of  Adrian  in  its  original 
form,  superadded  to  the  girandolat  and 
otl)er  customary  changes.  'I'he  Fete 
given  at  the  Capitol  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly splendid.  The  two  museums 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
Senators'  palace,  which  fronts  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Capitol,  were  all 
united  by  temporary  galleries,  and 
their  facades  completely  covered  with 
fire-works,  so  contrived  that  the  Em- 
peror let  them  off  in  due  succession, 
merely  by  lighting  the  touch-paper  of 
one  rocket.  Tlie  interior  of  the  three 
united  buildings  was  hung  with  white 
silk  spotted  with  silver  stars,  like  the 
drapery  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very 
ancient  times  * ;  the  ceilings  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  tiic  floors 
covered  with  green  cloth  ;  while  some 
of  the  Bnest  sculpture  now  in  exist- 
ence added   dignity  and   interest   to 

Functions  of  Candlemas  Day  and  Ash  Wed- 
nesday take  place  there. 

(r)  The  word  Cardinal  is  derived  from 
Cardo,  a  hinge  ;  and  no  council  has  been  so 
long  established  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cardinals ;  for,  though  at  times  debarred 
fVom  exercising  its  authority,  it  never,  since 
first  constituted,  was,  even  for  one  moment, 
abolished. 

(5)  "  With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of 
state."  Homer.  Oef.  vi. 
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every  apartment.  An  ode,  written 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  was  sung 
by  the  best  vocal  performers,  sup- 
ported by  the  best  orchestra  Italy  could 
produce;  while  sixteen  rooms  were 
tlirown  open  containing  supper-tables, 
exhibiting,  among  other  decorations, 
highly  finished  miniature  paintings  on 
wax  ;  and  loaded  with  every  luxury 
of  the  Roman  market :  such,  indeed, 
was  the  quantity  of  eatables  pronded 
for  this  entertainment,  that  no  sooner 
had  one  dish  been  emptied  than  an- 
other appeared,  as  if  brought  by  ma- 
gic,  to  fill  its  place.  One  of  these 
supper-tables  encircled  the  bronze  sta- 
tue of  the  wolf  which  was  struck  with 
lightning  when  Cssar  fell ;  and  this 
statue  made  a  beautiful  ornament: 
other  tables  were  adorned  with  equal 
taste;  in  short  nothing  was  wanted, 
but  the  presence  of  Rosa  Taddei  and 
Sgricci  in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add, 
by  the  wonderful  notes  of  their  in- 
comparable lyres,  to  the  various  en- 
chantments of  the  evening.' 

It  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
tlie  wish  of  the  Roman  Government 
that  English  Ladies  should  have 
Tickets  for  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week ;  and  when  these  Tickets 
are  attainable,  they  may  generally  be 
procured  by  an  application  to  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  or  to  Messrs.  Torlonia 
and  Co.,  who  kindly  take  great  pains 
to  accommodate  Protestants,  when 
they  attend  the  Functions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been 
allowed  to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a  conve- 
nient Apartment,  on  the  outside  of 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  but  very  near 
it,  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Pro- 
testant   Church :    and   this   privilege 

(/)  The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
assemble,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

Rosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,  Licora 
Parthenopia)  is  a  celebrated  Improvouatrice : 
and  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricci's  powers,  as  an 
Improvvisalorey  are  such  that,  on  being  given 
the  most  difficult  subject  for  a  tragedy  which 
his  audience  can  suggest,  he  never  fails,  after 
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was  granted  in  the  most  handsome, 
manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels,  and 
a  large  number  of  private  Lodging- 
houses.  Among  the  former  are 
L*H6tel  des  lies  Britannigues,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  an  excellent  Inn, 
which  furnislies  an  hundred  and  fifty 
beds'" ^VH6teldeVEuro]}e,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  likewise  an  excellentinn  — 
VHSlel  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris,  Via  Ba. 
buino  —  VHdtel  de  Lotidres,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  —  L*H6lel  Damon,  Via 
della  Croce  —  V  Hotel  de  S.  Carlo» 
and  VH6tel  de  la  SibyUe,  botli  in  the 
Corso — and  VHUd  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  Via  Babuino. 

Innkeepers  at  Rome  are  in  the  h»- 
bit  of  compelling  Travellers  to  hire 
their  apartments  per  week ;  a  very  in- 
convenient custom  :  but  at  The  H^ 
tel  de  TEurope,  and  also  at  La  Sibylle, 
Families  and  single  persons  are  re- 
ceived by  the  day. 

LIST  OF  OBJECTS  BEST  WORTH  NOTICE, 
AS  THXT  LIE  CONTIGUOUS  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

Foro  Romano  —  Tempio  della  Con- 
cordia —  Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante  — 
Tempio  della  Forluna  —  jirco  di  Setti- 
mio  Severo  —  Chiesa  di  S*  Jidriano  — 
Colonna  di  Foca  —  Comizio  —  Curia — 
Chiesa  di  jS".  Maria  Liberatrice —  Tem- 
pio  di  Antonino  e  Favstina  —  Tempio 
di  Remo  —  Tempio  della  Pace — Arco 
di  Tito  —  Gradinala  del  Tempio  di  Fe- 
nere  e  Roma  —  Colosseo —  Arco  di  Cos- 
tantino  —  Chiesa  di  S,  Teodoro — Arco 
di  SeltimiB  Severo  tn  Velabro  —  Arco  di 
Giano  Quadrifronte—^  Cloaca  Massima 
—  Chiesa  di  S^.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  — 
Tempio  di  Vesta  —  Tempio  deUa  For- 
tuna  Virile  —  Palazzo  de*  Cesari^ 
Circus  Maximus  —  Chiesa  di  S*  Gre- 

considering  about  ten  mUiutes,  to  speak^  on 
the  given  subject,  a  tragic  drama,  divided 
into  five  acts,  so  well  constructed,  and  so 
b^utiful  with  respect  to  versification  and 
sentiments,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
chose  who  listen  not  to  think  him  inspired. 

(ii)  This  useful  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
many  comforts  for  which  Travellers  are  in. 
debted  to  Messrs.  Torlonia, 
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gorh  sfd  Monte  Cdio  —  Terme  di  Tito 
—'Sette  Sale — Chiesa  di  S,  Martmo 
m  Monte  —  Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coU  —  Chiesa  di  Sf*,  Maria  delta  Navi- 
cella  —  Chiesa  di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Pojiolo  — 
OUUak  of  the  TnnUh  de*  Jlfonrt  — 
Statues,  Horses,  and  Obelisk  in  the 
Piaxza  di  Monte  CavaUo — Chiesa  di 
8»  Bernardo  —  Chiesa  di  5*.  Maria 
degli  Angeli  —  Giardino  di  Sallusto  — 
Campus  Sceleratus  —  Obelisk  of  S"» 
Maria  Maggiore  —  Column  in  the 
Piazza  di  5*».  Maria  Maggiore  —  -Ba- 
$^a  di  S*»  Maria  Maggiore  —  Obelisk 
cf  S*  Giovanni  in  Laterano  —  Battis- 
terio  di  Costantino — Basilica  di  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  —  Scala  Santa 
—  Anfiteatro  Castrense  —  Basilica  di 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme '—  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Cupid  —  Claudian 
Aqu£duct  —  Chiesa  di  5*.  Bibiana  — 
Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica  —  Arco  di 
GaUieno  —  Chiesa  di  S»  PrasseJe, 

Campidoglio  —  Temjno  di  Paltade  — 
Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nertni'—  Foro  e  Co- 
ionna  Trajana — Mausoleo  di  C.  Pob- 
licius  Bibulus — Dogana  Pontificia  — 
Obdisk  of  Monte  Citorio  —  Colonna 
Jlntonina  —  Mausoleo  d*Augusto  — 
Mausoleo  AUriano. 

Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino  Co-- 
lonnese  —  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  S^. 
Maria  sojrra  Minerva  —  Chiesa  di  S^. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  —  Pantheon  — 
Bagni  d*Agrij)pa  —  Teatro  di  Pompeo, 
Campo  di  Fiori  —  Palazzo  Stoppani  — 
Piazza  Navona  —  Chiesa  di  5"".  Ag- 
nese  —  Teatro  di  MarceUo  —  Portico 
d*Octavia  —  Temjrio  d'EscuIapio  — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  — 
'Basilica  di  S^.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 

Chiesa  di  Sa*  Prisca,  Monte  Aven- 
tino —  Chiesa  S  5".  Sahina  —  Chiesa 
di  S.  Alessio  —  Villa  of  the  late  Xing 
of  SjKiin  —  Sepolcro  di  Cqjo  Cestio  — 
Terme  di  CaracaUa  —  Sejwlcro  degli 
Scipioni  —  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  —  Basi- 
lica di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Catacombe  — 
Circo  di  Romolo-^  Sepolcro  di  CeecUia 
MeteUa  —  Basilica  di  S,  Paolo  —  Chiesa 
di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane — Chiesa 
a't  S.  Urdano  alh  Cnjfarella  —  Fontana 


delta  JDea  Egeria  —  Tempio  di  Redi* 
coh  —  Chiesa  di  S*,  Agnesefuori  Porta 
Pia  —  Chiesa  di  5".  Costanza  —  Mons 
Sacer  —  Porta  S»  Lorenzo  —  BasiHca 
di  S.  Lorenzo  ^  Porta  Maggiore, 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro  —  Vaticano  — 
Chiesa  delta  Trinila  de*  Monti —  Chiesa 
dei  P.  P.  Cajrjruccini  —  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini — Chiesa  di  5**.  Maria  delta  Vit- 
toria  —  Fontana  di  Termini  —  Chiesa 
di  S.  Andrea,  ct  Monte  CavaUo  —  Po' 
lazzo  Ponlifcio — Palazzo  Rospiglvosi— 
Fotitarw  di  Trevi. 

Chiese  di  5".  Maria  del  Popolo  —  di 
S,  Carlo  at  Corso  —  di  S,  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina  —  di  S.  Ignazio  —  de*  S,  S. 
Apostoli  -^  di  S'*.  Maria  di  Loretto  — 
di  Gesii  —  di  S.  Andrea  delta  Valle  — 
deUa  Trinilh  de*  Pelegrini  —  di  S. 
Carlo  a*  Catenari  —  di  S.  Giovanni  de* 
Fiorentini  —  di  5*.  Maria  in  Valli' 
celli  —  di  S",  Maria  delta  Pace  —  di 
S'  Agostino, 

Palazzi  Borghese  —  Sciarra  —  Doria 
-—Bracciano  —  Colonna  —  GiustifUani 

—  Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi—^ 
Palazzi  Massimi  —  Braschi  —  Famese 

—  Spada  —  Mattei —  Costaguti  —  Fal~ 
conieri —  Famesina  "—Corsini — Ac- 
cademia  di  S.  Lucca, 

PROMENADES. 

Rome  is  embellished  M'ith  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  Promenades  in 
Europe,  that  begun  by  the  French, 
and  finished  by  Pius  VII,  on  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill.  The  ascent  to  this  Prome* 
nade  is  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ; 
and  on  the  height  nearly  opposite  to 
that  Piazza,  Pius  VII,  erected  an 
Egyptian  Obelisk  inscribed  with  Hie- 
roglyphics; and  found  in  a  Circus, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Elagabalus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Am- 
phitheatrum  Castrense,  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Next  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  the  most  frequented  Promenades 
are,  the  Corso,  the  Park  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  and  the  Road  between  the 
Porta  Pia  and  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  the  French  Academy,  is 
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open  to  the  Public  as  a  Promenade ; 
so  is  the  Garden,  made  by  Pius 
VII,  near  the  Colosseum;  and  con- 
sisting of  three  Walks :  that  on  the 
right  of  the  principal  entry  leads  to- 
ward the  Cseh'an  Hill ;  that  in  the 
centretoward  S.  Giovanni  inLaterano; 
and  that  on  the  left  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient  Suburrot  the  most  frequented 
quarter  of  ancient  Rome. 

VILLAS    NEAR   HOME. 

Vi/ia  Olgiatiyjuori  la  Porta  dd  Po' 
polo.  This  Casina  (likewise  called 
Villetta  Nelli,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Raphael's  Villa,)  was  once 
inhabited  by  that  Artist  and  his  Scho- 
lars ;  and  still  contains  some  of  their 
works ;  one  of  which,  the  Marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  is  a  beau- 
tifullittle  Fresco/ 

Villa  Burghese,     The  park  in  which 
this  magnificent  Villa  stands  is  about 
three  miles  round ;  and  contains  hand- 
some Fountains,  and  a  Temple  called 
that  of  iBsculapius,  from  an  ancient 
Statue   of  ^sculapius  placed  there. 
The  Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a 
splendid  Hall,  the  Ceiling  of  which 
was   painted  by  Mariano  Rossi,  and 
represents  tlie  delivery  of  Rome  from 
the  Gauls,  by  Furius  Camillus.   Here, 
likewise,  placed  most  advantageously, 
near  the  Ceiling,  is  an  Alto  Rilievo  of 
Curtius  devoting  himself  to  the  Dii 
manes.     The  Horse  (than  which  no- 
thing can  be  finer)  is  certainly  antique : 
but,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
figure  of  Curtius  is  modern.     Among 
the  Statues  in  other  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  are,  an  Hermaphrodite, 
(found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
supposed   to   be    Grecian  sculpture,) 
resting  on  a  Mattress,  excellently  exe- 
cuted, though  modern  !  —  an  ancient 
copy  in  marble  of  the  Shepherd  Mar- 
tius,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot 
—  Sleeping  Loves,  by  Algardi — and 
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(v)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  paintings 
n  11)18  Villa,  should  applv  to  the  Custode, 
''ia  C'olonna,  No.  52,  fourth  piano. 


(tt»)  The  Custode  of  the  Villa  Borghese  lives 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome ;  but  is  al- 
ways  ready  to  show  the  Villa  when  desired  ; 


several    Statues  found    at    Frascati : 
among  which  are ;  Venus  —  a  Priest- 
ess of  Apollo  —  Ceres  —  Domitian, 
(valuable  from  its  rarity)  —  a  Vestal  — 
and  a  Head  of  Tiberius.  The  Ceiling 
of  the   GaUery  ttp-stairs  was  painted 
by   Pietro   Angeletti,   and  represents 
the  Fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea.    Over 
the  fire-place  of  another  apartment  is 
a  Basso  Rilievo  in  mwo  antico,  by 
Agostino  Penna.     Here  likewise  is  a 
room  painted  by  Hamilton,  who. has 
represented  the  Story  of  Paris  and 
Helen:    and  in  the  same  room  is  a 
superb  modern  Vase  of  Oriental  mar- 
ble.     The  most  striking  easel  pictures 
are,  S.  John,  by  Mengs  —  a  Baccha- 
nalian Scene,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — the 
Holy   Family,  by  Luca  Giordano  — 
a  Hen  and  Chickens,  by  Petra !  —  two 
Snow-pieces,    by    Foschi !  !  —  and   a 
Portrait  of  Paul  V,  by  Caravaggio. 
This    Villa   also   contains  a    Ceiling 
painted  by    Caccaniga,   to   represent 
the   Fall  of  Phaeton — two  Ceilings 
by    Conca,  —  the    one    representing 
Antony  and   Cleopatra,  — the   other 
a   Bacchanalian   Sacrifice;    and  like- 
wise a  Ceiling  (painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and  retouched  by  Corvi)  which  repre- 
sents Hercules,  Antaeus,  &c.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese  has  lately 
been  much  improved ;  and  the  Villa 
Olgiati,  and  grounds  belonging  to  it, 
are  now  added  to  the  Borghese  park.^ 
ViUa  Ludovisi,  near  the  Porta  Sa- 
lara.*     This  superb  Villa  once  made 
part  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino :  it  consists  of  three  Casini.   The 
facade  of  the  largest,  on  the  left,  near 
the  Gate  of  Entrance,  is  embellished 
with  Statues,  Busts,  and  ancient  Bassi 
Rilievi :  and  that  on  the  right  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture ;    namely  —  a  colossal   Head  of 
Juno  !  !  —  Statues     of    .^sculapius, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  —  a  Bust  of  Clau- 

and  generally  there,  from  two  o'clock  till 
four  in  the  afternoon  during  winter  and 
spring. 

(x)    The  Villa  Ludovisi,   though  lMi?jQw\ 
the  Streets,  \s  mlVv'm  \.Yve  NN«\\»  o«  " 
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dius,  the  hcAd  being  bronze,  the  rest 
marble  —  a  Bust  of  Julius  Caesar  — 
Statues  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Apollo  —  a  Bust  of  Antinous  —  a 
Statue  of  Mars  in  repose,  with  Love 
at  his  feet  J!  restored  by  Bernini  —  a 
Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana  —  and 
ditto  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  —  a  Statue  of 
Cleopatra— >a  Gladiator  seated  —  the 
Head  of  Bacchus — Venus  Anadyo- 
mene  —  Hercules  —  Bacchus —  Mer- 
cury—and a  figure  finely  draped, 
and  supposed  to  represent  Agrippina. 
Here  likewise  ia  the  celebrated  group, 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription 
it  bears,  by  Menelaus,  a  Grecian 
sculptor,  and  supposed  to  represent 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus ;  or  Orestes 
disco7ered  by  his  sister  Electra;  or 
Papirius  Praetextatus  and  his  Mo- 
ther'!!!.! Here  too  is  the  almost 
equally  celebrated  Group,  called  Paetus 
and  Aria,;  though  Winckelmann 
thinks  it  may  represent  Canace  receiv- 
ing the  sword  sent  by  her  Father ! ! ! 
On  the  Ceiling  of  a  Room  in  the 
third  .Casino  is  .Guercino's  Aurora ! ! ! 
a  Fresco  equally  admired  with  that  of 
Guido,  though  totally  different  from 
it ;  as  the  one  represents  Evening, 
Night,  and  Day-break ;  the  other 
Sun-rise.  On  the  Ceiling  of  the  room 
over  .Guercino's  Aurora  is  a  beautiful 
figure  of  Fame,  accompanied  by  War 
and  Peace !  and  the  .Casino  likewise 
contains  two  Landscapes  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Guercino;  and  two  by  Do- 
menichino ;  with  a  semi  colossal  Bust 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  porphyry,  the 
head  being  bronze.  Among  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  this  Villa,  Pyrrhus  is 
the  most  celebrated.  In  the  garden 
are  sevend  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture, 
among  which  is  the  Statue  of  a  Se- 
nator, with  **  Zeno,'*  the  name  of  a 
Grecian  artist,  on  the  drapery.* 

FiUa  Alhani.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Villas  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome ;  and  contains  a  large 
and  highly  valuable  collection  of  Sculp- 

(y)  According  to  Winckelmann,  the  sub- 
J^ct  of  this  admirable  Group  is  Ormtes  dis. 
covert  by  Ekectn-,  btiit  the  marble  seems  to 
Mi  the  story  of  Papirius  and  his  Mother. 


ture.  The  front  of  the  Villa  is  em- 
bellished with  a  noble  Portico,  each 
end  of  which  has  a  small  Cabinet :  in 
that  on  the  left  are  two  Statues  of 
Canephorae!  and  one  of  the  Statues 
called  Caryatides! !  (found on  the  Via 
AppiOf  and  inscribed  with  the  nam^ 
of  two  Athenian  sculptors,  Criton  and 
Nicolaus. )  In  that  on  the  right  are 
two  CanephoraB  and  a  Statue  of  Juno. 
The  Portico  is  ornamented  with  a 
Statue  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
the  Hours,  several  Statues  of  Roman 
Emperors,  &c.  The  Staircase  of  the 
Villa  displays  a  Basso  Rilievo  of  Rome 
triumphant !  —  ditto  of  three  of  the 
Children  of  Niobe !  ^-  and  ditto  of 
Juno  Lucina  (Juno  who  gives  life, 
or  light),  or  the  goddess  Rumilia,  sup- 
posed to  protect  infants.  This  Basso 
Rilievo  is  Etruscan,  and  the  most 
ancient  work  of  its  kind  in  Rome. 
Tlie  Apartments  leading  to  the  Gallery 
contain  several  small  Statues :  among 
which  are  —  Pallas,  in  bronze  !  — 
Diana,  in  Oriental  alabaster,  with  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  of  bronze  —  the 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  in  bronze  — 
Diogenes  —  the  Palladium  !  —  Sile- 
nus-— two  Fauns  —  Apollo  Sauroc- 
tonus,  in  bronze  I !  I  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonus  of  Praxiteles,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  —  Osiris,  curious  for 
the  material  with  which  it  is  made  — 
and  a  Serapis  of  Canopus,  in  green 
basalt !  —  On  a  marble  disk  over  one 
of  the  doors,  is  the  combat  of  Apollo 
with  Hercules,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sacred  Tripod  —  and  fixed  in  the  wall , 
over  a  fire-place,  is  the  celebrated  and 
beautiful  Alto  Rilievo  of  Antinous  in 
profile,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Adrian's  Villa!!!  The  Gallery,  a 
splendid  apartment,  incrusted  and 
paved  with  rare  marbles,  has  on  its 
Ceiling  a  Fresco  by  Mengs,  represent- 
ing Apollo  and  Mnemosyne  encircled 
by  the  Muses!  This  apartment  is 
likewise  adorned  with  two  Bassi  Ri- 

(z)  Admission  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  can- 
not be  obtained  without  a  written  order  (most 
difficult  to  prociure)  from  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino. 
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lievi,representing  Trophies — anEtrus- 
can  Basso  Rilievo  representiog  a  sa- 
crifice !  —  a  Basso  Riliero  of  Hercules 
between  two  of  the  Heqperides !  — 
ditto  of  Icarus  and  Daedalus,  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  —  ditto 
of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus  — -  and 
ditto  of  Marcus  Aureiius  seated,  with 
Faustina  standing  near  him  in  the 
character  of  Peace.     Here  also  is  a 
superb  Statue  of  Jupiter ! !  and  the  cele- 
brated Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias  ! ! ! 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
original  hands  and  arms  of  this  Pallas 
were  joined  on  to  the  trunk,  after  the 
latter  was  6nished :  the  existing  hands 
and  arms  are  modern.     A  Room  be- 
yond  the   Gallery  contains  a  Basso 
Rilievo,    apparently   of   the    ^gina 
School ;  the  subject  is  the  final  separ- 
ation of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.     In 
the  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  below  stairs, 
contiguous  to  the  first-mentioned  Ca- 
binet, are  Herraee  of  Epicurus  and 
Alexander ;  and  the  celebrated  M(*r. 
cury  with  a   Double  Inscription,  the 
one  Greek,  the  other  Latin  —  a  Sta- 
tue of  Faustina  seated  —  two  Statues 
of  Venus  —  a  Muse  —  a  Faun  —  and 
a  Priestess.     In  the  Gallery  contigu- 
ous  to  the  other  Cabinet  are  —  Hermae 
of  Euripides  and  Numa  —  a   Statue 
of  Hope,  in  the  style  of  the  ^gina 
School  —  Statues  of  Fauns  —  Apollo 
—  Diana  —  and  a  Priestess,  supposed 
to  be  an  ancient  imitation  of  a  Grecian 
statue.     Beyond  this    Gallery  is  an 
Apartment  containing;  a  marble  Sar- 
cophagus,  ornamented  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis  !  !     The  next  Apartment 
contains  a  Bust,  called  Berenice,  in 
porphyry,   with   the    Head   of  green 
basalt  —  Busts  of  Caracalla,  Pertinax, 
and  Lucilla  —  a  Basso  Rilievo  repre- 
senting   Diogenes  in   his  Tub,  con- 
versing with  Alexander — and  another 
Basso  Rilievo  in  rosso  antico,  repre- 
senting    Diedalus  making  wings  for 
Icarus.    Here  also  is  a  Bust  of  Serapis, 
in  basalt!  with  several  Bassi  Rilievi 
in  terra  cotla.     The  next  Apartment 
contains  a  work  called  Ptolemy,  by 


one  of  the  Scholars  of  Praxiteles  »  a 
Pallas  of  the  JBgina  School — a  Small 
Statue  of  a  Fisherman,  placed  on  a 
Triangular  Pedestal,  representing  the 
Three  Seasons  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  year  —  and  .a  Basin   of 
white  marble,  twenty-two  Paris  feet 
in  circumference,  adorned   with   the 
Labours  of  Hercules,  in  Basso   Ri- 
lievo !   and  found  eight  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Apfna,  where  Do- 
mitian  raised  a  Temple  to  Hercules. 
Another  Apartment  contains  an  an- 
cient Mosaic,  which    represents    the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  — and  a  small 
Basso  Rilievo,  valuable  on  account  of 
its  subject,  which  is  Iphigenia,  pre- 
pared  to  sacrifice  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Taurica ! 
These   Apartments  are  likewise  en- 
riched with  a  Statue  of  Cupid  bending 
his  bow,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
Copy  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,     In 
Front  of  a  contiguous  Building,  is  a 
Statue  of  tlie  Ephesian  Diana,  placed 
on  a  Pedestal  ornamented  by  fine  Bassi 
Rilievi:    and,  at  the  bottom   of  the 
Garden,  is  another  Building,  with  a 
Circular  Portico,  where  are  Statues 
of  Mercury,  Achilles,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Bacchus!  and   two   Cane- 
phorse !  found  at  Frascati.     Among 
the  Busts  and  Hermae  in  this  Portico, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  ^sop, 
Chrysippus,  Theophrastus,  Isocratec, 
Quintus  Hortensius,   Caligula,  Bal- 
binus,    and   Aurelian.     The   Apart^ 
ments  to  which  the  Portico  forms  an 
entrance  contain  Statues  of  Egyptian 
Divinities,  and  two  valuable  pictures 
in  Mosaic,  found  at  Frascati. 

Villa  Mattel     This  Villa  is  situated 
beyond  the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  though 
within    the    walls   of    Rome,       The 
Garden  is  adorned  with  an  Egyptian 
obelisk    (the  upper  part  of  which  is 
ancient,  and  inscribed  with  Hierogly- 
phics) ;  and  commands  a  partictilarfy 
good  view  of  Caracalla*s  B*tl».     ' 
^s/ room  shown  to  Strangm,  H 
Villa,  contains  a   Copy  of  t|)p 
moniac  Boy.     Second  room.   >  i 
of  a  Sleeping  Xmoniio— -^{ftm 
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Venus,  by  Canova  —  and  a  Group, 
called  Filial  Affection,  by  a  Spanish 
Artist.  Tfihti  room,  A  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Galatea  —  a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation  —  and  another  of  the  Sa- 
viour dead.  Fourth  room,  A  Picture 
of  Horatius  Cocles  on  the  Sublician 
Bridge,  copied  by  Camuccini  from 
that  in  the  Capitol  —  a  Landscape  — 
and  the  Seizure  of  the  Sabines.  Fifth 
room,  A  Picture  of  a  Saint  blessing 
a  dying  Person  —  another  Picture  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  and  a  Bust 
of  Nero,  by  Canova.  In  the  Sixth 
room  is  an  ancient  Pavement,  found 
near  the  Villa. 

Villa  Doria  PamJUit  ^fuori  la  Porta 
S,  Pancrasdo,  On  the  Janiculum 
Hill,  and  in  tlie  way  to  this  Villa,  is 
the  Church  of  S.  Onofrioi  which  con- 
tains, under  its  Portico,  three  Lu- 
nettes, painted  by  Domenicliino.  The 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  over  the 
Door,  were  likewise  done  by  the  same 
great  master:  and,  in  the  Church, are 
the  Tombs  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and 
Alessandro  Guidi;  the  former  of 
whom  died  in  the  adjoining  Convent, 
which  contains  a  Bust,  moulded  from 
his  face. 

Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio 
is  the  Fontana  Paolina^  constructed  at 
the  command  of  Paul  V,  by  Fontana, 
with  materials  taken  from  the  Forum 
of  Nerva.  This  magnificent  Foun- 
tain displays  six  Ionic  Columns  of 
red  granite,  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture, upon  which  rest  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Pontiff.  From  three 
Niches,  between  the  Columns,  rush 
three  Torrents  of  Water,  and  preci- 
pitate themselves  into  a  vast  Basin 
of  marble :  while  from  two  smaller 
Niches  rush  smaller  Streams,  out  of 
the  Mouths  of  Dragons.  The  water 
is  supplied  from  Trajan's  Aqueduct. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
yond the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the 
Via  Aureliat  is  the  VUla  Doria  Pam- 
JUi,  of  which  Algardi  was  the  Archi- 
tect. The  Paddock  belonging  to  this 
Villa  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference;  and,  according  to  some  opi- 


nions, the  Site  of  the  Gardens  of 
Galba.  The  Villa  contains  several 
pieces  of  Sculpture,  among  which  are 
Donna  Olimpia  Maildachini  —  Faus- 
tina !  —  Vespasian  —  Marcus  Brutus 

—  and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Sketch,  by  Raphael  —  ditto,  by  Giullo 
Romano  —  a  Bust  of  Demosthenes! 

—  ditto,  of  another  Philosopher  —  a 
Group  of  Cybele  seated  on  a  Lion  ! 

—  Groups  of  Children  at  play  — 
Clodius  in  female  attire — an  Her- 
maphrodite —  Bacchus,  in  rosso  an- 
tico  —  a  Basso  Rilievo  of  a  famous 
Gladiator,  who  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Caracalla  —  and  two  beautiful  Sar- 
cophagi, one  representing  the  Story  of 
Meleager,  the  other  Diana  descending 
from  the  celestial  Regions  to  visit 
Endymion.  In  a  room  above-stairs 
is  a  Portrait  of  the  Cenci ;  and  in  the 
attic  story  a  small  Museum.  The 
Roof  of  this  Villa  commands  a  fine 
view  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  Garden, 
near  the  Gate  of  Entrance,  is  an  an- 
cient Public  Burial-place,  well  worth 
observation. 

The  Janiculum  Hill,  according  to 
tradition,  derives  its  name  from  a 
Fortress  erected  on  its  summit  by 
Janus.  Tradition  likewise  reports 
that  Numa  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum  Hill. 

Villa  Madama^  fuori  la  Porta  An- 
gelica. This  Edifice,  which  stands  near 
the  base  of  the  Monte  Mario  (an- 
ciently Clivus  Cinnce\  was  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  finished  after  his 
death,  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  who 
painted  the  Portico,  and  designed 
the  Ornaments  in  Stucco,  with  which 
it  is  embellished.  The  interior  of  the 
Villa,  though  in  a  ruinous  state,  still 
displays  a  beautiful  Frieze,  and  u 
Ceiling,  both  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  has  represented,  on  the 
latter,  the  Cars  of  Diana,  and  Apollo, 
Birds,  Beasts,  &c. ;  among  which  arc 
a  sleeping  Lion,  and  a  Goat  going  to 
be  sacrificed,  both  finely  executed. 
This  room  likewise  contains  most 
valuable  Cartoons;  which  arc  so  to- 
tally neglected;  that  they  must  very 
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rooms    are     Frieaes 
cruelly  iDJured,  but 
tifuL      Tbe  view 
cfaarmiDg;  and  the 
Tiber,  tbe  Citj  of  Rooie, 
tains  of  tbe  Apmnme 
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TIVOLI^   SUBIACX),  CX)SJI^  XQB&A,   FKASCATL  ibL&KX 
PALESTRIXA,   ALBAXO,  OSTUL,  3nEITrv:s    %gT<r.t 
CI\^TAAnECCHIA,    VITULOXIA,    TOSCXSELUk,  VEH, 
VIA  SALARIA,  RIETI,  AXD  FELA5GIC  FOSrUB^B  JS 
ITS  EN^^ROKS. 

Exexa^aatkam  Berne  taTitdM.'-^^imm'Mmumt'aL'-^'Maunmmc  nf  Jhilail— !■>.      T^i 

—  InnsaCnvvG. — Tleaifle«i'ikr7^katfnKfiftr^ — Taagm  af  Tan. — verwta  if  %a^ 

tune. — Grotto  of  the  SbcBL—CaxatarTasaBfc. — ^TibtfTaeia.— ?*■■»  att  JbisguiEiL — 

Tempio  deOa  ToMe  ~  MecBiM^  Vila. .  Sat  flf  1^  Tib  if  iHln«L  ~  fiot  If  !»  Ti 

of  Hercules.  —  Gardoi  of  the  TUb 

Cocimata  —  Hocaee^i  Vjfiia,  sad ' 

Scenery  near  CHitai 

fkom  Rome  to  FrMcati. — \ 

BnflBnHlii — Rnnu  of' 

of  Antooiniu  Fine.— GabiL— Tcrde^: 

Albana  —  roari>  crcctBd  br  ^ 

Temple  of  Minerra.  —  Aaoeg^ 

Nymphaea.  —  Eku«aria  • 

Climate  of  Albano,  and 

Town.  —  Castel  Faaana  — Tor 

twur.  — Town  of  PottM.— ] 

-•  Ardea.  — •  LaTkmnB.  ^  ] 

Via  Salaria. .  Bieti. «  BelMSic  Fa 

As   British   TraTelleis    seldam   visit 

Rome  without  making    Eicuisms  nrou. 

into  tbe  neigfabourbood,  it  may  noc,  Tbe  distance  from  Rome  to  Tiroli, 
perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  give  an  j  is  about  eighteen  Roman  mUes.  This 
account  of  Tivoli,  Tusculum,  Gabii,  excursion  ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and 
Albano,  Veii,  and  other  places,  mote  '  temperate  wnther:  and  persons  who 
distant  and  therefore  less  known ;  at  ;  wish  to  view  the  scenery  to  advantage 
the  same  time  pointing  out  the  most  "^  "  '  * 
convenient  manner  in  which  these  in- 
teresting remains  of  ancient  Italy  may 
be  visited. 


(a)  Late  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
at  Rome  becomes  hot,  parties  firequentlv  go  to 
the  Villa  Madama,  taking  with  them  a  odld 
dinner,  which  they  eat  on  the  Terrace  there; 


should  go  during  May,  or  October. 
The  price  usually  given  lor  an  open 
carriage,  with  six  seats,  and  four 
horses,  is  from  eight  to  ten  sctidi  • 

SUSS  S^^.fiS*r^s&W 
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going  and  returning  the  same  day, 
and  including  the  huonttmano  of  one 
scudo,  commonly  given  to  the  driyer. 
The  usual  price  for  a  light  open  car- 
riage  with  two  horses,  going  and  re- 
turning the  same  day,  but  not  in- 
cluding buonamanoy  is  four  scudi.'' 
The  road,  generally  speaking,  is  good; 
though  now  and  then,  in  Uie  ancient 
Via  J^burtina  (great  part  of  which 
still  remains),  there  are  large  loose 
blocks  of  basalt,  which,  if  not  avoided, 
might  break  a  carriage. 

After  passing  the  Gate  and  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  first  interesting 
object  is  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (Pons 
Mammeus),ihroyvn  over  theTeverone, 
anciently  called  the  Anio,  from  Anius, 
who  precipitated  himself  into  it.  This 
Bridge  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  and  derives  its  present  ap- 
pellation iVom  Mamtnea  (the  mother  of 
Alexander  Seventa),  by  whom  it  was 
repaired.  Farther  on,  (between  eleven 
and  twelve  miles  from  Rome),  is  a 
small  Monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Gulia  Stemma,  by  her  children  : 
and  beyond  this  (about  half  a  mile), 
on  the  left  of  tiie  high  road,  and 
very  near  it,  is  the  Logo  de*  Tartari, 
anciently  a  volcano.  The  water  oi^ 
this  Lake  tartarises  every  vegetable 
substance  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  is  curiously  edged  round  with 
petrifactions.  At  a  short  distance  be- 
yond this  Lake  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina  formed  two  branches;  one  of 
which,  under  tlie  name  of  Via  Valeria , 
went  to  the  lefl ;  and  crossing  the  Anio 
on  a  Bridge,  now  called  Ponte  del 
Acquorio,  led  up  to  Tivoli ;  while  the 
other,  crossing  the  Anio  at  the  Ponte 
Lucano,  led  to  Adrian's  Villa:  the 

(fr)  It  should  alway«  be  specified  in  the 
bar^in  for  the  carriage  and  horses,  that  the 
Hirer  means  to  go  round  by  Adrian's  Villa, 
on  the  way  to  Tivoli. 

(c)  The  Canal  of  the  Solfatara  was  made 
to  convey  the  superiibundanc  water  of  a  Lake, 
anciently  called  Aqwe  4lbul^,  into  the  Anio. 
This  sulphureous  Lake  is  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Solfatara  Canal ; 
and  contains  floating  Islands,  formed  by  roots 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  reedi.  Intermixed  with 
M  very  small  portion  of  earth.  The  water  of 
$iiJs  Lake  it  warmer  than  the  external  air : 


former  road,  however,  it  How  aban« 
doned,  and  the  latter  pursued  to  m 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Canal  of  the 
Solfatara;  a  sulphureous  stream,  aa«^ 
ciently  denominated  Aquee  Alktdm^\ 
which  smells  offensively,  and  is  of  a 
whitish-blue  colour,  resembling  nailk. 
Not  far  hence  a  beautiful  Landscape 
presents  itself  to  view,  formed  by  the 
Ponte  Lucano,  the  Anio,  and  the 
Plautian  Tomb.  The  Ponte  Lucano 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  M. 
Plautius  Lucanus :  which  seems  pro- 
bable, as  close  to  this  Bridge  stands 
the  above-mentioned  Burial-place  of 
his  family,  a  remarkably  handsome 
Edifice  of  its  kind,  constructed  with 
the  Lajns  TVnirtinus,  found  in  quar- 
ries  close  to  the  Anio,  and  near  Tivoli. 
After  crossing  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the 
road  divides ;  one  branch  leading  to 
llvoli  (which  is  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant), the  other  leading  to  Adrian's 
Villa,  which  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  bridge,  and  near 
twice  as  much  from  the  Town.  Tra- 
vellers usually  take  the  latter  road : 
and,  on  arriving  at  Adrian's  Villa,  send 
for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them 
through  the  Ruins ;  all  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  less  than  two  hours :  and, 
during  this  time,  it  is  customary  for 
the  drivers  to  shelter  their  horses  and 
wait  Adrian  himself  was  the  archi- 
tect  of  this  celebrated  Villa,  which 
extended  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  and  contained  Temples, 
Theatres,  Baths,  and  Porticoes,  adorned 
with  chefs-d*oeuvres  of  sculpture  and 
painting  ;  to  which  buildings  he  gave 
the  names  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  the  world,  calling  one  the 
Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  another  the  Aca- 

and  though,  both  above  and  lielow  Tivoli, 
there  are  fishes  in  the  Anio,  yet,  after  it 
receives  the  Aibu/ee,  there  are  none.  Near 
the  X^ke  are  vestiges  of  Agrippa's  Baths, 
frequenteti  by  Augustus ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  reparations  tbev  afterwards  received 
from  Zenobia,  queen «cPalmyra,  these  Kuins 
are  now  called  Bagni  delta  Kegina.  Zenobia 
had  an  abode  assigned  her  near  Adrian's 
Villa,  where  she  died,  surrounded  by  her 
children :  and  the  Numidian  Svphax,  anottier 
illustrious  captive,  ended  his  aays  at  Tibnr. 
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demfa  of  Plato,  atfaird  the  P^Ttmeam 
•f  AtheoB,  m  foortb  Um  Serapeon  of 
Canopus,  a  fifth  the  Ftecile  of  the 
Stoics,  &c.  &€.  ITie  most  interesting 
of  tbcse  Ruins  are,  Tke  Greek  Theatre, 
where  the  Pnmxmum  and  Seats  for 
the  spectators  may  still  be  traeed :  and 
adjoining  to  this  Theatre,  toward  the 
west,  are  reouuns  of  a  large  Square 
Court,  once  surrounded  widiPortieocs. 
Contiguous  is  a  modem  Edifiee, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  JNyw^ihtewm, 

PacUe.  This  was  originally  an  ab- 
long  building  with  a  Portieo  round 
it,  ornamented  by  double  rows  of  co- 
lumns.  One  Slide  Wail  alone  re- 
mains. 

Temjile  ofihe  Sieia^  in  shape  a  he- 
micyde,  with. Niches  for  statues.  It 
was  originally  lined  with  porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre.  A  Mosaic,  re- 
presenting marine  monsters,  made  part 
<^  the  parement  of  the  Edifice  in 
question,  which  was  therefore  called 
by  its  present  name :  but,  as  the  build- 
ing is  circular,  it  probably  was  either 
an  Amphitheatre,  or  a  Bath.  To 
the  left  of  this  Ruin  are  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  Library  : 
and  another  Ruin,  not  far  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Stoics,  is  called,  though 
without  sufiicient  authority,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Diana. 

Imjierial  Apartments.  This  Edifice 
is  large,  and  appears  to  have  bad  Two 
Stories ;  in  the  lower  of  which,  remains 
of  Paintings  are  discernible:  and  in 
the  subterranean  part  are  Cryptas,  re- 
sembling those,  supposed  to  have  been 
cellars,  in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii.  Contiguous  to  a  long  line 
of  Arches  in  this  part  of  the  Villa,  is 
an  Edirice  with  remains  of  Ceilings, 
beautifully  stuccoed,  and  Batlis  ad- 
joining. 

Barracks  for  the  Pr€Btorian  Guards. 
The  number  of  chambers  contained  in 
these  Barracks  has  given  them  the 
name  of  CeiUo  Camerelle.     This  Edi- 

id)  Scarcely  any  windows  can  be  traced  in 
the  remaining  buildings  of  this  Villa. 

Personc  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome, 
and  siiend  the  day  here,  find  a  tolerable  apart- 


to  have  had  Three  Stories: 
OB  the  outtJde  were  Gallerie 
ported  by  columns ;  and  each  O 
her  had  one  door  only,  whicfa  oprid 
into  the  Gallery  parallel  with  it.    l¥e 


tweeo  these  Chambers  are  cvideBtiy  tff 
modem  date. 


^  tbeshape 
of  the  ground,  this  sMna  to  have  bcca 
likewise  a  Circus. 

Serapeon  afCamapms^  built  la  inula, 
tioo  of  the  celebrated  Serjpeou  at  Ca- 
nopus  in  Egypt.  The  jitrmm^  or 
open  Court,  belongiog  to  this  Ediicc^ 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled 
with  water.  Some  of  the  Cfaambera 
appropriated  to  the  priests,  and  aa 
apartment  with  remains  of  Painf  inga, 
may  still  be  distingukhed.  On  the 
right  of  the  Serapeon  nra  Rams  of  the 
Academia;  and  likewise  of  anoclier 
Greek  Theatre :  and,  tothc  left  oT  the 
Serapeon,  was  the  Entrance  to  itm 
Infernal  Regions,  with  the  Elysiaa 
Fields  not  far  dtotant, 

VaterfTempe.  Tbroogh  this  i;ttle 
Valley  flows  a  Streamlet,  in  tmttatMm 
of  the  Peneus,  by  which  theceUWaled 
Tlieasalian  Vale  was  watered  :  and  aC 
ter  having  reached  this  part<yf  Adrian's 
Villa<>,  Travellers  usually  get  into 
their  carriages,  and  ascend  the  Hill  to 
Tivoli,  passing  through  a  venerahla 
wood  of  olives ;  among  which,  on  the 
right,  are  remaiiu  of  the  Villa  (^  Caa- 
sius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a  dtpotition 
from  the  water  in  this  n«ighlxNirl>ood, 
intermixed  with  roots  and  branches  of 
petrified  trees.  Diooysius  of  Ilalicar- 
oas&us  reporu  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Sicani,  sixty  years  previous  to  tlie 
Trojan  war :  and  as  a  jnroof  of  this 
fact,  be  adds  that  the  name  of  Sice" 
lion  was,  in  his  time,  still  attached  to 
a  portion  of  the  City.  According  to 
other  accounts  Tibur  was  founded  by 

ment  to  dine  In,  Aimished  by  the  Custode  • 
who  expects  for  the  uae  of  this  apartment! 
and  his  attoidance  one,  scudo. 
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one  of  the  followers  of  Evander ;  but 
the  best-established  conjecture  is,  that 
one  of  the  Pelasgic  Chiefs  who  formed 
settlements  in  Italy,  established  him- 
self on  this  spot;  which  the  Greek 
writers  call  T&  TtjSovpo.  Tibur  assisted 
the  Gauls  during  their  invasions  of 
Latium,  and  even  ventured  to  attack 
Rome:  but,  after  various  struggles, 
was  discomfited  at  Pedum,  and  finally 
reduced  to  perfect  subjection  by  Ca^ 
millus.  We  are  told  by  Livy  that 
soon  after  this  period  the  Tiburtini 
were  enabled,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance, to  confer  an  obligation  on 
their  vanquishers.  The  Roman  pipers, 
owing  to  some  disgust,  retired  with 
one  accord  to  Tibur ;  which  had  long 
been  an  asylum  for  fugitives.  The 
Tiburtini,  however,  were  requested  by 
the  Roman  government  to  send  these 
deserters  immediately  back  to  Rome ; 
as  no  sacrifice  could  be  offered  with- 
out their  assistance:  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Tibur,  in  order  to  obey  this 
mandate,  reduced  the  pipers  to  a  state 
of  inebriation,  and  then  conveyed  them 
during  night  into  the  Forum  Roma- 
num,  where,  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves.  At  what  period  Tibur 
became  a  Municipium  is  unknown ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  was 
anterior  to  the  civil  wars  between 
Marius  and  Sylla.  The  latter  is  re- 
ported to  have  deprived  the  Tiburtini 
of  their  privileges :  they  were,  however, 
regained  upon  his  abdication,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Hercules  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  the  patron  of  Tibur ;  and  his 
Temple,  on  Uie  foundations  of  which 
the  Cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built,  was 
famous  throughout  Italy.  Suetonius 
mentions  that  Augustus  often  admi- 
nistered  justice  in  the  Porticoes  of  this 
Temple. 

(tf)  Vesta,  as  the  goddeis  of  light  and  heat, 
produced  by  fire,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  earth  ;  and  therefore  the  decorations  of 
the  Frieze  of  this  Temple  are  expressive  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth ,  and  consequently 
of  her  worship.  The  ox,  as  the  symbol  of 
i^riculture,  was  sacrificeato  Vesta. 
The  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple,  and 


Previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1826y 
the  Anio  descended,  from  a  great 
height,  at  the  east  end  of  the  modem 
Town,  where  it  formed  a  large  and 
beautiful  Cascade ;  and  after  a  second 
Fall,  under  a  lofty  Bridge,  lost  itself 
among  rocks  worn  into  fantastic  shapes 
by  the  force  of  the  water :  but  an  un- 
exampled inundation  of  the  Anio, 
during  the  Autumn  of  1826,  swept 
away  the  Bridge ;  and  what  is  still 
more  lamentable,  destroyed  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Cascade.  A  branch  of 
the  same  river  is  carried  through  Ti- 
voli; and  forms  small  Cascades,  which 
should  be  viewed  from  the  opposite 
bank.  The  best  Inn  at  Tivoli  in  some 
respects  is  La  Regina ;  though,  in 
point  of  utuation,  that  called  La  SibUla 
is  preferable.  Near  the  latter  stands 
the  Temple  of  the  TOmrline  Sibyl,  now 
converteid  into  a  Church :  it  is  the  most 
ancient  Temple  remaining  at  Tivoli ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  an  open 
Portico,  adorned  by  four  Ionic  Co- 
lumns, and  terminated  with  a  Pedi- 
ment. The  Columns  on  the  outside 
of  this  Edifice  are  still  discoverable  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  worth  notice  within. 
Adjoining  to  the  above-named  Temple 
is  a  shabby  modern  building,  which 
extends  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  This 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, proudly  situated  on  a  rock 
which  bangs  over  one  of  the  Cascades^ 
is  a  Rotondo,  twenty-one  Paris  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  Portico  of  fluted  Composite 
Columns,  whose  Capitals  are  adorned 
with  Lilies  (emblematical,  perhaps,  of 
Vestal  purity),  and  support  an  Entab- 
lature decorated  with  Heads  of  Oxen 
and  Festoons  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.* 
Hence  an  excellent  path,  made  by 
General  Miollis,  leads  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune.     Nothing  can  be  more  de- 

the  only  window  which  remains  perfect,  are 
narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom ;  and,  thus 
far,  the  building  resembles  an  Egyptian  edi- 
flee:  probably  therefore  it  was  erected,  or 
repaired,  by  Adrian;  who  seems  to  have 
liked  every  thing  which  reminded  him  of 

Egypt. 
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lightful,  both  to  the  painter  and  the 
naturalist,  than  this  walk ;  the  views 
it  presents   being   remarkably  pictu- 
resque; and  the  petrifactions  in  the 
rocks  extremely  curious.    In  one  place 
is  a  Petrified  Carriage  Wheel,  and  in 
another  the  Hoof  of  a  Quadruped. 
The  Grotto  of  Neptune,  into  which 
the  Anio  precipitates  itself  with  such 
violence  as  to  form  a  spray  resembling 
rain,  combines  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful so  wonderfully,  that  even  Salva^ 
tor  Rosa*8  magic  pencil  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  scene;  and  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  is  a  rock,  wliich, 
with  very  little  aid  from  Imagination, 
might  be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio,  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand 
of  Buonaroti.^     On  returning  hence, 
Travellers  are  usually  conducted  down 
a  Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  into  a  deep 
Ravine,  to  see  tlie  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl ; 
which  exhibits  the  third  Fall  cf  the 
Anio ;  and  presents  a  picture  almost 
equally  striking  with  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune.  •* 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the 
Circular  Terraces  which  displays  the 
small  Cascades  to  great  advantage,  and 
makes  a  round  of  about  four  Roman 
miles.  In  tliis  track,  on  the  right, 
stands  a  Church,  called  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo,  and  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  ViUa  of  QuintUiits 
VaniSy  supposed  to  have  been  very 
magnificent,  and  still  exhibiting  re- 
mains of  a  Reservoir  Jhr  ivater,  resem- 
bling, though  in  miniature,  that  at  Baia, 
called  the  Piscina  mirabilis.    This  part 

(g)  Owing  to  the  change  which  ha8  lately 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Anio,  it  is  dif- 
ficult now  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune. 

(A)  The  spray  of  the  Anio  makes  the  adja- 
cent ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  venture  close  to  the  gulf  into  which  the 
river  precipitates  itself:  and  the  steps,  and 
path,  leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  are 
dangerous,  if  not  passed  witli  caution. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks  usually 
have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the  Garden  Gate, 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  to  carry  them 
round  the  circular  Terrace. 

(f)  A  qnodcm  writer,  by  name  Sebastiani, 
supposes  the  spot  now  denominated  the  Villa 
of  Mecaenos,  to  have  been  the  Forum  of 
Tlbur :  he  likewi;ic  8up[)08C8  the  TcroiMO  della 


of  the  Terrace  commands  a  distant 
view  of  the  Cathedral;  which  is  only 
remarkable  for  being  placed  on  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  HerctUes,     Beyond 
the   Ponte  del  jicquorio  {an   ancient 
Bridge  in  excellent  preservation),  is 
an   Edifice  similar,  in  shape,  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome, 
and  equally  well  preserved :  it  is  called 
Tempio  della  Tosse ;  but  whether  be- 
cause originally  consecrated  to  Tussis, 
the  god  of  coughs,  or  because  it  was 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Tossi  family,  seems 
uncertain.     On  the  lefl  of  this  Edifice, 
t/ie ancient  Roman  Road  to  Tivoli  passes 
through  the  Ruins  ofMeccenas^s  Villa; 
enough  of  which  remains   to    prove 
that  it  must  have  been  spacious  and 
splendid.*    Near  this  Villa  are  Rocks 
consisting  of  Petrifactions;   and  op- 
posite to  it  is  the  Site  of  the  Villa  of 
Sallust,  called,  by  some  persons,  that  of 
Horace ;  but  his  Villa  was  ten  miles 
distant.    Beyond  the  Site  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  to   which  Mecaenas's  do- 
main  extended,   is  the   Villa  d*£ste, 
standing  in  a  Garden,  which  contains 
Water  Works,  called  the  Girandola — a 
Fountain  embellished  with  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  —  and 
another  Figure,  representing  Tivoli. 
The  Villa  contains  Ceilings  painted 
by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  &c. ;  but  they 
have  suffered   cruelly  from  neglect. 
Hence  Travellers  usually  return  to 
their  Inn;  dining  there,  and  afterwards 
driving  back  to  Rome.^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Con- 

Tosse  to  have  been  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Sun ;  and  he  also  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Horace  had,  beside  bis  Sabine  Farm,  a  Villa 
at  Tibur. 

{k)  TraveMcrs  commonly  pay  at  La  StWla, 
at  livoli,  for  dinner,  per'head,  from  six  to 
eight  pauls— for  tea.  two  pauls  —  breakfast, 
two  pauls —beds  each,  three  pauls — servants 
each,  per  day,  three  pauls — and  donkeys 
each,  for  the  Terrace,  three  pauls.  It  is  im. 
possible  to  procure  good  wine,  or  good  water, 
at  either  of  the  Inns ;  and  persons  who  re- 
quire tea,  should  take  it  with  them. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  driving  from 
Rome  to  Adrian's  Villa,  is  about  three  hours 
and  a  half— from  Adrian's  Villa  to  Tivoli, 
about  one  hour— and  (torn  Tivoli  to  l<AtGk&^ 
al>out  four  hours. 
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vent  tfS,  Cothnaio,  and  to  extend  their 
excursion  to  StUnaeo,  and  Cora,  should 
sleep  at  Tivoli;  thence,  setting  out 
eariy  next  morning,  upon  mules,  or 
donkeys,  for  the  above-named  Con- 
vent; on  the  road  to  which,  are  seen 
remains  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  and 
villages  sweetly  situated  on  the  peaks 
of  mountains.  The  Convent  stands  on 
a  romantic  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep 
and  narrow  vaJley;  through  which 
flows  the  Anio ;  broken  into  beautiful 
cascades,  by  fragments  of  tartareous 
rocks,  apparently  fallen  fVom  the  sur- 
rounding precipices.  Travellers,  on 
reaching  this  spot,  are,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, conducted  to  the  Brink  of  a 
perpendicular  Rock,  (situated  beneath 
a  petrified  mass  of  tartareous  deposit 
tions,  which  overhangs  it,)  in  order  to 
view  the  remains  of  one  Arch  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  serving  originally 
as  a  Bridge  over  the  river.  The  op- 
posite side  of  this  stream  is  clothed 
with  woods.  Passing  through  the  Con- 
vent, Travellers  are,  in  the  next  in- 
stance, conducted  down  a  Narrow 
Passage  and  Staircase,  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  a  Gallery ;  below  which  are 
Cells  for  Monks,  and  lower  still  is  the 
Aqueduct.  Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  several  mountains, 
may  be  seen  buried  under  the  Convent 
Garden,  and  as  perfect  as  if  only  just 
finished.  Horace's  Villa,  and  Sabine 
Farm,  are  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  Convent :  but  so  little  now 
remains  of  the  Villa,  that  its  found- 
ations cannot  easily  be  traced.  ^  The 
road  to  Subiaco  lies  on  the  right  of  that 
called  the  high  road  (but  a  very  bad 
one)  leading  to  tlie  Abruzzi:  and  the 
Town  of  Subiaco   (anciently  Subla- 

{[)  According  to  the  descriiition  Horace 
gives  of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  LucretUis^ 
It  stood  near  the  Fanum  Vacume:  supposed 
to  have  lieen  the  spot  now  called  Rocca  Gio- 
vane,  and  about  ten  miles  firom  Tivoli. 

(m)   Not  far  distant  ttota  Subiaco,  on  the 

Via  Valeria^  and  al)out  a  mile  from  the  Os. 

teria  del  Cavaliere,  are  found,  on  the  left, 

ruins  of  Carseoli,  an  ancient  Town  of  the 

JBgui,  built  near  the  western  l>ank  of  the 

Fuciae  Lake.    From  CarseoUWk^  Via  Valeria 


queam)  is   beautifully  placed  on   a 
small  eminence,  surrounded  with  lofty 
mountains,     lliere  being  no  regular 
Hotel  in  this  Town,  the  accommoda* 
tions  for  Travellers  are  wretched ;  and 
beds  cannot  be  procured,  witliout  dif. 
ficulty.     The  distance  from  Tivoli  to 
Subiaco  is  twenty-eight  miles.    'The 
Walk  to  the  Benedictine  Convent,  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  latter  Town, 
displays  grand  and  picturesque  scenery: 
but  the  ascent  to  this  Convent  is  long 
and  steep.     Passing  within  sight  of 
Nero's  Baths,  tbe  path  leads,  through 
a  Grove  of  Ilexes,  to  a  Precipice,  at 
whose  base  rolls  the  Anio,   and  on 
whose  brow  stands  the  Convent;  which 
was  founded  during  the  fifth  century. 
Its  situation  is  delicious;   but  some 
overhanging  rocks  threaten  its  Church 
with  ruin.°*  After  sleeping  at  Subiaco, 
those  Travellers  who  delight  in  fine 
Forest  Scenery,  usually  go,  through  a 
Rocky  Narrow  Path,  to  Civitella  /  and 
thence  to   Palestrina.     This  Path  is 
only  fit  for  mules:  the  ascents  and 
descents  being  uncommonly  steep  and 
slippery.       Near  Civitella  the  Forest 
Scenery  commences;  and  the  Valley, 
to  the  east  ofOlevano,  is  picturesque 
beyond  description ;    and  much  fre- 
quented by  Painters.     After  passing 
Genazzeno,  a  miserable  place,  the  road 
becomes  good;  and  continues  so  to 
Palestrina.     This  is  called  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles ;  but  appears  to  be  more. 
After  sleeping  at  Pa]er.trina  ",  Travel- 
lers frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ride;  then  traversing 
a  track  of  open  country,  which  leads  to 
the  ruinous  village  of  San  Giuliano, 
(celebrated  for  its  Lake,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano;) 

goes  to  Tagliacozzo ;  thence  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  Albe,  which  lies  about  sixty 
miles  from  Rome,  and  has  grown  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Alba;  a  town  pro- 
bably occupied  once  by  the  Pelasgi,  as  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  fortified  with  Pelasgic 
walls.  The  modem  Alt)e  is  contiguous  to  the 
Fucine  Lake,  and  the  ruins  of  Marruviumt 
now  called  S.  Benedetto,  are  on  its  margin. 

(ft)  For  an  account  of  the  accommodations 
here,  sec  the  Article  "  Pjilestrina." 
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The  Inn  at  Cora  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rrsta^irant  for  peasants  and 
farmers,  which  furnishes  eggs,  ham, 
bacon,  vegetables,  good  wine,  and  ex- 
cellent bread  :  but  a  private  lodging 
may,  if  needful,  be  obtained  at  the 
bouse  of  Don  Alessandro  della  Porta. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to 
Cora  is  about  twenty  miles ;  and 
from  Cora  to  Velletri,  by  the  carriage- 
road,  it  cannot  be  more  than  nine  or 
ten  miles.  This  road  (at  present, 
1831,  undergoing  repair)  passes  close 
to  S.  Guiliano,  and  traverses  a  flat 
but  pretty  country. 

Five  miles  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and 
on  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  are  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of  Nbrba,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  partly  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Norma.  Pliny  men- 
tions Norba  among  the  early  Latin 
cities  on  the  Volscian  frontier;  and 
Dionysius  calls  it  a  place  of  conse- 
quence. The  Romans  established  a 
Colony  there,  to  check  the  inroads  of 
the  Volsci ;  and  the  disastrous  end 
of  the  Town  evinced  its  fidelity  to  its 
rulers :  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Norba  on  the  behalf  of 
Marius,  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance 
of  one  of  Sylla's  generals ;  to  whom 
its  gates  were  opened  by  treachery; 
but  the  high-minded  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
than  become  the  slaves  and  victims 
of  a  sanguinary  conqueror. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Fortress  and 
its  Citadel,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Norma,  Civita,  may  be  found  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  modern  and  dirty  village  of 
Norma.  Stupendous  Pelasgic  Walls 
encircled  this  Fortress,  and  are,  in 
many  parts,  wonderfully  well  preserv- 
ed, lliey  consist  of  immense  masses 
of  stone,  cut  into  a  polygonal  shape 
with  a  smooth  surface,  and  firmly 
joined  together  merely  by  their  own 
weight.  The  Gates,  four  in  number, 
may  still  be  traced,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly grand  with  respect  to  their  con- 
atruction :  one  of  them,  where  probably 
«  strong  guard  was  posted,  exhibits 


considerable  remains.  Within  the 
Walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  spot 
surrounded  by  Pelasgic  masonry, 
which  contains  tubes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water :  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  roof,  but  was  probably  a 
bathing-place  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
Wells,  and  other  reservoirs  for  water, 
are  found  near  it ;  and  not  far  distant 
remains  may  be  traced  of  a  Temple, 
which  was  consecrated  to  Hercules. 
The  Acropolis  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and 
was  apparently  surrounded  by  three 
Walls.  Subterranean  Aqueducts, 
and  Passages  leading  to  Sallyports, 
are,  according  to  report,  found  under 
the  site  of  the  Acropolis. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cora,  that  a  road,  passable  for  small 
low  four-wheeled  carriages  of  tho 
country,  goes  from  Cora  to  Norba; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Norma  do  not 
confirm  this  assertion.  From  Velletri, 
however,  there  is  a  carriage-road  to 
Nymfa,  a  village  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  which  Nortia 
stands.  This  road,  in  distance  about 
fifteen  miles,  goes  from  Velletri  to 
Cisterna,  between  three  and  four 
miles  beyond  which,  stands  an  ancient 
Tomb  on  the  left,  with  a  Gate  near 
it;  aqd  Travellers  going  to  Nymfa 
must  pass  through  this  Gate,  directing 
their  course  toward  the  Volscian 
mountains  till  they  reach  Nymfa ; 
whence  it  is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride 
to  Norma,  there  being  no  carriage- 
road.  The  mule-track,  which  goes 
straight  to  this  Village,  is  rough  and 
precipitous ;  but  the  circuitous  as- 
cent winding  to  the  right,  and  three 
miles  in  distance,  is  gradual,  and  the 
road  good.  Between  the  ancient 
Tomb  near  Cisterna,  and  the  Lake  of 
NymphflBus,  on  which  Nymfa  stands, 
the  soil  though  swampy  is  always 
passable  for  light  carriages,  unless  de- 
luged by  winter  rain ;  and  the  Lake 
of  Nymphceus,  the  deserted  town  of 
Nymfa,  its  dismantled  baronial  castle, 
decayed  monastery,  and  other  ruins, 
are    exceedingly    picturesque.      Tlie 
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river  Nyrophieus  takes  its  source  in 
the  Lake ;  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  celebrated  for  its  floating  Islands 
called  Salluaretf  from  their  being  said 
to  move  to  the  time  of  dancing  feet. 
Vestiges  of  a  Temple,  sacred  to  the 
Nymphs  of  the  place,  are  discoverable 
on  the  margin  of  this  Lake ;  and  the 
ruinous  Village  of  Nymfa  still  con- 
tains a  Wine-house,  and  likewise  a 
few   inhabitants,'    of   whom    saddle- 
horses  might    be   procured    for  the  , 
ascent  to  Norma,  but  not  saddles.    At  | 
Norma  donkeys  with  saddles  are  at-  | 
tainable.      Another  ancient  Fortress 
on  the  Vclsdan  frontier,  and  not  far 
distant  from  Cora,  was  Sigma  ;  which  i 
became  a  Roman  Colony  during  the  , 
reign    of  Tarquinius    Superbus,    to  ', 
whom  its  foundation  is  ascribed ;  but  j 
the  remains  of  an  irregular  polygonal 
Wall  in  this  Town  seems  to  indicate 
tfa^t  it  once  belonged  to  the  Pelasgi ; 
though  an  ancient  Temple  here,  ori- 
ginally dedicated  to    Hercules,    but 
now  become  the  Church  of  S.  Peter, 
and  likewise  a  Reservoir  for  water, 
hollowed  out  in  the  earth    (both  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Acropolis), 
are  constructed  with  square  masses  of 
peperino,  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,    and 
consequently  they  may  be  considered 
as  Etruscan  architecture.     Signia,  at 
present  denominated  Segni,  possesses 
a  Saracenic  Gate,  deemed  by  antiqua- 
ries particularly  interesting;   and  its 
inhabitants  were  formerly  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  invention  of  a  sin- 
gular mode  of  flooring  with  bricks, 
called  the  opus  Sigrdnum* 

Persons  who  have  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  pass  a  few  days  at  Tivoli, 
may  find,  in  its  near  neighbourhood, 
several  antiquities  which,  though  sel- 
dom sought  for,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. To  see  them  with  as  little 
difiiculty  as  possible,  it  is  requisite  to 
enquire,  at  La  SibiUot  for  the  Cicerone, 
most  competent  to  show  the  environs 
of  Tivoli;  who  was,  in  1829,  a  per- 
son called  Stu])endo,  Under  his  guid- 
ance it  is  advisable  to  proceed,  in  the 


first  place,  to  Moniicelli,  the  ancient 
Geninaj  examining,  on  the  way,  tfie 
Pelasgic  Wall  at  the  ViUa  of  Ventidius 
Bassua,  in  the  Olive  Grove — t/ie  mag- 
nificent Walls  which  support  the  Terrace 
of  a  TempiCf  on  a  spot  named  Colon- 
nicelle  —  and  remains  of  another 
Temple,  with  an  Inscription  near  it, 
on  a  spot  called  VUriano,  and  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  Colonnicelle. 
To  the  right  of  the  ancient  part  of  the 
Road  leading  to  Monticclli,  are  re-^ 
mains  of  two  Fortresses  with  Pelasgic 
Walls  s  and  at  Monticelli  is  an  old 
Fort,  which  encloses  a  small  Roman 
Temjde  at  the  angle  of  the  great 
Tower.  The  key  of  this  old  Fort, 
which  commands  a  superb  view,  must 
be  applied  for  at  Monticelli. 

Travellers  who  set  out  on  horse- 
back, at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  from  Tivoli,  may  examine 
all  these  objects  of  interest,  and  return 
to  Tivoli  before  dusk. 

Another  ride,  which  occupies  two 
hours  only,  is  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  The  road  to  this  Temple 
passes  over  the  Monte  Spaccato,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  curious  Fissure. 
TTie  Temple  has  been  converted  into 
a  church,  now  a  pile  of  ruins;  but 
commanding  a  delightful  view. 

A  third  ride,  to  the  remains  of  four 
Pelasgic  Fortresses,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  provided  the  Tra- 
veller be  able  to  set  out  early.  These 
Fortresses  were  built  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Aqueducts,  vestiges  of  which, — 
namely,  the  uiqua  Claudia,  the  Aqua 
3/ar/ta,  and  the  Anio  Vetus, — may  be 
seen  at  the  Ponte  degl'  Archi,  on  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  this  Valley  ; 
where,  on  the  left,  the  first  antiquity 
worth  notice  is  a  Mass  of  ancient  Wall 
placed  on  a  gentle  elevation.  The 
remains  are  very  few ;  but  sufiUcient 
to  describe  the  circuit  of  a  Town  ;  its 
original  name  has  been  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  that  of  Ponidola,  or 
Munidola,  substituted  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Valley,  near  the 
ria  d'Empoloy  are  a  Latin.  IfMC^ 
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and  the  very  tmaBremaim  of  the  Town 
of  Empulum.  Farther  distant,  on 
the  same  side,  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting iZutiu,  called  Fornielio,  but 
probably  the  ancient  Saxula  .-  and  on 
a  height,  tlie  road  to  which  is  steep 
and  unpleasant,  stands  Crct/t^no,  where 
very  ancient  Pelasgic  fVaUs  may  be 
traced;  but  what  fortress  they  sur- 
rounded is  unknown.  Ceciliano,  com- 
puted to  be  about  nine  miles  from 
Tivoli,  commands  a  lovely  view. 

Persons  fond  of  extensive  and  ex. 
traordinary  prospects,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  bearing  severe  fatigue, 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the 
summit  of  Monte  Guadagnolof  the 
loftiest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome : 
but  there  being  no  road  whatever  to 
this  Eminence,  the  ascent  is  most  dif- 
ficult, and  quite  unfit  for  Ladies. 
MorUe  GenarOt  another  lofly  Hill,  may 
be  ascended  with  less  toil  ;  and  the 
view  from  its  summit  is  equally  fine. 

Sure-footed  horsef,  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Ceciliano. 

As  several  ancient  Fortresses  of 
Latium  and  its  environs,  particularly 
those  found  in  the  territories  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  were 
surrounded  by  Pelasgic  Walls,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  expedient  to  describe 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  Pelasgic 
style  of  fortification ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  that  style  and  the 
Etruscan. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgic 
bastions,  according  to  specimens  re- 
cently discovered,  consisted  of  huge 
polygonal  stones,  fixed  irregularly  one 
upon  another,  without  cement,  and 
having  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
smaller  materials.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction is,  from  its  rudeness,  deemed 
by  some  antiquaries  the  most  ancient: 
specimens  of  it  are  found  in  Greece, 
and  likewise  in  the  Latin  towns  of 
Arpino,  Roselle,  and  Aufidena;  but 
probably  the  smaller  materials  al- 
Judcd  to,  are  nothing  more  than 
reparations.    Another,  and,  according 


to  many  opinions,  a  more  ancient  sort 
of  building,  consists  of  huge  masses  of 
stone  cut  into  angular  shapes,  and 
so  skilfully  united,  without  cement, 
as  to  form  a  compact  and  smooth 
surface.  This  latter  style,  seen  at 
Palestrina,  is  more  common  than  the 
former,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  A 
third  sort  of  Pelasgic  fortification,  by 
far  the  most  perfect  of  the  three,  and 
seen  at  Atina  and  Alatri,  consists  of 
gigantic  polygonal  masses  of  stone 
placed  irregularly  one  above  another, 
so  as  to  form,  without  the  aid  of  ce- 
ment, a  completely  smooth  surface; 
and  united  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
that  even  the  point  of  a  sword  could 
not  penetrate  between  them:  a  cir- 
cumstance which  nuiterially  augment- 
ed their  vahie  as  fortifications ;  it 
being  impossible  to  scale  such  walla 
without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

Another  kind  of  wall,  of  a  less  an- 
cient date,  was  constructed  with  stones 
cut  into  the  shape  of  perfect  trapezoids ; 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  stones  were 
sometimes  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  a  curve  line;  which  tend- 
ency may  be  seen  in  the  walla  of 
Norba,  and  in  those  near  the  lower 
Gate  at  Ferentino.  This  style  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quickly  followed 
by  the  construction  of  arches.  Irre- 
gular polygonal  bastions  are  called  by 
Euripides,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias,  Cy- 
clopean. The  ancients,  however,  seem 
to  have  bestowed  this  epithet  on  every 
thing  wonderful:  and  as  we  are  told, 
by  all  the  most  enlightened  modern 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Greece, 
that  the  ancient  towns  in  that  country 
were  originally  fortified  by  this  de- 
scription of  wall  ;  and  likewise  as  we 
see  remains  of  these  irregular  poly- 
gonal constructions  in  almost  every 
ancient  Italian  fortress  supposed  to 
have  been  once  occupied  by  the  Tyr- 
rheni  Pelasgi,  we  may  perhaps,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  change  the  epi- 
thet of  Cyclojjean  to  Pelasgic, 

Tlie  great  difference  between  Pe- 
lasgic and  Etruscan  fortifications 
seems  to    be    that,    in   the    former. 
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of  stone  of  ▼ariouB  shapes 
«nd  sizes  were  placed  irregularly  one 
abore  another ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
square  or  oblong  hewn  stones  were 
ranged  in  parallel  lines  one  above 
another,  and  joined,  without  cement, 
in  a  manner  resembling  the  teeth  of 
two  saws.  This  is  exemplified  at 
Fiesole^  Volterra,  Cortona,  and  in 
▼arious  Etruscan  cities.  The  very 
few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
Home  appear  to  have  been  built  near- 
ly  in  the  same  manner :  and  square 
masses  oi  stone  were  employed  in 
early  subterranean  Etruscan  works, 
as  we  see  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  and  the  Emibsario  at  Al- 
bano. 

FRASCATI. 

The  ^stance,  going  straight,  from 
Rome  to  Frascati,  is  about  twelve 
Roman  miles:  but  the  pleasantcst 
manner  of  making  this  excursion  is  to 
go  by  way  of  Marino,  and  Grotto  Fer- 
rata,  (which  circuit  lengthens  the 
distance  about  four  miles,)  and  to  re- 
turn from  Frascati  by  the  direct  road. 
The  price  commonly  given  for  a  light 
open  carriage  conveying  two  or  three 
persons  only,  and  drawn  by  two 
powerful  horses,  is  four  scudi,  buona- 
mano  not  included :  and  by  setting 
out  early,  this  excursion  may  be  ac- 
complished with  ease  in  one  day, 
during  dry  and  temperate  weather. 

The  road  to  Marino  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Albeno,  till  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  latter  town ;  when  the 
Marino  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  and 
passes  through  a  pretty  country.  Ma- 
ritio  is  well  situated  in  a  salubrious 
air;  and,  judging  from  its  Walls, 
erected  during  the  dark  ages,  it  pro- 
bably was,  at  that  period,  a  place  of 
strength  and  considerable  consequence. 
Two  of  its  Churches  still  claim  atten- 
tion ;  that  dedicated  to  S.  Barnaby 
being  ornamented  with  a  very  fine 
picture  by  Guercino,  n-presentiug  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomew ;  and 
that  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
being  enriched,  by  the  pencil  of  Guido, 


with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity ; 
executed  during  his  residence  at  Ma- 
rino; whither  he  retired  for  a  time, 
owing  to  a  controversy,  about  money 
matters,  with  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment. The  distance  from  Marino 
to  Grotto  Ferrata  is  short;  and 
tlie  road  passes  through  a  beautiful 
country. 

Grotto  Ferrata,  usually  denomina- 
ted the  Site  of  Cicero*s  Tusculanum, 
was,  in  times  past,  a  celebrated  Con- 
vent, founded  by  S.  Nilus,  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Basil ;  and  subsequently 
fortified  with  high  walls  and  gates  of 
iron,  from  the  latter  of  v.'hich  its  pre- 
sent name  is  derived.  Its  Church 
contains  a  Chapel  consecrated  to  S. 
Nil  us,  and  adorned,  by  Domenichino, 
with  splendid  Frescos,  uncommonly 
well  preserved.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  Frescos  are  —  S.Nilus  pray- 
ing for  rain  —  rain  descending  —  S. 
Nilus  meeting  the  Emperor  Otho 
III !  —  (In  this  picture  Domenichino 
has  represented  himself,  clothed  in 
green,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the 
Emperor's  horse  ;  with  Guido  leaning 
on  the  horse,  and  Guercino  behind 
Guido.)  The  Demoniac  Boy,  one 
of  the  finest  Frescos  existing  ! ! !  — 
Saints  Nilus  and  Bartolommeo  pray- 
ing to  the  Madonna —  and  an  Archi- 
tect showing  the  plan  of  the  Convent 
to  S.  Nilus !  —  the  Altar-piece  (an 
easel  picture)  is  by  Annibale  Caracci 
— >the  Salutation,  and  all  the  other 
Frescos  on  the  Walls  and  in  the  Cu- 
pola, are  by  Domenichino. 

^n  apartment  up  stairs  contains  a 
piece  of  a  Frieze,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Cicero*s  Villa,  and  repre- 
senting a  Grecian  General  speaking 
to  an  Officer  and  a  Soldier  who  are 
bringing  a  Wounded  Man  into  his 
presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotto  Ferrata 
to  Frascati  is  little  more  than  a  mile ; 
the  drive  is  lovely ;  and  the  Villa  now 
called  Bracciano,  formerly  Odescalchi, 
which  stands  midway  between  tlie  two 
places,  merits  notice,  as  it  is  charm- 
ingly situated,  and  adorned  witli6cv«\^ 
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painted  Ceilings,  by  Dometiichino 
and  other  great  artists.  Beyond  this 
Villa,  and  contiguous  to  Frascati,  is 
the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  denominated, 
on  account  of  its  position,  the  Bdvir 
derti  and  in  this  Villa  persons  who 
bring  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome  are 
usually  allowed  to  dine. 

The  origin  of  Frascati  appears,  from 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows. 
After  the  barbarous  demolition  of 
Tusculum,  by  Pope  Celestin  III,  in 
1191,  those  of  its  inhabitants  who 
survived  their  City,  encamped  on  the 
gkirts  of  the  plain,  among  the  ruins  of 
LucuUus's  Villa  *,  where  they  found- 
ed Frascati,  so  named  from  the  Ital- 
ian word/ra«cAe,  branches  of  trees, 
with  which  their  original  huts  were 
composed. 

The  Belvedere  Casino  is  a  hand, 
some  Edifice,  placed  on  a  terrace,  and 
embellished  with  valuable  marbles, 
and  witli  Paintings  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino.  The  Garden  contains  an 
Apartment  painted  in  fresco,  by  Do- 
menichino;  and  likewise  exhibiting 
good  Water  Works.**  In  order  to  see 
the  ViUa  Ri^ffinella,  and  t/ie  Rvins  of 
Tusculum,  without  waste  of  time,  it  is 
advisable  for  strangers  to  procure  a 
Cicerone,  under  whose  guidance  the 
walk  is  delightful  through  the  Aldo- 
brandini  domain  to  the  Villa  RvJineUa, 
supposed,  by  some  antiquaries,  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Cicero's  celebrated 
academic  retreat.  On  the  Hill  con> 
tiguous  to  this  Villa  are  the  Rvins  of 
TusciUu7n,  which  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  Historians,  by 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses ; 
and,  like  many  of  the  old  towns  of 
Latium,  placed  by  its  Founder  on  a 
commanding  eminence.  Among  the 
ancient   Structures  still  discoverable 

(o)  On  the  site  of  this  extensive  Villa  stands 
the  modern  Villa  Ludovisi  ^  where,  according 
to  Lumisden,  Lucullus's  Library  and  Gallery 
fbr  Statues  may  sUU  be  traced. 
V  (p)  The  Custode  of  the  Casino  fiimishes 
Travellers  with  table-linen,  dishes,  plates, 
glass,  knives  and  forks,  if  required ;  and  like. 
wise  with  wine  of  the  country.  He  expects 
five  pauls  for  the  use  of  an  apartment  to  dine 
in;  three  pauls  for  the  use  of  his  table-linen, 
Ac. ;  sttd  two  pauls  for  exhibiting  the  Water 


are  remains  of  what  the  Ciceroni  de^ 
nominate  <*  Schools  of  Cicero  ;'*  but 
probably  it  was  an  Amphitheatre. 
Beyond  this,  are  ancient  Streets ;  one 
of  which  was  the  road,  through  Tus- 
culum, to  Praeneste  —  specimens  of 
Etruscan  Walls  —  a  small  Theatre, 
quite  perfect ;  but  filled  with  earth  and 
rubbish  —  a  still  snlSdler  adjoining 
structure,  of  the  same  description ; 
probably  these  were  the  Comic  and 
Tragic  Theatre — remains  of  an  Aque- 
duct —  ruins  of  a  large  Reservoir  for 
water  —  remains  of  Baths  —  stones 
bearing  ancient  Inscriptions  —  and 
a  Gallery,  together  with  Grottoes, 
belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  one  of 
Cicero's  Villas  ;  for  according  to  tra- 
dition he  had  two  at  Tusculum.  On 
the  mountain  beyond  the  remaining 
Walls  conjecture  places  the  Site  of  the 
Citadel. 

The  distance  to  this  ill-fated  Town, 
from  the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Ro- 
man miles ;  the  ascent  continual,  but 
not  steep. 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usu- 
ally walk  back  to  the  Belvedere; 
thence  proceeding,  in  their  carriages, 
by  the  direct  road,  through  Frascati 
to  Rome ;  and  passing,  at  the  distance 
of  about  nine  miles  from  Frascati, 
the  Monte  del  Granoy  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
be  the  Family  Sepulchre  of  Genesius 
Marcianus,  the  Father  of  Alexander 
Severus :  and  here  was  found  the 
Barberini  Vase,  now  in  England,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Portland  Urn.'* 

GABII. 

Strabo  records  that  this  city  was 
erected  on  the  Via  Prcenestina,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ahundred  stadia  f:om 

Works :  and  the  Cicerone,  who  accompanies 
Strangers  to  Tusculum,  expects  from  three  to 
five  pauls,  according  to  the  size  of  the  party. 
Ladies  may  be  provided  with  donkeys,  at  four 
pauls  each,  to  carry  them  from  the  Belvedere 
to  Tusculum,  and  thence  to  Frascati.  Of 
Gentlemen,  only  three  pauls  per  donkey  are 
demanded. 

(o)  Tolerable  accommodations  may  be  found 
in  The  English  Hotel  at  Frascati. 
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Rome,     Appian  places  it  midway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Franeste ;  and  the 
qiot  on  which  it  appears  to  Imve  stood 
is  idxHit  eleven  ancient  miles  frcnn  the 
Porta  Maggioi^.     The  direct  road  to 
this  spot  is  by  the   Via  Pnsnettina, 
which  originally  issued  from  the  Porta 
Bsquilina  of  Senrius  Tulliusi  near  the 
existing  Arch  of  Oallienus;  bat  now 
the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  nearest  Gate 
to  the  Via  Prmuttina,  which,  tiiough 
not  in  good  condidon,  may  be  passed 
with  safety,  by  persons  travelling  in  a 
light    carriage   driven    by   a   skilfbl 
(Soechman.     The  first  objects  of  inte- 
rest seen  on  this  road  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  ruins,  which  encircle  a 
builcting  called    Torre  de*    Schiavi, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  two  modern 
Roman  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome. 
These  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
mainsofthespeciousand splendid  Villa 
of  the  Emperor  Gordianus,  which  is 
said  to  have  contained  baths,  and  other 
edifices,  vying  in  magnificence  with  the 
public  buildings  of  Rome.     One  of 
these  ruins  appears  to   have  been  a 
Reservoir  for  water ;  and  remains  of 
two  Halls  are  also  discoverable.  Here 
likewise  stands  a  Temple,  in  tolerably 
good  preservation,  and  supposed   to 
have  been  consecrated  to   Fortune: 
its  shape  is  circular,  and  its  roof  nearly 
perfect;  it  had  in  front  a  rectilineal 
portico ;    and  under  the   Cella  is  a 
Vault  in  very  good  condition.     Traces 
of  paintings,  which  once  ornamented 
the  Cella,  prove  that  this  Temple  was 
converted  into  a  church  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity. 

About  eight  modern  miles  from 
Rome  the  Via  Pranestina  is  carried 
over  a  Bridge  thrown  across  a  deep 
ravine,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
bed  of  a  river,  perhaps  dried  up  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  This  Bridge  being 
flat,  straight,  and  devoid  of  parapet 
walls,  Travellers  might  drive,  or  even 
walk  over  it,  without  discovering  it  to 
be  a  Bridge ;  and  no  person  can  see 
its  masonry  to  any  advantage  without 
going   down  into  tlic  ravine,   where 


seven  noble  arches,  constructed  with 
wonderful  solidity,  present  themselves 
to  view ;  and  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
centre  arch  is  another,  probably  de- 
signed to  operate  as  a  breakwater. 
Large  and  handsome  key -stones  orna- 
ment the  seven  first-named  arches; 
and  the  whole  Edifice  is  constructed 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  dimen- 
sions, similar  to  each  other  in  width, 
though  not  in  length,  and  placed  row 
above  row  horizontally.  Some  of  the 
exterior  stones  are  shaped  like  em- 
bossed work ;  and  probably  they  were 
all  so  shaped  originally,  though  now 
flattened  by  time.  This  Bridge,  called 
Ponte  di  Nono,  resembles  in  its  style 
of  architecture  the  Etruscan  masonry 
at  Veil. 

About  two  miles  farther  distant  is  a 
little  wine-house,  called  I'Osteriadeir 
Osa,  from   its  vicinity  to  a   rivulet 
anciently  the  Veresis,  but  now  deno- 
minated the  Osa.     After  crossing  this 
rivulet,  which  communicates  with  the 
Lacus  Gabinus,  now  II  Pantano,  and 
waters  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town  of 
CoUatia,  the  Traveller  should  drive  to 
the  e^Etremity  of  that  part  of  the  Via 
PrcPitestina  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Lake,  and  then  walk  to  a  green 
knoll  with  a  very  small  opening  in  its 
summit,  and  another,  almost  equally 
small,  at  its  base,  and  leading  into  a 
subterranean  vault,  above  which  pro- 
bably  stood  a  telknple.     In  order  to 
trace  the  site  of  the  city  of  Gabii,  it  is 
advisable  to  walk  from  the  green  knoll 
round   the  rocks  which   enclose  the 
Crater  of  the  Volcano  (for  such  the 
Lake  of  Crabii  evidently  appears  to 
have  been),  terminating  this  walk  at 
the  Osteria  dell'  Osa. 

Gabii  seems  to  have  stood  partly  on 
the  rocks  above  the  Crater,  and  partly 
on  the  Crater  itself;  the  crust  of  which 
appears,  inconsequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
leaving  no  representative  above  ground 
but  the  Lake.  Of  the  edifices  on  the 
rocks,  however,  several  vestiges  may 
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be  traced.  The  first  which  presents 
itself  is  a  mass  of  broken  walls,  appa- 
rently of  a  quadrilateral  form,  com- 
posed of  huge  stones  arranged  in  the 
Etruscan  manner,  and  probably  the 
remains  of  the  Citadel  of  Gabii. 
Beyond  these  Walls  are  Rocks,  which 
seem  to  have  served  as  Ramparts; 
they  are  surrounded  with  vestiges  of 
masonry  ;  and  farther  on,  fronting  the 
Via  Prmustinaf  is  a  spacious  plot  of 
ground,  which,  according  to  appear- 
ance,  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  Court  of  the  Temple 
of  Juno;  as  the  centre  of  this  plot 
contains  a  quadrilateral  Edifice  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  her 
worship,  and  consisting  of  three  lofty 
an  J  massive  Walls  tolerably  perfect, 
built  with  huge  stones  beautifully 
joined  together  without  cement,  and 
placed  horizontally,  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  one  above  another.  The  Mosaic 
Pavement  of  this  Edifice  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pom- 
peii; and  holes  for  rafters  indicate 
that  there  was  a  roof  to  the  temple  in 
question :  but  probably  this  Temple 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  place 
for  Christian  worship  during  the  lower 
ages,  and  roofed  in  consequence.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  spot  on  which  an  altar 
stood  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Pavement.  Beyond  this  Temple 
are  Rocks  which  seem  to  have  served 
as  Ramparts;  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  beneath  these  rocks,  is  a  wine- 
house,  called  rOsteria  di  Pantano, 
and  supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of 
the  major  part  of  the  City.  The  Lake, 
properly  so  denominated,  is  small;  but 
its  margin  is  broad,  and  must  be  full 
two  miles  in  circumference.  From 
the  Osteria  di  Pantano  to  the  Bridge 
and  Osteria  of  the  Osa  is  not  half  a 
mile. 

In  early  ages  there  were  two  towns 
called  Gabii:  one  belonging  to  Sabina, 
and  now  denominated  Torri ;  the  other 
built  in  Latium  by  the  Alban  kings, 
and  claiming  Juno  as  its  patroness; 
m  consequence  of  which,  she  obtained 


the  appellation  of  Gabina.  This  town, 
the  ruins  of  which  now  surround  the 
Lacus  Gabinus,  became,  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  Mu- 
nicipium,  and  likewise  a  Colony:  it 
suffered,  however,  so  cruelly  from  civil 
war  as  to  be,  in  the  days  of  Horace 
and  Stnibo,  almost  depopulated ;  but 
Antoninus  and  Commodus  raised  it 
from  this  state  of  ruin  ;  insomuch  that 
it  became  a  thriving  town,  and  was 
embellished  with  several  splendidly 
furnished  Villas,  as  modem  excava- 
tions have  proved.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  according  to  Plutarch,  were 
educated  at  Gabii. 

The  best  plan  for  Travellers  who 
make  an  excursion  from  Rome  to  the 
Lacus  Gabinus,  is  to  order  theirdriver, 
while  they  walk  round  the  Crater  of 
the  Volcano,  to  stable  his  horses  at  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa.  It  is  likewise  ad- 
visable to  take  a  cold  dinner  from 
Rome,  and  eat  it  in  the  porch  of  the 
Osteria :  after  which,  weather  permit- 
ting, it  is  worth  while  to  walk  from 
the  Osteria  to  a  hill  called  Castellaccio, 
the  site  of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient 
Coilatiaf  celebrated  for  having  been  the 
spot  on  which  Lucretia  died.  The 
path  to  Castellaccio  lies  through  a 
pretty  valley,  north  of  Gabii,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  watered  by  the 
Osa. 

Collatia  was  an  Alban  Colony ;  and 
as  it  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Con- 
sular roads,  this  town  must,  in  early, 
ages,  have  been  considerable  ;  though 
Strabo  represents  it  as  little  more  than 
a  village,  and  Pliny  says  it  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  days.  Under  the  hill, 
however,  which  is  now  called  Castel- 
laccio, remains  of  marble  architectural 
ornaments  may  be  seen  among  the 
herbage ;  and  on  the  hill  ancient  walls 
and  other  ruins  are  discoverable. 

PALESTRINA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Pales- 
trina  is  about  twenty -five  Roman 
miles;  and  as  five  hours  and  a  half 
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are  usually  occupied  in  going,  and 
five  hours  in  returning,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  accomplish  this  excursion 
in  one  day.  The  price  commonly 
charged  for  a  light  caleche  and  a  pair 
of  strong  horses,  going  one  day,  and 
returning  the  next,  is  eight  scudi. 
Two  roads  branch  off  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore:  that  on  the  left  leads  to 
the  ancient  Via  Prteneslina ;  that  on 
the  right  is  the  Via  Labicana,  by  which 
Travellers  usually  go  part  of  the  way 
to  Palestrina.  This  road  in  dry  wea- 
ther may  be  called  tolerably  good ;  but 
after  a  long  continuance  of  rain  it  be- 
comes so  muddy  that  the  deficiencies 
in  its  ancient  pavement  are  completely 
hidden;  and  therefore  not  always 
avoidable.  Beyond  Colonna,  how- 
ever, near  the  Osteria  di  San  Cesario, 
another  ancient  road,  in  remarkably 
good  preservation,  leads  to  Palestrina. 
On  the  Via  Labicaruit  at  the  distance 
of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  are  remains  of  the  Aque- 
duct which  conveyed  water  to  Rome 
for  the  Baths  of  Alexander  Severus : 
the  water  now  bears  tlie  name  of 
Acqua  Felice :  and  half  a  mile  distant 
from  this  Aqueduct  stands  Tor  Pi- 
gnattara,  in  a  Garden  on  the  left, 
close  to  the  road.  The  Ruin  thus 
denominated  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
Saint  Helena;  within  the  walls  of 
which  a  Chapel  has  been  erected, 
leading  to  the  Catacombs  of  Saints 
Pietro  and  Marcellino.  The  Mau- 
soleum, judging  from  its  remains, 
must  liave  been  a  stately  edifice. 
Several  funereal  inscriptions  relative 
to  the  Equites  Singulares,  which  have 
been  found  hereabouts,  incline  anti- 
quaries to  suppose  that  the  burial- 
ground  of  this  picked  body  of  horse 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  Mauso- 
leum of  S.  Helena.  Four  miles 
from  Rome  is  a  Ruin  called  Cento 
Celle,  where  stood  the  College  of  the 
Sylvian  Aurelian  Gladiators.  Thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half  from  Rome, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  a  Pool 
of  water,  in  remote  ages  probably  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano ;  and  supposed  to 


be  the  Lacus  Regiiius,  where  Posthu- 
mius  defeated  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 
A  little  farther  distant  from  Rome 
stands  the  Village  of  Colonna,  proudly 
seated  on  an  eminence,  and  said  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Labicum,  from  which  the  road 
derives  its  name.  Ficoroni  asserts 
that,  in  the  year  16.50,  foundations  of 
the  walls,  with  other  remains  of  Xa- 
bicum,  crowned  a  hill  now  denomi- 
nated C(dle  degli  Quadri^  and  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Labicana^  and  contiguous  to 
the  village  of  Colonna.  Strabo  says, 
that  Labicum  was  placed  on  a  height 
rather  more  than  an  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  (between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  miles)  from  Rome:  and  as 
we  are  told  that  the  ancient  town  was 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  a  new  one  erected  near  it,  pro- 
bably Colle  degli  Quadri  may  be  the 
site  of  the  new  town,  and  Colonna  of 
the  old  one.  Julius  Caesar  had  a 
Villa  at  Labicum;  which  became  a 
Roman  Colony  about  four  centuries 
previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prameste, 
exhibits  objects  particularly  interesting 
to  antiquaries;  namely,  its  Pelasgic 
Walls,  those  built  by  Sylla  and  Adrian, 
and  remains  of  a  celebrated  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  ahd  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Edifices  of  former 
ages,  with  respect  to  situation,  size, 
and  architectural  splendour.  It  was 
placed  above  the  Town,  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  cut  into  terraces,  and 
crowned  by  an  Arx,  or  Citadel,  re- 
markable for  strength  of  position,  and 
encompassed  with  Pelasgic  Walls  nine 
Roman  palmi  in  breadth.  The  founder 
of  this  venerable  City,  if  traditional 
accounts  may  be  credited,  was  a  Chief 
named  Prsnestus,  and  the  reputed 
grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  We 
learn,  however,  from  much  better  au- 
thority that  Pneneste  claimed  a  Greek 
origin,  and  was  called  by  its  founder 
Tlo\iHrr4<pavos,  This  circumstance  is 
recorded  by  Strabo :  and  PlitiY  \s\wcv-- 
tions  that  Pr«ncslc  v:^"&  oxvt^  ^«a^ 

s  ^ 
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minated  Stephane,  We  may  infer  from 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  that  it  was 
subsequently  colonised  by  Alba,  but 
in  Consequence  of  vainly  endeavouring 
to  assist  the  family  of  Tarquin,  it  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  though  after 
this  period  the  Praenestini  frequently 
rebelled  against  their  conquerors,  and 
were  at  length  defeated  by  T.  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,   near  the    river    A  Ilia : 
but  this  defeat,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  tlieir  strong  holds,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  again  revolting,  till  they 
were  finally   subdued   by   Camillus. 
Praneitef  during  the  war  which  Pyr- 
rhus  waged  against  Rome,  must  have 
fallen  into  his  hands;  because  he  is 
represented  by  Floras  as  reconnoit- 
ring the  situation  of  Rome  from  the 
towers  of  Pr^eneste.     During  the  war 
between  Sylla  and  Marius  the  cause 
of  the  latter  was  espoused  by  Prteneste: 
and  when  young  Marius  took  refuge 
within  its  walls,  and  preferred  dying 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  power  ofSylla, 
pTiBneste  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
that  victorious  general,  who  cruelly 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  plundered 
the  town,  and  sold  the  spoils  by  auc- 
tion :  but  it  survived  these  disasters ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  soldiers  of  Sylla;  while  he,  per- 
haps to  make  atonement  for  his  bar- 
barity, restored  and  embellished  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,   adding  to  the 
number  of  her  priests,  and  assuming 
himself  the  name  of  Felix,  Fortunate. 
Adrian    likewise,    who    particularly 
sought  and   acknowledged   the  pro- 
tection of  Fortune,  repaired  and  orna- 
mented this  immense  edifice;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Preenestey  in  1432, 
the  modern  Town  of  Palestrina  gradu- 
ally rose,  not  on  the  Site  of  Pranestet 
but  on  that  of  its  Temple.    Specimens 
of  Adrian* s  Watt  present  themselves  to 

(r)  Under  the  lowest  Terrace  are  remains 
of  nine  Piscinae. 

{$)  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Divination, 

alludes  more  than  once  to  the  antiquity  of 

the  Oracle  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prte- 

nes/ime  Sortes :    but  at  what   period   the 

Temple  ofthePrtenesthw  Sortes  was  erected 


view  on  the  approach  to  Palestrina : 
beyond  these,  are  well-preserved  re- 
mains of  Sylla* s  Wall;  and  just  within 
the  Town,  and  likewise  at  the  corn- 
men  cementof  the  ascent  leading  toward 
the  Citadel,  are  remains  of  Pdas^ 
Walls ,    composed    of  smooth  angu- 
lar masses  of  stone,  skilfully  joined 
together  without  the  aid  of  cement. 
The  Temjile  of  Fortwne  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  Three  Stories:  the  Lowest 
was  provided  with  an  immense  !{«- 
servoirfor  water,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
victims  were  purified :  it  still  exists  in 
Prince  Barberini's   Garden,    and  is 
nearly  perfect.'      The  Second  Story 
contained  the  JEdicuda    of  Fortuna 
Primigenia ;    and   the  Third  that  of 
Fortuna  Pnenestina :    probably   the 
goddess  was  represented  in  the  former 
character  with  a  young  Jupiter  and 
Juno  in  her  arms ;  and  in  the  latter 
character  with  the  Sortes. '   There  were 
four  Avenues  to  the  Temple ;  one,  on 
the  Arches  of  the  Street  called  Ari" 
cioni ;  and  another  (corresponding  to 
it)  was  opposite  to  Prince  Barberini's 
Garden :  these  led  to  the  Lowest  Story. 
The  third  Avenue  was  near  the  Porta 
del  Sole ;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  above  the  Porta  S.  Mar- 
tino.   These  last-named  entries  led  up 
to,  and  united  in,  that  part  where  the 
modern  Piazza  is  situated ;   and  this 
Piazza  was  the  Court  of  the  lower 
Temple,  now  the   Seminario.     Two 
Streets,  which  slanted  up  the  hill,  led 
to  the  higher  Temple,  and  were  like- 
wise the  Avenues  to  a  Portico  sup- 
ported by  Columns,  and  now  called 
Via  di  Colonnara.     Remains  of  the 
Columns  may  still  be  traced.     The 
higher  Temple   stood  in   a   spacious 
Court,  now  occupied  by  the  Barberini 
Palace ;  where  the  celebrated  Mosaic 
Pavement  which  originally  ornamented 
the   Tribuna  of    the   lower    Temple 

seems  uncertain.  We  may,  however,  collect 
from  history  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ve- 
neration in  which  the  Fane  of  Fortune  at 
Pneneste  was  held  by  the  ancients,  it  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  aflbrding  an  asylum  to  cri- 
minals and  Aigitives. 
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(tH>irltw8eniiDario),lmsreceiitlirbeea  li  h^f.  In  the  eoTirons  of  PslMrtiM 
pUonl.'  A  Court  wljoiniDg  lo  the  |  ■reremiu'niofanuicient  RoniaD Villi, 
Seniinario  eibibiu  retnuaa  of  sutelf  :  n«r  which  the  Braschi  Anlinoui  im 
Cdlnmna,  said  to  have  bceo  ndomed      foaod;  and  *  picturesque  Ruin  oThSs- 


with  Capitals  cutintoroliageidifrereni 
rmm  any  known  orderof  Architecture : 
ud  a4Joinlng  to  this  Court,  in  an 
nent  filled  with  wine-caaks,  ut 
u  of  ■Tribuna,  wi(h  three  Nichea 
Ltues;  aud»  at  each  end  of  the- 


mpposed  10  have  been  «vcted 
by  Adrian  ;  together  with  several  other 
Ruins  of  ancient  Roman  Edifices.' 

The  Inn  at  Palcttrina  contains  four 
small  bed-rooms  with  tolerably  clean 
beds;  and  likewise  fumisbes  f^ood 
wine,  pigeons,  chickens,  eggs,  coffee, 
milk,  and  in  their  season  eicellent 
walnuts.  Travellers  who  dislike  walk, 
ing  taaj  procure  donkeys. 

Fenons  who  make  the  eicuriion 
Irom  Home  to  Palestrina  on  horseback, 
migbl  return  by  the  anrient  Via  Prir- 
nettina,  visiting  on  their  way  the 
liscus  G^nui:  but  in  order  to  do 
(his,  it  is  necessary,  at  a  short  distance 
fttim  Palestrina,  to  quit  the  common!  j 
frequented  carriage- road,  and  follow 
the  course  of  the  d'a  FrameiHna  to 
the  Convent  of  8.  Postore;  thence 
pioreeding  on  the  same  road  to  the 
margin  of  the  Lake. 

Several  ancient  Towns,  beside  (hose 
already  mentioned,  stood  between 
itood  the  Arx,  or  Ciladel  I  Rome  and  Prtcnesle  ;  and  the  environ! 
no  part  of  which  remains  '  of  the  latter,  according  to  Livy,  were 
-  -  I  ^^^  populous;  for  he  records  that 
Cincinnatus,  before  the  reduction  of 
Praneste,  nude  himself  master  of  iti 
dependencies,  which  consisted  of  eight 
towns ;  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Uatue  of  Jupiter  Imperator,  brought 
Citadel  of  Prnneste  stood,  vros  per-  by  Cindnnolus  from  Prsnesle,  to 
filmed  by  art  in  various  directions;  grace  bis  triumph  for  tbe  conquest  of 
both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  city,  this  drcumstance  was  re- 
miter,  as  well  as  for  secret  escape,  llie  rtntled. 
prospect  from  the  Citadel '  .-^  .  o.. 


have  been  Altars,  llie  shape  of  thii 
lower  Temple  was  apparently  square, 
and  iu  height  stupendous.  Some  parts 
of  the  WaUs,  belonging  to  the  first  and 
second  Terrace  oF  these  Temples,  dis- 
play apeciinena,  quite  perfect,  of  ancient 
Rcrnian  stone-work,  called  Opuj  in- 
cerlnDt,-  other  parts  exhibit  specimens 
of  reticulated  brick-worii ;  and  others 
resemble  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Fiesole. 
Thereare  three  Terraces,  on  tbe  highest 
of  which  stands  the  Chureh  of  S*.  Ro- 
salia (the  Burial-place  of  the  Princes 
of  Paleslrina],  adorned  with  Bji  un- 
finished but  finely  designed  Piel^,  by 
Uichael  Angela.  FVom  this  Church 
a  mule-path  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill,  where 
ofPreneste; 
except  Its  Gate  of  Et 
laagic  Walts,  still  in  high  pn 
within  these  Walls  sMnds 
Village,  vrhose  Church  c 
Picture  by  Pietro  da  Cortoi 
reports  ihat  the  rock,  on  which  tbe 


and  the  walk    1 


lither,    and 


distant  from  the  Lacua  Ga- 
the  Source  of  the  ^qua 
i  way  to  Rome,  stood 
nuj,  probably  so  called 


:  olhen.  repTHentine  the 

rtuhp;  and  Lundtden  tl 

onunentedltwJtlithiHaaatc 


[)  The  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Frsnaia 
lipenon  whaccaHilted  theOnclK. 
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antiquaries  to  be  Fabienseh  mentioned 
by  Pliny :  above  this  Village  is  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  where  probably  stood 
the  ancient  Arx  Atbana ;  and  a  little 
higher  than  the  Village  is  a  Plain, 
called  -Hannibars  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia 
(one  mile  distant),  is  less  oppressive 
during  summer,  though  perhnps  not 
more  salubrious,  than  that  of  Rome : 
and  the  country  is  beautiful ;  private 
lodging-houses  may  be  procured  at 
each  place ;  and  a  public  carriage 
goes  three  times  a  week,  during  sum- 
mer, from  Rome  to  Albano  ;  the  fare, 
for  going,  being  five  pauls,  and  the 
same  for  returning. 

OSTIX. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia 
(anciently  Ottia  Tiberina),  is  about 
sixteen  Roman  miles;  and  the  price 
commonly  charged  for  an  open  car- 
riage, with  six  places  and  three  horses, 
to  go  and  return,  is  five  scudi,  buo' 
namano  not  inclusive.  By  setting  out 
early,  this  excursion  may  be  accom- 
pli^ed  in  one  day  :  but,  as  MaV  aria 
prevails  dreadfully  at  Ostia,  it  should 
be  visited  in  cold  weather ;  and  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  this  pestiferous 
.air,  ought  not  to  encounter  it,  without 
•  drinking  a  glass  of  strong  wine.  The 
time  occupied  in  going  from  Rome  to 
*Ostia  is  about  three  hours  and  a  half; 
and,  in  returning,  about  four  hours. 
The  Road  is  good;  and  lies  on  a 
gentle  descent  parallel  with  the  Tiber; 
the  sinuosities  of  which  river  are,  on 
one  spot,  very  picturesque.  The 
country  near  Ostia  is  a  dreary  Marsh, 
interspersed  with  Salt-works,  and  a 
dead  Lake,  literally  covered  with  wild 
fowl. 

The  modem  road  to  Ostia  follows 
the  course  of  the  ancient  Via  Ostiensis. 
The  Porta  Trigeminal ,  which  appears 
to  have  stood  under  the  Priorata  di 
Malta,  between  tlie  Aventine  Hill 
and  Uie  Tiber,  was  likewise  called 
Porta  Ostiensis,  before  Aurelian  ex- 
t ended  the  walls  of  Rome ;  but  after 


that  period  the  Gate  now  called  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo  became  the  Porto  Ostientism 
Beyond  this  Gate  the  road  passes  the 
ancient  Almo,  consecrated  to  Cybde; 
thence  proceeding  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul ;  and  fartlier  on, 
passing  the  site  of  the  Ficus  Aiegandrif 
an  ancient  Roman  Village.  Upward 
of  four  miles  from  the  Grate  is  the 
Via  Laurentina,  still  a  carriage-road, 
which  leads  to  Decima  and  Prattica : 
and  nine  miles  from  Rome  is  the 
Pontedella  Refolu,an  ancient  Bridge, 
beyond  which  the  road  crosses  another 
ancient  Bridge  thrown  over  the  SaU^ 
TUB,  or  Salt-works,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  existed  in 
the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  Roman  hi^cN-ians, 
founded  Ostia.  Under  the  last-men- 
tioned Bridge  are  Ruins  of  an  Aque- 
duct. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  tlieir  time,  should,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  spot  leading  to  ancient 
Ostia  (from  which  the  mwlern  Town 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant), 
get  out  of  their  carriages,  and  send 
them  to  Castel  Fusano  (about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant),  where  stabling 
may  be  procured ;  and  where,  in  a 
Casino  which  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  persons  who  bring  tlieir  own 
dinner  are  usually  allowed  to  dine, 
for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two  mouths ;  and  is 
tlierefore  called  by  Virgil,  **  King 
of  homed  floods.'*  Near  one  of 
these  mouths  Ancus  Martins  founded 
Ostia ;  which  was,  in  ancient  days,  so 
pleasantly  situated,  that  the  Romans 
frequently  spent  part  of  the  year  there ; 
and  its  widely  spread  and  thickly 
scattered  ruins  prove  that  it  must  once 
have  been  large  and  populous.  The 
site  of  its  Walls,  which,  according  to 
appearance,  were  semicircular,  and 
remains  of  the  Towers  which  defended 
them,  may  still  be  discovered ;  al- 
though, generally  speaking,  Ostia  is 
more  completely  demolished  l)y  time, 
war,  excavations,  and  lime-kilns,  than 


(d)  Thus  named  in  honour  of  the  three  Homtii. 
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almost  any  other  ancient  town  of  La- 
tiura.      The  Theatre  likewise  may  be 
traced,  by  remains  of  some  of  the 
foundations  of  its  Seats ;  as  may  the 
Cella  of  a  Temple,  called  that  of  Jove, 
but  without  good  authority.    Its  walls 
are  constructed  with  brick,  and  nearly 
perfect:  they  exhibit  the  best  style 
of  Micient  Roman  architecture ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  cased  with  marble 
on  the  outside,  and  also  within :  and 
as  the  remains  of  the  Cornice,  Frieze, 
and  Architrave  resemble,  in  beauty 
of  execution,  the  embellishments  of 
Trajan's  Forum,  it  appears  probable 
that  this  temple  was  of  the  age  of 
Trajan.    Its  interior  displays  remains 
of  a  Cella,  under  which  is  a  Penetrate, 
or  Recess,  now  filled  with  earth.   The 
Vesdbule  of  this  Temple  seems  to 
have  been  fwrned  by  six  fluted  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order;  frag- 
ments of  which  may  be  discovered  in 
the  vicinity.      The  pavement  of  the 
Edifice  was  giallo  antico,  mixed  with 
Numidian  marble.     The  statue  of  the 
presiding  divinity  stood  on  a  lofty  pe- 
destal, similar  to  those  in  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome :  tlie  interior  of 
the  Building  likewise  contained  six 
Niches  for  other  statues ;  and  as  there 
is  no  appearance  of  windows,  perhaps 
it  was  lighted  by  means  of  its  door.* 
Beyond  the  remains  of  this  Temple  is 
a  Circular  Edifice,  with  niches,  and 
some  well-preserved  Paintings,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  exposed  to  the 
external  air.     This  edifice  is  called 
U  Area  di  Mercurio  ;  the  word  Area 
being  a  corruption  of  Area,     In  the 
same  mass  of  building  another  Apart- 
ment is  discoverable.     Farther  on  are 
four  Pedestals  with  ancient  Inscrip- 
tions, perfectly  legible ;  one  being  in 
honour  of  Julia,  the  Consort  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus :  and  still  farther,  that 
is,    still  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  are  a  Corinthian  Capital  of  the 
lower  ages,  and  a  building  called  Tor 


JBovacciana,  which  commands  this 
branch  of  the  river ;  where,  according 
to  Virgil,  ^neas  landed,  after  his 
fiight  from  Troy.  Although  the 
earth  here  has  gained  considerably  on 
the  water,  and  several  of  the  woods 
have  been  felled,  still,  the  savage  wild- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  awful 
magnificence  of  its  forests  of  gigantic 
maritime  stone-pines,  (extending  up- 
ward of  twenty  miles  along  the  coast), 
accord  well  with  this  description  in 
the  ^neid :  — 

**  The  Trojan,  ftom  the  main,  beheld  a  wood. 
Which,  thick  with  shades  and  dusky  horror, 

stood. 
Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 
With  whirlpools  dimpled;  and  with  down- 
ward force 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way. 
And  rolled  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 
W^ho  bathed  within,  or  basked  upon  his  side. 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  ap- 
plied. 
The  Captain  gives  command :  the  joyful  train 
Glides  throu^  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaves 
the  main." 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a 
green  field,  in  a  semicircular  shape, 
which  probably  was  the  ancient  Port ; 
though   the   spot  so  denominated   is 
nearer  to  modern  Ostia,  and  opposite 
to  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jove.    Con- 
tiguous to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a  Ferry 
to  the  IxoUi  Sacra,  a  flat,  square  piece 
of  ground,  about  half  a  league  broad, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  between 
Ostia  and  Porto ;  and  is  formed  into 
an  island  by  the  two  mouths  of  the 
Tiber :  it  was  probably  called  Sacra^ 
l>ecause  festivals  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  celebrated  there.     In 
order  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Harbour 
made  hy  Claudius,  and  the  i'uins  of  the 
Toum  of  Porto,  built  by  Trajan,  and 
anciently   denominated   Portus,  it   is 
necessary   to   cross   the    Isola  Sacra, 
toward   the   western    mouth   of   the 
Tiber,  called   Fiumicino ;    by  which 
mouth  vessels  going  to  Rome  now* 


(c)  The  magnificent  columns,  and  other 

(»reciou8  marbles,  which  embellish  the  Pa- 
azzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  this  Temple ;  and  amongthe  Ruins 


still  seen  at  Ostia  is  a  block  of  AfHcan  marble, 
nineteen  feet  six  inches  long,  four  feet  ten 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  deep. 
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enter  the  river.  Here  was  the  Clau. 
dian  Harbour,  and  the  Light-house 
resembling  the  famous  Pharos,  at 
Alexandria,  and  built  upon  the  wreck 
of  a  huge  vessel  which  had  been  em- 
ployed,  by  Caligula,  in  transporting 
an  immense  obelisk  from  Egypt  to 
Rome.  Trajan  added  an  interior  Ba- 
sin, now  denominated  Logo  Tmjano ; 
in  which  remains  of  Magazines  and 
Docks  are  still  discoverable ;  its  form 
is  a  hexagon  :  but  the  once  celebrated 
Claudian  Harbour  is  now  a  Pool  of 
Stagnant  Water ;  and  the  Town  of 
Portus  a  Mass  of  Ruins ;  among 
which  nothing  can  be  distinguished 
but  its  Circumference  and  its  Aque- 
duct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to  the 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Chigi  Casino, 
is  a  long  one :  and  persons  fearful  of 
encountering  fatigue,  should  send  their 
horses  to  be  baited  at  modern  Ostia, 
instead  of  the  Chigi  Casino ;  where 
the  magnificent  maritime  stone-pines, 
and  some  gigantic  Amphorse,  taken 
according  to  report  from  the  younger 
Pliny*s  Villa  Laurentina,  alone  merit 
notice.  This  Villa,  which  he  calls 
*'  commodious  but  not  splendid,*' 
although  from  his  own  description  it 
appears  to  have  been  magnificent, 
stood  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance 
of  seventeen  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
remains  of  its  foundations  may  be 
traced  in  the  Villa  Sacchetti,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  Chigi  Casino. 

Modem  Ostia  is  a  dirty,  wretched 
place,  which  affords  no  accommodation 
for  Travellers ;  neither  does  it  usually 
contain  more  than  an  hundred  inhabit- 
ants during  winter,  and  in  summer 
not  a  quarter  part  of  that  number : 
though  lately  the  extension  of  the  Salt- 
works has  increased  the  residents  at 
Ostia ;  but  they  all  look  cadaverous  ; 
and  a  country  once  teeming  with 
healthful  inhabitants  of  the  human 
species,  is  now  occupied  by  immense 
herds  of  buffaloes,  vast  flocks  of  wild 
fowl,  wild  boars,  deer,  and,  in  the 
forests,  wolves. 


NETTUNO  AND  ARDKA. 

This  is  an  interesting  excursion 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
territory ;  and  the  road,  for  a  light 
and  strong  caieche,  is  not  dangerous, 
provided  the  driver  be  careful. 

From  Rome  the  usual  way  of  going 
is  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  the 
Osteria  delle  Fratochie;  whence,  to 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Bo- 
vilite,  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  paces.  BovUlee  was,  accord- 
ing to  Martial,  the  first  Station  on  the 
Via  Appia  ;  and  exhibits  remains  of  a 
small  circular  building  closed  at  the 
top  by  a  dome,  and  composed  of  very 
large  stones,  which  seem  to  have  been 
fastened  together  with  iron  or  bronze 
cramps ;  it  probably  was  a  sepulchral 
monument ;  and  near  it  are  consider- 
able remains  of  a  small  Theatre,  and 
vestiges  of  a  Circus.  From  BoviUa 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  the  Os- 
teria di  Civita,  on  a  good  road,  which 
appears  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  AtUiatina;  and  hence  to 
Carroceto  there  is  no  wheel-track  but 
a  greensward,  which,  beyond  that 
town,  is  exchanged,  as  far  as  Nettuno, 
for  deep  sand  and  endless  woods. 

On  a  sylvan  hill,  called  Monte 
Giove,  near  the  Osteria  di  Civita,  and 
between  two  wheel-tracks,  one  leading 
to  Conca  on  the  left,  the  other  to 
Nettuno  on  the  right,  stood  Corioli, 
once  a  celebrated  town  :  and  at  Conca, 
to  the  left  of  Nettuno,  are  ruins  of 
Satricum,  a  large  city,  which  Camillus 
took  by  assault,  after  he  had  subdued 
the  Veientines.  Nettuno,  a  small 
town,  erected  during  the  middle  ages 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune,  is  near  two  miles  from  An- 
tium;  and  Astura  is  six  miles  (by 
land  or  sea)  from  Nettuno.  Antlum, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Rome,  and  now 
called  Porto  d*Anzo,  was  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Volscians ;  and,  according 
to  tradition,  derives  its  origin  from  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  In  remote 
ages  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Antium 
was  very  famous,  and  her  statue  there 
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is  reported  to  have  given  oracles  by  a 
nodding  of  the  head.  Nero,  a  native 
of  Antiunif  expended  considerable 
sums  in  providing  it  with  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour ;  the  original  port  having 
been  destroyed  by  Numicius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  284 :  but  Nero*s  bar- 
bour,  the  temples,  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, &c.  all  fell  a  prey  to  the  mer- 
ciless Saracens;  by  whom  the  town 
was  annihilated. 

Persons  inclined  to  visit  the  Circean 
Promontory,  now  called  Monte  Fe- 
lice, might  go  thither  from  JrUiumi 
by  way  of  Astura;  and  would  find 
objects  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
ancient  Port,  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Circe,  the  Pelasgic  Walls  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Citadel,  together  with 
the  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Lucullus ; 
all  of  which  may  be  traced  on  this 
insulated  spot,  denominated  in  former 
times  Ctrcaum,  from  having  been  the 
domain  of  Circe. 

Another  road  goes  from  Anlium  in 

the   opposite   direction,    parallel,    for 

some  miles,  with  the  sea  shore;  and 

then,  turning  to  the  right,  at  Torre  di 

San  Lorenzo,  leads  in  a  direct  line  to 

Ardea.     This  road,  though  rough,  is 

practicable  for    carriages ;    and   the 

drive   occupies   about    three   hours : 

magnificent  forest-scenery  embellishes 

this  road ;  but  as  a  considerable  part 

of  it  traverses  very  thick  woods,  where 

tracks  of  tlie  wheels  of  charcoal-carts 

cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  it 

is  necessary  to  take  a  well-experienced 

Guide,  at  Porto  d'Anzo,  to  point  out 

the   way  to    Ardea,   the  distance  to 

which  place  from  Antium  is  computed 

to  be  twelve  miles. 

Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutiili, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Danae, 
the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  the 
Argives,  long  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  was  certainly  a  place  of  high 
antiquity,  because  Strabo  distinguishes 
it  as  the  ancient  Ardea.  It  is  cele- 
brated  for  having  been  the  Metropolis 
of  Turous,  and  must  have  enjoyed, 
during  the  infancy  of  Rome,  a  con- 
siderablc  degree  of  power ;  as  it  con- 


tributed mainly,  at  that  period,  to  the 
foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain.    It 
is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  the  Ro- 
man history  till  thetimeof  Tarquinius 
Superbus ;  who,  as  we  collect  from 
that  source,  was  besieging  Ardea  at 
the    moment   when    the    memorable 
event  occurred  which  led  to  his  expul- 
sion from  Rome.     After  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  Roman  govern* 
mcnt,  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  raised ; 
and  the  Ardeata>,  in  the  days  of  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  received  a   Romaa 
Colony  led  by  that  eminent  patriot : 
they  likewise  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Camillus  during  his  exile ;  and  under 
his  command  were  enabled  to  succour 
Rome,  by  defeating  a  large  number 
of  Gauls  who  had  advanced  toward 
Ardea  in  quest  of  booty,  and,  af^er- 
wards,  by  contributing  to  the  decisive 
victory  which  freed   Rome  from  in- 
vaders.    A  second  Colony  seems  to 
have  been  sent  to  Ardea  under  the 
Emperor    Adrian.      Pliny  mentions 
paintings,  older  than  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  as   having  existed  during 
his  time  in  the  temples  of  Ardea ; 
and  he  adds  that,  although  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  colouring  of  these  paints 
ings  remained  as  fresh  as  when  first 
done.      A  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Citadel  of  Ardea,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  is  still 
in  existence ;  and  a  few  modern  cot* 
tages,  a  church,  and  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  lower  ages,  which  last  now  be- 
longs to  the  Cesarini  family,  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress.     The 
eminence    upon   which    this  fortress, 
stood  is  insulated,  volcanic,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  of  tufo,  heightened 
by  walls  consisting  of  square  masses 
of   tufo,   not   extremely   large,    and 
placed  in  parallel  lines  one  above  the 
other.     These  Walls  appear  to  have 
been  about  six  feet  wide.  They  are,  in 
form,  quadrilateral,  and  strengthened 
by   Towers,    one  of  which  remains 
tolerably  perfect :    it  does   not  rest 
upon  the  Wall;  but  is  built  like  a 
buttress,  at  the  base  of  the  *"'-  --^k, 
and  rises  coi\MdcT«\>Vf  ^ 
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of  the  wall,  presenting  in  fh>nt  two 
acute  angles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Walls  is  in  wonderfully  good  pre- 
servation,  and  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  without  the  aid  of  cement; 
but  the  tufo  in  the  upper  part  is  con- 
siderably worn  by  time,  and  repaired 
with  mortar  and  Ronum  bricks.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  report  of  Travellers, 
several  towns  of  Greece  exhibit  re- 
mains of  walls  similar  to  those  of  Ar- 
dea ;  which  would,  however,  were  the 
masses  of  tufo  they  are  built  with  some- 
what larger,  resemble  the  Etruscan 
walls  of  Veii.  The  Town  of  Ardea 
evidently  stood  at  the  foot  of  its  Cita- 
del,  in  a  most  unhealthy  situation ; 
and  remains  of  Baths  and  Buildings 
constructed  with  reticulated  brick- 
work, may  still  be  traced  in  the 
marshes  under  the  rocks.  The  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village  is  through 
a  Grateway,  apparently  constructed 
during  the  lower  ages. 

Among  the  cottages  in  the  village, 
still  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ardea, 
is  a  Wine-House  where  bacon,  hams, 
and  macaroni  are  sold ;  and'  where 
Travellers  who  bring  their  own  dinner 
may  have  it  cooked  by  their  own  ser- 
vants, or  by  the  owner  of  the  wine- 
house  :  and  the  Cesarini  family,  if  a 
proper  application  be  made  to  them, 
will  give  titieir  agent  at  Ardea  an  order 
to  provide  Travellers  with  an  eating 
room  and  beds  in  the  Villa  Cesarini. 

On  a  rising  ground,  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  Ardea,  is  the  SUe  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  contiguous  to  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  an  Elephant-park. 

On  quitting  Ardea  to  proceed  to 
Rome  the  Traveller  crosses  a  streamlet 
denominated  the  Incastro  ;  beyond 
which  are  two  ancient  roads,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  Via  Ardeatina ; 
one  laids  to  the  Porta  di  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  meeting  the  Via  Ajij)ia  at  a  little 
Church,  called  JDomine  quo  vadis ; 
the  other,  which  Is  at  the  present 
moment  (183!)  passable  for  light  car- 
riages, 1»m1s  to  the  Porta  Ostiensis, 
now  called  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo. 
Bjr  the  former  road,  the  distance  be- 


twteen  Ardea  and  Rome  is  called 
seventeen  miles ;  and,  by  the  latter, 
somewhat  more.  About  three  hours 
and  a  half  are  usually  occupied  in 
going  by  the  last-named  road  to  the 
Porta  Ostiensis.  There  is  another 
road  from  Ardea  to  Rome  through 
Prattica,  the  ancient  Lavirdum  /  but 
persons  who  travel  in  a  carriage  should 
endeavour  to  learn  the  state  of  this 
road  before  they  venture  to  pursue  it. 
LavirUum  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  ^neas,  who  named  it  after  his 
consort,  Lavinia;  and  when  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Lanrentum,  the 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Latium,  was 
destroyed,  its  inhabitants  took  refuge 
at  Lavinium;  incorporating  them- 
selves with  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
who  were  consequently  called  Lau- 
rentes-Lavinates.  Tlie  Numicus,  a 
rivulet  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
^neas  was  drowned,  may  still  be  seen 
to  the  west  of  Prattica ;  and,  farther 
to  the  west,  near  the  termination  of 
the  Via  Laurentina,  is  Torre  Paterno, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  adjacent  to, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Laurentum* 

CIVITAV£CCHIA,  VITULONIA,  A»D 
TOSCANELLA. 

The  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  which 
derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
Church  of  that  Saint,  on  the  Via  Ft- 
tellia,  leads  to  Civitavecchia.  This 
Gate  is  situated  on  the  Mons  JardculuSy 
which  hill,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
called  I4on8  Aurea,  now  corrupted 
into  Montoria.  The  Fw  Aurelia 
extends  from  this  Gate  to  Civita- 
vecchia, passing  under  one  of  the 
magnificent  arches  of  Trajan  *s  Aque- 
duct, wliich  comes  from  the  farthest 
side  of  the  Locus  Sabatinus,  now 
Bracciano.  No  very  interesting  objects 
present  themselves  on  this  road,  except 
the  Lake  of  Alsietinus,  and  the  con- 
tiguous ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Atsium,  from  which  the  Lake  derives 
its  name :  they  are  situated  near  the 
sea ;  as  likewise  was  the  ancient 
Pi/rgi,  now  the  Castello  di  S".  Severa, 
in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Civitavecchia. 
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The  Lake  of  Alsietinus  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying Trajan's  Aqueduct:  but  tlie 
muddy  and  unwholesome  water  of 
this  Lake  was  brought  to  Rome  for 
the  use  of  Augustus's  Naumadiia 
only ;  whereas  the  water  of  the  ScUhif- 
Unot  being  clear  and  good,  served  for 
all  the  uses  of  life. 

Civitavecchia,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-seven  miles  from  Rome, 
is  a  small  but  populous  Free  Port : 
and  originally  bore  the  appellation  of 
Trqjani  PortuSy  because  its  harbour 
(a  magnificent  work)  was  constructed 
by  order  of  Trajan  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  o£ 
burden  on  a  coast  previously  destitute 
of  shelter.  Two  immense  piers  formed 
this  harbour,  which  was  semicircular ; 
and  an  island,  consisting  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone  sunk  in  the  sea,  was 
artificially  made  to  serve  as  a  breaks 
water,  and  likewise  to  support  a  pharos. 
The  Town,  of  which  this  harbour  was 
the  Port,  bore  the  name  of  Centum- 
cdUe;  but,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  its  inhabitants  built  and 
occupied  another  town,  farther  from 
tile  sea:  afterwards,  however,  they 
rebuilt  tlie  old  town,  which  was, 
in  consequence,  denominated  Civita- 
vecchia. Trajan  had  a  villa  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Previous  to  leaving  Civitavecchia, 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
private  recommendations  for  every 
halting- place  between  that  Sea^port 
and  Viterbo. 

From  Civitavecchia  to  Corneto  the 
distance  is  twelve  miles.  Hie  latter 
town  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
this  work,  as  celebrated  for  the  beau* 
tiful  Etruscan  pottery,  found  in  its 
neighbouring  ancient  burial-places: 
above-ground,  however,  it  possesses 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  Church, 
the  principal  door  of  which  is  arched, 
and  ornamented  with  Mosaics  of  por- 
phyry and  other  precious  marbles, 
much  injured  by  time.     It  has  like- 


wise been  already  mentioned  that  this 
town  stands  near  the  site  of  Tar- 
quifiiumy  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Tarchon,  who  assisted 
^neas  against  Turnus.  Tarquinium 
became  a  Roman  Colony  under  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  who  was  either  born 
or  educated  there.  From  Corneto  to 
the  Hamlet  of  Montalto,  anciently 
Forum  Aureliay  the  road  is  very  bad> 
and  the  distance  about  twelve  miles  : 
thence  to  Ponte  dell'  Abbadia  (about 
eight  miles)  the  road  continues  bad, 
though  passable:  but,  in  March,  1830, 
a  bridge  on  this  road  was. so  much 
broken,  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  porters,  no  carriage  could  be  con- 
veyed over  it.  Ponte  dell'  Abbadia, 
near  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  is  a  very 
grand  and  a  very  ancient  Etruscan 
Bridge,  consisting  of  one  high  and  wide 
arch,  spanning  a  wild  and  picturesque 
ravine,  through  which  flows  a  rivulet 
called  the  Fiora.  Contiguous  to  this 
Bridge,  which  is  too  narrow  to  be 
crossed  by  a  modem  carriage,  stands  a 
small  Building  of  the  middle  ages,  now 
occupied  by  Custom-house  Officers : 
and  in  this  vicinity  lies  a  piece  of  flat, 
uncultivated  land,  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  watered  by  the  Fiora, 
and  supposed,  by  the  Prince  of  Canino^ 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vituloitia^ 
one  of  the  largest,  most  enlightened, 
and  most  powerful  Cities  of  Etruria; 
but,  respecting  the  precise  situation  of 
which,  historians  declare  themselves 
ignorant;  though  it  was  known  to  have 
stood  at  a  short  distance  inland  from  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  on 
which  tlie  produce  of  the  iron-mines  of 
Elba  were,  in  early  ages,  landed.^  It 
was  likewise  known  to  be  famous  for 
mineral  Baths,  which  were  restored, 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  Proconsul  Minucius :  and 
the  Prince  of  Canino,  several  yeara 
since,  discovered,  on  his  Canino  estate, 
ruins  of  ancient  Baths,  marble  pave- 
ments, large  rooms  with  steps  leading 
into  them,  and  aqueducts  which  sup- 


(<i)  The  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba  is,  at  the  preient  moment,  <UteinbMVA!^QaH3cw>3^^^^x«. 
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plied  them  with  water.  Tlie  Prince 
re*ettabU8hed  these  Baths,  now  called 
CaMane;  and,  by  so  doing,  found 
among  Uieir  ruins  a  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  relative  to  Municius ;  and 
likewise  a  very  fine  statue,  in  marble, 
of  Hygeia.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1828,  a  subterraneous  vault  was 
accidentally  opened,  not  far  from  an 
eminence,  called  Monte  Cucumella, 
in  the  plain  of  Cavalupo:  the  vault 
was  found  to  contain  Etruscan  vases ; 
and  this  circumstance  induced  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  to  whom  Monte  Cu- 
cumella,  with  the  contiguous  ground, 
belongs,  to  make  excavations  in  the 
plain,  near  the  Ponte  delPAbbadia, 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cucumeila, 
on  a  plot  of  ground  containing  about 
four  acres,  English :  and  these  ex- 
cavations brought  to  light,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  above  two 
thousand  vases  and  paterae ;  superb  in 
size  and  form,  beautifully  painted, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  ap- 
parently executed  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  utmost  height  of  per- 
fection. Among'  the  vases  was  one 
inscribed  V1©LONO  +  ei,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  painting;  the  subject  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be,  the  people  of 
Vitulonia,  represented  by  a  matron 
and  a  male  figure,  who  are  doing 
homage  to  the  ancient  Bacchus :  and 
this  circumstance,  united  with  the 
immense  number,  and  transcendent 
beauty,  of  the  disentombed  vases  and 
paters,  superadded  to  the  discovery 
of  the  mineral  Baths,  led  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  conclude,  that  his  exca- 
vations had  fortunately  been  made  on 
the  site  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vitulonia. 
The  Prince's  conclusion  is  supported 
bv  the  additional  circumstance  of  there 
being,  at  the  present  moment,  near 
the  excavations,  and  contiguous  to 
each  other,  three  Etruscan  Bridges 
thrown  over  the  Fiora ;  one  of  them 
(the  Ponte  dell*  Abbadia)  entire ;  the 

(e)  The  Canino  vases  and  paterae  appear,  ge- 
nerally speakine,  to  have  been  found  in  tombs 
of  tufo  not  buned  very  deep  in  the  soil :  and 
^a*  we  are  told  that,  before  the  foundation  of 


others  in  ruins;  and  all  three  ap- 
parently constructed  to  connect  two 
parts  of  a  city. 

After  Vitulonia  was  destroyed,  a 
Town,  denominated  Vulcioy  appears 
to  have  risen  on  its  site;  and,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians, 
was,  as  Piiny  relates,  consumed  by 
fire  from  Heaven.  Judging,  however, 
by  the  surrounding  tufo,  and  likewise 
by  the  name  of  the  town,  it  was  more 
probably  consumed  in  consequence  of 
its  vicinity  to  some  active  volcano; 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  ejected 
the  fire  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  Heaven.  The  inhabitants  of 
ViUcia  numbered  their  years  by  driving 
nails  into  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan 
divinity  Nortia :  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  Etruscans  who  taught  this 
mode  of  marking  time  Xo  Tarquinius- 
Priscus  and  his  Roman  subjects. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Monte  Cucumeila,  and  those  made  by 
the  Signori  Candeliori  of  Rome,  on 
tlie  right  bank  of  the  Fiora,  have 
yielded,  beside  vases  and  paterae  of  the 
most  magnificent  description,  bronzes, 
gold  ornaments,  ivory,  camei,  and 
intagli ;  and  several  of  these  antiquities 
may  now  (1 831 )  be  seen  at  Musignano, 
a  Villa  near  Canino ;  the  remainder 
have  been  sent  to  Rome.*  From 
Ponte  deir  Abbadia  to  the  small  town 
of  Canino,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  the  road  is  bad  :  and  from 
Canino  to  Toscanella  (about  eight 
miles)  the  road  is  very  indifierent. 

Toscanella  contains  two  exceedingly 
curious  and  very  ancient  Churches ; 
one  being  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore ;  the  other  to  San  Pietro  ; 
and  this  last  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  Mosaics,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
the  Basilica  of  S*.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome.  The  Columns  of  the  Nave 
and  Crypt  are,  many  of  them,  ancient, 
and  of  various  materials,  sizes,  and- 

Rome,  Vitulonia  was  destroyed,  these  mas^ 
terly  productions  of  art  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  a  very  early  period. 
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orders ;  one,  in  the  Crypt,  being  of  a 
sqaare  shape,  and  Anted.  In  the 
Church  is  a  singular  Monument;  it 
appears  to  be  Etruscan;  and  was, 
perhaps^  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
removed  dience  to  the  Church.  Other 
ancient  Edifices  are  seen  at  Toscanella, 
which  is  a  curious  and  picturesque 
ptace.  IVom  Toscanella  to  Viterbo, 
about  sixteen  miles,  the  road  is  bad. 
A  better  and  less  circuitous  road  may 
be  found  fWim  Cometo  to  Viterbo; 
but  it  goes  in  a  different  and  less  in- 
teresting direction. 

VKU. 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Veii ; 
one,  by  the  Via  Caisia,  to  Storta  and 
Isola  Famesina,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  Roman  miles  and  a  half;  the 
other,  partly  by  the  Via  Cassia,  and 
partly  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera ;  and  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  which  conjecture 
places  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Veii, 
a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten 
Roman  miles.  The  former  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages  the  whole 
way,  the  latter  is  considered  as  being 
only  in  part  a  strada  carrozzabile  (to 
use  an  excellent  Italian  phrase) ;  as 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  Tra- 
▼ellers,  in  order  to  reach  Veii,  are 
compelled  to  quit  the  ancient  Fla- 
minian  road^  and  to  proceed  by  a 
bridle-path  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera,  now  called  the  Varca,  or 
Valca. 

The  usual  price  demanded  for  the 
hire  of  a  light  open  carriage,  with 
four  places  and  two  horses,  going 
and  returning  the  same  day,  but  not 
including  buonamano,  is  four  scudi. 

Veii,  reputed  to  have  been  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  city  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation,  stood, 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  on  high  and  steep  rocks,  at 
the  distance  of  an  hundred  stadia, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  ancient 
Roman    miles,  from    Rome.      Dio- 


nysius also  tells  us  it  was  in  sIm 
similar  to  Athens ;  which  Thticy- 
dides  represents  as  having  been,  in 
his  time,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  in  circuit.  Veii  became  a  Ro> 
man  colony  under  Julius  Caesar; 
who  divided  its  lands  among  his 
soldiers :  but,  during  the  civil  wars 
subsequent  to  bis  death,  it  was  neariy 
destroyed.  This  fact  is  recorded  by 
Lucan.  Veii,  however,  rose  again 
iVom  its  ashes ;  and  under  the  deno^ 
mination  of  Colonia  Veiens  was  raised 
to  municipal  rank,  probably  by  Tibe- 
rius, whose  statue,  with  several  other 
monuments  relative  to  his  reign,  were 
discovered,  not  very  long  since,  on  a 
spot  which  the  new  Town  appears  to 
have  occupied.  Veii  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny ;  and  was  still  in  existence  under 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theo«> 
dosian. 

The  lofty  mass  of  rocks  between 
Isola  and  the  spot  where  the  Citadtl 
of  Veii  is  supposed  to  have  stood, 
precisely  corresponds  with  Dionyshis's 
account  of  the  position  of  the  ancient 
City ;  and  as  two  branches  of  the 
Cremera  surrounded  this  mass  of 
rocks,  a  town  seated  on  their  sum* 
mits  and  defended  by  huge  walls  (as 
appears  from  Livy),  must  have  been 
peculiarly  strong  at  a  period  when 
gunpowder  was  not  used  in  warfare. 
The  distance  from  Veii  to  Rome, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius,  likewise 
points  out  these  rocks  as  the  site  of 
Veii ;  for  although  it  cannot  be  quite 
eleven  ancient  miles  from  Rome,  by 
the  Via  Cassin,  to  these  rocks,  and  is 
somewhat  less  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
we  should  recollect  that,  when  Veii 
was  the  Rival  of  Rome,  the  latter  did 
not  extend  to  the  present  Gate,  called 
Porta  del  Popolo,  from  which  the 
distance  to  Storta  on  one  road,  and 
to  the  first  post  on  the  otlier,  is 
measured.  Moreover,  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans reckoned  their  distanees  'ttom 
the  Forum  Romanum ;  and  theoM 
to  the  supposed  site  of  Veil  is  d 
twelve  ancient   miles.*      Didiq 


Or)  Five  modern  Roman  mHct  appear  to  make  about  six  miles  of  tYi«  axM^ftCk^  VOflGMMt 
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alio  says,  that  when  the  Fabii,  fol-  i 
lowed  by  their  clients  and  friends,  in 
number  about  four  thousand,  marched 
against   the   Veientines,   the   former 
erected,  near  the  Cremera,  and  adja- 
cent to  Veii,  a  large   CatteUuvh  to 
serve  as  a  retreat  for  their  little  army. 
He  adds  that  they  chose,  for  the  site 
of  this  Cattellum,  a  precipitous  and 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  calling  their 
work,   after  the  river  near  which  it 
was  built,  the  Castdlum  of  the  Cre- 
mera :  and  persons  who  examine  the 
high  and  precipitous  rock  upon  which 
Isola  stands,  the  deep  foss^,  and  the 
river  by  which  it  is  defended,  will 
find  that  this  hill  completely  answers 
Dionysius's    description ;    moreover, 
it  is  adjacent  (though  not  close)  to 
ancient    Walls   evidently    Etruscan; 
and  which,  judging  from  their  situ- 
ation and  extent,  encompassed  Veii. 
The  strong  position  of  Isola,  however, 
has  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  tlie  Citadel  of  Veii,  and  not  the 
Castellum  of  the  Fabii,  stood  there  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is 
mrged,  that  a  nation  so  much  enlight- 
ened as  the  Etruscans,  were  unlikely 
to  have  neglected  availing  themselves 
of   the  advantage  of   placing    their 
Acropolis   in  a  situation  better  for- 
tified by  nature  than  any  other  spot 
in  the  neighbourhood.     But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Isola  is  far  from 
being  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
a  large    Acropolis;    neither  does  it 
communicate  with  the  walls  of  Veii : 
whereas  the  hill  on  which  the  Citadel 
more  probably  stood,  is  contiguous  to 
the  Walls,  very  capacious,  fortified  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
Cremera,  and  close  to  that  Gate  of 
Veii  wbich  was  situated   nearest  to 
Rome :    consequently,    there   seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  the   Citadel 
stood  on  this  hill,  and  that  Isola  was 
the  Castellum  of  the  Fabii. 

The  precise  site  of  the  town  of  Veii 

(A)  As  almost  every  hill  in  Etruria  appears 

to  have  been  the  dte  of  a  town,  Zanchi  pro- 

haiAjr  found  the  walls  of  one  of  these  towns, 

aad mistook U Hor  Veil:  and  as  grottoes  may 


was  long  disputed    by  antiquaries ; 
some  of  whom  placed  it  at   Castel- 
nuovo,  the  second  post  from  Rome, 
on    the    Via  Flaminia.      Eutropius 
fixes  it  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  from  Rome;   ftnd  Zanchi  as- 
serts that  it  was  situated  in  the  wood 
of  Baccano  and  Montelupoli,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Cassia,  at  the  distance 
from    Rome    given    by    Eutropius. 
Zanchi   adds,  that  he  saw,   on   this 
spot,  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and 
other  buildings,  columns,  &c.  ^ ;  and 
even  traced  Camillus*s  celebrated  Cu' 
nicfdus,  or  mine,  with  the  pits   by 
which  his  soldiers  entered  the  Citadel. 
But   whoever  attends   to  Livy*s  ac- 
count of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Veii,  will  surely  be  of  opinion  that  so 
considerable  a  distance  as  eighteen 
miles,  could  not  have  existed  between 
this  city  and  Rome :  and  further,  we 
learn,  from  Livy ,  that  previous  to  the 
time  when    Camillus  captured  Veii, 
some   of  the   Etruscans,    who    were 
forming     a    league    to    attack     the 
Roman  territories,  earnestly  solicited 
the  Veientines  to  join  this  league,  — - 
not  merely   because   their    city   was 
the  strongest  in   Etruria,   but    like- 
wise because  it  was  the  nearest  to 
Rome. 

Persons  who  go  on  horseback  to 
Veii,  by  the  Fiaminian  road,  pass  the 
spot,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera, 
conjectured  to  be  that  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  as  the  grave  of  the 
three  hundred  and  six  Fabii  who  fell 
there,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  with 
the  Veientines :  and  persons  who  take 
this  road  likewise  have  the  advantage 
of  passing  close  to  the  eminence  on 
which  conjecture  places  the  Citadel  of 
Veii.  The  Walls  of  the  Town  (judg- 
ing from  appearances)  were  above 
seven  miles  in  circumference,  like 
those  of  Athens :  and  the  beautiful 
surrounding  country,  from  its  riches 
in  flocks  and  grain,  precisely  answers, 

usually  be  discovered  among  the  foundations 
of  ancient  cities,  he  might  naturally  suppose 
ruins  of  this  description  to  have  been  Ca- 
miUus's  pits  and  Cumculus. 
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at  the  present  moment,  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Dionysius. 

Persons  who  go  by  the  carriage- 
road  to  Isola  Farnesina  will  find,  on 
the  right,  soon  after  passing  La  Storta, 
a  wheel-track  to  Isola,  which  is  situ- 
ated about  half  a  mile  off.     On  arriy- 
ing  at  the  latter  village,  strangers 
should    send   for    the    Cicerone,   to 
conduct  them  to  the  Water-miU;  and 
thence  to  the  Height*  on  which   VeU 
stood.     This  circuit  cannot  be  made 
in  a  carriage :  but  a  couple  of  quiet 
saddle-horses    may    occasionally    be 
procured  at  Isola,  to  assist  persons 
incapable  of  walking  far.     The  dis- 
tance from  Isola  to  the  Mill  is  about 
half  a  mile.     Hence  it  is  advisable  to 
proceed  to  a  Coppice,  a  full  mile  and 
half  distant ;  where,  beyond  two  Pat/is 
on  the  right,  a  third  presents  itself, 
and  leads  through  the  Coppice  to  the 
terminadon  of  the  rocks.     This  Cop- 
pice,  now  peopled  with  goats  and 
nightingales  (the  latter  in  uncommon 
numbers),  was  evidently  part  of  the 
City.     Hence  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
scend to  the  Ponte  Sodo,  where  Ca- 
vities,  through  which  water  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
City,  may  still  be  discovered.     The 
Ponte  Sodo  is  a  natural  Bridge  over 
a  long  subterranean  watercourse,  open 
at  both  ends,  with  the  Cremera  flow- 
ing through  it.       The    size  of  this 
water-course,  judging  from  the  eye, 
seems  to  be  about  an  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
broidth.     Its  appearance  strongly  re- 
sembles  the   Emissario    at   Albano ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  Etruscan  Aruspez, 
who  constructed  the  latter,  might  have 
borrowed  ideas  from  the  former. 

Near  the  Ponte  Sodo  are  remains 
of  an  Aqueduct  i  and  not  far  distant, 
on  the  right,  are  Ruins  of  an  Etruscan 
Bridge,  evidently  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Veii.     Contiguous  to  this  part  of 

(0  The  walls  of  Veii  resemble  those  which 
cupport  the  Agger  of  Serviiw  Tuilius,  in  the 
gaiden  of  Sallust  at  Rome. 

{k)  This  statue,  and  that  of  another  mem. 
ber  of  the  imperial  family,  found  near  it,  ore 
now  deposited  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vati- 


the  City  is  a  Descent,  which  leads,  in 
a  circuitous  line,  to  a  spot  containing 
a  cons&ierttble  number  of  Rocks,  cut 
into  small  niches,  apparently  for  cine- 
rary urns.     Several  of  these  Niches 
are  shaped  like  a  Greek  Delta ;  and 
one  of  the   Rocks  is  hewn  into  a 
Sepulchral  Chamber,  the  interior  of 
which  has  a  recess  sufficiently  spacious 
to  contain  a  large  sarcophagus.     The 
exterior  part  of  the  Sepulchre  has  no 
decoration  but  a  simple   pediment. 
These    Rocks,    which  are  detached 
from    each    other,    occupy    a    large 
circular  piece  of  land,  and  appear 
to  have  been  part  of  the  Etruscan 
Necropolis  of  Veii ;  after  examining 
which,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  towara 
Isola,   and  walk  under  the  walls  of 
VeU  to  a  fragment  of  them,  which 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  natural  rock, 
faced  with  Niches,  for  cinerary  urns, 
and  supported  by  hewn  stones,  in  form 
oblong,  placed  regulariy  in  straight 
lines,  one  above  another,   and  of  an 
immense    size.  *      From    this    point 
strangers  are  conducted  on  stepping- 
stones,    across  the   Cremera,    which 
washes  the  walls,  and  appears  to  have 
been,  in   early  ages,  a  considerable 
river,    though    now  reduced   to  an 
insignificant  streamlet.    Hence  a  Path 
through  the  inferior  Ditch  leads  to  a 
Field  denominated  the  Roman  Forum, 
because  a  very  fine  statue  (already 
mentioned)  of  Tiberius  seated  ^,  ca- 
pitals and  shafts  of  columns,  with 
other  architectural  ornaments,  made 
of  splendid  marbles,  were  found  in 
this  vicinity ;  where  probably,  there- 
fore,  was   the   Roman   town    called 
Colonia  Veiens,  as  the  Etruscans  did 
not,  in  their  edifices,  employ  marble. 
From  die  Forum  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Columbarium,  said  to  have 
been    constructed    in    the    days    of 
Augustus,    or    his    successor;     and 
thence,  during  the  spring,   and  the 

can :  and  as  Veil  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
under  the  early  Roman  Emperors,  the  dis- 
covery  of  these  statues  on  a  spot  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  Forum,  is  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  the  city  in  question  vi«*\€v\. 
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early  part  of  summer,  H  is  necessary 
to  return,  by  the  Mill,  to  Isola; 
every  other  path  being  rendered  im- 
practicable by  the  com,  which  covers 
almost  the  whole  site  <^  VeiL 

From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street 
led  to  one  of  the  City  Gates,  situated 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Citadel ;  and  if  the  com  be  not 
high  above  the  ground,  it  is  advisable, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Mill,  to 
take  the  opposite  direction,  walking 
parallel  with  the  ancient  Street  to  a 
remnant  of  its  Patfemenif  quite  perfect, 
near  which  is  a  path,  on  the  left,  lead- 
ing up  the  rocks  to  a  very  capacious 
piece  of  flat  ground,  strewed  in  all 
directions  with  fragments  of  masonry, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  light  by   the 
plough.      Some  of  these  fragments 
are  marble,  others  stone,  resembling 
peperino ;  and  this  spot  (overloddng 
an  aneient  Road  which  led  to  Veii, 
and  already  mentioned  as  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  junction  of  the  two 
luranches  of  the   Cremera,)  was,  ac- 
cording to  supposition,  Ute  Site  of  the 
Citadels  though  the  ruins  seen  here 
are    much    too    indefinite   to   prove 
whether  this  supposition   be   or   be 
not  well  founded. 

The  walk  from  the  Mill  to  the 
Ponte  Sodo,  Necropolis,  Walls,  Fo- 
rum, &c.  and  back  to  Isola,  occupies 
more  than  two  hours:  and  the  walk 
from  the  Forum,  by  the  ancient  Street, 
to  the  supposed  Site  of  the  Citadel, 
and  thence  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera  to  Isola,  occupies  full  two 
hours. 

Is(^  is  placed,  as  already  men- 
tioned, OB  a  commanding  eminence ; 
and  still  exhiluts  part  ef  an  ancient 
Wa&j  ancient  Grottoe$9  a  rock  faced 
vaith  Nichei  for  cinerary  urnt^  faog- 
ments  ef  Biemnn  Sarcophagi^  and 
ancient  Reoeplaelet  for  gram,  which 
are  delved  in  tiie  rocks,  shaped  like 

(0  Then  pita  being  always  Aill  of  water, 
it  is  tliffiottlt  to  examine  the  plaiter  with 
wMcb  they  are  lined:  but  they  evidently 


an  egg,  and  apparently  lined  with  the 
opus  signinum*^ 

Travellers  who  go  from  Rome  to 
Veii,  by  way  of  Storta,  should,  after 
their  return  from  the  Mill,  walk  or 
ride  down  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
the   Cremera  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Isola  and  the    Via  Flanwwh 
in  order  to  visit  the  spot  supposed  to 
be  the  Site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii : 
and  as  the  Cicerone  at  Isola  keeps, 
in  that  village,  a  small  Public-house, 
which  contains  a  kitchen  where  chopa 
may  be  cooked  and  vegetables  boiled, 
a  clean  little  dinner-room  and  an  ad- 
joining bed-room,  it  is  a  convenient 
plan  to  make  the  circuit  by  the  Mill, 
&c.  in  the  first  place;  then  to  rest 
and  dine  at  Isola ;  and  afterwards  to 
visit  the  Site  of  the  Citadel  of  VeiL 
Travellers    should,    however,    bring 
their  dinner  with  them. 

In  the  beautiful  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel,  the  first  objects  which 
attract  the  attention  of  an  antiquary, 
are  large  masses  of  stones^  conjectured 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Grate  of  Veil, 
possibly  the  Roman  Gate;  and  near 
these  Ruins,  on  the  rising  ground 
opposite  to  the  river,  a  beaten  path 
jnresenis  itself  and  leads  to  the  spot 
supposed  to  liave  been  the  site  of  the 
Citadel.  The  walk  to  this  spot  and 
back,  occupies  about  one  hour  and  a 
half. 

Several  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  the  City  are  still  discover- 
able, besides  that  already  described  : 
these  specimens  consist  of  immense 
oblong  stones  placed  horizontally  one 
above  the  other,  and  presenting  a 
smooth  surface. 

Livy  describes  Veii  as  having  stood 
on  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome; 
as  having  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  fertile  territory ;  and  as  having 
been  embellished  with  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  superior  to  those  found, 

were  receptacles  for  grain :  which  the  little 
army  of  the  Fabii  must,  of  course,  have  re. 
quired  in  theit  CasteUwm. 
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daring  eaity  ages,  in  the  last-named 
City:  but  the  following  extract  of 
bis  accoDnt  of  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  circumstances  whidi  pro- 
duced the  ruin  of  Veii,  throws  no 
light  on  the  situation  of  the  Citadri ; 
although  it  specifies  the  means  where- 
by this  fortress  was  captured.      He 
tells  us  "*,  that  about  the  year  of  Rome 
357,  (before  the  Christian  era  S95}, 
accounts  were  circulated  respecting 
Yarious  prodigies ;   one  of  which  at- 
tracted nniTersal  attention:  this  was 
the  sudden  and  terrific  increase  of  the 
waters  of  a  Lake  in  the  forest  of  Alba. 
He  adds,  that  these  waters,  without 
any  risible  cause,  rose  to  an  incredible 
hdgfat,  overflowed  tiieir  banks,  and 
inundated  the  adjacent  country,  even 
threatening  Rome  itself;  and  that  the 
Senate,  surprised  and  disquieted,  sent 
deputies  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi   respecting    this    phenomenon.  ' 
Meanwhile,  among  the  Roman  and 
Veientine  sentinels,  who  were  in  the 
babh  of  conversing  at  the  outposts 
before  Veii,  there  chanced,  one  day, 
to  be  an  aged   Aruspex;    and   tiiis 
venerable  person,  after  turning  the 
siege  into  ridicule,  suddenly  assumed 
the  tone  of  inspiration,   exclaiming, 
"  That  bis  country    could    not    be 
subdued,  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban 
Lake  were  exhausted.**     This  sen- 
tence, though  at  first  unnoticed,  be- 
came afterwards  the  universal  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  Roman  camp ;  in- 
cited by  which  circumstance,  a  Roman 
soldier,  addressing  himself  to  a  Veien- 
tine centinel,  enquired  the  name  of  the 

Cm)  Lib.  v. 

(n)  nutarch's  account  of  this  occurrence  is 
interesting :  he  sa^s ;  *'  At  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  in  serene  weather,  when 
neither  recent  rains  had  fallen  nor  southerly 
winds  prevailed,  and  when  the  numerous 
QMrings  and  fountains  of  Italy  were  exhausted, 
tad  the  rivers,  which  usually  shrink  during 
summer,  had  nearly  disappeared,  the  Lacut 
Albanus  (whose  source  is  fin  itself,  and  whose 
waters  are  confined  in  a  basin  encompassed 
by  hills)  suddenly  began  to  swell,  without  any 
apparent  cause ;  and  at  length  rose  to  the 
summit  of  its  lofty  barriers.  The  neigbour- 
ing  shepherds  and  cowherds  were  amwlled 
and  astonished :  and  when  the  hills  (which, 
by  operating  as  a  dike,  prevented  the  Lake 
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person  who  had  pronounced  the  mys- 
terious words  so  much  talked  of:  nid 
being  answered  that  the  person  was 
an   Aruspex,   the   soldier,    naturally 
superstitious,  and  resolved  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  contrived 
to  obtain  an  interriew  with  this  sooth- 
sayer ;  craftily  drewhun  to  a  distance 
from  the  Veientine  outposts,  seised 
him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  camp  ; 
whence  he  was  immediately  conveyed 
to   Rome,  and  interrogated  by  the 
senate :  to  whose  questions  he  repHed, 
"  That  although  the  gods  wereinimi- 
cal  to  Veii,  when  they  prompted  him 
to  reveal  her  destiny,  still  it  was  tao 
late  to  gainsay  what  had  fallen  from 
his  Kps  at  a  moment  of  inspiration  : 
beside  which,  there  m^bt,  perhaps, 
be  as  much  impiety  in  denying  what 
the  gods  had  prompted  him  to  divulge, 
as  in  divulging  what  it  was  their  plea- 
sure to  keep  secret ;  consequently  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
prophetic    manuscripts,    united  with 
deep  skill  in  the  art  of  dirination, 
had  foretold,  to  the   Veientines,  the 
capture  of  their  city,  when  tiie  Alban 
Lake   should  prodigiously  overflow, 
and  when   the  Romans  should  dis- 
cover how  to  drain  it  effectually." 
He  tiien    described  the  manner    in 
which   the    drains    should    be    con- 
structed. °      But    the    Senate,    not 
deeming  the  authority  of  an  enemy, 
although  an  Aruspex,  alone  sufficient 
to  exonerate  them  from  censure  in 
undertaking  a  novel  work  of  great 
labour  and  diflSculty,  resolved  that 
the  Aruspex  should  remain  a  captive, 

from  overflowing)  gradually  gave  way,  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  water,— and 
when  this  water  rushed,  with  destructive  vio- 
lence, over  the  pasturages  into  the  sea,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  every  surrounding  na- 
tion, felt  persuaded  that  such  a  phenomenon 
was  the  precursor  of  some  great  event'*  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  have  thought  the  best  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  prodigy  was,  to  attribute 
it  to  the  will  of  the  gods :  but  as  the  Alban 
Lake,  according  to  appearance,  is  the  mouth 
of  an  extuict  volcano,  perhaps  it  became  thus 
suddenly  swollen  in  consequence  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  of  water. 

(o)  Cicero  supposes  that  the  Aruspex  sought 
to  intimidate  tne  Romans;  and,  thereby, in- 
duce  them  to  raise  the  tlle^  olN  €Cv 
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white  they  awaited  the  return,  from 
Mpbiy  of  their  deputiesy  who,  after 
a  quick  and  proeperoue  ▼oyage,  arrived 
with  this  answer.    «  Romans !  beware 
of  keeping  the  waters  of  the  Lake  in 
their  bed ;  beware,  likewise,  of  letting 
them  take  their  natural  course  to  the 
tea:    distribute   them   among    your 
fields  to  fertilise  the  soil,  and  divide 
them  into  rivulets  till  they  are  ex- 
hausted:   do  this,  and  fear  not  to 
scale  the  ramparts  of  your  enemies, 
whose  city  the  Fates  will  deliver  into 
your  hands.**'     Extreme  veneration 
was    henceforth    entertained  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  Aruspex ;  to  whose 
guidance,  in  the  year  of  Rome  358, 
they  committed  the  work  of  draining 
the   Lake:    and  as  the  stupendous 
subterranean  funnel,  constructed  for 
this   purpose,   might   naturally   have 
given    so    able    and   enterprising    a 
general    as    Camillus    the    idea    of 
penetrating,   by  means  of  a  similar 
passage,  into  the  Citadel  of  Veii,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  his  celebrated 
CunicutiLS,  or  mine,  which  enabled 
him  to  capture  a  city  so  nearly  im- 
pr^piable  that  it  stood  a  ten  years* 
siege,  was  the  offspring  of  the  Etrus- 
can Aruspex,  united  with  the  Delphic 
Oracle.  '^     To  expedite  this  perilous 
operation,  Camillus  divided  his  miners 
into  six  companies;  each   of  which 
laboured  six   successive  hours  at  a 
time;    and   thus    the  business  pro- 
ceeded, night  and  day,  till  an  under- 
ground path   was  opened  from  the 
Roman  camp  to  the  Temple  of  Juno 
in  the  citadel. 

Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  belief  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 

(/})  The  venality  of  the  Oracle  was,  on  this 
occasion,  very  conspicuous;  for  it  enjoined 
the  Romans,  on  the  capture  of  Veii,  to  pre- 
sent a  valuable  ofibring  to  the  Delphic  Apollo : 
and  Camillus  religiously  complied  with  this 
injunction ;  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  plunder, 
obtained  by  his  important  conquest,  was  sent 
to  Delphi. 

iq)  Plutarch  says,  that  Camillus,  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  Veii  by  assault,  un. 
dertook  to  make  a  subterranean  passaee, 
whereby  his  soldiers  might  penetrate  into  Uie 
citaddi;  and  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
tin's  expedieot  ftom  having  observed  the  soil. 


made  like  the  Emissario  at  Albano, 
by  means  of  pits  sunk  at  certain  dis* 
tances  from  each  other ;  so  that  seve- 
ral labourers  might  be  let  down  into 
the  earth,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the 
same  moment.  It  is  not,  however, 
probable  that  Camillus,  when  en- 
camped close  to  the  walls  of  Veii ', 
should  hav^  risked  alarming  the 
Veientines,  by  being  observed  to 
make  pits,  and  send  his  troops  down 
into  them  ;  moreover,  we  are  told  by 
Livy,  that  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Veii,  the  besiegers  had 
assumed  an  appearance  of  perfect 
inactivity:  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  not,  at  present,  any  obvious 
line  of  pits  on  the  spot  immediately 
below  the  supposed  site  of  the  citadel ; 
neither  is  there  any  grotto  which  re- 
sembles the  mouth  of  a  mine. 

Veii  being  the  most  opulent  town 
of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  the 
booty  it  yielded  to  Camillus  was  im- 
mense :  and  not  only  the  secular 
wealth  of  the  Veientines,  but  even 
the  sacred  utensils  of  their  temples, 
and  the  deities  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated,  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacious 
conquerors,  and  were  removed  to 
Rome.  The  removal  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property,  however,  was  con- 
ducted with  every  possible  degree  of 
reverence ;  and  the  finest  young  men 
of  the  Roman  army,  purified  by  ab- 
lutions, and  clothed  with  white  robes, 
bore  the  statue  of  Juno  Regina,  the 
patroness  of  Veii,  from  her  temple  in 
its  citadel  to  the  Aventine;  which 
they  reached  in  solemn  procession, 
and  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  goddess,  who  soon  afterwards  was 

round  the  town,  to  be  such  as  would  admit 
of  a  subterranean  passage  t>eing  made  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  Veientines  from  dis. 
covering  it. 

Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Citadel  of  Veii  really  stood  where  conjecture 
has  placed  it,  might  feel  an  interest,  perhaps, 
in  examining  the  soil,  and  endeavouring  to 
judge  how  far  it  resembles  Plutarch's  de- 
scription. 

(r)  Livy  tells  us  that  Camillus,  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  multiplied  his  redoubu,  and  planted 
them  very  near  the  city. 
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enthroned  in  her  temple  there,  built 
and  consecrated  by  Camillus.* 

The  conquest  of  Veil  occurred  about 
the  year  of  Rome  359 ;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us,  the  Romans  so 
much  preferred  the  situation  of  this 
city  to  their  own,  that  most  of  them 
wislied  to  abandon  Rome,  and  settle 
at  Vdi:  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, because  Veii  must  have  been 
unwholesome,  during  hot  weather,  on 
account  c^  its  proximity  to  the  pesti- 
ferous Lake  of  Bracciano,  formerly 
called  Lacus  Sabalimts ;  whereas 
Rome  (to  quote  the  words  of  Cicero) 
has  always  been  a  wholesome  place, 
though  surrounded  by  a  pestilential 
country. 

▼lA    SAULaiA,    RIBTI,     AND     PXLAS6IC 
FOSTSKSSKS  IK  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The   Via  Solaria  traversed  Sabina 
to  Rieti,  forty-eight  miles  from  Rome; 
and  terminated  at  Halria,  in   Pice- 
num.     When,  or  by  whom,  this  road 
was  made  is  unknown;    but  it  ex- 
isted at  an  early  period ;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  battle  of  the  A  Ilia,  which 
took  place  during  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Roman  territories  by  the  Gauls, 
was  fought  near  the  eleventh  mile- 
stone on  this  road,  which  commenced 
at  the  Porta  CoUina,  and  was  carried 
over  the  Anio  on  a  bridge,  where  now 
stands  the  Ponte  Salara ;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  FidencB;  the  site  of  which 
Town  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  mo- 
dem Villa  SpaHa.     Castel  Giubileo, 
advantageously  placed    on    a    conti- 
guous eminence,  may  probably  repre- 
sent the  citadel  of  Fiderue;  though  its 
elevated  position  alone  induces  this 
belief.     Fidenae  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Alban  Colony,  which  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  power  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.   It  was  conquered  by  Romulus ; 
but  continually  revolted ;  till  at  length 
the    Dictator,    ^milius   Mamercus, 

(«)  It  was  not  without  rellgioui  icruplet 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  ventured  to  touch 
the  statue  of  the  goddess :  but  when  they  nei- 
ther found  it  heavy,  nor  difficult  to  displace 
from  its  situation,  they  infi^rred  that  the  po- 
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stormed  the  Town,  and  abandoned  it 
to  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery. 
This   event  occurred  ▲•  u.  c.  329, 
after  which  period  little  is  known  of 
FideruB  till   the  reign   of  Tiberius; 
when  it  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
Municipium,  and  was  embellished  by 
an    amphitheatre:     but  this  edifice, 
being   made    of  wood,   gave    way; 
and,  according  to  Suetonius,   above 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
consequence.     Fiderue,  as  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  was 
about  five  miles  from  Rome ;  and  so 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  still 
found  near  Castel  Giubileo.     About 
two  miles  farther  is  a  place  called 
Marcigliano  Vecchio,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Crusium 
merium.  This  town,  like  FitktuBf  was 
an  Alban  colony,  partly  conquered  by 
Romulus,  and  completely  subjugated 
by  the  elder   Tarquin.       A    rivulet 
which  descends  into  the  Tiber  from^ 
the  Crustumine  hills,  and  is  crossed 
by  tiie  Via  Salaria,  four  miles  beyond 
Marcigliano,   has  the    reputation    of 
being  the  Allia,  already  mentioned. 
On  a  hill  in  this  neighbourhood  stood 
Comiculum,  the  most  accredited  birth- 
place of  Servius  TuUius,  and  probably 
occupied  now  by  the  village  of  Saint 
Angelo ;  near  which,  on  another  emi- 
nence, is  Monticelli,  supposed  to  be 
placed  on   the   site    of   the  ancient 
C€emna.     Eretum  the  first  station  of 
the  Via  Skdaria,  according  to  the  Iti- 
nerary of  Antoninus,  was  eighteen 
miles  from  Rome  * :  it  stood  near  the 
Tiber ;  and  its  ruins  may  still  be  seen 
at  Rimane.     Eretum  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  as  having  sent  forces  to  the  aid 
ofTuntus:  and -Hannibal,  when  ad- 
vancing toward    Rome   by  the    Via 
Salaria,  turned  ofi^  at  Eretum  to  pil- 
lage the  Temple  of  the  goddess  Fero- 
nia,  which,  according  to  ancient  in- 
scriptions found    near  the  ruins  of 

troness  of  Veii  was  not  unwilling  to  forsake 
the  conquered  city,  and  transfer  ner  protec- 
tion to  Kome. 
(/)  About  sixteen  modern  Roman  miles.    , 

T  \ 
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Trebula,  Blood  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town,  and  not  far  distant  from  Erg- 
<ttm.      RegUlumt  the  birth-place  of 
Appius  Claudius,  founder  of  the  Clau- 
dian  £unily  at  Rome,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and 
beyond  Ereium  to  the  north  stood 
Curesy  a  still  more  celebrated  spot,  as 
it  gave   birth  to   Numa  Pompilius. 
Cures,  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  or 
the  Pelasgi,  was,  during  the  infancy 
of  Rome,  strong  and  powerful:  the 
village  of  Correse,  on  a  torrent  of  the 
same  name,  appears  to  occupy  the  site 
of  this  ancient  town,  remains  of  which 
may  be  traced.     Farther  on,  but  not 
immediately  in  the  road,  lay  Stma 
(now  Nerola),  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Lucretilis;  and  beyond  Suna  is  the 
site  of  Trebula  MiUusca,      Both  of 
these  towns  were,  according  to  Dio- 
aysius,  founded  by  the  Aborigines; 
and  Trebula  Mututca  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Monte  Leone 
della   Sabina.      The  second  station 
on  the    Via  Salaria  is  Vicus  Novus, 
now  called  Osteria  Nuova :  and  here 
we  find  a  very  interesting  sepulchral 
dhamber,  and  two  other  sepulchres, 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Station.     Reate,  now  Rieti,  and  the 
next  Station  to   Victu  Novus,  is  an 
Aboriginal  town  of  very  great  anti- 
quity; and  was  at  one   period   pos- 
sessed by  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  from 
whom  the   Oscans  claimed  descent. 
Silius  Italicus  records  that  Reate  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  Rhea,  the 
Latin  Cybele:    it  became  in  course 
of  time  a  municipal  town  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  &mous  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules  and  asses ;  inso- 
much that  some  of  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  for  sixty  thousand 
sestertii    each;     near    five    hundred 
pounds  of  our  money.     The  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in 
which  this  town  is  placed,  gave  it,  in 
remote  ages,  the  name  of  Tempci  and 

(«)  Hie  distance  flrom  Rieti  to  the  cascade 

is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  miles;  and 

fh>m  the  cascade  to  Temi  the  distance  is 

^bout  Sve  miles. 

(v)  The  foUowing  extract  from  IMonysius 


its  meadows,  owing  to  the  fertility 
they  acquired  from  heavy  dews,  were 
denominated  RosH  Campi:  but  this 
valley  being  liable  to  destructive  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,   which 
river  divides    its  waters  into   small 
lakes  before  it  falls  into  the   Nar, 
Curius  Dentatus,  after  having  con- 
quered  Sabina,  formed  a  plan  to  drain 
off  the  stagnant  water  occasioned  by 
the  overflow  of  these  lakes;   and  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he 
had  a  channel  cut  for  the  Velinus, 
which  conveyed  that  stream  into  the 
Nar  from  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice ;  and  this  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful cascade  is   now  called   Caduta 
delle  Marmore."     On  the    Via  Sala- 
ria, at  the  next  Station  to  Reate,  and 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  only  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  that  town,  stood 
CutUiw,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ve- 
linus.      Dionysius  mentions  CyJtUiee 
as  an  Aboriginal  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, much  celebrated  for  its  Lake 
(now    Pozzo    Ratignano),    and    the 
floating  Island  on  its  surface.     This 
Island  was  called  the   Umbilicus,  or 
centre  of  Italy ;  and  correctly  so  called 
respecting  the  breadtli  of  that  country ; 
the   distance  from    Ostia   to    Outilue 
being  seventy-six  miles,  and  thence  to 
Castrum  Truenlirium,  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  same.     Ruins  of  Culilue  may  be 
traced  close  to  the  village  of  Paterno, 
near  Civita  Ducale.     The  Emperor 
Vespasian  died  at  Cutilue,  whither  he 
had   been  sent   to  drink  its  mineral 
waters.     The  next  StaU'on  on  the  Via 
Salaria  was  Interocrea;  and  thence  a 
road  branched  off  to  Amiternum,  a 
very  ancient  city,  ruins  of  which  may 
still   be  seen  at  S.  Vittorino,   about 
eighteen  miles  from  Interocrea.  North 
of  that  station  stood  Falacrinfc,  Ves- 
pasian's birth-place,  now  distinguished 
by  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San  Sil- 
vestro  in  Falacrino.^ 

Returning  to  Rieti,  we  find,  on  an 

of  Halicarnassus  may  possibly  assist  Travel- 
lers in  finding  the  remains  of  the  numerous 
ancient  cities  which  once  stood  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Reate :  — 
**  Palantninti  situated  at  the  distance  of 
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eminence  «boiit  seren  miles  and  a  half 
fnom  that  place,  the  ruins  of  Trebula 
Sujfeiuh  a  town  mentiooed  by  Pliny, 
ai^  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodwell  (a 
gentleman  hij^y  distinguished  in  ^ 
Uterary  world)  during  the  Autumn  of 
1828.  Dionysus  describes  moat  of 
the  Aboriginal  towns  which  sur- 
foiinded  Reate  as  being  either  for- 
sakes or  demolished  in  his  dme.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Paladum,  like- 
wise ealled  PiUaniium,  the  city  of  the 
Arcadum  Pelasgi,  and  from  which  the 
Palatine  hill  at  Rome  is  si^posed  to 
detire  its  name,  must  have  occupied 
the  site  of  lUaszo  on  an  eminence 
now  called  Fonte  di  Rieti.  Mam^ 
mmm  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  or 
near  a  place  called  Morro  Veccbio; 
and  the  site  of  Corsula  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Contigliano.  Of  Fesbula  no 
traces  are  discoverable;  neither  can 
the  site  of  Msfula  and  Orvinium  be 
positively  fixed:  but  the  ruins  of 
Litta  and  Batia  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  in  1828.  Lista  was 
the  capital  of  the  Aborigines;  from 
which  they  were  suddenly  expelled 
by  the  Sdaines  of  Amitemwn;  who 
surprised  the  town  and  took  it  in  the 
course  of  one  night.  Tiora,  cele- 
brated for  its  Fanum,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Oracle  mentioned  by 
Varro,  seems  to  have  stood  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  stadia  from  Lista, 

twentv-five  stadia  from  Reate,  is  still  inha. 
bited  by  the  Romans.  TrebulOt  placed  on  a 
rising  ground,  is  about  sixty  stadia  from  Pa. 
lantium.  Vesbtda  is  about  sixty  stadia  ttom 
Trebula,  and  stands  near  the  Ceraunian  hills. 
Forty  stadia  from  Vesbula  is  the  celebrated 
town  of  SunUf  which  still  contains  a  very 
ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Mars.  Me- 
phyle,  the  walls  and  ruins  of  which  may  be 
traced,  was  about  thirty  stadia  Arom  Suna  : 
and  forty  stadia  from  Mephyle  stood  Orvinium, 
the  largest  and  most  renowned  citv  of  the 
district.  The  foundations  of  its  walls,  some 
magnificent  ancient  tombs,  and  an  enclosure 
comprising  cemeteries  placed  on  long  and 
lofty  terraces,  are  still  discernible ;  and  in  its 
citadel  is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Mi. 
nerva.  Eighty  stadia  firom  Reate  stood  Cor- 
sula. In  this  vicinity  is  an  Island  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  Lake,  the  mudd^  waters  of 
which  are  said  to  have  served  the  mhabitants 
of  the  Island  as  ramparts;  for  they  had  no 
other  defence.  Marruvium  was  contiguous 
to  this  Island,  and  forty  stadia  from  a  spot 


on  the  site  of  a  place  now  called  To- 
rano.  The  Villa  of  Axius,  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  appears  to  have  been  sttu- 
aifid  near  the  largest  lake  formed  by 
the  Velinus,  and  now  called  Lago  di 
Pid  di  Luco ;  and  the  Septem  Aqum^ 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  springs 
which  formed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Velinus,  one  of  those  lakes  whose 
waters  were  thrown  by  Curius'Den- 
tatus  into  the  Nar. 

It  is  necessary  to  travel  en  voUurier 
from  Rome  to  Rieti;  as  no  post- 
horses  are  to  be  met  with  on  this 
road ;  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
good  one,  exclusive  of  steep  hills; 
and  near  Rieti  it  traverses  a  beau- 
tifol  country.  The  Inn  is  tolerable 
at  Rieti ;  and  at  Temi  (not  very  for 
distant)  the  H6ul  de  VEvrojie  in  I'an^ 
derme  P<m<«,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable public-houses  existing:  ita 
Master,  by  name  Jacorossi,  keeps  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses,  with  which 
he  furnishes  Travellers  who  wish  to 
make  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  and  persons  solicitous  to  trace 
the  remains  of  the  Pelasgic  towns 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  having 
existed  near  Rieti,  might  do  so  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  by  establish- 
ing their  head-quarters  at  the  last- 
named  Hotel. 


called  by  the  Greeks  HeptudaUs.  or  the  Seven 
Waters.  Thirty  stadia  from  Ueate  stands 
Batia;  about  three  hundred  stadia  from 
which  stood  Tiora  Malienaj  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  a  very  ancient  oracle, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Dodona.  Twenty.four 
stadia  fVom  TV'ora  was  the  capital  of  the  Abo., 
rigines,  called  Lista,  Seventy  stadia  from 
Reate  stood  the  celebrated  town  of  CutUiee, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  near  a  Lake 
(if  it  may  be  so  denominated)  of  excellent 
running  water.  The  people  of  the  neighbour, 
hood  imagine  that  this  Lake  is  consecrated 
to  Victory,  and  have  encircled  it  with  a  fence 
to  prevent  anv  one  fh>m  approaching  the 
water,  unless  it  be  at  annual  festivals,  when 
sacrifices  are  oflfbred:  and  during  that  period 
certain  persons  are  allowed  to  visit  an  Island 
about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  situated  in  the 
Lake,  and  rising  about  one  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  on  which  it  floats  and 
moves  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
winds." 
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CHARACUB  or  THX  MOOXSN   ROMANS. 

Taken  coUectively,  the  Romans, 
like  the  Italians  in  general,  are  en- 
dowed with  native  elegance  of  mind 
and  manners,  clear  and  quick  percep> 
tion,  and  an  innate  love  of  the  Arts. 
They  neither  possess  the  mildness  of 
the  Tuscans,  nor  the  good-humoured 
buffoonery  of  the  Neapolitans;  but  are 
more  dignified,  more  energetic,  dis- 
playing a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and 
feeling  apparently  a  deeper  reverence 
for  religion,  tlian  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, tiie  Lucchesi  excepted.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  works  of  art  is  well 
known:  and  during  modem  times 
that  intellectual  fire,  which  gave  them 
the  dominion  of  the  world  in  former 
ages,  has  been  discoverable  in  their 
satires,  paintings,  and  sculpture. 
The  Roman  nobles  seldom  trouble 
tliemselves  to  attain  profound  erudi- 
tion ;  but  usually  possess  accomplish- 
ments united  with  correct  taste ;  and 
are  invariably  polite  and  courteous  to 
Foreigners.  Gentlemen  who  belong 
to  the  Church  and  Law  have,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  considerable  portion 
of  classical  knowledge.^  Tradesmen 
of  the  first  class  seldom  impose  on 
Foreigners :  but  the  populace  are 
frequently   prone  to    exaction,    pas- 

(tv)  Considerable  disgrace  has  been  attached 
to  the  Italian  character  in  consequence  of  the 
fashion  of  Cicisbeism  ;  supposed,  by  modern 
English  writers,  to  have  taken  place  al)out 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen. 
tury  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  first  Cru- 
sade was  promulgated,  toward  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  husbands  of  rank  and  for. 
tune,  who  resolved  to  enlist  under  the  stand. 
ard  of  the  Cross,  were  compelled,  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  times,  to  choose,  during 
their  absence  from  home,  a  protector  for  their 
wives  and  children}   which  protector  was 


sionate,  and  sometimes  revengeful : 
they  likewise  retain  much  of  their 
former  haughty  character;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Trastevere,  said  to 
descend  from  the  ancient  Romans, 
are  not  only  brave  to  ferocity,  but 
so  proud  of  their  ancestors,  that 
nothing  can  induce  them  to  match 
with  a  person  who  does  not  boast 
the  same  origin ;  as  the  following 
anecdote  evinces.  An  English  gen- 
tleman resided  in  the  house  of  one 
of  these  Trasteverini,  a  barber  by 
trade,  and  wretchedly  poor,  when  hU 
daughter  was  addressed  by  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  German :  but,  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  the 
lover  received  a  rude  and  positivis 
refusal  from  the  mother  of  the  girl. 
The  English  gentleman,  surprised  at 
this  behaviour,  asked  the  mother  why 
she  acted  so  imprudentiy  ?  —  **  Your 
daughter  (continued  he)  is  wholly 
unprovided  for:  surely,  then,  you 
ought  to  rejoice  in  an  opportuni^ 
of  uniting  her  to  a  rich  and  worthy 
man.**  —  **  Rejoice  in  uniting  her  to 
a  Foreigner  —  a  Barbarian  !  **  (ex- 
claimed the  woman.)  <*  No :  —  and 
were  my  daughter  capable  of  cherish, 
ing  so  disgraceful  an  idea,  I  should 
not  scruple  to  plunge  a  dagger  into 
her  heart.** 

called  a  Cavaliere  ServeniCy  or  Cicisbeo :  and 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  numberless  wars 
and  revolutions  which  called  Italian  husbands 
Arom  home,  during,  and  long  after,  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  we  can  neither  wonder  at 
this  institution,  nor  at  its  continuance :  and 
though,  in  our  days,  the  fashion  is  needless, 
and  consequently  reprehensible,  still,  there 
would  be  a  gross  want  of  candour  in  suppos. 
ing  it  must  inevitably  be  tinctured  with  guilt : 
moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Cicis- 
beism, in  a  great  number  of  instances,  per- 
fectly exempt  flrom  crime. 
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vided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
has  an  Altar;  and  these  Altars  are  in 
a  line  with  each  other.  This  Edifice, 
judging  from  its  remains,  was  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  though  not 
long  in  proportion .  It  was  paved  and 
lined  with  marble,  incrusted  on  the 
outside  with  the  same  material ;  and 
its  Cornices  and  other  architectural 
decorations  are  finely  sculptured.  The 
exterior  casing  and  the  Columns  of  the 
Portico  are  white,  and  the  marble 
which  composes  them  is  superb. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  Portico,  in 
8  long  and  narrow  empty  space,  per- 
haps originally  a  drain  extending  under 
the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  was 
found,  in  1826,  (after  the  inhabitants 
of  Brescia  had  resolved  to  excavate 
no  farther,)  the  bronze  Statue  already 
named,  and  somewhat  surpassing  the 
common  height  of  the  human  figure. 
It  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  earth  and  ashes,  but  quite 
perfect,  except  its  large  and  beautiful . 
Wings,  which  had  been  taken  off,  and 
placed  at  its  feet.  It  represents  the 
goddess  of  Victory ;  is  draped  from 
file  waist  downward,  decorated  with  a 
laurel  diadem  of  inlaid  silver,  and 
stands  in  the  same  bending  attitude 
as  the  Basso  Rilievo  of  Victory  on 
Trajan*s  Column  at  Rome.  The  po- 
sition is  graceful  and  dignified ;  one 
foot  rests  on  a  helmet  of  modern  date ; 
and  one  hand  holds  a  stylus,  with 
which  the  goddess  appears  to  be  writ- 
ing on  her  shield:  her  countenance 
displays  deep  thought  blended  with 
angelic  beauty ;  and  few  indeed,  if 
any,  of  the  works  of  ancient  sculptors 
are  so  lovely  and  so  charming  as  this 
Statue ;  which  is  pronounced  by  con- 
noisseurs to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime 
productitms  of  Grecian  Art.  It  was 
evidently  cast  in  two  parts;  as  the 
wings  tike  off  and  on.  A  small  por- 
tion of  one  Wing  is  wanting;  and 
the  two  first  joints  of  three  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  have  been  knocked  off, 

(x)  The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted 
io  Mr.  Caiyax  (a  goitleman  well  known  in 
the  literary  world)  ior  several  particulars 


but  are  preserved  and  deposited  in  the 
apartment  which  now  contains  the 
Statue.  Remains  of  gilding  are  seen 
on  this  exquisite  work;  which,  like 
other  ancient  bronses,  is  very  thin. 
It  now  appears  to  disadvantage,  in  a 
small  room,  and  on  a  pedestal  which 
wants  height ;  but  when  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Brescia  have  converted  the 
lately  discovered  Temple  of  Hercules 
into  a  Museum,  which  is  their  present 
design,  this  splendid  personification  of 
Victory  will  be  removed  thither.  * 

In  the  same  long  and  narrow  space 
which  contained  the  Statue  of  Victory 
was  found  a  bronze  Figure  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  the  arms 
bound  behind  its  back  :  it  is  called  a 
captive  King ;  and  in  point  of  worlt- 
manship  does  no  credit  to  its  maker. 
Several  bronze  Busts  of  Emperors  and 
Empresses  were  likewise  discovered  in 
this  hollow  space :  and  the  gilding  on 
these  Busts,  and  on  the  Statue  of  the 
captive  King,  is  so  fresh  as  to  appear 
the  work  of  yesterday.  The  Hea« 
then  Divinities  named  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions are :  —  Dii  Manes — AtoSupa  — > 
Divus  Trajanus  —  Fata  Augusta  — 
Fata  Barbarica  —  Fata  Divina  — 
Fata  Fatalia  —  Fati  Deruones  — 
Hercules  —  Juno  Regina  —  Junones 
—  Volcanus  —  Volkanus  Augustus  -^ 
Volkanus  Mills  sive  MuJciberus.  Other 
antiquities  discovered  at  Brescia,  and 
now  placed  in  the  apartment  which 
contains  the  Statue  of  Victory,  are : 
several  ancient  Hinges  for  doors  — 
Ancient  Keys — Bronze  Breast  Orna- 
ments for  horses  •—  Fragments  of  an 
ancient  Car  —  a  Sarcophagus  with 
two  Air-holes,  resembling  those  in 
Juliet's  Tomb  at  Verona,  &c.  &c. 

The  remains  of  tlie  Temple  of  Her- 
cules stand  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Forum  of  Arrius ;  and  in  the  Town  is 
a  Church  of  a  circular  shape,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Diana.  The  Church  of 
Sant'    Afra   is  likewise   supposed   to 

relative  to  the  masterpiece  of  bronze  sculp- 
ture she  has  endeavoured  to  describe. 
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stand  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
Edifice  consecrated  to  Saturn,  and 
contains  a  celebrated  pictiuiey  bj  Paolo 
Vercmese,  of  the  MntyrdoiB  of  Sant* 
Afm,  and  another,  by  Titian  (and 
equally  celebrated)  of  the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery.  The  Paintings 
which  ornament  the  High  Altar  of  the 
Church  of  Saints  Nazaro  and  Celso 
an  likewise  by  Titian,  and  consist  of 
five  Ficttires  formed  into  one.  The 
Palasso  di  GHustizia  is  a  remarkable 
edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  and  dis- 
playing a  compound  of  Grecian  and 
Gothic  architecture :  it  contains  good 
Frescos,  together  with  other  Paintings. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  modem 
structure ;  so  likewise  is  the  Theatre ; 
and  among  the  private  Collections  of 
Paintings,  that  in  the  Palazzo  Lecchi 
is  ^ae  best. 

I  due  Torri,  the  principal  Inn  at 
Brescia,  furnishes  good  dinners  and 
comfortable  beds;  but  The  Alhergo 
dd  GawberOf  a  small  Inn,  sometimes 
frequented  by  Voiturins,  has  at  the 
present  moment  (1831 )  the  reputation 
of  being  very  uncomfortable. 

Beyond  Brescia  the  road  passes  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  woods,  gar- 
dens, and  villages,  and  bounded  to- 
ward the  north  by  lofty  and  sterile 
Alps;  it  subsequently  crosses  the  Ponte 
San  Marco;  and  thence  descends  to 
the  luxuriant  margin  of  the  Benacus, 
now  the  Lago  di  Garda,  whose  turbu- 
lent waters  contain  a  species  of  Trout 
resembling  Salmon  in  flavour,  and 
highly  prized  by  ancient  epicures. 
Hiis  Lake  formed  by  the  river  Min- 
cius,  now  the  Mincio,  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  to 
be  five  hundred  stadia  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fiflty  broad ;  that  is,  about 
sixty- two  miles  by  eighteen :  but,  ac- 
cording to  modem  measurements  it  is 
not  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
thirty-five  Italian  miles  in  length,  and 
where  widest  not  above  fourteen  in 
breadth.  The  Alps  nearly  surround 
it :  and  the  picture  it  exhibits  is  beau- 
tiful ;  no  wonder,  therefoa«,  that  the 
Peninsula  of  Sirmione  on  this  Lake 


should  have  been  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  CatuUus.  Vestiges  of  hb 
Villa  may  still  be  traced.  The  west- 
em  shore  is  richly  cultivated,  and  con- 
tains the  Town  of  Salo,  which  has  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Desenzano, 
charmingly  placed  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake,  is  famed  for  the  goodness 
of  its  wines,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
comfortable  Inn,  The  Albergo  Im- 
periale  e  Reale. 

The  strong  Fort  of  Peschiera,  placed 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Be- 
nacus, where  the  Mincio  issues  from 
it,  stands,  according  to  the  Itineraries, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
deUca,  and  protects  a  small  harbour, 
the  asylum  of  fishing  vessels  in  stormy 
seasons :  for  the  Latke  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  Virgil's  days,^  easily  agitated  by 
wind ;  insomuch  as  to  resemble  a 
ruffled  sea. 

On  quitting  the  margin  of  the  Lag» 
di  Garda  the  Via  ^mUia  enters  the 
Veronese,  one  of  the  most  fertile  part* 
of  Italy,  and  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fmit,  mulberry  trees,  rice,  &c. 
Verona,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
A  thesis,  now  the  Adige,  and  except 
the  Po  the  largest  of  the  Italian  rivers, 
is  supposed,  by  Livy,  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cenomani ;  but  Pliny 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Alpine 
nations  called  Rhseti,  and  £uganei« 
It  is  reputed  to  have  been  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo;  and  became, 
under  the  auspices  of  Rome,  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Catullus  and  ^milius  Ms- 
cms,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the 
Elder, Vitruvius,  the  celdi>rated  archi- 
tect of  the  Augustan  age,  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities.  The  famous 
Rhaetic  wine,  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
was  grown  in  this  neighbourhood; 
and  Tacitus  speaks  of  Verona  as  being, 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  a  most  opu- 
lent and  powerful  city.  The  modem 
Town,  which  was  fortified  by  San 
Micheli,  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  here, 
according  to  the  Maxcbssft  ^\^<d 
Maffe'i,  IS  ati  ilncieut  BouUe  Go\ev 
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BOW  cmlled   PorU  dei  Bonari,   and 
similar  to  the  double  gates  of  ancient 
Rome.     Here  likewise  is  an  Amphi- 
theatre, supposed  to  have  been  built 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  almost 
perfect.      It  accommodates  twenty, 
three    thousand    four  hundred   and 
eighty-four  spectators  seated;  and  is 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble 
without  cement.    Its  form  is  o^al ;  its 
length,  out  and  out,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  Paris  feet;  and  its  width 
three  hundred  and  six^-seven.     The 
Arena  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  in  width  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three.     Forty-five 
rows  of  seifts  encircle  the  Arena ;  and 
tiie  principal  Entrances  are  two  in 
number,  with  a  Podium  guarded  by  a 
balustrade  above  each.     The  Vomito- 
ries are  numerous;  and  the  exterior 
Wall  of  the  building  is  the  only  part 
destroyed.       Near    this  magnificent 
monument  of    antiquity   stands    the 
modem  Theatre,  a  fine  structure  with 
a  beautiful  Portico,'  built  by  Palladio. 
The  Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri   Family 
merit  notice,  as  does  the  Palazzo  del 
Consiglio,  a  noble  edifice  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  San  Sovino. 
The  Cathedral  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Titian;  and  in 
the    Chiesa  di    S.    Giorgio  are  two 
paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese,  one  of 
which   represents   the  Martyrdom  of 
that   Saint.       Here   likewise    is   the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Tintoretto. 
The    Chiesa    di    SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso 
contains  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael. 
The  Sacristy  of  S\  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria  is  embellished  with  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Paolo  Veronese ; 
and  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardino  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Capella  Varesca, 
by   San    Micheli.       Remains  of  an 
ancient  Edifice,  probably  a  Nauma- 
chia,  may  be  traced  in  that  part  of  tlie 
Town  called  Veronetta. 

The  principal  Inns  at  Verona  are 
L*  Hotel  du  grand  Paiist  and  La  Torre 
di  Z,07idra, 

The  petrified  Fishes  found  in  this 
neigbbourbood  at  Monte  Bolca,  are 
curious. 


About  half  a  mile  distant  ttocn  the 
walls  of  Verona,  in  a  building  conti- 
guous to  a  G^arden  once  the  Cemetery 
of  a  Francescan  Convent,  is  a  Sarco- 
phagus, called  the  Tomb  of  Juliet, 
and  made  of  Verona  marble,  with  a 
place  for   her  head,  a  socket  for  a 
candle,  and  two  holes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  Juliet  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1303,  when  Barto- 
lommeo  della  Scala  (or  degli  Scaligeri) 
was  Lord  of  Verona  ;  and  Shakspeare 
probably  intended  to  represent  one  of 
the  Scaligeri  by  his  Escalus.      The 
names  of  the  rival  families  whom  our 
great   Poet  has  immortalised,   were 
Capello  and  Montechio :  the  tomb  of 
tlie  former  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Francescan  church ;  and  they  had  a 
palace  in  the  town  of  Verona:  they 
were  highly  favoured  by  the  Scaligeri  $ 
a  circumstance  which  probablyoffended 
the  Montechi,  a  more  ancient  and 
affluent  family  than  the  other,  and 
possessors  of  the  Castle  of  Montechio, 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ve- 
rona :  they  were  likewise  proprietors 
of  a  palace  in  the  Veronetta.     After 
the  marriage  and  fray,  Juliet  came  to 
the  Francescan  Convent,  under  pre- 
tence of  confession ;  and  her  confes- 
sor.   Father  Lorenzo,   called   in  the 
Compendio  from  which  this  account 
is  extracted,    Leonardo  of    Reggio, 
gave  her  a  powerful  soporific ;  at  the 
same  time  sending  to  inform  her  rela- 
tions that  she  had  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  illness :  and  as  the  soporific 
took  effect  before  their  arrival,  they 
thought  her  dead ;  consequently  she 
was  not  removed  from  the  Convent, 
but  immediately  put  into  her  coffin  ; 
•and,  according  to  a  custom  which  still 
prevails  in   the  Veronese,  a  lighted 
candle  was  placed  in  the  coffin  near 
her  head  ;  and  after  the  funeral  cere- 
mony,  the   lid,   according    to  usual 
practice,  was  put  on  in  private.  Father 
Lorenzo,  when  resolved  to  administer 
the  soporific,  sent  a  letter  to  Mantua, 
informing  Romeo  of  this  resolution  ; 
but  before  the  letter  arrived,  he  had 
heard  the  report  of  Juliet's  death,  left 
Mantua,  scaled  the  wall  of  the  Ceme~ 
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tery  belonging  to  the  Francescan  Con- 
vent, and  swallowed  poison.  Next 
day  Bartolommeo  degli  Scaligeri,  and 
the  two  rival  families,  assisted  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  unfortunate  Romeo 
and  his  bride. 

From  Verona  to  Vicenza,  another 
town  situated  on  the  Via  jEmilia,  the 
road  is  bordered  by  mulberry  trees  in- 
terlaced with  vines;    and  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  which 
divide  Italy  from  Germany.  Vicenza, 
anciently   VtcenliOf   is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  a  Municipium  of  little  im- 
portance  ;  but  the  modern  Town,  de- 
lightfuUy  placed  on   the   Meduacus 
Minor,  now  called  the  Bacchiglione, 
contains,  including  its  suburbs,  above 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Palladio,  who  has  adorned  it  with  his 
finest  works,    namely,    the   Olympic 
Theatre  I !  the  Basilica^  and  several 
Palaces  in  the  Town  (where  the  House 
he  once  inhabited  may  still  be  found), 
the  Triumphai  Arch  leading  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Monte,  not  far  distant 
The    Rotondo    of    the    Casa    Capra 
was  likewise  built  by  Palladio.     The 
Olympic   Theatre,  considered  as  his 
chef'd^asuvre,  owes  its  name,  and  in- 
deed its  existence,  to  the    Olympic 
Academy  of  Vicenza,  whose  members 
directed  Palladio  to  build  it  according 
to  the  ancient  plan,  that  they  might 
give  their  compatriots  an  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  ancient  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions.   Remains  of  a  Theatre  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  may  still  be  traced 
at  Vicenza.  The  wine  here  is  reputed 
to   be  particularly   wholesome ;    and 
the  climate,  during  summer,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  northern  Italy.     The  prin- 
cipal Inns  are  VAlhergo   Reale  del 
Capj}ello  rosso,  and  /  due  Rode, 

Padua,  the  last  considerable  Town 
on  this  branch  of  the  Via  Emilia, 
will  be  noticed  under  the  article 
<<  Return  to  England  through 
Germany."  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  describe  that  branch  which  ex- 


tends from  Bologna  to  Fano;  first 
noticing  the  Fortress  of  Mantua, 
which  lies  in  the  way  to  Bologna. 

Mantua,  in    Italian   Mantova,    is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Etruscan 
origin ;  and  Virgil  tells  us  its  name 
was    derived    from    the    Prophetess 
Manto,   the    Daughter  of    Tiresias; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  place  was 
originally  denominated  Manty/i,  and 
built  in  an  Island  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mincius.  Judging  from 
VirgiPs  description,  it  was  in  his  days 
a  small  Fortress,  of  which  the  modern 
Town  seems  to  occupy  the  site.     Ac- 
cording to  Donatus,  Virgil  was  bom 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  and 
now   called    Pietola.      The  modern 
Fortress  of  Mantua  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  twenty-four  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was   twice  as 
populous.     Its  streets  are  broad  and 
straight;    its    squares  spacious;    its 
fortifications  strong,  and  in  good  re- 
pair; and   the  Lake  by  which  it  is 
surrounded    adds  materially  to    the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  supplies  it 
abundantly  with  fish ;  but  renders  the 
climate  unwholesome.    The  Cathedral 
does  no  honour  to  its  architect,  Giulio 
Romano  ;  and  the  frescos  with  which 
he  embellished  it  are  obliterated.  The 
Ducal  Palace  contains  traces  of  fine 
frescos  :  but  they  are  so  much  spoiled 
by  unskilful  reparations  as  to  be  little 
worth  notice.     The  Cbiesa  di  S.  An- 
drea contains  Frescos  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano.  The  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Giustizia  exhibits  a  modern  Statue  of 
Virgil ;  and  on  one  of  the  eight  Gates 
of  the  Fortress  is  his  Bust:  but  no- 
thing  more  can    now   be  found    at 
Mantua  in   commemoration   of  this 
greatest  of  Latin  Poets.     The  Inn 
called  VAlbergo  delta  Feniceal  Teatro, 
and  that  denominated  La  Croce  verde, 
are  tolerably  good. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Walls  of 
Mantua,  on  the  road  to  San  Benedetto, 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  so  called  from 
its  shape,  and  built  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giulio  RomasYO>  V]  N^'^^ora^ 
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its  Fretcos  ami  Omameiits  In  Plaster 
were  eiecuted.  The  Victory  of  Ju- 
piter over  the  Oianti  is  a  stupendous 
Fresco !  —  The  Fall  of  Phaeton  ~ 
the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — 
and  Acis  fleeing  with  Galatea  from 
the  monster  Polyphemus,  are  likewise 
fine  Frescos:  and  the  JBasd  Rilievi 
in  plaster  are  beautiful.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano died  at  Mantua,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Chiesa  di  Santa  Bamaba,  near 
which  is  a  Cottage  he  once  occupied. 

On  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Fano 
Ae  first  Station  named  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  is  Clatema,  now 
Quadema ;  and  the  second  is  Forum 
ComeUi,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  S^lla.  The  Town  of  Imola  has 
risen  on  its  ruins,  and  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  rich  and  extensive  plain 
of  Lombardy,  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Vatrenus,  now  called  the  Santemo ; 
which  river  the  road  crosses  on  a 
bridge,  and  then  proceeds  to  Faenza, 
anciently  FaverUia,  where  Sylla  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  adherents  of 
Carbo.  Faventia,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  placed  between  the  rivers  Sinnus 
and  Anemo,  now  the  Senio  and 
Amonc  :  the  latter  bathes  the  Walls  of 
the  modern  Town,  which  is  of  a  square 
form  ;  and  its  four  principal  streets  are 
straight,  and  meet  at  the  market-place, 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  seven- 
teen hundred  inhabitants,  and  was 
heretofore  celebrated  for  earthenware; 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Faience, 
Tills  Manufactory  still  flourishes,  and 
merits  notice.  Between  S.  Nicolo 
and  Faenza  the  road,  during  wet 
weather,  is  sometimes  dangerous. 

Forum  Liviif  now  Forli,  and  the 
next  Station  to  Faventia,  is  reported 
to  have  been  built  between  the  rivers 
Utis  and  Bedesis  (at  present  called 
the  Montone  and  Ronco)  by  Livius 
Salinator,  after  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal 
on  the  Metaurus.  The  modem  Town 
is  embellished  with  one  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  Squares  in  Italy. 
Tke  Cupola  of  the  Chapd  oftke  Ma- 
tkmna  del  Furco  in  the  Cathedral  was 


pointed  by  Cario  Cignani,  and  merits 
notice ;  as  do  ieveral  of  the  patntiogs 
in  other  Churches.  Report  says  that 
Cignani  exercised  his  pencil  at  ForK 
during  twenty  years. 

The  next  Station  on  the  Via  Emilia 
was  ForuM  PopUiit  which  nearly  re- 
tains its  ancient  name,  being  still 
called  Foriimpopoli.  A  Castle  and  a 
few  dwelling-houses  built,  acccHxIing 
to  supposition,  about  the  time  of 
Csesar  Borgia,  mark  the  site  of  this 
Forum. 

Cesena,  still  known  by  its  original 
name,  is  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Emilia  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Sapis,  now  the  Savio,  and  is  ap« 
proached  by  a  superb  modem  Bridge 
thrown  over  ihat  river.  The  Town 
contains  near  ten  thousand  inhabitants^ 
a  handsome  Fountain,  and  a  coloswd 
Statue  of  Pius  VL  Here  likewise 
is  a  curious  Library  belonging  to  the 
Minor  Conventuals.  About  one  mile 
from  Cesena  stands  the  mi^nificent 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  dd  Monte,  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  ancient 
Sepulchres  are  discoverable. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Cesena,  in  the  direction  of  Savignano 
(anciently  Comjntum)^  the  Via  Emilia 
crosses  tlie  Pisatello,  a  rivulet  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rubicon. 
That  river,  which,  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  formed  the  boundary  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  toward  the  south-east, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
road  between  Foriimpopoli  and  Ra- 
venna :  it  is  composed  of  several  small 
streams,  which  unite  about  one  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  assume  the  name  of 
Fiumicino,  anciently  the  Rubico. 
Csesar  coming  from  Ravenna  along 
the  coast,  necessarily  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon at  its  mouth ;  but  had  he 
marched  by  the  Via  JEmiUa,  he  must 
have  crossed  the  three  rivulcto  called 
Rugone,  Pisatello,  and  Savignano, 
which,  by  their  junction,  constitute 
the  Rubicon,  y 

At  Compitum,  as  the  name  implies. 


(^)  See  Cramer's  "  Ahcibnt  Italy,"  vol.  i.  page  102. 
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the  Via  JEmSlia  wisis  met  by  another 
Road,  supposed  to  have  been   that 
branch  of  the  Via  FUtrMma  which  led 
from  Arretium  in  Etroria  to  Bononia. 
The  Via  JEniiUaf  however,  was  car« 
ried  on  to  Rimini,  the  jiriminum  of 
the  ancients,   situated    between    the 
rivers  Ariminus  and  Aprusa,  now  the 
Marecchia  and  Ansa.     After  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  Senones,   Ariminum, 
originally  an  Umbrian  town,  received 
a  Roman  Colony,  and  became  the  key 
of  Italy  on  the  eastern  coast.     CsBsar 
attached  great  importance  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  place,  whither  a  second 
Colony  was  sent  by  the  Triumviri. 
Augustus  embellished  Ariminum  with 
a  magnificent  Bridge,  finished  by  his 
Successor,  and  thrown  over  the  Ari- 
minus at  the  termination  of  the  Via 
Emilia,       This  Bridge,    built  with 
superb  white  marble,  and  elegantly 
ornamented,   particularly   merits   the 
observation  of  Travellers.   The  sea  has 
retired  so  far  from  the  coast,  that  the 
ancient  Port  of  Ariminum  is  traced 
with  difficulty ;  but  its  marble  oma> 
ments embellish  several  of  theChurches 
in  the  modem  Town. 

Among  the  Antiquities  still  re- 
maining are  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  through  which 
the  road  to  Pesaro  now  passes ;  Ruins 
of  an  AmphUheatret  conjectured  to 
have  been  erected  by  Publius  Sem- 
pronius,  and  now  forming  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  Cappuccini ;  Found- 
ations of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux f  on  which  the  prmcipal  Church 
of  the  modern  Town  has  been  erected  ; 
and  the  Portico  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Piscarium  in  the  present  market-place. 
The  modern  Town  of  Rimini  contains 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  Church  of  S. 
Francesco,  erected  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  the  designs  of 
Albert!,  is  a  splendid  Edifice ;  and  the 
Square  before  the  Palace  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy contains  a  handsome  Fountain 
of  marble,  and  the  Statue  of  Paul  V, 
in  bronze. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Via 


I  JEmUia  are  vestiges  of  the  followii^ 
ancient    Towns: -—i^orum   JVbtmm» 
about  ten  miles  from  Parma  (and  neai? 
the  source  of  the  Taro,  anciently  the 
Tarns);  it  was  once  a  Municipium^ 
and  is  now  called  Fornovo ;  Aquinum$ 
south  of  Modena,  supposed,  to  be  Acr 
quario;  and  SaJUus  GaUianus,  and  now 
Saltino.   Umbranum  is,  perhaps.  Ma- 
rano.  jlfn/i^um,  a  Fortress  mentioned 
by  Livy,  is  Mediolo,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Faenza.    Solona,  recorded  by 
Pliny,  is  Citt^  del  Sole,  a  small  Town 
near  Forli.   Forum  Druentmorum,  a 
Municipium,  is  Bertinoro,  near  For* 
limpopoli.    BrixeUum^  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, and  the  place  in  which  Otho  died, 
is  now  Bresello,  a  small  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po.    The  Nuceria  of 
Ptolemy  is  Luzzara,  ten  miles  north  of 
GuastaUa ;  and  the  PadMium  of  Pliny 
is  supposed  to  be  Bondeno,  a  village 
near  the  junction  of  the  Panaro  and  the 
Po.  The  immenseForest,  calledXt^ana 
by  Livy,  in  which  a  Roman  army  was 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  is  supposed, 
by  Cramer,  to  have  extended  along 
the  base  of  the  Apennine,  from  the 
source  of  the  Panaro  to  that  of  the 
Secchia. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire  under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts  from 
Rimini,  and  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Travellers.  It  was,  in  times  long 
past,  the  most  important  city  of 
Gallia  Cispadana ;  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  owed  its  existence  to  a  horde 
of  Thessalian  adventurers,  who  were 
subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  it 
to  the  Umbri.  The  received  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  first 
Grecian  adventurers  who  migrated  to 
this  spot  were  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 
Strabo  adds,  that  Ravenna  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and 
built  on  wooden  piles ;  a  communi- 
cation being  established  between  the 
difiTerent  parts  of  the  city  by  means  of 
bridges  and  boats ;  and  he  also  men- 
tions that  its  stagnant  waters  were  so 
well  purified  by  the  tide,  as  to  render 
it  a  healthy  place ;  in  consequence  of 
wluch  circumstance.  Gladiators  wet« 

\3 
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ient  to  Ravmna  to  be  trained  and 
eiercised.    At  what  period  it  received 
a  Roman  Colony  is  unknown;  but 
probably  this  event  took  place  during 
the    Consulsliip   of    Cn.    Pompeius 
Strabo.    Pompey  the  Great  converted 
it  into  an  important  naval  station; 
and  Cesar  set  forward  from  Ravenna 
on  his  eventful  march  to  the  Rubicon. 
The  old    Port    was  situated   at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bedeab,  now  the 
Ronco ;  but  Augustus  made  a  new 
Harbour,  about  three  miles  from  Ra- 
venna, at  the  entrance  of  the  rivulet 
Candianus  into  the  sea.     He  esta- 
blished a  communication  between  this 
Harbour  and  a  branch  of  the   Po, 
by  means  of  a    Canal,    which   was 
called  Fossa  jittgtuii;  he  also  made, 
to    connect   the   Port    and    City,   a 
Causeway  named  Via  Cfesaris;  and 
the  new  Harbour  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Porttu  Ciasris.  *     Ravenna 
flourished  as  a  great  n^val    Station 
long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    The  modem  Town  abounds 
with    mosaics,    marbles,    sarcophagi, 
and  other  relics  of  the  ancient  City ; 
and  here  likewise  are  found,  both  in 
the  churches  and  private  dwellings, 
some  good  pictures  of  the  Bologna 
School ;  but  they  are  cruelly  injured  by 
damp.     The  Cathedral  is  handsome: 
fine  Columns  of  marble  support  its 
Nave ;  and  its  Chapels  are  painted  in 
fresco  by  Guido,  who  has  also  embel- 
lished the  edifice  with  a  picture  of  the 
shower  of  manna  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses.    The  ancient  Pulpit,  the  Ivory 
Chair,  the  Pascal  Calendar,  and  the 
ancient  Baptismal  Fonts  in  this  Ca- 
thedral are  curious.     The  Church  of 
S.  Vitale  is  rich  in  ancient  columns, 
mosaics,  and  bassi  rilievi;   and  the 
Churches  of  S.  Giovanni  Bsittista  and 
S.  Apollonio  contain   a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns,  together 
with  porphyry,  verde  antique,  other 
precious  marbles,  and  mosaics.  In  one 
of  the  streets  stands  the  Tomb  of  Dante, 

{%)  Sptna,  an  ancient  City  of  Greek  origin, 

situated  near  the  most  southern  branch  of 

the  Po,  formerly  called  the  Spineticum  Os- 

/t'um,  appears  to  have  stood  near  Fossa  Au. 

gvsti.    DioDysiui  of  HalicamsMUS  reports 


which  Cardinal  Gonsaga,  not  very 
long  ago,  embellished  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  the  principal  Square  are 
two  lofty  Columns  of  Granite,  a  good 
Statue  of  Clement  XII,  in  white  mar- 
ble, and  a  bad  one  of  Alexander  VII, 
in  bronse.  Out  of  the  Town,  and 
near  the  ancient  Port,  is  a  Pyramid 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Clement  VII; 
and  four  miles  from  the  sea,  though 
once  close  to  its  margin,  is  the  Mau* 
soleum  of  Theodoric ;  biit  the  superb 
Urn  of  Porphyry  which  originally 
crowned  this  Mausoleum,  has  been 
removed  into  the  Town. 

From  Ravenna,  the  Traveller,  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flamima  to  Fano,  must  return  to 
Rimini,  proceeding  thence  through 
Cattolica  to  Pesaro.  Previous  to  ar-> 
riving  at  Cattolica  the  road  crosses  the 
Crustumius,  now  the  Conca,  on  a 
bridge ;  but  when  this  river  rises  high, 
in  consequence  of  long-continued 
rain,  the  road  becomes  dangerous. 
Between  Rimini  and  Cattolica  are 
ruins  of  the  Town  of  Conca,  which 
was  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic:  and  about  twelve  miles 
from  Rimini  is  the  little  Republic  of 
San  Marino,  seated  on  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, which,  together  witli  a  few  sur- 
rounding eminences,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  its  territories :  they  contain 
three  castles,  five  churches,  and  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Pesaro,  anciently  called  Pisaurum^ 
from  the  river  Pisaurus  (now  La  Fo- 
glia),  near  which  it  stands,  became  a 
Roman  Colony  a.u.c.  568,  and  seems, 
according  to  old  inscriptions,  to  have 
been  colonised  either  by  Julius  Caesar 
or  Augustus:  but  by  whom  it  was 
originally  founded  is  unknown.  Ca- 
tullus gives  a  bad  character  of  its  cli- 
mate; which  is  now,  however,  whole- 
some, in  consequence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring marshes  being  drained.  Ruins 
of  a  Bridge,  constructed  by  one  of  the 
early  Roman  Emperors,  may  still  be 

that  Spina  was  founded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  long  t)efore  the  Trojan  war. 
No  trace  remains  of  this  once  flourishing 
City. 
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faen  at  Fesaro ;  which  i«  n  hancUome  I 
towQ,  and  containa,  in  its  Cathedral 
and  other  Cbqrch^  several  higl^ly 
valued  frescos  ai)d  paintings  in  oil,  by 
Baropdo,  Guido,  &c.  The  great 
$q[uare  is  ornamented  with  a  Foun» 
tain,  and  a  Statue  in  marble  of  Urbi^i 
Vm.  The  Theatre  is  very  elegant ; 
and  the  Port  merits  notice.  The 
sitt4ation  of  Pesaro  is  cheerful;  and 
the  surrounding  country  abounds  with 
olives,  and  is  cdebrate4  for  produciqg 
tba  b^  figs  in  Italy.* 

Fano,  anciently  called  Fanum  For~ 
$wn49,  ii)  reference,  perhaps,  to  a 
Temple  of  Fortune  which  once  stood 
here,  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus ;  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Fanettri$» 
Jt  is  situated  cm  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Metaurus,  now  called  Metaro,  a  con- 
aiderable  river,  famous  for  having 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal, 
▲•  u.  c.  545,  by  the  Consuls  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  The 
oljects  besf  worth  notice  at  Fano  are, 
remains  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,  erected 
in  honour  of  ConstanUne;  the  Ca> 
thedral,  which  contains  Paintings  by 
IX>menichino ;  the  Public  Library; 
and  the  Theatre,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy.  On  the  beach,  near 
Fapo,  is  found  a  little  shell-fish,  com- 
monly called  the  Sea-horse. 

That  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  on 
which  Fano  stands,  extends  to  Sini- 
gaglia,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  FeroM^ 
where  it  is  met  by  the  Via  Salaria, 

l^nigaglia,  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sena,  now  called  Cesano,  was 
apciently  denominated  Setia  Galiicth 
to  distiziguish  it  from  the  Etruscan 
Sena,  'fiie  Romaivi,  after  they  had 
exterminated  its  original  possessory, 
th^  Senones^,  colonised  Sena  Oallica; 
iHit  during  the  civil  wars  between 
Sylla  and  MariMS,  it  was  taken  and 
aacked.     The  modem  Town  is  en- 

(«)  The  Villa  inhabited  by  th«  late  Queen 
of  En^and  is  about  one  mile  firov  Peiaxo; 
and  in  her  pleasure-groundf  are  two  Konu- 
mcntt ;  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
her  Brother  who  f«dl  at  Waterloo,  and  the 


livened  by  a  celebrated  Fair  during 
the  last  week  of  July, 

Ancona  retains  its  apcient  naqiei  a 
word  of  Gr^ek  origin,  expressive  of 
the  angular  form  of  the  Promontory  on 
which  the  Town  is  placed.    This  Pro- 
montory was  once  called  Cumerium 
Promontorium  ;  but  its  modem  name 
is  Monte  Comero*     Strabo  ascribes 
the  foundation  of  Ancona  to  the  Sy- 
racusans  who  fled  from  the  tjrranny 
of  Dionysius.     Livy  mentions  it  as 
a  naval  Statjpn  of  consequence  on  tl^e 
Adriatic ;  and  Caesar  rested  at  Aq- 
cona  after  passiqg  the  I^i^bicon.     I( 
must  likewise  have  been  a  Port  of  con- 
sequence under  Tr^an,  judging  from 
the  works  erected  there  by  that  £n|r 
peror,  and  still  extant.     Pliny  spe^ 
of  Ancona  a*  a  Bomi^i  Cqlony :  it  if 
now  a  very  coipmercial  place,  with  a 
magnificent  quay,  and  a  pecuUarly 
fine  Harbour  of  a  circiUar  form,  which 
Trajan  enlarged  and  improved  at  his 
own    expense*     ji   Tritunp&ql  Arck 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  njear 
the   Port,  to  commemorate   this  ac( 
of  princely  beneficence,  is  well  pre- 
served, Qnely  proportioned,  simple, 
grand,  and  composed  of  larger  blockf 
of  Parian  marble  than  we  find  in  any 
other  ancient  Roman  edifice.     Conti- 
guous to  it  is  another  Arch,  of  the 
Doric  order,  which   was    raised   in 
honour  of  Clement  XII,  who  made 
Ancona  a  Free  Port^  and  likewise  be- 
gan to  erect  its  Mole  aqd  ^l<azzaiietto. 
The  Citadel,  a  modern  work,  com- 
mands  the  Harbour  and  the  Town, 
which  is  supposed  to  contiun  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.     The  Cathednd 
stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple 
formerly  consecrated  to  Venus,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  Catullus,  was  thfe 
favourite  deity  of  ancient  Ancona. 

Oblong  sheU-fish,  called  Ballads  qr 
Dattili  del  mare,  are  found  alive  m 
large  stones  on  this  coi^t.  They  were 
deemed  a  gr^t  d^licf^^  by  the  an- 
other to  the  memory  ot  her  Dauahttr,  the 
amiiUs  sqd  ever  tg  be  lanumteg  Piiaccfs 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

\b)  Anationof  OaUiaTranialpliia. 
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the  Bomtpiirte  Familyi 
wealthy  Roman  Catboli 
gome  degree,  compenaalud  for  the  los 
watiuned  during  tlie  Pontificate  of 
PiuB  VI,  by  the  Church  of  Ihe  Ma- 
donna at  Loretto.  This  Church  is 
jnagniliGenC ;  and  in  its  centre,  imme- 
diately under  the  cupola,  stands  the 
Santissinia  Cam,  eased  with  Carrara 
marble,  finely  sculptured,  and  con. 
Uining  a  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  by 
Annibalc  Caratd,  and  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ;  together  with  numerous 
treasures  of  larious  descriptions.  Tbe 
Piazza  franling  llie  Church  of  Che 
Madonna  merits  notice,  as  does  the 
subterranean  Dispensary,  which  is 
furnished  with  three  hundred  Galli- 
pots painted  after  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, or  Oiulio  Romano. 

On  Ihe  coast,  about  ten  miles  From 
Ancono,  stood  Nuinana,  founded,  as 
Pliny  repoHs,  b;  the  Siculi,  and  now 
called  Humana ;  and  beyond  this  spot 
stands  Oumo,  the  ancient  •Vimmum, 
a  Roman  Colony,  and  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Lity  tner;tions,  that  the 
Censors  of  Rome,  t.  u.  c.  578,  en- 
circled the  Town  with  walls,  and  built 
shops  round  its  Forum.  This  was 
tliirty  years  previous  to  its  becoming 
a  Colony.  Procopius  mentions  it  as 
the  Capital  of  Pioenum.  Beyond 
Jluanmm  on  the  sco-coasC  stood  f  a- 
lenliai  and  ruins  close  lo  a  Monastery 
called  S'.  Maria  di  Poteuia,  point  out 
Uiesite  of  tlua  ancienl  town  ;  which 


[ch;  1x1 

appears  Co  have  been  ntiiated  about 
one  mile   from    Porto   dj    Recann^ 

PulcnHa  was  colonised  hy  the  Romans 
i.  u.  e.  568,  and  became  one  of  M 
Stations  on  an  aadeot  road  whic^ 
was  carried  along  the  coast  of  tbct 
Adriatic,  10  connect  the  Vh  riaminii 
with  the  Via  Solaria.  Another  St^ 
tion  was  Cmlellum  Firmimoruiit,  no 
Porto  di  Fermoi  and  contiguous  I 
the  modern  Town  of  Fermo,  wbit 
evidently  derives  its  name  trom  tl 
ancient  Firmum,  a  Roman  Colon^. 
where  Cssar  bolted  on  his  march  front. 
Arimiuum.  Not  far  hence  stood' 
Cuprti,  an  Etruscan  cslabliihmeDh . 
couCaininga  Temple  in  which  Juno  wil ; 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Ctiprai  ' 
This  Temple,  according  lo  an  inscriol 
tion  found  at  Grotle  a  mare,  a  littU 
place  on  Ihe  coast,  was  restored  bif  J 
the  Emperor  Adrian ;  and  il  seenn . 
probable  that  the  Town  of  Cupri 
occupied  the  ^le  of  Grotle  a  mare 

have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  llie  ri 
Truentus,  tiow  Ihe  Tronto ;  but  nd 


Fbi> 


.  the  ancient  road  crossed  thrci' 
rivulets,  the  Albulates,  Sninu! 
Helvinus,  now  tbe  Vihrata,  Sim 
Sahnello,  and  then  entered  CailrutA 
NoBuni,  Ihe  lost  n 
Picenum  to  die  soudi.  Giulia  Nov» 
is  supposed  to  occupy  its  silo.  Cai- 
trum  Noi-am  was  a  Roman  Colo 
The  only  remaining  town  of  cu 
quence,  not  already  noticed  on 
road,  is  Adri,  die  ancient  ITiufna  of 

Colony  sent  hy  ihe  Tynheni  Pela^  ' 
from  Hadrie  in  Venetia.     It  stood  Bl 


r  tb6 


r  which, 

fas  its  emporium,  now  called  Porlo 
I'Atri.  According  to  general  belief, 
he  family  of  the  Emperor  Adrian 
rere  natives  of  this  lown;  whici 
uems  to  have  been  on  independen 
itale  previous  lo  its  becoming  a  Ro 
un  Coh 
The  hi 
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that  commonly  called    the   Pass    of 
Furlo,  a  defile  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Urbino,  and  anciently  deno- 
minated Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisaf 
from  its  being  cut  through  the  rock 
which  here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of 
the  river  Candano.     It  is  evidently 
a  part,  and  a  wonderful  part,  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,     This  branch  of  the 
road  in  question^commences  at  Fano, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Metaurus  to  Fossombrone,  anciently 
JForum  Sempronii,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  small  municipal  town. 
It   is  supposed  that  the    celebrated 
battle  which  took  place  between  As- 
drubal  and  the  Roman  generals  was 
fought    near   Forum    SempronH,   on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  con. 
tiguous  to  that  part  of  the  river  which 
is  enclosed  between  high  and   steep 
rocks,  and  probably  on  or  near  a  spot 
now  called  Monte  d*Asdrubale,  which 
lies  between  Forum  Sempronii  and  the 
Pass  of  Furlo.    Fossombrone  is  orna- 
mented   with    a    handsome    modem 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Metaurus,  and 
contains   Ruins  of  an  ancient  The' 
atre.     Beyond  Fossombrone  the  road 
again   crosses  the    Metaurus,  and  is 
carried  thence  to  the   Monte  d*As- 
drubale.     Here  the  Via  Flamirda  ex- 
hibits  an   extraordinary  sight,  being 
cut  through  a  lofty  mountain  for  half 
a  mile,  by  manual  labour ;  and  this 
prodigious  ravine,  thus  formed  by  the 
hand   of  man,,  is   denominated   La 
Strada  del  Furlo,  from  its  contiguity 
to  Furlo,  the  ancient  Intercisa, 

In  an  elevated  situation,  on  the 
right,  stands  Urbino,  anciently  UrU- 
nam  Horlensey  where  Valens,  a  general 
who  served  under  Vitellius,  was  put 
to  death.  The  modem  Urbino^  once 
the  Capital  of  a  Duchy,  still  contains 
a  Palace  (which  was  the  residence  of 
its  princes) ;  and  is  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  Raphael,  Bramante, 
and  Baroccio,  some  of  whose  works 
embellish  its  Cathedral  and  another 
Church  belonging  to  the  Capuchins. 

From  Furlo  the  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaurus  to  J^tficum, 


now  Pergola;  thence  proceeding  to 
Cagli,  the  ancient  Ca//u,a  small  Town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Petrano. 

Near  the  Apennine  stands  Sentina, 
the  ancient  iSlen/mum,  rendered  me- 
morable by  a  battle  fought  in  its  vi- 
cinity between  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls  leagued  with  the  Samnites, 
▲.  u.  c.  457,  in  which  the  Consul  De- 
cius  the  Younger  nobly  sacrificed  him- 
self for  his  country. 

Previous  to  arriving  at   Cantiano 
the  road  crosses  the  Metaurus  on  a 
stupendous  Bridge,  erected  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  and,  except  the  Pass 
of  Furlo,  the  most  magnificent  of  their 
works  on  the  Via  Flaminitu  Cantiano 
is  a  small  Fortress  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Luceola.     Scheggia, 
to  which  Village  the  road  proceeds 
after  having  passed  Cantiano,  is  the 
ancient  Station  ad  Ensem :  and  here 
were  found,  a.  d.  1440,  several  Bronze 
Tables    covered    with    Inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others 
in  Latin,  characters ;  and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  relate  to 
the  sacrificial  and    augural  rites  of 
certain  Umbrian  communities.     The 
vicinity  of  Iguvium  (an  ancient  mu- 
nicipal town)  to  the  Village  of  Scheg- 
gia,  has  given  these  Inscriptions  the 
appellation  of  the  Eugubian  Tables. 
The  modem  Gubbio  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Iguvium*     On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  not  very 
far    distant    from     Scheggia,    stood 
Tifemum  Tiberinumy   now   Gttit  di 
Castello,  and  situated  near  the  site  of 
a  Villa  which  belonged  to  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  which  he  describes  as  de- 
lightfully placed  in  a  rich,  beautiftil, 
and    salubrious    country,    ventilated 
by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Apen- 
nine. 

Sigillo  is  another  small  Fortress 
raised  by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins 
of  HdvUtumi  and  Gualdo  di  Nocera, 
formerly  VaMum,  was  likewise  built 
by  the  Lombards.  About  one  mile 
and  a  half  ftom  this  Village  were  dis- 
covered, a.d.  1750,  considerable  and 
interesting    remains  oi   >3cv<&  vmakviX 
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Town  of  rditinuin,  irlwre  Tolila, 
King  of  the  Gotlia,  was  deTealed  and 
mortnlly  wountlvd  in  a  conlesl  with 
Hutes.  'ITw  Cburcli  called  Santa 
Mnrit  Tullna  marks  tlie  site  of  the 

Nocvra,  MROd  at  Ibe  buc  of  ttis 
Apeonine,  ii  the  ancient  JVucen'o  C<^ 


s   for 


The   I 


CoilellO    S.  Giof 

nhence  the    Via 

through   Foligno 

der  the  uncle  '■  J 

TBROuau  GiBMAKy,"v'i]lbefoi 

Kconnt  of  Foligno,  and  other 

riluated  on  this  branch  of  the  ri 


ElCOL* 


IV  first  Station  bejond  Padua,  on 

this  branch  of  the  Fia  Emilia,  wb« 
oil  JJuodfamnni  ,■  the  second  ad  JVb- 
fltim  ;  and  llie  third  jIlliniaH  i  a  toHn 
nthicb  18  supposed  to  bare  stood  on  Ibe 
light  book  of  die  river  SHU,  now  the 
Site,  and  near  its  moulh.  AldnoprD- 
babl;  occupies  llie  Bite  of  the  ancient 
tovD,  the  Mluation  of  nhich,  according 
to  StralM,  was  very  like  that  of  Ra- 
venna. Martial  compares  ita  shore 
linedwithYillaa  totbat  ofBais.  Be- 
yond jlUinum  the  road  crosses  the 
liver  Hovis,  now  ihe  Tiave ;  and  aflei 
paniiig  lliB  ancient  Station  csUed 
Sanos,  crosses  iwo  other  rivers,  (be 
Liqacntia,  now  tbe  Livenza,  and  the 
RomMinU^,  now  Ihe  Lcntcnc,  on  the 
right  bonk  of  which,  a  few  miles  fyom 
tlw  sea,  stood  Hie  Town  of  Cotitonlia, 
which  still  retains  its  ancient  name 
and  situation  :  it  qipeets  to  have  been 
a  Roman  Colony,  denomioHled  Ji,(in 
CuHcurdu.  Farther  on,  la  llic  Tila- 
vempluB,  now  llie  Taglianrento,  a  very 
considerahle  and  sofnetinies  a  very 
dangerous  torteut,  which  divided  the 
Carnic  territory,  in  ancient  times,  from 
I  enewa.  Beyond  Concordia  was  jfpj- 
f/y/aj  now  Lalisani,  and  itnolliir  Sta- 


tion, called  In  die  Jerusalem  Itincnrf 

nil  Underimum,  tboat  len  miles  Ooia 

■which   stood    AgvAda,   ■    celebrated 

Town    ftiunded   by   (he    TranMlpfM 

GaulM,  about  IH7  >.  c,  and  coloniaed 

by  the    Romans   shortly   afterwardi, 

Polybius  mentions  some  laUiahte  gold 

es  in  itnn  neighbourhood.      Aguir- 

was  an  imporlonl  mililary  post  in 

time  of  (.'Ksar,  and  coniinued  W 

esie  in  prospcrily  till  the  fbll  of 

Roman  Empire.      It  wtlhslood  a 

!ft  siege  against  Maiiminus,  who, 

being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was 

slain  by  his  own  aoldien  :  but  it  could 

■        ■--     '■'    u  alUcks  of  Altila, 

lult.Biid  raBedittO 

Ihe  grotind.     The  Port  of  Aqwlaa 

was  situBled  el  Ihe  moulh  at  the  Na- 

liso,  now  the  Nntisone ;  and  its  modem 

□  uue  is  Porto  di  Grado. 

The  next  Station  to  jlquUria  was 
F<Mlcm,  Tmavi,  so  called  perhaps  ftoB 
the  river  Timavus,  celebTaled  by  Ibt 
Pods  of  antiquity  for  its  numerOiM 
Sources,  its  Lake,  and  Sublerruieoiis 
Passage.     According  to  Posidoniiu, 

some  disumcc  from  the  sea,  nul  disap- 
peared underground  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  miles  ;  when  it  bunt  forth 
again  near  ttie  sea.  Hie  Lake  of  Ibe 
'i'imavui  is  now  caUed  Lago  dells  Kc- 
ira  Rosso.  Farther  distant  woi  7er> 
getle,  now  Trieste ;  a  Roman  Colony 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Gulf  oB 
whioh  it  stands.  The  Greeks  called 
TcTgestrwrn.  At  what  pe- 
'  mised  by  the  Bomuu 


1-be  T 


>    Towi 


close  Eo  the  sea, 
,ud  near  the  ancient  SVrgBXe,  of  which 
ome  vestiges  remam.  'Hie  Cathedml 
nerits  notice ;  and  the  Harimit  ia 
nagnificent ;  bul,  from  being  eiposed 

0  Ihe  north-east  wind,  called  by  the 
lalives  Bora,  it  is  not  always  safb. 
rricste  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being 

1  Free  Purl ;  in  eonseijuence  of  whicta 
la  population  has,  within  the  hist  Ibw 

low  snppMed  to  contain  thirty  thou- 
lanii  inhabilBnlB.   Not  far  diiuat  from   , 

rriesic  is  Cu=lcl  Duino 
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JPudnum  CnsteUumt  famed  for  Its 
wine ;  of  which  Julia  Augusta  used  to 
say,  that  it  had  prolonged  her  life  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  The 
Stations  between  Tergeste  and  Pola 
were  Ningum,  and  ParerUktm,  now 
Farenzo.  The  latter  is  built  upon  a 
rock  about  one  mile  in  circumference : 
it  once  was  insulated;  but  is  now 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  very  nar- 
row isthmus;  and  possesses  a  Port 
capable  of  containing  vessds  of  every 
description.  The  Cathedral  of  Pa^ 
renzo  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  con- 
structed before  the  reign  of  Otho  I ; 
and  one  of  its  Chapels  is  ornamented 
with  very  ancient  Mosaics:  the  interior 
of  the  Church  displays  pretty  columns, 
and  precious  marbles;  and  over  the 
high  altar  is  a  Picture  on  a  gold 
ground. 

The  last  place  of  consequence  on 
this  road  is  Pda,  situated  in  a  bay  of 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  forming 
a  safe  Harbour.  Beautiful  hills  en- 
compass  the  Harbour ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  three  small  Islands,  called 
hy  Pliny  InstUiB  FuUaritB,  and  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  affording  good 
shelter  for  vessels.  These  Islands  are 
now  denominated  Brioni  Conversara, 
and  S.  Nicolo.  Pola,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  founded  by  the  Colchians. 
Various  writers  report  it  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  power- 
ful town  of  Histria ;  and  when  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans  it  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Pielas  Julia:  its  remain- 
ing antiquities  announce  that,  when 
under  the  wing  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
been  wealthy  and  splendid.  The  Walls 
which  now  surround  the  Town  are 
modem,  and  have  four  Gates  leading 
to  the  sea;  but  these  modern  walls 
have  been  three  times  rebuilt;  and 
several  ancient  Roman  edifices  were 
unhappily  used  in  their  construction, 
or  at  least  so  far  destroyed  that  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  them  remains.  The  ottt' 
tide  of  the  AmphithetUre,  however,  is 
still  perfect,  even  to  the  baluatradss; 
and  composed  of  beautiful  white  marw 


ble:  the  Holes  for  the  Awning -le- 
maia  t  but  the  inside  of  the  Edifice  is 
gutted ;  and  the  seats  were  used  for 
buildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages.  This  Amphitheatre  is  built  in 
the  solid  and  grand  Etruscan  style 
called  rustic ;  its  form  is  elliptical,  its 
length  upward  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  its  width  near  three  hundred, 
and  its  height  above  seventy  feet.  I^ 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Town.  Tke  Porta  Bata,  or  Aurea, 
likewise  stands  at  a  short  distance  frpdi 
tfie  Town,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  fu- 
nereal monument ;  although  its  form 
resembles  that  of  a  triumphal  aridi. 
On  the  frieze  of  this  magnificent  Co- 
rinthian Edifice  is  the  following  In- 
scription : 

SALVIA  .  rOSTVMA  .  SZRGU  .  DE  .  8VA  . 
rSCVNIA  . 

Similar  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  three 
pedestals,  perhaps  for  statues,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Arch.  The  great 
Square,  or  Market-place  of  the  Town, 
contains  ruins  of  two  ancient  Temples 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  llieir  dimen- 
sions are  very  small,  and  one  of  them 
is  so  much  intermingled  with  the  waljs 
of  the  public  palace  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  seen.  According  to  tradition,  it 
appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Di- 
ana. The  other  Temple  is  uninjured, 
except  its  roof,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire :  the  interior  length  of  this  Edi- 
fice is  twenty-six  feet,  and  its  width 
twenty.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
four  columns  twenty-six  feet  and  a 
half  in  height ;  and  the  following  In- 
scription, which  it  still  displays,  an- 
nounces to  whom  it  was  dedicated : 

BOMAZ  .  XT  .  AVGV8TO .  CAKSAftI .  INVI. 
F  .  PAT  .  FATRIAJC « 

The  Duomo  is  erected  on  iJie  found- 
ations, and  with  the  materials,  of  an 
ancient  Temple. 

VIA  70STHUMIA. 

This  road)  which  is  known,  from  .the 
date  of  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Genoa, 
to  have  existed  before  6SQ  \&«  c^^  S& 
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two  Corinthian  Colui 
Rilioo  bIkitg  thrm, 
iminotation  of  s  Saw  ;  on  the  oppo»H 
side  is  another  Basso  Riliero,  repra- 
senting  (he  immolstian  or  a  Bull; 
both  aubjcclB,  Iberet'ore,  probably  ra. 
law  to  the  Suoveuurilia.  Tlw  Ardi 
is  in  good  prBcnation,  and  onl;  len 
minutes'  walk  Trotn  the  Poat-houae  it 
SuBB.  This  Town  is  watered  by  the 
the  Doria  Ripsri^ 


ascribed  b;  vonjecture  to  A.  Poatbu- 
TTius  AILinus,  wlio  wai  Consul  in 
£7S  u.  c,  and  Censor  in  SIS.  One 
branch  comtnenced  at  Genoa,  and  rj. 
(ended  to  Piac«BU;  passing  through 
ii&irwn,  remarkable  only  for  beinglhe 
Am  Station  on  this  road  oollceil  in 
the  ancient  Itineraries  j  and  supposed 
to  be  representai  by  the  modem  Ar- 
quata.  Dertona,  now  Tortona,  the 
next  Station,  was  a  considerable  town, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  appears  to 
{■are  beeti  a  llomau  Colony ;  but  at 
what  period  it  became  so,  is  uncertain. 
Ancient  Inscriptions  prove  that  when 
colonised  it  was  surnatned  Jalia.  The 
modern  town  is  reputed  to  have  been 
once  large  >nd  populous;  but  at  the 
present  moment  its  iDhal>itants  do  not 

persons.  7riB,  subsequently  called 
Pieui  Itvb,  which  is  noiv  made  into 
Voghera,  was  the  third  Station,  Cavte- 
liamagus  the  fourth,  and  Placeniia 
the  Stih  and  last;  as  here  the  Via 
PoifAunua  joined  the  Via  jEmilia. 

Another  branch  of  the  Pi.  Poj/ftu- 
nuB  was  carried  over  the  Cotfian  Alps; 
and  is  described  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  as  "  Viade Italia  in  GaUias 
aMedioIaiio,Arelate,perjilpesCotlia3." 
This  road  crossed  the  Mont  Genevre, 
anciently  called  ilatnnut  Monte,  and 
then  proceeded  to    Ge^aOt  now  5e- 

a  Station  called  ad  Marlcm,  (0  Segu- 
no,  now  Susa.  Seguao  was  the  Capi- 
tal of  Cottius,  the  sovereign  of  several 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  who  resigned  bis 
aceptre  lo  Augustus  ;  and  the  Inscrip- 
tion not  long  nince  attached  to  a  3Vi- 
umpAo'  ArA,  still  in  existence  here, 
records  that  Cottius  succeeded  his  fa- 

trict;  and  all  the  tribes  he  reigned 
over  ore  mentioned  in  this  Inscription, 
which  has  recently  been  taken  away 
Tromits  proper  place.  Augustus  gave 
Cottius  the  title  ot  Prefect ;  and  Clau. 
dius  restored  to  him  the  title  of  King: 
but,  under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  be- 
came a  Hflman  province.  The  already 
named  Triuinpbal  Arch  has,  in  front. 


1 


which  hasits  source  on  Mont  Gendvn 

and  fulls  into  the  Po  near  Turin  ;  to 
which  City  the  Via  Pottlmmia  pro- 
ceeded, and  then  went  to  ad  Cottiat, 
now  Co«o,  and  Laumdlum,  ni 
mello,  both  of  which  Stations  ^ 
Cisalpine  Gaul. 


One  of  these  Roads  traversed  the  I 
Graian  Alp,  or  little  Saint  Bernard^ 
and  led  from  Milan  to  Vienne,  the 
Capital  of  the  Allobroges.  It  was  ear. 
ried  [hrough  Arlolica,  now  Ij  Tuile, 
to  Arebrigium,  now  Pr«  S.  Didier, 
and  Augftsta  Pnctaria,  now  Aosla,  a 
city  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, onthegraunit  occupied  by  Te- 
rentius  Vnrro's  camp,  after  tbe  final 
sutgugatiou  of  the  Salassi.  It  is  placed 
in  a  beautiful  valley;  and,  judging  by 
tlie  remains  of  its  ancient  ediGcei,  must 
have  been,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
spacious  and  tiandsome.  ifuini  afitt 
Amphitkeotn  are  discoverable  on  th> 
outside  of  the  City ;  and  lime  bai 
spared  a  Triumiibal  Arch,  raised  by 
this  Colony  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
The  Duria  Major,  now  called  Doria 
Baltea,  runs  through  the  valley,  and 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Moun- 
tain-pass, last  mentioned,  varies  but 
little  from  the  modern  road  over  the 
smaller  Saint  Bcrnaril. 

Another  Mountain-pass,  made  ac- 
cessible by  Augustus,  was  ttist  which 
led  fhim  Summui  P«nniniii,  the  gi 
Saint  Bernard,  to  Euitracmum,  r 
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Etrouble;  and  thence  to  Augusta 
Praetoria ;  from  which  City  it  was  car- 
ried on,  through  VUridumy  now  Ver* 
rez,  to  Milan. 

There   were  likewise  two  ancient 

Toads  over  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  which 

opened  a  communication  between  Ct^ 

ria  (the  modem  Coire)  and  Milan. 

The  one  traversed  Splugen,  the  other 

.Mont  Septimer,  and  both  met  at  Cla- 

venna,  now  Chiavenna.     These  roads 

were  probably  improved  by  Augustus; 

.  but  had  been  frequented  long  before 

be  Obtained  the  sceptre  which  enabled 

him  to  govern  the  world. 

One  of  these  mountain-passes  led 
from  Coire  on  the  Rhine  (anciently 
called  Rhenus)  to  Lapidaria,  seated 
on  the  same  river ;  and  thence  to  Cu- 
neiis  Aureus^  now  denominated  Splu- 
gen. From  Splugen  the  road  was 
carried  on  to  TaTvessedum,  now  Ma- 
dese,  Clavenna,  now  Chiavenna,  and 
Comum,  now  Como.  The  last  was  a 
Greek  Colony,  established  originally 
by  Fompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius 
Scipio,  and  subsequently  re»colonised 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Comum,  previous 
to  its  colonisation  by  the  Romans,  was 
an  obscure  place ;  but,  from  that  pe- 
riod, it  rose  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  importance,  under  the  name  of  No- 
vum Comum,  The  enemies  of  Csesar 
are  said  to  have  done  their  utmost  to 
ruin  it,  but  they  were  unable  to  suc- 


ceed ;  as  we  collect  from  the  'younger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  this  town,  that  his 
birth-place  was  a  Municipium,  which 
enjoyed  in  his  days  peace  and  pros- 
peri^.  The  Lake  to  which  the  mo- 
dem Town  of  Como  has  given  its 
name,  was  anciently  denominated  Za- 
cus  Lariut,  Strabo  tells  us  that  Fo- 
lybius  estimated  the  length  of  this 
Lake  at  three  hundred  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  at  thirty.  Servius  says,  Cato 
reckoned  sixty  ancient  Roman  miles 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ;  andf 
the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiavenna,  corresponds  with  his 
computation.  Pliny  had,  on  this  Lake, 
two  Villas;  and  that  called  by  him 
**his  Tragedy,**  probably  stood  at 
Bellagio,  from  which  spot  the  view 
extends  over  both  arms  of  the  Lake, 
The  intermitting  Fountain  he  describes, 
is  still  existing  under  the  name  of 
Pliniana.  The  modern  Town  of  Como 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  front  of  its  Cathe- 
dral (a  marble  edifice  erected  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is  or- 
namented with  a  Statue  of  Pliny. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  from  Co- 
mo through  Chiavenna  to  Coire,  was 
much  frequented  by  Travellers  going, 
in  times  past,  to  Rhaetia  ;  and  seems 
to  have  followed  nearly  the  same  track 
as  the  road  recently  made  over  Splugen. 
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Maniora— di  &  Pletro  a  Mi^lla.  — CappeDo  di  S.  Severa.  ~  Chiae  di  &  M.  AnnuiuiaU 
— di  S*.  Maria  del  Cannioe— di  &  Martino.  — Castellodi  &  Elmo.  —  Albergo  de'PoverL— 
Theatt^a. — Promcnadft. «—  Market  built  by  the  French.  —  Monument  to  the  memory  of 
Eustace.— Water.  —  Climate. —Society.  —  Hotels  and  Lodging-houses.  —  MeiUcal  men. 
—  Character  of  the  Neapolitaoi. 


The  road  to  Albano,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  objects  it  presents,  has  been 
already  described   under  the  articles 
'*  Porta  San  Giovanni,**  page  191,  and 
«  Alba  NO,"  page  264.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, expedient  to  observe  that  persons 
who  travel  by  the  post-road,  over  the 
Pontine   Marshes  to   Naples,  might 
easily  visit  every  thing  worth  notice  at 
Albano,  by  making  a  stop  of  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  that  town,  which 
they  must  necessarily  pass  through,  on 
thdr  way.     This    road    follows    the 
course,  and  rests,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  miles,  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Via  Appia  ;  though  it  does  not 
commence  at  the  Appian  Gate,  but  at 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  leaving  the 
Via  Ajipia  for  a  while  on  the  right, 
but  falling  into  it  near  Albano.   Hence 
the  modem  road  rests  upon  the  Via 
Appia,  till,  on  approaching  Velletri, 
it  deviates  from  the  ancient  road,  by 
passing  through  that  Town  and  rejoin- 
ing the  ancient  road  near  Tres  To- 
bemee,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  Acts, 
xxviii.  15.     Hence  the  modern  road 
rests,  generally  speaking,  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Via  Appia  as  far  as  Min- 
tum/B:  but,  on  the  Campanian  side 
of  the  Liris,  the  Via  Apjna  directs  its 
course  along  the  sea-shore  to  Sinuessa, 
now  Mondragone ;  and  then,  turning 
eastward,  passes  through  S*.  Maria  di 
Capua  to  Calatia,  now  Galazze ;  while 
the   modern  road  ascends  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liris  to  Sant*  Agata,  and 
thence  descends  the  Falernian  hills  to 
•modem  Capua ;  proceeding  ^om  that 
fortress  to  Naples. 

AriciOf  one  mile  distant  from  Al- 
bano, as  already  mentioned,  is  placed 
in  a  beautiful  and  commanding  situ- 
ation  on   ithe    Via  Appia,  and    has 
•sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  Citadel 
^  tlie  andeiit  town  of  Aricia,  traces 
of  which  may  be  «een  in  the  adjacent 
valhy  near  tfie  moatb  of  the  Emissario 


of  the  Lake  of  Nemi.     Aricia,  In  the 
days  of  Porsena,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Latium,  and  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  its  vicinity  to  a 
Grove,  Temple,  and  Lake,  sacred  to 
Diana,  and  likewise  reputed  to  have 
been  the  favourite  retreat  of  Egeria, 
the  protectress  of  Numa.     The  Tem- 
ple, according  to  tradition,  was  erected 
by  Theseus,  and  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake  originally  denominated 
Sjjeculum  Dianae,  and  now  the  Lake 
of    Nemi.     The    modem   village  of 
Aricia  contains  a  handsome  Church ; 
and  the  ancient  town  was  Horace's 
first  resting-place  in  his  journey  to 
Brundusium.      Two    miles    beyond 
Aricia  is  Genzano,  close  to  die  Lake 
of  Nemi,  and  once  called  Cynthianum, 
from  being  contiguous  to  the  Temple 
of    Diana.      Genzano    is    pleasantly 
placed  in  a  country  which  produces 
good  wines ;  and  as  its  Lake  appears 
to  have  been  the  moudi  of  a  long- 
extinct  volcano,  and   merits   observ- 
ation^  Travellers  would  do  well,  in  fine 
weather,  to  stop  at  an  Avenue  of  Trees 
on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Town,  walking  through  the  Avenue 
to  a  Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake  ; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  margin. 
This  may  be  done  in  less  than  half 
an  hour;  and  from  the  Villa  to  the 
Post-house  at  Genzano  is  not  a  five 
minutes*  walk.     The  Lake  is  small, 
but  picturesque;    and  the    Town   of 
N^ai,  on  the  opposite  side  to  Gen- 
zano, is  a  great  embellishment  to  the 
landscape.      The    Festival   of  Flora, 
which  takes  place  during  the  mouth  of 
June,  at  Genzano,  merits  notice :  the 
ground,  at  this  festival,  being  covered, 
for  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  beau- 
tiful Mosaic- work,  formed  by  the  leaves 
of  flowers  plucked  from  their  stalks. 
Many  of  these  flowers  are  gathered 
some  weeks  beforehand;  and  yet  so 
exquisitely  preserved  that  their  colours 
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appeair  unfaded  when  so  disposed  tts 
to  imitate,  in  this  yegetable  Mosaic- 
Tfortc,  the  Papal  arms,  &c.  Not  far 
hence  is  Fratica,  the  ancient  Lavi- 
nium  ;  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
Genkano,  proudly  seated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  stands  CivitAdella 
Vigna,  the  ancient  Xtfimvutm ;  where 
remains  may  he  traced  of  the  ori- 
ginal wails,  consisting  of  huge  qua- 
drilateral stones  fixed  horizontally  one 
above  another;  and  the  modem  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  town  appeart  to  be 
composed  of  stones  coUeCtcNi  fhMn  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fbitifications. 
Appian  reports  that  Lettrnvium  was 
founded  by  Diomed:  it  sought  the 
protection  of  Rome  «t  a  yery  early 
period ;  but  subsequently  engaged  in 
ttie  Latin  wars  against  that  City. 
Again,  however,  it  submitted  to  Rome; 
and  the  Temple  and  worship  of  Juno 
Sospita,  who  was  held  in  great  vene- 
ntion  by  the  people  of  Lanuoium, 
became  common  to  the  Romans  also. 
Jjanuvium  then  obtained  the  privileges 
of  a  Municipium ;  and  continued  from 
that  period  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Two  celebrated  paintings  m«itioned 
by  Pliny,  the  one  representing  Ata- 
lanta,  the  other  Helen,  once  embel- 
li^ed  this  town,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Antoninus  Pius.  Six  miles 
beyond  Genzano  stands  Fe^<n',  placed 
in  a  strong  and  beautiful  situation, 
and  under  the  name  of  VdUra^  a  con- 
siderable  Volscian  dty.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Rome,  a.  u.  c.  260 :  but  the 
Velitemi,  a  turbulent  and  warlike 
people,  rebelled  so  often  against  the 
Romans,  that  the  latter  at  length  chas- 
tised them  by  racing  their  walls,  re- 
moving their  senators  to  Transtyberina, 
now  caJIed  Trastevere,  and  subjecting 
them  to  a  severe  fine  if  they  crossed 
the  Tiber.  Suetonius  repoits  that  a 
house  near  Yelletri  was,  in  his  time, 
called  the  birth-place  of  Augustus: 
according  to  o^er  authorities,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  bom  at  Rome :  but,  be 
tills  as  it  may,  his  family  were  origin- 
ally Velitemi ;  though  induced  by 
Tarquin  the  elder  to  migrsteto 


It  appears,  firom  Silius  Italicus,  that 
the  ancients  thought  Yelletri  an  un- 
healthy place:  it  was  ranked  among 
the  Roman  colonies  in  the  time  of 
Claudius;  but  retains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  ancient  or  modem  grandeur, 
the  supefb  marble  staircase  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Lincellotti  excepted. 

The  Aidergo  Nuovo  de*  Volsci  is,  at 
the  present  moment  (18S1),  the  best 
Inn  at  Yelletri :  and  here  Travellers 
likely  to  require  good  water  on  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  should  provide 
themselves  with  it. 

Ten  miles  from  Yelletri,  though 
not  in  the  tiigh  road,  stands  Cora, 
already  mentioned ;  and  to  the  south 
of  C&ra  (near  Nofia)  lie  Sermoneta, 
tiie  ancient  Sulmot  and  Sezaa,  the  an- 
cient Setia.  The  latter,  seated  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  eminence,  was  a  Ro- 
man Colony,  celebrated  for  the  good- 
ness of  its  wine ;  which,  as  we  collect 
from  Statins,  was  sometimes  poured 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  wealthy  dead. 
Here  are  remains  of  an  edifice  called 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  computed 
to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
in  height.  Its  entrance  is  unfortu- 
nately blocked  up  t>y  masses  of  ruins. 
On  another  eminence,  about  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Sezza,  stands 
Piperao,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Privemumf  a  powerful 
Yolscian  town  which  was  subjugated 
by  the  Romans;  but,  like  Yelletri, 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  their  yoke, 
and  brovgbt  upon  itself,  in  conae- 
qoence,  the  pumsfamest  of  having  its 
walls  destroy,  and  its  senate  re- 
moved to  Rome.  A  deputy  of  Pri' 
vemum  being  asked  tiy  his  conquerors 
what  penalty  the  rebelh'ous  conduct 
of  the  Privemates  deserved,  magnani- 
roously  answered,  **  Sudi  punidunent 
as  they  merit  who  claim  their  free- 
dom.** This  answer  was  so  much  ad- 
mhned  by  the  Romans  that  it  obtained 
for  the  Priiwmates  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Via 
Appia»  Cisternal  which  stands,  ac- 
-conlin^  to  aup^^o^^ittO)  itf^ax  Trc^  To** 
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bemmy  is  the  next  post  to  Velletri ; 
and  about  eight  miles  farther  distant  is 
Torre  TreporUi,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Forum  Ajijna  mentioned 
by  Saint  Paul,  and  Horace's  second 
resting-place  in  his  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium.     Forum  Ajtpia  appears  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Censor  Appius 
Caecus,  who  constructed  this  part  of 
the  Via  Ajijiioy  a.  u.  c.    442.       Tre- 
ponti  appears  to  be  the  Tripontium 
of  Strabo.     At  Forum  Appia  Horace 
embarked  in  the  evening  on  a  canal 
parallel   with   the  road;  prosecuting 
his  voyage  the  whole  m'ght,  and  ar- 
riving with  the  dawn  near  Terracina. 
Vestiges  of  this  canal,  nineteen  miles 
in  length,  may  still  be  seen :  it  was 
made  by  Augustus  (who  endeavoured 
to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes),  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  Nero,  lliese 
Marshes,  anciently  denominated  Pa- 
ludes   Pomplirue,   or   Pomtiruc,   from 
their  vicinity  to  the  ancient  Yolscian 
town  of  Suessa  Pometia^,  are  com- 
puted to  be  about  twenty-four  English 
miles  in  length,  and  vary,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles,   in  breadth.      Appius 
Csecus  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  undertook  to  drain  them ; 
Cethegus  and  the  Csesars  continued 
the  work ;  which,  during  the  middle 
ages, was  repaired  by  Cscilius  Decius, 
at  the  command  of  Theodoric.    Boni- 
face VIII,  was  the  first  Pope  who 
began  to  drain  these  noxious  swamps. 
Martin  V,  before  his  accession  to  the 
Pontifical    Chair,   was   employed    to 
carry  on  the  business ;  and  succeeded 
wonderfully,    by  making    a    Canal, 
called  Rio  Marti  no.     The  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Medicis,  and,  after  them, 
Sextus  V,  made  new    Canals:    suc- 
ceeding   Popes    followed    a   similar 
plan  i  till,  at  length,  Pius  VI,  nearly 
accomplished  this  benevolent  work; 
forming  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Via  Appia,  which  were  long  hidden 
under  water,  a  road  justly  esteemed 

{c)  Suessa  Pometia  was  taken  and  sacked 

■by  the  last  Tarquin,  who  obtained  so  large  a 

booty  on  this  occasion  as  to  fiu-nish  him  with 

means  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Ca- 

pitoL  ThesiteofSuesfsaPamfiiiaiivmknowni 


one  of  the  best  in  Europe ;  and  drain- 
ing the  swamps  so  judiciously  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated. French  Engineers  pursued  tlie 
same  wise  measures ;  and  Pius  VII, 
put  nearly  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
Herculean  labour;  which  has  so  es- 
sentially purified  a  tract  of  country, 
whose  gales,  in  former  times,  were 
fraught  with  death,  that  but  little  dan- 
ger (comparatively  speaking)  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  travelling  through 
it  now,  except  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  the  commencer 
ment  of  September. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for 
Travellers  in  general,  and  particularly 
Invalids,  neither  to  cross  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  with  an  empty  stomach, 
nor  till  full  half  an  hour  after  the  sun 
has  risen.  The  dew  which  imme- 
diately precedes  sunset  should  like-^ 
wise  be  avoided ;  and  the  inclination 
to  sleep,  which  almost  every  Traveller 
feels,  while  breathing  this  air,  should 
be  Hrenuousli/  resisted:  and  persons 
compelled  to  cross,  previous  to  sun- 
rise, or  just  before  sunset,  should  be 
provided  with  a  little  strong  punch,  or 
powerful  wine,  and  drink  it  on  ap* 
proaching  this  district. 

Mesa,  the  second  post  beyond 
Treponti,  answers  to  the  ad  Medias  * 
of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary :  and  near 
the  spot  where  Horace  disembarked, 
were  the  Grove  and  Fountain  of  the 
goddess  Feronia,  the  scene,  we  are 
told,  of  the  poet's  ablutions.  Here, 
likewise,  was  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Feronia,  and  containing  a  seat  on 
which  slaves  received  their  freedom. 
The  place  where  Horace  disembarked 
is  supposed  to  be  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Terracina. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Astura;  and,  beyond 
that.  Capo  d'Anzo,  the  ancient  An- 
Hum :  at  the  other  western  extremity 

but  it  probably  was  on  one  of  the  Volscian 
hills  contiguous  to  the  Marshes. 

(d)  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this 
ancient  Half. way  House  is  a  Milliary,  bearing 
an  Inscription. 
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rises  Monte  Circello,  the  Headland 
of  Circaeum,  immortalised  by  Homer; 
and  beyond  the  Marshes,  in  a  beauti- 
ful  situation,  stands  Terracinat  the 
approach  to  which  is  particularly  fine : 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  Volsci, 
and  called  by  them  Anxurj  but  the 
Greeks  afterwards  called  it  Traditnas 
whence  comes  the  modern  name  of 
Terracina. 

This  city,  after  vainly  struggling 
for  independence^  became  a  Roman 
colony  and  an  important  naval  station.- 
It  appears  to  have  stood  on  a  rug- 
ged, lofty,  and  precipitous  rock,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  part  of  the  mo- 
dem town.  Interesting  remains  are 
left  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Cathe- 
dral  is  supposed  to  stand  on  or  near 
the  site  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo ;  and  the  Baldacchino  of  the 
Church  is  supported  by  four  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  Parian  marble  tfr- 
ken  from  the  Temple,  traces  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  Cathedral. 
In  a  more  elevated  situation  remains 
inay  be  found  of  Reservoirs,  Tombs, 
and  part  of  the  ancient  polygonal 
Walls  of  Anxur :  and  crowning  the 
brow  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  a 
portion  of  the  modern  town,  are 
Ruins  conjectured  by  some  antiqua- 
ries to  have  been  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric ;  and  by  others  (who  judge  from 
Virgil's  description)  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Anxur. •  The  exalted  posi- 
tion of  these  Ruins  renders  them  pe- 
culiarly striking  ;  although  a  square 
low  edifice  placed  on.  subterranean 
vaults,  is  the  only  part  of  the  super- 
structure which  now  remains.  The 
ancient  Port  of  Anxur,  made  by  An- 
toninus Pius,  is  well  worth  notice, 
although  choked  up  with  sand.  The 
form  of  the  harbour,  and  the  rings  to 
which  vessels  were  moored,  may  still 

(e)  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was 
erected  by  oider  of  the  Consul  Potthumius, 
and  designed  by  Vitruvius  Pollio.  Probably 
ibis  Temple  and  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  both 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  rocks  above 
Terracina.  ^     w.  w 

(a)  The  modem  road  which  nuiet  through 
Terracina  runs  parallel  with  the  Via  JpfM, 


be  seen.     Tlie  ^  Hotel  at   Terracina 
stands  near  tliis  ancient  port.' 

Immediately  beyond  Terracina  is 
the  narrow  pass,  anciently  called  Lau^ 
tulait  which  was  occupied  by  Fabius 
Maximus  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
to  prevent  Hannibal's  advance  by  the 
Via  Apjna.      It  is  bordered  on  one 
side  by  steep  rocks  and  mountains,' 
covered  with  an   endless  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  on 
the  other  side  washed  by  the  sea.    A 
very  small  number  of  troops,  before 
fire-arms  were  used,  must  have  been 
competent  to  secure  this  pass ;  at  the 
end  of  which,   and  about  six  miles 
from    Terracina,    stands    Torre    de* 
Confini,  the  barrier  between  the  Pa- 
trimony of  S.  Peter  and  the  King.' 
dom  of  Naples.     A  pestiferous  Lake 
of  salt  water  lies  on  Uie  right  of  this 
road,  when  it  approaches  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier  ;  five  miles  beyond  which 
stands  FoniUf  anciently  Fundi,     Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  above-mentioned 
pestiferous    Lake    was    once    cidled 
Amydanv^,  from  being  contiguous  to' 
AmycltB,  a  town  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  destroyed 
by   serpents.      Other  fabulous  tales 
are  told  respecting  the  destruction  of 
this  town,  every  trace  of  which  is  now 
lost.      Fondi,  a  small  town   on  the 
Via  Appia,  which  constitutes  its  prin- 
cipal  street,    once   belonged  to  the 
Aurund,  a  people  of  Latium ;  but 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  was 
at  length  colonised  by  the  veteran  sol- 
diers of  Augustus.     It  was  here  that 
the  laughable  importance  assumed  by 
the  praetor  so  much  amused  Horace. 
Fondi,    in   the  year   1534,   suffered 
cruelly,  owing  to  an  attempt  made, 
one  night,  by  Hariaden   Burbarossa, 
to  seize  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga, 
Countess  of  Fondi,  with  a  view  of 

but  does  not  rest  upon  it ;  as  part  of  the  last- 
named  road,  in  perfect  preservation,  may  be 
found  in  a  Stable  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Hotel 

From  Terracina  to  Monte  Circeo  is  a 
road  ten  miles  in  distance,  on  the  sea- 
shore 
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procnUng  her  (o  the  Oranil  Signiar. 
Julia,  liowcrer.  being  roused  fVoni 
sleep,  by  the  clamoun  of  her  people 
at  the  npproBcb  of  the  Tucki,  xprung 
from  her  bed,  leaped  out  of  window, 
and  euiped  (o  the  neighbouring 
nunjDlaina:  while  Barbarossa,  being 
thui  diaappointed  of  his  prixe,  re- 
venged hiDiself  by  pillaging  and  de- 
Blroyiag  the  Towiii  and  carrying 
ntany  of  its  inhabitanti  into  slavery. 
CaiisidemUt  rtmaiiit  ofpolmoimi  Walts 
may  be  teen  at  Fondi.  llie  air  here 
is  uiiwholeiKimo,  owing  (o  the  abave- 
named  Lake. 

Eight  miles  fram'Fondi  slands  Ilri, 
a  large  village  also'built  on  the  Via 
AiijHa,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
vines,  tigs,  and  lentitks,  which  last 
produce  gum-maslic.  On  the  right, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mola, 
is  an  ancient  Edifice,  in  good  preserv- 
ation, supposed  to  be  the  CfnolapA  of 
Gcero,  placed  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  murdered,  while  endeavouring  to 
eicape  from  his  enemies.  This  Ceno- 
taph, a  stately  tneoiorial  of  the  great 
atid  patriotic  Onitor  in  conimeiDor- 
ation  of  whom  it  was  raised,  consisted, 
of  three  stories ;  one  of  which  had 


The  inside  is 


a  Coliunn  extending 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  Edi- 
fice.    Hata,  the  ancient  Fomtiie,  eight 
miles  from  Itri,  h  approached  ' 
road  commanding  beautiful  see 
and  contains  an  Hotel  called  La 
di    Ciceram '',    which    is    charmingly 
situated  i  and  in  its  Garden  are  Ruins 
of  what  is  denominated  FUla  Formi- 
anumi  but  probably  that  Villa  was 
more  distant  from  the  sea,  and  ne 
tbe  Cenotaph    iS    Cicero.     Farmi 
supposed  to  be  the  place  mentioned  I 
Homer  as  the  capital  of  the  Italii 
La-Blrygons,  is  thought  by  Strabo 
have     been    originally    denominati 


1  Molai  but  Its  Is! 


Btitvuir,  in  ■lluslcm  to  Uw  excelUol 
anchorage  found  in  ib  Fort,  It  mi 
much  patronised  by  the  Romans,  aoA' 
at  length  became  a  Koman  Colonfj 
and  a  favourite  abode  of  Cicerok 
Horace  praises  the  wine  of  tlieFormi 
hills,  and  odlu  Fiirmim  Urii  Jfami  . 
roruin,  because  it  was  the  birth* 
place  and  residence  of  Mamurra,  i 
Roman  Senator  who  possessed  enot^ 
moua  wealth.      This  '"      .     ^ 

to  the  Saracens,  a,  d.  8£e.  Mol£ 
which  oc.    ,  ■      ■        ■    ,  "J 

line  view  of  Gaela,  founded,  acEordinf' 
to  Strabo,  by  a  Colony  from  San — 
who  called  it  Caitla,  in  conseque 
of  ita  concave  shore :  but  Virgil  h  ,  . 
it  was  luuned  Caiela  by  S.atas,  M 
honour  of  his  Nurse,  who  died  on  tlib 
spot,  B.  c.  1 133.  Travellers  who  haaK 
leisure  would  do  well  to  employ  a  ~ 
hours  in  seeing  Oaeta;  whidi  c 
tains  ten  thDuiandinhalnlantB,logelltW 
with  some  Anliquilies ;  Btul  is  only  flii 
miles  distant  from  Mola.  The  Pai 
of  Gaeta  was  either  constructed,  ofc 
repaired,  by  Antoninus  Pius:  ani 
on  the  summit  of  a  Hill,  above  I 
Town, is  a  BuildingdcnominatedTnlV 
d'Ofianda;  and  supposed  to  be  th* 
Mausoleum  of  lUunatiua  Flaocus,  !!■ 
Founder  of  Lyons.  The  Castle  ^ 
Gaeta,  which  i 
erected  about  the  year  U40,"by  AC 
phonso  of  Arragon ;  and  the  Walls  of 
the  Town  were  built  by  Charles  V. 
The  Cappella  della  Grace,  belong- 
ing  to   the   Convento  della   Trioiu^ 

count  of  its  situation.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  high-road  :  six  miles  from 
Mola,  are  canstdmble  Temdni  ^  an 
Atpi,ed.\i.a,  a  Theatre ',  and  on  Am- 
jihUAeatr€f  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Minluma:,  a  large  town  founded 
by  the  AuEones,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  extinction  of  that  people,  ■  Roman 

Hotel  baauUhiDTpli 
pkilied,  aqd  pBiQDU]i 

or£lt  ntatH,  k  U  ni , 

to  an  out  oT  theircuriign,  and  walk  ta 
Id  OKI  bMtli  twl  of  iba  iKiIIiW 


ad. 
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Colony.     Close  to  these  Ruins  flows 
the  Liris,  now  called  the  Garigliano, 
and  in  former  times  the  boundary  of 
Latium>  A  marsh  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  the  spot  to  which  Marius 
fled,  when  he  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Magistrates  of  Minturnae.     Cross- 
ing the    Garigliano  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  ^,  the  road  proceeds  to  S.  ^gata, 
pleasantly  situated  near  Sessa,  a  small 
Town  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Suessa  Auruncjrum,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Aurunci  after  the 
destruction  of  their  capital  by  the  Sidi- 
cini.    A  short  walk  over  a  magnificent 
Bridge  leads  from  the  Inn  at  S.  Agata 
to   Sessa,  which,  in   consequence  of 
its  position,  must  have  been  a  strong 
place.     According  to  Livy  it  received 
a  Roman  Colony,  a.  n.  c.  441.     It 
was  traversed  by  an  ancient  Roman 
road    (which  branched  off  from  the 
Via  Appia  near  MuUurfUB)f  and  pos- 
sesses remains  of  other  Antiquities, 
among  which  is  part  of  a  very  ancient 
Bridge,  called  by  the  peasants  Ponie 
Aurunca;   a  presumptive  proof  that 
Sessa  stands  on  the  site  of  Suessa  Au- 
runca, and  not  on  Uiat  of  Sinuessa, 
now  Mondragone,  for  which  it  has 
been  mistaken.     The  hills  celebrated 
in  former  times,  and  likewise  at  the 
present  moment,  for  producing  the 
best  Falemian  wine,  are  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sinuessa,  founded  on  the  ruins  oi 
&nopet  an  ancient  Greek  town,  stood, 
according  to  &rabo,  not  far  from  Min^ 
turntB,  on  the  shore  of  the  ^nus  Ves- 
cinus ;  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance;  but  Sessa  is  several 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  road  between   S.  Agata  and 

{k)  The  -whole  country  between  the  Liris 
and  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appears  to 
have  been,  during  the  Feign  of  Nero,  called 
Magna  Gracia. 

(/)  A  permanent  bridge  U  now  construct- 
ing, and  will  shortly  be  thrown  over  the 
Garigliano. 

(m)  The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Capua  b, 
generally  speaking,  excellent  The  best  Inns 
on  this  road,  during  the  year  1831,  were  as 
follows :  —  At  Albano  the  Ewropat  already 
named,  and  very  comfortable— at  Vdletri 


Capua,  fifteen  miles  in  distance,  tra* 
vorses  rich  vineyards^  and  com  fields. 
The  approach  to  Capua  is  handsome. 
This  town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Voltumo,    anciently  the    Vultumusy 
and  occupies  the  site  of  CanHnum,  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  Rome  for  the 
gallant  defence  it  made  against  Han- 
nibal, after  the  battle  of  Cannse.  Livy 
says  the  Vultumus  divided  the  town 
into  two  parts ;  that  on  the  right  bank 
being  occupied  by  the  Romans,  while 
the  otherwas  in  possession  of  the  troops 
of  Carthage ;  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  Roman 
garrison,  except  such  as  might  be  con« 
veyeddown  the  river ;  by  which  means 
the  garrison  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender.     During  the  Consulship 
of  Julius  Ccesar,  CanHum  received  a 
Roman    Colony,  which  waa  furdier 
strengthened    by   Antony.     Camlium 
appears,  to  have  stood  nearly  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  site  of  ancient  Capua* 
Modern  Capua  is  ill-built,  dirty,  and 
devoid  of  any  object  particularly  wordi 
nodce,  except  a  considerable  number 
of  fine  Columns  which  ornament  its 
I  Cathedral,  and  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Edifices.  *"     The  road 
from  modem  Capua  to  Naples  pre- 
sents,  on   eadi  side,  one  continued 
garden,  but  affords  no  view  of  the 
Bay^-and  scarcely  any  of  the  City.    It 
passes  through   Averse,  a  handsome 
town,  which  stands  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  AuUa,  an  Oscan  City  fa*- 
mousfor  the  invention  of  forces,  called 
Fabtda  AteUafue,  and  particularly  re- 
lished at   Rome,   though   prohibited 
under  Tiberius.     Atdla,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CafuuB,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Carthage,  and  was  severely  punished 
in  consequence ;  but  subsequently  be- 

the  Albergq  nuovo,  Piaxxa  del  Duomo,  already 
named,  and  likewise  very  comfortable — at 
Ttemudna  tke  Post-house,  which  contains  good 
accommodaUons— at  Mola  the  Gcerone,  and 
the  Villa  m  Caposele—and  at  S.  Agata  the 
Post-house.  Parsons  who  stop  to  dine  on  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  find  cleaner  rooms  and  a 
better  larder  at  Torre  Trepontt  than  at  the 
Wine-house,  neariy  opposite  to  the  BraschI 
Villa :  but  both  of  these  Inns,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  are  ill  provided  and  uncomfoitablft. 
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came  a  Municipium,  and  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  Augustus.  Aversa, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  Nor- 
mans, was  so  named  because  it  held 
in  check  the  two  towns  of  Capua  and 
Naples.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
Lunatic  Asylum,  founded  by  Murat, 
and  called  The  MaddaleTia,  This 
edifice,  which    is  spacious  and   ele- 

gantly  clean,  has  belonging  to  it  a 
urge  garden  and  a  handsome  church : 
and  that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this 
Asylum  may  be  pleased  with  its  out- 
ward appearance,  the  grates  of  every 
window  are  shaped  and  painted  to  re- 
present flower-pots  filled  with  flowers. 
The  attendance  here  b  particularly 
good ;  and  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
indulgence  are  practised  toward  the 
patients ;  each  of  whom  pays  fifteen 
ducats  per  month ;  for  which  sum  they 
live  comfortably.  The  Maddalena  and  . 
its  dependencies  accommodate  five 
hundred  patients. 

Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  captivating  Ci^ 
of  Italy ;  owing  to  its  immense  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  magnificent  quay, 
and  beautiful  situation :  this  first  im- 
pression, however,  wears  off;  inso- 
much that  many  Travellers  prefer 
the  splendid  architecture  and  so- 
lemn grandeur  of  Rome  to  the  ani- 
mating gaiety  of  Naples.  This  latter 
city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  pierce  through  the  clouib 
of  obscurity  which  envelope  its  origin. 
Tradition,  however,  reports  that  it 
was  founded  by  an  Argonaut,  thir- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and  afterwards  peopled 
and  enriched  by  Greek  colonies  from 
Rhodes,  Athens,  and  Chalcis.  It  an- 
ciently bore  the  name  of  Parthenopej 
an  appellation  supposed  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Phoceeans, 
in  consequence  of  its  charming  situa- 

(n)  In  Strabo*s  time  the  gymnasia,  clubs, 
and  other  societies,  were  formed  according  to 
the  Greek  practice;  splendid  public  games 
were  celebrated  every  fire  years;  and  the 
indolence  and  luxurv  of  Greece  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  population  of  Nea- 
poJJg. 


tion.    Near  Partlienope  stood  another 
City,  called  PalapoUs,  from  being  so 
old  that  its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Her- 
cules :  and  when  Parthenope  was  de- 
stroyed by  her  jealous  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Cumae,  and  afterwards  re- 
built in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  the 
new  City  was  called  Neapolis,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  one,  called 
Palaepolis;  till,  at  length,  both  were 
joined  together  by  Augustus.  Naples, 
however,   still   retained  her   Grecian 
manners,  customs,  and  language ;  and 
even  to  the  present  day  retains  them, 
in   several   parts  of  her  territories." 
This  City  (which  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  ancient  Neapolis^)  is 
built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo  moun- 
tain, at  the  brink  of  a  Bay  near  thirty 
miles  in   diameter,  originally  called 
Crater  Sinits,  and   sheltered  on   the 
right  by  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
and  on  the  left  by  that  of  Sorrento : 
while  the  lofty  Island  of  Capri,  rising 
in  its  centre,  acts  like  a  gigantic  Mole 
to  break  the  force  of  its  waves.     No- 
thing can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  City  of  Naples  when  viewed  from 
this  Bay,  whence  all  its  buildings  pre- 
sent themselves    to    view,    rising   in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  crowned 
by  the   sombre  castle   of  S.    Elmo. 
Stretching  to  the  Promontory  of  Sor- 
rento, on  one  side,  lie  Portici,  Resina, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annun- 
ziata,    Vesuvius,    Pompeii,   Castella- 
mare,  and   Vico ;   and  extending   to 
the   Promontory  of  Miseno,  on  the 
other,    Pozzuoli,    Nisida,  and    Baia. 
The  Bay  of  Naples  was  once  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  situation  of  two  an- 
cient Light-houses ;  both  of  which  now 
are  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Ruins  of  the  most  ancient  may  be 
seen  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio 
de*   Vecchi;   the  other  stood  on  the 
site  of  Gesu  Nuovo.     Naples  is  nine 

(o)  Pliny  describes  Neapolis  as  being  placed 
between  the  river  Sebethus,  now  the  Madda- 
lona,  and  the  small  Island  Megaris^  or,  ac- 
cording to  Statius,  MegaUOt  on  which  the 
Castello  del  Uovo  has  t^en  in  modem  times 
erected. 
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miles  in  circumference ;  and  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants :  but  the  only  parts  of  this 
City  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  Foreigners  are  the  Strada  Toledo, 
the  Largo  del  Palazzo,  Santa  Lucia, 
the  Platamone,  commonly  called  Chi- 
atamone,  and  the  Chiaja,  which  com- 
prehends a  public  Garden,  called  the 
Villa  Reale,  and  considerably  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  length ;  extend- 
ing, on  the  margin  of  the  Bay,  from 
the  Chiatamone  toward  the  Grotto 
of  Posilipo.  This  Garden  is  orna- 
mented with  luxuriant  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  modem  statues;  and 
here  once  stood  the  celebrated  antique 
Group,  called  II  Toro  Famese»  now 
removed  to  the  Studii:  a  change 
equally  disadvantageous  to  the  Gar- 
den and  the  Group ;  which  last,  be- 
ing evidently  calculated  to  adorn  the 
centre  of  a  spacious  open  court,  loses 
half  its  effect  in  an  enclosed  gallery. 
The  Basin  of  a  Fountain  (found  at 
Psestum,  and  thence  transported  to 
Salerno,)  has  been  recently  conveyed 
to  the  Villa  Reale,  and  placed  there, 
on  the  backs  of  four  modern  statues 
of  Lions,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Toro 
Famese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at 
Naples,  are  the  following  :— 

Studtt  PvblicL  This  University 
was  erected  by  the  Viceroy  Ferdi- 
nando  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de 
Lemos,  according  to  the  designs  of 
M.  G.  Fontana;  and  opened  in  1616, 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Castro,  son  and 
successor  to  the  Count.  During 
1790,  Ferdinando  I,  removed  the 
University  to  the  Convent  of  Gesii 
Vecchio;  and  converted  the  Edifice 
built  by  the  Count  de  Lemos  into  a 
Royal  Museum;  which  is  now  en- 
riched with  the  antiquities  found  at 
Minturnse,  ancient  Capua,  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  Nuceria, 
Nola,  Paestum,  &c.,  together  with 
the  collection  of  Paintings  once  placed 
in  the  Palace  of  Capo  di  Monte :  and 
this  Museum,  to  which  his  late  Neapo- 
litan Majesty  gave  the  name  of  'Bot' 


bofdco,  may  now  be  considered  as  the 
finest  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  Gre- 
cian antiquities. 

The  Quadrangle  contains  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  Alexander  Severus  —  ditto, 
of  Flora  —  ditto,  of  the  Genius  of 
Rome  —  and  ditto,  of  Urania,  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  Pom- 
pey*s  Theatre  at  Rome.  The  Stair- 
case is  ornamented  with  a  Lion  in 
Carrara  marble,  and  two  Statues  in 
Greek  marble,  taken  from  Hercu- 
laneum.  Surrounding  the  Quad- 
rangle are  the  Drawing  Schools,  and 
the  Apartments  appropriated  to  an- 
tique Frescos,  Statues,  &c. 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings,  found 
in  Herculaneunii  Pompeii^  and  Stabiee* 
The  Paintings  discovered  several  years 
since  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabise,  and  recently  removed  from 
Portici  to  the  Museo  Borbonico,  are 
so  elegant  in  point  of  composition, 
and,  generally  speaking,  so  unskil- 
fully executed,  that  it  is  supposed  th^ 
greater  part  of  them  may  be  copies 
made  by  common  house-painters  from 
the  most  renowned  pictures  of  anti- 
quity. But  late  excavations  at  Pmn- 
peii  have  produced  large  historical 
pictures,  much  too  well  executed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  common 
painters ;  and  so  admirable,  with  re- 
spect to  accuracy  of  outline  and 
beauty  of  composition,  that  even  the 
frescos  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  do 
not  excel  them.  Ancient  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  have  all  indiscri- 
minately acquired  the  name  of  frescos; 
though  some  are  paintings  a/2'  encausto, 
and  others  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted upon  portable  pieces  of  plaster, 
which  were  framed,  and  let  into  the 
walls  of  ancient  edifices;  therefore, 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  denomi- 
nated frescos,  that  is,  pictures  painted 
upon  wet  walls.  The  recently  dis- 
entombed paintings  are  now  added 
to  those  brought  from  Portici,  and 
amount,  including  the  latter,  to  near 
sixteen  hundred ;  a  number  which 
must  increase  almost  daily,  while  the 
excavation  of  Pompeii  v&  cQ)Xv\Ivcv>\^. 
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This  unique  Gallery  has  been  so  well 
arranged  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
it  may  henceforth  become  the  favour- 
ite study  of  modem  painters ;  espe- 
cially as  a  Neapolitan  artist  flatters 
himself  he  has  discovered  means  to 
prevent  the  recently  disentombed  pic- 
tures from  fading.  P  The  supposed 
subjects  of  these  pictures  may  be  found 
in  the  account  of  Pompeii  vrhich  makes 
part  of  this  Work ;  and  the  subjects  best 
understood  of  the  paintings  brought 
from  Portici  are  as  follows; — 

—  ^schylus  dictating  a  drama  to 
Melpomene  (from  Herculaneum)  — 
a  Dealer  in  Amorini,  with  a  Lady 
purchasing  one  of  them  (from  Sta- 
biae)  —  Dauzatrici    (from    Pompeii) 

—  Centaurs  —  two  pictures  of  Rope- 
dancers  —  a  personification  of  Peace  ! 

—  Ariadne  abandoned  in  the  Island 
of  Naxos  —  an  Actor  —  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  at  Cuma — Perseus  and 
Andromeda !  —  Hesione  saved  from 
death  by  Hercules  !  —  View,  impro- 
perly called  Pozzuoli  —  iBgyptian 
Figures  —  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Dea 
Bona  —  Hercules  killing  the  raven- 
ous Birds  called  Stymphalides —  Har- 

.  pocrates  (found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis) 
— -  Dido  abandoned  —  Mercury,  and 
the  goddess  Mania,  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Lares  and  Manes 
(all  from  Pompeii)  —  Ariadne  at^an- 
doned  by  Theseus  (from  Hercula- 
neum) —  Marsyas  and  Olympus  ~— 
the  Nuptials  of  Massinissa  and  So- 
phonisba  —  the  Judgment  of  Paris  — 
an  Amorino  stealing  a  Pair  of  Shoes 
•'—the  Grecian  Horse  brought  into 
Troy  —  Anubis  —  and  a  Sacrifice  to 
Pallas!  (all  from  Pompeii)  —  a  Cari- 
catura  of  the  Ceesars,  representing 
JBneas,  his  father,  and  son,  as  impure 
Deities  with  Dogs*  heads'^  —  Her- 
ciiles    sleeping  —  a   Priestess    sacri- 

(p)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  has  published, 
in  French,  an  account  of  what  he  supposes 
to  be  the  subjects  of  these  Frescos,  &c. :  he 
has  likewise  specified  the  situation  in  which 
the  respective  pictures  are  placed ;  and  with- 
out' the  aid  of  this  publication  (sold  at  the 
door  of  entrance)  tbey  can  neither  be  easily 
found,  nor  well  understood. 


ficing ;  and  Peleus  rejecting  the  love' 
of  Astydamia    (from    Herculaneum) 

—  Apollo,  Chiron,  and  ^sculapius, 
in  their  medical  capacities  !  —  and 
Hypsipyle  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the 
Serpent  which  destroyed  the  Child 
intrusted  to  her  care  (from  Pom-' 
peii)  — Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  sup- 
posed to  be  arranging  a  plan  to  ensure 
Jason's  success  in  Colchis  —  Endy- 
mion  ^  and  a  Citharist  in  a  half  mask 
(from  Herculaneum)  —  the  Seven 
Days  of  the  Week,  represented  by 
the  seven  Planets,  Saturn  (Saturday) 
being  placed  first  (from  Pompeii) — 
the  Education  of  Bacchus,  supposed 
to  be  the  copy  of  a  fine  original  —  a 
Priest  carrying  the  Table  used  in  re- 
ligious ceremonies  —  and  Pan  wrest- 
ling with  Love  (from  Herculaneum) 

—  a  Consultation  between  a  Lady  and 
her  Attendant !  Some  persons  sup- 
pose this  painting  to  represent  Phaedra* 
and  her  Nurse;  others  think  it  was 
intended  for  Penelope  and  Eurynome 

—  Phryxus  and  Helle  !  the  latter  is 
represented  as  nearly  drowned  in  the 
Hellespont  —  a  Domestic  Repast ! 
The  Shape  of  the  ancient  Eating- 
table,  and  the  ancient  manner  of 
drinking,  are  both  seen  in  this  pic- 
ture '  —  a  Trophy,  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  costumes  it  represents 
(all  from  Pompeii)  —  Ulysses  dis- 
covering himself  to  Penelope !  (from 
Stabiae)  —  Bacchus  condemning  an 
immoderate  use  of  wine  !  —  Hercules, 
the  Wild  Boar  of  Erymanthus,  and 
Eurystheus  concealing  himself  in  a 
Vase,  which  was  his  place  of  refuge 
when  he  apprehended  danger  (from 
Herculaneum) — Sappho  (from  Pom- 
peii) —  Polyphemus  receiving  a  re- 
pulsive letter  from  Galatea,  brought 
by  an  Amorino,  mounted  on  a  Dol- 
phin !  —  and  the  Infant  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpent  sent  by  Juno 

(q)  Drawing  in  caricatura  seems  to  have 
t)een  common  among  the  ancients ;  who  fre> 
quently  compared  men  to,  and  represented 
them  under  the  form  of,  beasts. 

(r)  The  peasants  of  Magna  Grsecia  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  holding  the  wine-flask  at  a 
certain  distance  fVom  their  mouths  when  they 
drink. 
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to  devour  him  (from  Herculaneum) 

—  Jo  —  a  Centaur  blowing  the  Do- 
rian Flute  —  Telephus  and  his  four- 
footed  Nurse  (from  Pompeii)  — 
Chiron  teaching  Achilles  to  strike  the 
Lyre,  ascribed  to  Parrhasius,  though 
more  probably  copied  from  a  work  by 
that  Artist !  —  three  pictures  repre- 
senting Isiaic  Ceremonies !  —  Iphi. 
genia  discovering  Orestes  —  Id  — 
Theseus  in  Crete  —  Jupiter  van- 
quished by  Love  — •  the  inquisitive 
Waiting  Maid  \  —  and  the  Chase  of 
Calydon  (from  Herculaneum)  — 
two  pictures  of  Fauns,  represented  as 
Rope-dancers  holding  Bacchanalian 
Instruments.  The  limbs  of  these 
Rope-dancers  are  painted  with  a  va- 
riety of  colours ;  a  custom  continued 
still  by  the  populace  of  Magna  Gras- 
cia  during  Carnival  (from  Pompeii) 

—  two  pictures  representing  Infantile 
Amusements  —  the  Throne  of  Mars 
and  Venus  —  and  a  Female  Centaur 
and  a  Youth  !  The  pencil  of  Zeuxis 
is  supposed  to  have  created  female 
centaurs  —  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  — 
Qiarity  —  a  Parrot  drawing  a  Car, 
and  a  Grasshopper  driving !  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy  from  Zeuxis  (who 
was  famous  for  these  whimsical  sub- 
jects), and  probably  intended  as  a 
satire  upon  Nero  and  Seneca  —  a 
Gr3rphon  drawing  a  Car,  and  a  But- 
terfly driving ;  perhaps  a  Caricatura 

—  Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount 
Citheron  (from  Herculaneum)  —  a 
Female  Painter  seated  before  the  en^ 
trance  to  a  Temple,  on  a  column  be- 
longing to  which  an  Ex-voto,  such 
as  we  still  see  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  is  suspended  (from  Pom- 
peii) —  Cassandra  entreating  Apollo 
to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of  Pro- 
phecy—  a  Theatrical  Scene,  repre- 
senting an  Actor,  in  a  scoffing  mask, 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  to  up- 
braid a  young  Female  who  hides  her 

(«)  During  these  ceremonies  three  fig8  were 
offered  to  the  god :  the  number  three  was 
sacred  and  typical  among-the  heathens. 

It)  The  business  of  the  Proschulum  con. 
sisted  in  taking  care  that  the  children  pre. 
sented  themselves  in  a  becoming  manner 
before  their  master. 


face.  This  mode  of  reproof  was  com-* 
mou  among  the  Greeks  —  another 
Theatrical  Scene  —  a  Concert !  •— 
Orestes  and  Py lades  chained,  and 
conducted  by  the  Soldiers  of  Thoas 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana  -^  Marsyas 
and  Apollo  ^  Bacchanalian  Jkfys* 
teries  *  —  and  Wrestlers  (from  Her* 
culaneum)  —  a  Vender  of  Baked 
Meat :  the  Buyers  are  represented  in 
cloaks,  such  as  the  mariners  of  Magna 
Grsecia  wear  at  the  present  moment 

—  Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread,  &c. ,  and 
a  Blacksmith,  with  his  Apprentice^ 
working  on  a  portable  Anvil  —  a 
Schoolmaster  chastising  one  of  his 
Scholars  —  a  public  School  under  a 
portico.  The  persons  seated  are  sup^ 
posed  to  represent  the  Schoolmaster 
and  the  Proschulum* — young  Men 
standing  before  the  entrance  to  a  Ther- 
mapolium,  and  taking  Refreshments 

—  a  Picture  which  probably  repre* 
sents  a  Vender  of  sucli  common  Shell 
Fish  as  are  now  boiled  and  sold  daily 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  —  a  blind 
Beggar  conducted  by  his  Dog  —  a 
Cobler's  Stall  "  —  a  Hawker  —  and 
the  intended  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis  (all  from  Pompeii).  Othet 
ancient  Frescos,  brought  from  Por- 
tici,  represent  —  Boys  making  Winf; 
and  a  Wine-press  -—  a  Naval  Combat, 
ill-done,  but  curious,  because  it  exr 
hibits  ancient  Galleys  and  the  mode 
of  fighting  them — a  Crocodile-hunt 

—  Crocodiles  and  Hippopotami 
(from  the  latter,  according  to  Pliny, 
man  learned  the  art  of  bleeding  him- 
self; as  this  animal,  when  too  full  of 
blood,  presses  its  foot  against  pointed 
reeds,  by  which  means  the  operation 
is  accomplished)  —  a  Garden,  inte- 
resting, because  it  appears,  from  this, 
and  other  views  of  ancient  Gardens, 
that  they  resembled  those  now  seen 
in  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  —  four 
pictures  in  one ;  namely,  a  Hare  and 

(tt)  This  painting  was  probably  placed  over 
the  door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop ;  as  almost 
every  tradesman,  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom. 
peii,  seems  to  have  announced  his  merchan. 
dise  by  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling . 


a  Fowl  —  s  Pbeuint  and  two  Applet 
-~  three  Bioall  Birds  and  lome  Muah. 
Toonn  —  Iwo  FBitri<tgca  and  Ihnie 
Fube*  —  (  The  Ha™,  by  ancient  epi- 
cnrca,  vai  coOBidered  a*  the  b«t  qua- 
druped, and  the  Thruih  a)  the  beit 
bird.)  A  two-wheeled  Caniage,  for 
the  lunTeyance  of  baggage,  with  a 
Driver  on  one  of  (be  bonei  —  a  Mule 
faddled  —  a  Man  riding  one, 
guiding  three  horses.  (Tbe  anc 
fVequenily  used  to  ride  three, 
eien  four  boreea  at  once,  leapingfrom 
one  to  another  with 
i^ljt;.)  A  f^ale  Elephant  and  ber 
Oib,  &c.  Here  also  are  Mosaic 
Pictures  1  one  of  which  eibibit*  a 
Tympanum,  or  Tamborine,  like  those 
now  uied  in  Magna  Gneciaj  and 
four  Hooochromstic  Faindngs  on 
marble;  the  sole  eiainples  of  this 
very  ancient  stjle,  which  hare  been 
hitherto  discorered ;  eicept those  men- 
dotted  by  Winckehnann  as  "paint- 
inga  of  a  lyrian  purple  colour,  exe- 
cuted on  tables  of  white  matble,  and 
ibund  in  Herculaneum. "  The  Mo- 
nochromatic piclore  numbered  408, 
In  the  Gallery  of  the  MuseoBorbonico, 
b  supposed  to  represent  Theseus  ran- 
quinhing  die  Centaur  Euryslheus!  — 
The  picture  numbered  409,  bears  the 
name  of  its  author,  Alexander  of 
Athens,  and  represents  five  young 
and  graceful  female  Figures,  with 
(he  words  Latona,  Niobe,  Hileaira, 
Aglaia,  and  Phoebe,  written  over 
them.  Hileaira  and  Aglaia  are  play- 
ing at  Cockals ;  and  tbe  latter  seems, 
by  her  gestures,  to  say,  "  I  hove  con- 
quered." The  gaietywhich  pervades 
ber  countenance  eipresses  her  satis- 
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faction  at  this  vtctory,  while  Hileaira 
looks  dejected  in  consequence  of  her 
defeat.  The  other  three  figures  are 
differently  occupied :  two  of  them, 
Latona  and  Niobe,  appear  to  have 
been  disputing;  white  Pbcebe  [the 
friend  of  both),  whose  lovely  counte- 
nance beams  with  good  humour,  seem* 
lo  regret  thdr  strife,  and  endeavaurB 
to  reconcile  them.  The  docile  Niobe 
offers  her  hand  (0  Latona,  who,  less 
inclined  to  be  mollitied  than  her  op- 
ponent, keeps  her  arms  indignantly 
folded  across  her  chest.  The  two  last 
have  their  lips  closed;  but  Pbcebe  is 
represented  as  speaking !  The  Pic- 
ture numbered  410,  is  effaced;  and 
that  numbered  111,  so  very  indistinct 
as  lo  puEile  tbe  Learned ;  who  have 
given  tUrteen  different  interpretations 
of  its  subject.  The  Csnonico  di  Jorio 
supposes  it  lo  represent  Silenus,  with 
a  goat-skin  wine-flask  half  empty  in 
one  hand,  a  hunting-horn  intheother,  . 
and  an  Altar  near  faiui,  on  which  rests 
a  Statue  of  Minerva,  the  emblem  of 
Athens.' 

Finl  Diviiiim  of  the  Galiery  ^an- 
aerU  Sadpture.  Na  14,  a  Luetral 
Basin  from  Pompeii— 15,  Bust  of 
Ptolemy  Soier  —  16,  a  Warrior 
seated— 18,  a  Gladiator !— 20,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  a  Roman  War- 
rior—22,  a  Sportsman  —  24,  Pyi^ 
rliuB,  from  Herculaneum  —  25,  Bust 
of  Marcus  .^urelius  whfn  young — i 
26,  Group  of  two  men  cutting  up  a 
Wild  Boar- 27,  Bust  of  a  Female 
—  28,  an  Amaion  on  Horseback  — 
30,  a  wounded  Gladiator !  -  32,  a 
Wrestler,  from  Herculaneum  —  35, 
a  Wrestler,  restored  as  a  Gladiator! ! 

<lBr.    NQ.98({HemilDrepreHntaneoru»« 
endeAvonn  topreBerre  a  joun; femaid ftnn 
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—  36,  another  Wrestler,  restored  as  a 
Gladiator !  ^  37,  a  Statue  of  Tiberius 

—  38,  Bust  of  Galtienus !  —  39,  Jove 
in  ierra  cotla,  from  Pompeii  !  —  42,  a 
young  Roman  Lady,  from  Hercula- 
neum  —  44,  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus, 
Proconsul  and  Patron  of  Hercula- 
neum  —  45,  a  dead  Amazon  — •  47,  a 
Daughter  of  M.  N.  Balbus,  from 
Herculaneum  !  "^  —  49,  the  Mother  of 
Balbus,  from  Herculaneum  *  —  52, 
another  of  the  Balbi  family!  ^  —  and 
54,  M.  N.  Balbus,  both  from  Hercu- 
laneum —  56,  a  Bust*  —  57,  a  young 
Lady,  probably  one  of  the  JSalbi  fa- 
mily, from  Herculaneum  —  58,  Bust 
of  a  Philosopher  —  59,  Juno,  in  terra 
cotta,  from  Pompeii ! 

Second   Division    of  the    Gallery, 
62,  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  jun.,  in  Greek  marble 
from  Herculaneum* ! ! ! !  —  63,  ditto, 
of  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus,  sen.,  like- 
wise taken  from  Herculaneum ;  but, 
being  found  in  a  mutilated  state,  it 
has  been  restored ! ! !  —  67,  Group  of 
Apollo  with  a  Swan  ! !  — 68,  Small 
Statue  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  found  in 
his  Temple  at  Pozzuoli !  —  70,  Group 
of  Ganymedes  and  the  Eagle !  —  77, 
Bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  —  79, 
ditto,  from  Herculaneum  —81,  Small 
Statue  of  a  Priestess,  from  Hercula- 
neum —  82,    Minerva  —  83,    Small 
Statue  of  a  Priestess  of  Diana,  from 
Herculaneum — 84,  Bust  of  Minerva ! 
—  86,  Ceres —  87,  Bust  of  Minerva, 
from   Herculaneum  —  92,  Apollino, 
from  ditto  —  95,   Statue  of  ^scula- 
pius !  —  97,   Group  of  Bacchus  and 
Cupid  ! !  —  98,  Group  of  Venus  vic- 
torious   and    Cupid,     from    ancient 

(w)  This  Statue  was  found  in.the  Theatre 
at  Herculaneum ;  and  the  hair  seems  to  have 
been  originally  gilt. 

(x)  Likewise  found  in  the  Theatre  at  Her. 
culaneum. 

(^)  Probably  a  duplicate  of  the  Statue  num- 
bered 47. 

(z)  This  Bust  is  supposed  to  represent  Sylla ; 
it  resembles  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

(a)  Resting  against  the  Wall,  in  this  part 
of  the  Gallery,  are  beautiful  Mosaic  Pictures ; 
one  of  which,  representing  Festoons  of  riliand, 
is  similar  to  some  of  Rapnaers  Arabesques. 

(6)  Agri})pina  seems  to  be  represented  at 


Capuae !  —  99,  Bust  oT  Cybele  fnom 
Herculaneum  —  ICX),  Junoi  —  101, 
Bust  of  Minerva,  from  Herculaneum 
— 103,  Group  of  Faunus  and  the 
Infant  Bacchus ! !  —  107,  Bust  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus — 109,  Bust  of  Jove 

—  no,  Diana  Lucifera  —  1 1 8,  Mi- 
nerva ! !  —  120^  Bacchus  —  122,  Eu- 
terpe. 

Third  division  of  the  Gallery.  123, 
a  Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  at  Pompeii!  — 124,  Agrip- 
pina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  seated  ! ! !  ^ 

—  1 25,  another  Lustral  Basin,  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii !  — • 
127,  Bust  of  Nerva —  128,  Drusus, 
from  Pompeii— 130,  the  Father  of 
Trajan — 131,  Bust  of  Septimius 
Severus  — 132,  Antonia  the  younger 

—  133,  Bust  of  Galba  — 134,  Colos- 
sal Bust  of  Titus! — ld8,  Trajan's 
Sister  —  1 39,  Bust  of  Adrian  ^142, 
Colossal  Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius!  -^ 
148,  Tiberius  — 149,  Bustof  Pupie- 
nus !  —  1 50,  Bust  of  Caracalla—  1 51 » 
Tiberius  — 153,  Colossal  Statue  of 
Claudius  seated,  from  Herculaneum ! 

—  156,  Trajan,  from  Mintumae  ! !  — 
158,  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus — 159, 
Statue  of  ditto !  —  160,  Bust  of  Pro- 
bus  ! — 162,  Caligula,  from  Min. 
tumse !  — 165,  a  magnificent  porphyry 
Basin,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
the  Lustral  Vase  in  a  Temple,  dedi- 
cated to  ^sculapius"  — 166,  Colossal 
Bust  of  Ca?sar !  —  1 68,  Statue  of  ditto 

—  170,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 
171,  Statue  of  ditto!— 172,  Bust  of 
Adrian —  174,  Lucius  Verus!  — 177, 
Colossal  Statue  of  Augustus,  seated, 
from  Herculaneum  !  —  178,  Bust  of 
Caracalla! — 1 80,  Livia,  from  Pompeii ! 


the  moment  when  told,  that  her  unnatural 
son  dooms  her  to  death.  The  mild,  pathetic, 
deep  despair,  expressed  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  charming  Statue,  proves  that  Sculp, 
ture,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  height  of 
excellence,  can  move  the  passions  even  more 
than  the  finest  poetry. 

(c)  It  resembles,  in  shape,  the  Basin  of  the 
Fountain  recently  discovered  in  the  Public 
Baths  at  Pompeii :  and  its  size  so  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimensions  of  Lustral  Basins, 
that  it  more  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ancient  public  Baths  at  Rome. 
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;  The  opm  Court,  adjoining  to  the 
Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture,  con- 
tains Tarious  Antiquities ;  among 
which  are  several  Statues,  found  in 
Herculaneum ;  Corn-mills  of  lava, 
which  were  brought  from  Pompeii ;  a 
Machine  for  bruising  olives,  in  order 
to  make  oil,  (also  of  lava,  and  brought 
from  Pompeii,)  together  with  Diots 
of  crela  cotta  and  tetra  cotta> 

Hall  of  Flora.  208,  Colossal  Statue 
of  Flora,  found  in  Caracalla*s  Baths 
at  Rome ! ! ! !     (According  to  some 
opinions  this  chefd  *oeuvre  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel  does  not  represent  Flora, 
but  Hope,  or  one  of  the  Muses. )  — 
209,  the  Torso  Farnese,  attributed  to 
Phidias,  and  supposed  to  have  repre- 
sented  Bacchus !  !  !  —  210,  a  Basso 
Rilievo  representing  Bacchus  intoxi- 
cated !  —  211,  Fragment,  from  ancient 
Qapuaysupposed  to  have  been  a  Psyche; 
and   attributed    to    Praxiteles ! ! !  — 
214,  a   Basso   Rilievo    representing 
Orpheus,   Eurydice,   and   Mercury; 
and  supposed  to  be  very  ancient  Gre- 
cian sculpture  —  215,  a  Basso  Rilievo 
from    Herculaneum! — 216,    Bassi 
Rilievi,    one    of    which    represents 
Scylla,  the  famous    Promontory   of 
Calabria  — 217,  Torso,  of  a  Boy!  — 
218,  a    Basso    Rilievo   representing 
Helen,    Venus,    Cupid,  Paris,   and 
Suada ! 

Hall  of  AjyoUo.     220,  a    Colossal 
porphyry  Statue  of  Apollo  in  his  the- 
atrical dress!  —  22],  a  Lustra!  Vase 
of  rosso  antico,  from  Pompeii  —  222, 
ditto  —  224,    Isis  —  228  and  229,  a 
Group  representing  a  Phrygian  Slave 
hnd  a  Tiger  — 232,  Apollo!  — 235, 
and    236,    a    Group    representing  a 
Phrygian  Slave  and  a  Tiger  —  238,  a 
Goat  in  rosso  antico,  from   Pompeii 
—  239,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius !  — 
241,  Bust  of  Annius  Verus  —  245, 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  in   Oriental  ala- 
baster and  bronze !  — 249,  a  Lustral 
Basin,  from  Pompeii  —  252,   Small 
Statue  of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico — 
■255  and  256,  a  Lustral  Basin,  from 

(aO  This  Vase  (which  was  found  at  Gaeta, 

where  it  served  as  the  Baptismal  Font  of  the 

Cathetfral,  till  removed  thence,  to  enrich  the 


Pompeii  —  259,  Bust  of  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  from  Herculaneum! 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  264,  a  large 
and  beautiful  Vase  of  Greek  marble, 
adorned  with  Basst  Rilievi,  relative  to 
the  Education  of  Bacchus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Inscription  it  bears, 
executed  by  Salpion,  an  Athenian 
sculptor  ^  —  268,  Clio,  from  Hercu- 
laneum —  269,  Small  Statue  in  terra 
cotta,  representing  an  actor  masked, 
and  dressed  for  the  stage,  from  Pom-^ 
peii !  —  270,  Terpsichore,  from  Her- 
culaneum !  —  27 1 ,  Mnemosyne,  from 
ditto!  — 272,  Apollo  seated — 273, 
Minerva!  -^  274,  Melpomene,  from 
Herculaneum!  —  275,  Small  Statue 
in  terra  cotta  of  an  Actress,  masked, 
and  dressed  for  the  stage,  from  Pom- 
peii !  —  276,  Erato,  from  Hercula- 
neum—  281,  Urania,  from  ditto!  — 

283,  Basso  Rilievo,  witli  Seven  Fe- 
male Figures,  from  Herculaneum  — 

284,  Calliope !  —  285,  Euterpe !  — 
and  289,  Thalia ;  all  three  from  Her^ 
culaneum  —  290,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Apollo,  from  Pompeii! — 291, Basso 
Rilievo,  representing  Four  Figures ! ! 
—  292,  Polyhymnia ! 

Hall  of  the  Venuses.  295,  Adonis, 
from  ancient  Capua  !  —  297,  Statue  of 
Venus  Genitrix!  !  —  803,  Cupid,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
celebrated  Cupid  of  Praxiteles —  304, 
Group  of  Venus  and  Cupid  —  306, 
Group  of  a  Child  and  a  Goose,  from 
Pompeii,  supposed  to  be  the  Copy  of 
a  celebrated  Group  in  bronze,  by  a 
Carthaginian  sculptor  —  307,  the 
Marine  Venus !  —  3 1 4,  a  Small  Statue 
of  Venus  seated,  from  Pompeii !  — 
317,  Bacchus,  in  the  character  of  an 
Hermaphrodite ! 

Hall  of  Jupiter.  321,  a  Lustral 
Basin,  from  Herculaneum  —  322,  a 
Hermes,  from  Herculaneum  ! —  323, 
Hermes  of  Euripides,  from  ditto — 325, 
Bust  of  Marius  —  329,  Jupiter  Stator 
seated,  from  Cuma !  —  334,  Bust 
of  Marcus  Brutus  —  335,  Hermes 
of  Homer — 336,  Hermes  of  Socrates. 

Museo  Borbonico,}  is  suppcwed  to  have  been 
originally  the  Lustral  Vase  in  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus  9X  Formiee. 
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.  Hall  of  Atlas*  S37,  Atlas  support- 
ing the  Celestial  Globe  —  338,  and 
339,  two  Lustral  Basins,  from  Pom- 
peii !  —  342,  Bust  of  Antisthenes !  — 

343,  Homer,  from  Herculaneum !  — 

344,  Bust  of  iEschines,  from  ditto  !  — 

345,  Bust  of  Periander,  from  ditto ! 
'—  346,  Bust  of  Socrates —  347,  Bust 
of  Euripides  —  348,  Bust  of  Lycur- 
gus  —  349,  Sylla,  from  Herculaneum 

—  351,  Bust  of  Solon  —  353,  Bust  of 
Zeno,  from  Herculaneum  —  354, 
Bust  of  Anacreon  —  355,  a  Philoso- 
pher,  from  Herculaneum  ! !  —  356, 
Bust  of  Demosthenes,  from  ditto  — 
361,  Bust  of  Zeno  —  362,  Statue, 
supposed  to  represent  Niobe  —  363, 
Bust  of  Herodotus  —  364,  Bust  of 
Lysias  —  365,  same  subject !  —  366, 
Bust  of  Euripides  —  367,  Bust  of 
Sophocles  —  368,  Small  Statue  of 
Cicero,  from  Herculaneum  —  369, 
Bust  of  Carneades !  —  370,  Bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum  —  371, 
Bust  of  Posidonius ! !  —  374,  Aris« 
tides,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  one 
of  the  very  finest  masterpieces  of  the 
Grecian  chisel !!!! —375,  Bust  of 
Socrates,  from  Herculaneum. 

Hall  of  ArUinous,    378,  Antinous ! ! 

—  379,  Vase  ornamented  with  Bassi 
Rilievi  in  the  Etruscan  style,  from 
Herculaneum  !  —  381,  and  382,  Can- 
delabra—  383,  Hermes  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides — 384,  a  large  and 
splendid  Vase  —  388,  a  Consul,  from 
Pompeii  —  389,  Bust  of  a  Vestal !  — 
390,  Bust  supposed  to  represent  Ara- 
tus !  —  393,  Bust  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Indian  Bacchus  !  — 394,  Bust 
of  Seneca —  396,  Bust  of  Cicero,  from 
Herculaneum  —  397,  Statue  of  Abun- 
dance, from  Pompeii  —  398,  Bust  of 
Claudius  Marcellus  —  399,  Bust  of 
Juba  the  younger  —  400,  Bust  of  a 
laughing  Faun  —  402,  ditto  !  —  403, 
Bust  of  a  Philosopher !  —404,  Bust 
of  Vespasian  —  405,  Colossal  Bust  of 
a  young  Hercules  —  410,  ditto,  of 
Alexander!  —  412,  Bust  of  Jupiter, 
from  Pompeii  —  414,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Juno  !  —  41 9,  ditto  !  —  425,  Bust 
of   L.  C.  Lentulus  — 426,    Bust  of 


Agrippina  the  elder  —  430,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portrait  of  Terence^ 
from  Herculaneum — 431,  Bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum;  unfinished 
—435,  Bust  of  Varro  —  436,  a  Sibyl ! 
— 437,  Bust  of  Homer ! ! 

Cabinet*  440,  an  Hermaf^odite 
Faun ! —  441^  Group  of  a  Love  and  a 
Dolphin  —  442,  a  Statue  attributed  to 
Praxiteles,  and  called  **  Venus  CaUi" 
pige,  the  Rival  of  the  Venus  de*  Me-^ 
dici :"  there  is,  however,  an  unplea* 
sant  expression  in  the  countenance 
of  the  Venus  Callipige,  from  which 
the  Venus  de*  Medici  is  exempt ! ! !  — 

445,  Small  Statue  of  Bacchus,  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  — 

446,  Venus,  from  Pompeii — 447^ 
Small  Statue  of  Ceres,  from  ditto— 
455,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun,  from 
Herculaneum  —  457,  Small  Statue  of 
Silenus  seated,  from  Herculaneum  ! 
—  461,  Small  Statue  of  Moschus 
seated — 473,  Bust  of  a  Lady,  from 
Herculaneum  —  479,  Small  Statue  of 
a  Faun,  from  ditto  —  481,  Small  Sta* 
tue  of  a  Philosopher  seated — 487, 
Small  Statue  of  Venus,  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  two  pieces,  with  gilding  on  the 
hair,  and  the  drapery  coloured !  — 
491,  Small  Statue  of  a  Female,  ele. 
gantly  draped* 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture 
likewise  contains  Columns  of  precious 
marbles,  found  In  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  other  parts  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia ;  and  near  the  open  Court  adjoin- 
ing the  second  division  of  the  Gallery, 
the  Statue  of  the  Priestess  Euma- 
chia,  from  Pompeii,  has  been  lately 
placed.  In  the  open  Court  are  the 
Measures  of  Capacity,  found  at  Pom*- 
peii ;  and  a  small  perpetual  Almanac 
of  marble ;  Corn-mills  of  lava ;  a  Ma- 
chine of  lava  for  bruising  olives,  in 
order  to  extract  oil ;  together  with 
Diotae,  &c.  all  brought  from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Famese,  497j 
the  Toro  Famese.  This  celebrated 
Group  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  was  originally  brought  from  Rhodes 
to  Rome ;  but  removed  thence  to  Na- 
ples, about  the  close  of  \.Vv^^N^w\ftK<Gj\\ 
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eentury.  It  is  supposed  to  represent 
Dirce  bound,  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
to  the  horns  of  a  Bull,  by  Amphion 
and  Zethus,  the  Sons  of  Lycus,  King 
of  Thebes;  and  their  Mother,  Antiopa, 
commanding  them  to  detain  the  Bull, 
and  set  Dirce  free.  Antiquaries  are 
of  opinion  that  this  Group  was  formed 
Ihnn  one  solid  block  of  marble,  by 
two  Rhodian  artists,  ApoUonius  and 
Tauriscus,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Itwas  found, 
cruelly  mutilated,  in  the  Baths  of  Ca- 
racalla,  and  restored  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan.  The  head 
of  the  Bull,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  of  I^rce,  are  modern :  the 
trunks  alone  of  the  figures  of  Am- 
phion and  Zethus  (one  leg  excepted) 
are  antique ;  but  the  Statues  of  Anti- 
opa and  the  Youth  seated,  are  nearly 
in  their  original  state !  M  —  498,  the 
colossal  Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  at 
Rome,  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
one  of  the  finest  Statues  extant:  it 
represents  Hercules  previous  to  his 
deification  ! ! ! !  —  499,  demi-colossal 
Statue  of  Tiberius  —  500,  Statue  of 
Commodus. 

Ancient  Inscriplions  are  to  be 
placed  round  the  walls  of  this  new 
Gallery. 

Apartment  on  the  ground^floor,  con- 
taining Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Os- 
can*  Antiquities,  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities 
are  —  3,  a  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
blue  granite,  ornamented  with  twenty* 
two  Figures,  and  covered  with  Hiero- 
glyphics !  —  4,  a  Fragment  of  a  Sar- 
cophagus  of  black  granite—- 7,  a  Co- 
lumn of  Egyptian  marble,  surmount- 
ed by  an  Ibis,  with  the  head  and  feet 
of  bronze,  found  in  Pompeii — II, 
a  Small  Statue  of  Isis  with  gilt  dra- 
pery ;  found  in  her  Temple  at  Pom- 
peii, and  mentioned  by  Winckelmann ! 
«^16,  an  Isiaic  Table,  also  found  in, 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii  —  17 
an  Harpocratic  Table  \  — -  20,  Bust  of 
an  Egyptian  Priest,  in  basalt.  —  First  I 


Annoire.  35,  Fragment  of  an  alabas- 
ter Vase  for  preserving  odoriferous 
gum  —  38,  Fragment  of  an  Harpo- 
cratic Table  —  41,  Vase  of  terra  cotta, 
containing  the  Mummy  of  a  Bird,  and 
found  near  Memphis.  —  Second  Ar- 
moire.  Bronzes.  it39,  Isis  and  Cms — 
240,  a  Sistrum,  from  Pompeii  —  246,. 
ditto  —  247,  Fragment  of  the  Figune 
of  Harpocrates  —  252,  Harpocrates 
seated  on  a  Throne  —  254,  a  square 
Throne,  for  an  Idol  —  259,  Statue  of 
Serapis  seated  —  261,  a  Group  of 
Egyptian  Idols  —  267,  Fragment  of  a 
Statue  of  Osiris  —  269,  Statue  of  Isis 

—  52,  an  alabaster  Vase  containing 
odoriferous  gum,  supposed  to  be  that 
for  which  Egypt  was  particularly  fa- 
mous—  57,  and  58,  two  Alabaster 
Vases,  very  valuable  on  account  of  the 
Hieroglyphics  they  exhibit.  —  Third 
Armoire.  298,  a  Vase  found  at  Paes- 
tum  —  307,  ditto  —  72,  Torso  of  an 
Egyptian  Statue  inscribed  with  Hiero- 
glyphics!— Fourth  Armoire.  From 
315,  to  420,  Amulets  in  porcelain 
of  various  colours,  inscribed  with 
Hieroglyphics  —  88,  a  rare  and  valu- 
able Fragment  of  Papyrus  —  91,  a 
small  Egyptian  Figure  of  porcelain, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis — 95,  and  99,  small  Egyptian 
Idols,  found  at  Pompeii.  —  Fifth  Ar- 
moire. 120,  a  Pastophorus,  or  Egyp- 
tian Priest,  kneeling  \  — Sixth  Armoire, 
508,  a  well-preserved  Vase  for  per- 
fumes —  51 3,  an  Ivory  Basso  Rilievo, 
found  in  Egypt — 141,  and  142,  ala- 
baster  Vases,  containing  odoriferous 
gum.  —  Seventh  Armoire,  Bronzes, 
551,  a  Sistrum  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  Cat,  from  Pompeii  ->  554, 
small  Statue  of  Harpocrates  —  555, 
a  Sistrum,  from  Pompeii  —  557,  Sta- 
tue of  Osiris  —  559,  Group  of  Isis  and 
Orus — 565,  Statue  of  Apis  —  572, 
small  Figure  of  an   Egyptian  Priest 

—  583,  Statue  of  Apis,  inscribed  witli 
Hieroglyphics  —  605,  a  Cat  —  615, 
Isis  enthroned  with  Orus  —  617,  a 
Cat  and  Kittens.  —  Eighth  Annoire, 


Ce)  The  Osci,  a   peoj^e  sumxMed  to  have  assisted  I^mius  against  ^Silicas,  once  inha- 
bjted  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
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Sromes.  624,  an  Egyptian  Priest 
kneeling  — 6S4,  an  Egyptian  Idol, 
probably  Anubis  — 188,  a  Column, 
surmounted  by  an  Ibis,  with  the 
head  and  feet  of  bronze,  found  in 
Pompeii. 

This  Collection  contains  well-pre- 
served Mummiesof  thehumui  species, 
in  painted  cases  of  sycamore  wood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Etruscan  Antiquities  are —  1,  a  Sacri- 
ficial Tsble,  exhibiting  Oscan  Cimrac- 
ters,  from  Herculaneum  •—  4,  a  bronze 
Fktera,  for  libations  —  5,  a  portable 
bronze  Altar —  6,  a  concave  Patera  in 
bronze — 12,  a  Statue  of  Minerva,  repre- 
sented  as  combating  against  the  Giants 
of  Phlegra :  it  was  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum, with  the  hair  gilt  —  21,  a 
Small  Statue  of  Diana,  likewise  found 
in  Herculaneum :  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely gilt;  and  the  drapery  is  much 
admired  !  —  23,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler 
restored  as  a  Gladiator  !  —  25,  Statue 
of  a  Gladiator !  it  has  been  restored  ; 
and  the  countenance  resembles  tliat  of 
Meleager —  The  three  last-named  Sta- 
tues are  noticed  by  Vi^nckelmann  — 
29,  a  Basso  Rilievo  found  at  Nola, 
and  representing  Ulysses  in  repose — 
88,  Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes, 
from  Herculaneum  !  —  56,  Bust  of  a 
Youth,  in  bronze,  from  Herculaneum. 
This  apartment  likewise  contains 
Etruscan  and  Oscan  Inscriptions, 
found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
—  beautiful  Small  Vases,  Lachryma- 
tories, and  Incense  Bottles  —  a  Wine 
Cup  —  a  Vase  painted  in  the  Etrus- 
can style,  and  supposed  to  represent, 
on  one  side,  Hylonome,  the  Favourite 
of  the  Centaur  Cyllarus;  and,  on  the 
other,  Theseus  combating  with  a  Cen- 
taur—  a  very  large  Vase  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground  :  they  re- 
present, on  one  side,  ^neas  carrying 
Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  Creusa, 
Achates,  &c.;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
one  of  the  Festivals  which  were  called 
Nyctelia,  and  celebrated  on  Mount 
Cithseron,  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
This  Vase  was  found  at  Nola  —  an- 
other Vase,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan, 
vvith  pd^ntings  which  represent   the 


Story  of  Achilles  disguised  in  female 
attire  at  the  Court  of  Licomedes. 

jtjxirtment,  on  the  ground-floor, 
containing  Bronze  Sculpture,  Num- 
bers 3,  and  4,  Statues    of   Deer  — 

5,  (from   Herculaneum)   a  drunken 
Faun,  reposing  on  a  skin  of  wine !  — • 

6,  a  Horse,  being  one  of  the  four 
which  ornamented  the  Theatre  in 
Herculaneum  ! !  —  7,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Mercury  seated  ! !  —  8,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  large  caldron,  used  by  the 
Ancients  in  dyeing  cloth  —  9,  (from  ' 
Pompeii)  Apollo  Pythius! — 10,  (from 
Pompeii)  another  Caldron,  used  by 
dyers — 12,  (found  near  the  Theatre 
in  Herculaneum)  an  Actress,  probably 
a  portrait :  it  has  glass  eyes — 14,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  a  Warrior— 
15,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Dancer, 
with  glass  eyes — 16,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
with  glass  eyes—-  17,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Caius  Caesar,  ill  restored 
— 18,  (from  Herculaneum)  an  Actress, 
with  glass  eyes —  19,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Lepidus !  —  20,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Livia  —  21, 
(from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tiberius  — 
22,  (from  Herculaneum)  Statue,  some- 
what larger  than  life,  of  a  Roman 
Matron  veiled ;  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Theatre 
at  Herculaneum  —  24,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust  of  Heraclitus  — 26, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Dancer,  with 
glass  eyes  —  27,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Berenice !  The  lips  and  eyes 
of  this  beautiful  Bust  appear  to 
have  been  incrusted  with  silver —  28, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobulus, 
with  glass  eyes !  —  29,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Statue  of  Piety,  somewhat 
larger  than  life  — SO,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) a  Discobulus,  with  glass  eyes ! 
—  81,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  — 82,  (from  Hercula- 
neum)  an  Actress  — S3,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  with  glass  eyes  —  34,  (from 
Herculaneum) Hermes  of  Sappho, with 
glass  eyes —  35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust 
of  Tiberius- ^6,  VJxwsi  ^«icvx^- 
neum)  SUtuc,  ^om^>NVv«X  \w^ 
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life,  of  a  Ionian  Matron  veiled ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  architectural 
ornament  in  the  Theatre  —  38,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Hermes  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Apollonius 
of  Athens,  by  whom  it  was  executed ! 
— 40,  (from  Naples)  one  of  the  Ca- 
millie,  instituted  by  Romulus  —  41, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Pto- 
lemy Alexander -^43,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) an  Actress,  with  glass  eyes  -— 
44,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Sylla!  — 45,  (from  Rome)  Bust  of 
Commodus!  — 46,  (from  Romej  Bust 
of  Antinous  —  47,  (from  Hercula- 
neum} a  Statue  larger  than  life,  and 
of  that  description  with  which  ancient 
theatres  were  ornamented  :  it  is  called 
Antonia,  the  Wife  of  Nero  Drusus  — 
48,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Sci- 
pio  Africanus,  with  Scars  of  two 
wounds  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  head  ! 
—  49,  (from  Pompeii)  Fragment  of 
an  Equestrian  Statue,  which,  judging 
from  the  Ring,  with  the  Letter  S,  on 
one  of  the  fingers,  is  supposed  to  have 
represented  a  Roman  Senator  —  50, 
(nrom  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Lucius 
Caraar  —  51,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
colossal  Statue  of  Nero  Drusus,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Sacrificator ! !  —  52, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust,  supposed 
to  represent  Plato  *^ !  —  53,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) a  sleeping  Faun!!— 54, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Archy- 
tas  I  —  55,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Democritus  —  56,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a  colossal  Statue  of  T.  Claudius 
JDrusus.  On  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
left  band  of  this  Statue  is  a  Ring, 
displaying  the  Lituus,  or  Augur's 
jSti^;  a  stick  withoutknots,  andhooked 
at  the  end.''  — 57,  (from  Pompeii)  a 
fimall  Statue  of  Fortune,  with  Wings, 
and  an  Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left 
arm !  —  58,  (from  Pompeii)  Apollino, 
holding  a  Lyre  with  silver  strings  in 
one  hand,  and  the  Plectrum  in  the 
other ! !  This  exquisite  little  Statue, 
the  eyes  of  which  are  silver,  was  found- 
in  a  private  dwelling — 59,  (from  Pom- 

C^)  According  to  some  opinions  this  Bust 
J^neeente  Speusij^uSt  the  nephew  of  Plato. 


peii)  a  small  Group,  supposed  to  re- 
present Bacchus  and  a  Faun !  These 
figures  have  silver  eyes,  and  rest  upon 
a  semicircular  Base,  ornamented  with 
olive-leaves  of  silver :  the  whole  was 
found  wrapped  up  in  linen  ;  and  marks 
of  the  thread,  with  which  the  linen  was 
composed,  may  still  be  traced  on  parts 
of  this  beautiful  and  excellently  pre- 
served work  — 60,  (from  Pompeii)  a 
small  Statue  of  Nero  in  a  Car;  the 
Cuirass,  the  Car,  the  horses,  the  eyes, 
and  the  lips  of  the  Statue,  are  incrusted 
with  silver — 61,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  colossal  Statue  of  Augustus  deified  ! 
the  costume  resembles  that  of  Jupiter ; 
the  left  hand  is  armed  with  lightning, 
and  the  right  grasps  a  sceptre  —  62, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust,  supposed 
to  represent  Marcellus — 63,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  half-length  figure  of  Diana, 
in  tlie  act  of  slaying  the  Children 
of  Niobe !  The  eyes  are  of  glass ; 
the  left  hand  which  held  the  bow,  and 
the  quiver  which  was  slung  at  the 
back  of  the  figure,  are  destroyed  by 
time  —  64,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Seneca,  peculiarly  well  preserved, 
and  finely  executed  !  !  —  65,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Marcus  Calatorius,  enveloped  in  the 
Toga.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of  this 
Statue  is  a  Ring  with  the  Lituus  — 
66,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Ptolemy  Apion !  —  67,  (from  Rome) 
the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him  ! ! 
—  This  seems  to  be  the  famous  Work, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  production 
of  an  eminent  Carthaginian  Sculptor, 
or  a  beautiful  imitation  of  that  work. 
It  stands  upon  a  Pedestal  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  representing  in  Basso 
Rilievo  the  Labours  of  Hercules  — 
68,  (from  Herculaneum)  an  incognito 
Bust,  well  preserved  —  69,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Lucius  Mammius  Maximus,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Consul  —  70,  (from  the 
Island  of  Ponza)  the  Mouth  of  an 

(A)  See  T.  Liv.  lib;  i. 
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ImpluYium,  which  supplied  the  Baths 
of  Tiberius ;  it  still  contains  water  — 
71,  (from  Naples)  colossal  Head  of  a 
Horse  * ! !     72,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Rayen  of  the  natural  size ;  whicb, 
judging  from  the  hole  in  its  beak,  was 
probably  the  spout  of  a  fountain—^ 
73,  (from    Herculaneum)    a    Small 
Statue  of  Diana  in  the  costume  of 
a    Huntress  —  74,    (from    Hercula- 
neum) a    Small    Statue,    represent- 
ing one  of  the  Cabiri*^  —  75,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  Small  Statue  of  Bac- 
chus !  —  77,  (irom    Herculaneum)    a 
beautiful  little  Horse  of  the  Greek 
form,  with  a  silver    Head-stall  and 
Bridle — 79,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
small  Statue  of  Silenus,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  caressing  a  young  Panther 
—  80,  (from  Herculaneum)   a  small 
Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mounted 
on  Bucephalus,  whose  Trappings  are 
silver  !  —  81,   (from    Herculaneum) 
Silenus,  similar  to  the  little  Statue 
numbered  **79,**  except  that  an  Otter 
is  substituted  for  the  Panther — 85, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Fortune,  in  the 
costume  of  Isis ;  an  interesting  little 
Statue,  as  it  displays  the  attributes  of 
Fortune,  united  with   those  of    the 
great  goddess    of  the   Egyptians  — 
87,     (from    Herculaneum)     another 
Small  Statue  of  Fortune  resting  on  a 
Crlobe;    a   position  in  which   she  is 
rarely  placed  by  the  ancients.     Her 
necklace,  and  the  border  of  her  Pep- 
lum  are  incrusted  with  silver;  and  the 
Globe  is  ornamented  with  the  same 
metal !  —  92,    (from    Herculaneum) 
a  Small  Equestrian  Statue  of  an  Ama- 
zon ~-  9S,    (from    Herculaneum)     a 
^mall  Group  of  Silenus  mounted  on 

(i)  This  exquisite  Work,  according  to  tra- 
dition, made  part  of  the  colossal  Statue  of  a 
Horse,  anciently  placed  before  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  now  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at 
Naples.  The  Populace,  believing  the  Statue 
to  have  been  cast  by  Virgil,  and  considering 
him  as  a  Magician,  entertained  such  super, 
stitious  notions  of  its  great  efficacy  in  all  dis- 
tempers of  horses,  that,  when  any  of  these 
animals  were  ill,  they  were  brought  flrom 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  however  distant, 
to  be  led  round  the  Statue:  therefore,  in 
order  to  abolish  so  silly  and  inconvenient  a 
custom.  Cardinal  Caraflk,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  is  $a\A  to  have  smelted  the  whole  of 


an  Otter  ^^100,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Little  Pig. 

Apartments    up   Hairs,       On    the 
right,  previous  to  reaching  the  large 
Landing-place,   where  several  Doors 
lead  to  various  Branches  of  the  Mu- 
seum,  are    Five   Rooms  newly  fur- 
nished.    The  two  first  contain  Works 
of  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages;  among 
which  are : — a  fine  Bust  of  Dante,  in 
bronze,  reputed  to  be   a  good  like- 
ness— a  piece  of  Plate,    beautifully 
executed, by  Benvenuto  Cellini —  and 
small   Pictures  carved  in  wood,  with 
foliage  remarkably  well  executed.  The 
other  Tliree  Rooms  contain  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  the  Common  Pottery 
of  Pompeii :  among  which  are  ;  little 
Drinking  Cups  for  small  birds  con* 
fined  in  cages — a  Vase  shaped  like  a 
water-jug,  with  places  on  each  side  to 
contain  food  and  water,  and  a  move- 
able iron  net  on  the  top.     This  ma*- 
chine  was  evidently  a  Coop  for  fatten- 
ing poultry  ;  but  there  is^  only  space 
sufficient  for  one  fowl  to  be  put  into  it 
at  a  time — Pestles  and  Mortars  of  a 
shape  not  common  at  present —  very 
curious   Beakers  for   wine  —  Lamps 
without  end,  some  of  them  rare  and 
interesting,   especially  three,    sliaped 
like  a  boat  —  and  a  figure,  between  six 
and  eight  inches  high,  of  a  Soldier  com- 
pletely armed,  with  the  ancient  Greek 
Boots  on  his  legs. 

Above  these  Rooms,  on  the  Large 
Landing-place,  and  in  an  A])arimeni 
to  the  left,  the  Papyri,  foimd  aboiU 
the  year  1753,  in  a  Herculaneum 
Villa,  are  unrolled.  This  Library  of 
Papyri  was  discovered  immediately 
under  what  is  now  the  Garden  of  the 

Virgil's  Horse,  except  the  Head  in  question. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  asserted,  that  this 
'  celebrated  Head  of  a  Hmrse  was  not  a  com- 
ponent  part  of  a  Statue,  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  cast  in  a  mould  by  itself:  but  this 
proves  nothing ;  for  Winckelmann  mentions^ 
what  late  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  re. 
peatedly  proved,  that  the  component  parts  of 
ancient  bronze  statues  were  cast  in  separate 
pieces,  and  afterwards  Oastened  together  with 
nails. 

(Ar)  Deities  sunposed  to  »»•"»«  »»««n  wor- 
shim)ed  first  in  Pboeniciff  ^tly 

in  Greece. 
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Augustine  Monks  at  Portici :  but  as 
the  Scrolls  of  Papyri,  found  in  Her- 
culaneum,    were    so    precisely    like 
charcoal,  that  they  had  been  constantly 
mistaken  for  it,  die  scrolls  in  question 
might  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  the 
order  in  which  they  were  placed,  one 
above  another,  had  not  excited  curi- 
osity, and  produced  an  examination, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words,  written  on  these  sup- 
posed pieces  of  charcoal.     The  dili- 
gence of  the  excavators  was  in  conse- 
quence  redoubled;   and  seven    Ink- 
stands,  with  a  Stylus  case,  all  of  an- 
cient po  .tery,  together  with  three  small 
Busts,  in    bronze,  one   representing 
Epicurus,  were  found  in  the  room  with 
the  Papyri ;  which,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  seven   hundred  and  thirty 
Scrolls,  were   deposited,  by  order  of 
Charles  III,  (then  King  of  Naples), 
in  the    Royal   Museum   at   Portici; 
whence   they  were  removed  to    the 
Museo  Borbonico ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  so  much  scorched  as  to 
resemble  tinder,  the  Padre  Antonio 
I^aggio  invented  a  machine  capable  of 
separating  and  unrolling  them.  Tliose 
hitherto  unrolled  are  four  hundred  and 
eight  in  number ;  of  which   eighty- 
eight  only  are  legible ;  the  others  being 
Fragments  very  difficult  to  decipher. 
Two  volumes  of  these  Papyri  have 
been  published;  one  in  the  year  1793, 
and  the   other  in   1809;    a  third  is 
in  preparation  for  the  press.     Tbe  first 
volume  contains  a  work,  by  Pfailode- 
mus,  upon  Music;  the  second  con- 
tains a  Fragment  of  a  Latin  Poem, 
supposed  to  have    been   written    by 
Rabirius ;  and  two  Books  (the  second, 
and  the  eleventli)  of  Epicurus  upon 
Nature.     The  third  volume  will  con. 
tain  (among  other  matter)  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  Books  of  Philodemus ; 
the  former  upon  Economy ;  the  latter 

(0  According  to  these  Papyri,  the  Work 
called  "  The  Economy  of  Aristotle "  was 
written  by  Theophrastus. 

See  Qfflcina  de'  Papui,  detcriUa  dal  Cano. 

KICO  ANDEJik.  DE  JORia 

(fn)  Pliny  mentions  that,  in  Nero's  time, 

Vases  and  Cups  were  made  at  Alexandria,  of 

wliHe  transparent  glass,  resembling  rock  crys. 


I  upon  Pride.  >  It  is  conjectured  that, 
of  the  Manuscripts  still  remaining  to 
be  unrolled,  twenty-four  are  Latin, 
and  the  rest  Greek. 

The  middle  door,  on  the  Landmg- 
place,  leads  to  the  Library  ;  a  magnifi- 
cent Apartment,  the  great  Hall  being 
two  hundred  and  twelve  English  feet 
in  length,  eighty  in  width,  and  eighty- 
one  in  height.     This  Library  is  re- 
puted to  contain  near  an  hundred  and 
fiAy  thousand  printed  Volumes,  and 
above  three    thousand    Manuscripts. 
The  collection  of  Books  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  particularly  valu- 
able ;  because  it  comprises  those  pub- 
lished, during  that  period,  at  Naples, 
many  of  which  are  unknown  to  libra* 
rians  in  general.     Here  likewise  is  a 
superb  collection  of  Books  printed  by 
Bodoni ;  and  among  the  Manuscripts 
are  the  Works  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
the  Aminta)of  Tasso ;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  written   in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; two    Missals,  and  a  Breviary, 
which  belonged  to  the  Famese  Family; 
the   Uffizio  of  the  Madonna,  illumi- 
nated  by  Giulio  Clovio,  bound  in  gold, 
and  decorated  with  Bassi  Rilievi !  and 
another  Prayer-book,  called  La  Flora  f 
both  of  which  contain  chefs-deeuvres  in 
Miniature   Painting,  and  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  Farnese  Family. 

On  the  right  of  the  Landing-place  are 
Antiquities  found  in  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Stabia,  Capri,  ^c. 

First  Room,  called  the  ReposUoryfor 
ancient  Glass.  The  Floor  is  com- 
posed of  Ancient  Mosaics ;  and  round 
the  room  are  shelves,  exhibiting  Glass, 
white  and  coloured,  of  almost  every 
shape,  and  for  almost  every  purpose, 
known  to  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world.  Here  are  Bottles  for  wine  — 
Water-jugs  —  Rummers,  not  unlike 
those  in  present  use  —  Cups  "*  — Fruit- 
plates,  several  of  which  are  painted  ^ 


tal ;  and  several  pieces  of  glass  in  this  collec- 
tion may  be  so  described. 

(»)  Some  of  the  fYuit-pIatcs  in  the  Museo 
Boroonico  are  of  a  concave  form,  with  a  well 
in  the  middle,probably  meant  to  drain  the  dis- 
solved snow  from  iced  fruits,  which  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Ancients. 
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—  Funnels  -^  Incense-bottles,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Lachrymatories, 
till  lately  found  with  odoriferous  guras 
remaining  in  them  —  large  Bottles  of 
Medicines,  found  in  an  Apothecary's 
Shop  at  Pompeii  —  Necklaces  —  Ci- 
nerary Urns,  in  two  of  which  remains 
of  human  bones  are  visible  —  and 
several  pieces  of  Plate-glass,  found  in 
Pompeii.  * 

Second  roonh  ccdled  the  Cabinet  of 
Gems.  The  Floor  is  composed  of 
Ancient  Mosaics :  and  here  are,  Rings 

—  Necklaces —  Ear-rings — Brooches 

—  Chains  —  and  Nets  of  gold  —  Leaf- 
gold,  for  gilding,  found  in  Pompeii 

—  Gold  Lace  without  any  mixture 
of  silk,  found  in  Herculanenm  ^  —  a 
small  Deer,  made  of  gold,  and  other 
gold  ornaments  of  every  description 

—  a  Purse,  found  in  the  hand  of  the 
"Wife  of  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,  at 
Pompeii  —  a  Sun-dial  of  bronze  in- 
crusted  with  silver  —  silver  Bracelets 

—  Rings  —  Girdle-buckles  —  Pins, 
for  fastening  the  hair — and  others, 
used  probably  as  laces  for  bodices  and 
buskins'*  —  a  Mirror  of  metal,  en- 
amelled, and  set  in  silver  '  — -  Silver 
Cups —  Plates—  Dishes — Salvers — 
Vases  —  a  Patera  —  Spoons,  the 
bowls  of  vrhich  are  invariably  round 
and  deep  —  Bassi  Rilievi  —  small 
Figures  representing  a  winged  Genius, 
a  Love,  &c.  — a  Serpent  —  a  Stag  — 
a  large  quantity  of  Colours  used  in 
fresco  painting,  with  a  Muller  of  verde 
antique ;  all  found  in  a  Painter's  Shop 
at  Pompeii  —  (some  of  the  Colours 
are  in  a  crude  state,  others  appear  to 
have  been  properly  prepared  for  use  •) 

—  two  Loaves  of  Bread;  stamped 
upon  one  of  which  are  the  following 

(o)  Amone  the  glass  vessels  one  was  fouDd 
containing  Kouge,  similar  to  that  worn  at 
present. 

(p)  Indian  Cloth  of  Gold  is  now  made  with- 
out any  mixture  of  silk. 

(7)  These  Pins,  which  resemble  bodkins, 
are  still  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Magna 
Grscia,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  Bodices,  &c 

(r)  The  Ancients  seem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  glass  Mirrors 
like  those  in  present  use:  FUny,  however, 
mentions  Mirrors  of  Green  Glass ;  the  first 
of  which  was  made  at  Sidon.    Nero  had  an 


letters,  —  Erisqcbani  ...  Rissa ...  — 
a  Honeycomb  —  Grain  of  various 
sorts  —  Fruits  —  Eggs,  and  other 
Eatables  —  Pitch  —  Soap  —  Spunges 

—  a  Bottle  containing  remains  of  oil 
— another  containing  dregs  of  Wine 

—  Flasks  for  wine,  which  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  reeds,  according 
to  the  present  practice  —  Corks  —  a 
Cheese-vat —  Nets  for  catching  Birds 
and  Fishes — Wearing  Apparel  of 
linen  and  silk  (some  of  the  former 
was  found  in  the  washing  vessel]— and 
the  celebrated  Cameo,  said  to  be  the 
most  precious  work  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence; and  representing  the  Apo« 
theosis  of  the  first  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  the  Head  of  Medusa  on  the  other. 
It  was  found  at  Rome,  in  Adrian's 
Mausoleum. 

Third  room,  called  the  Repository  fir 
KitchenFumiture  of  Bronze*  The  Floor 
is  composed  of  Mosaics  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Stabiae ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  placed  on  an  ancient 
Mosaic  Table,  is  a  Portable  Stove,  for 
heating  water.  This  elegant  and  use- 
ful machine  was  found  in  Hercula- 
neum.  Among  the  collection  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Candelabra  — 
Kettles  —  Saucepans  —  Stew-pans  — 
Baking-pans — a  Gridiron  —  Frying- 
pans  ;  (diose  of  a  small  size,  for  frying 
eggs,  being  particularly  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  similar  in  i^ape 
to  the  egg-pans  now  made  of  earthen- 
ware at  Nnples)  —  a  great  variety  of 
elegantly  shaped  Moulds  for  pastry  — 
Skimmers  —  Ladles,  &c. ,  together 
with  a  Kitchen-grate  of  iron,  found  in 
Pompeii.  Several  of  the  bronze  uten^ 
sils  are  lined  and  inlaid  with  silver. 

Fourth  room,  called  the  Repository. 

Emerald  BGrror.  The  Roman  ladies  are  said' 
to  have  carried  their  mirrors  always  about 
them :  it  likewise  appears  that  they  wore  fiilse 
hair,  folse  teeth,  nuse  ey^rows.  and  eye. 
lashes,  pomatum,  rouge,  and  white  paint; 
and  they  frequenuy  stamed  their  hadr. 

(s)  They  seem  to  consist  of  various  earth* 
and  minerals  j  and  one  of  the  latter,  the  pni. 
vailhiK  colour  at  Pompeii,  piredsdiy  resemuhM 
vermilion.  A  considerable  number  of  Bnail- 
shells,  and  tbe  Sea^dieU  called  Booefaimi^ 
were  found  in  this  Shopu  , 
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Jw  SiSefyardt,  SeaUt,  9Keights,  Mea- 
turet,  lMmi)tf  and  Candelabra.  The 
Floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics  from 
StabisB  :  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room , 
placed  on  an  ancient  Mosaic  Table,  is 
an  elegant  Candelabrum,  from  which 
four  Lamps  are  suspended :  it  was 
found  in  the  Villa  Suburbana,  at 
Pompeii.  Among  this  collection  are 
—  a  Balance  for  one  scale,  and  three 
Steelyards,  lately  brought  Arom  Pom- 
peii, with  several  weights*,  discovered 
under  the  earth  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
Custom-hoase  there.  The  Weight 
attached  to  one  of  the  Steelyards  dis- 
plays a  beautiful  Bust  of  Rome,  whose 
helmet  is  decorated  by  Small  Figures 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Augustus  —  another 
Weight,  found  in  the  same  place, 
resembles  a  Pig,  and  is  made  hollow, 
in  order  to  contain  more  weights. 
Here  also  are,  a  superb  Lamp, 
brought  from  the  dramatic  Poet*s 
House  in  Pompeii  —  a  great  variety 
of  other  Lamps —  Candelabra — Lan- 
terns (one  glazed  with  horn)  — Steel- 
yards —  Balances  —  Weights,  ..ele- 
gantly ornamented  —  Vases  —  and  a 
Lustral  Font  inlaid  with  silver.  The 
weights  are  made  of  touchstone^  bronze, 
and  lead. 

Fifth  room*  called  the  Rejfositoiyjbr 
Sacrificial  Vases  and  ot/ier  appendages 
to  heathen  worship*  The  floor  is  com- 
posed of  MosaicB  from  Stabiac ;  and  on 
the  Table  placed  in  the  centre  of  tliis 
room  are— a  most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pom- 
peii— several  superb  Vases,  one  espe- 
cially merits  notice  —  and  an  elegant 
little  Brasier,  containing  ashes  origin- 
ally found  in  it.  The  room  likewise 
exhibits  two  Couches  for  the  Gods, 
carried  in  procession  at  festivals  called 
Leclisterma,  and  composed  of  bronze 

{t)  The  pound  weight  of  Magna  Graecia 
appears  to  have  been,  like  the  present  pound 
weight  of  Naples,  between  tm  and  eleven 
ounces ;  and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we 
may  so  denominate  balances  made  of  bronce) 
sesemble  those  now  used  at  Naples  in  shape, 
though  far  superior  in  Jbeauty. 
(»f)  JBUeUH  were  privileged  stools  virhich 


inlaid  with  silver  —  two  small  portable 
Seats;  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Bisellium,  and  the  other 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  "  —  several 
Tripods,    beside   that  already    men- 
tioned ^  Vessels    for  incense  —  six 
Vases,  each  formed  like  a  chalicci  -—  a 
considerable  number  of  Candelabra,' 
two  of  th^m  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
shaped   like    pollard    trees:    several 
Lankpsare  suspended  from  the  branches 
—  an  Haruspical  Altar!— -a  Wine<* 
cup,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  horse  — 
Satrificial  Knives  —  a  Brush  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  sprinkling  the 
purifying  water,  and  like  that   now 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  a  similar  purpose^  —  Sacrificial 
Vases  of  various  descriptions  —  Small 
Idols  —  Protecting  Deities  —  and  the 
Bust  of  £picurus,  which  was  found  in 
the  Library  with  the. Papyri ! 

Sirth  roonit  being  a  miscellaneous 
Repository,.  The  Flodr  exhibits  an 
elegant  Mosaic  Pavemeht  from  Her- 
culaneum;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  placed  oh  a  Mosaic  Table  found 
atPoinpeii,  is  arrsnperb  ^Vase",  shaped 
like  a  chalice,  and  inlaid  with  silver: 
it  was  brought  from  Herculaneum. 
This  room  likewise  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  Agricultural  Instruments, 
found  in  the  Villa  Suburbana  at  Pom- 
peii, and  similar  to  those  now  used  in 
Magna  Graecia.  Here  also  are  iron 
Stocks,  found  in  the  Prison  of  the 
Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii  -^ 
several  pieces  of  furniture  found  in 
ancient  Baths;  among  which  are 
Strigils,  used  in  hot  Baths  for  scrap- 
ing perspiration  off  the  skin  — elegant 
Essence-bottles  —  a  Child's  Toy,  re- 
presenting a  Carriage  —  a  Centurion's 
Helmet,  displaying  the  Conflagration 
of  Troy,  in  Basso  Rilievo,  and  found 
in  the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pom- 


held  two  persons ;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
people  of  consequence,  among  the  Ancients, 
walked  in  religious  processions,  their  servants 
followed  them  with  seats. 

(v)  Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a  Vase 
filled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near 
ihe  entrance :  with  this  water  every  person 
who  came  to  solemn  sacrifices  was  sprinkled. 
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peii  —  Trophies,  consisting  of  Hel- 
mets, Cuirasses,  Greaves,  Quivers, 
Spears,  and  other  arms  used- by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  articles 
which  compose  the  Trophies  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  room  were  found 
at  Fcestum,  and  the  rest  at  Pompeii 
.~two  Bells  for  marking  time;  they 
were  found  in  Pompeii  —  and  a 
Child's  Toy,  which  represents  a  War- 
rior's Car. 

Seventh  room,  being  a  miscellaneous 
Bepodtory.  The  Floor  is  composed 
of  Mosaics  from  Pompeii ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  placed  on  a  Mo- 
sfuc  Table  from  Pompeii,  is  an  ele- 
gant Portable  Stove,  which  appears 
to  have  answered  the  treble  purpose 
of  imparting  heat,  boiling  water,  and 
eooking  small  eatables :  it  was  found 
in  Herculaneum.  This  room  like- 
wise contains  Fire-irons,  in  shape  like 
those  now  seen  on  hearths  where  wood 
is  burnt:  but  the  Irons  in  question 
are  so  peculiarly  elegant,  and  so  very 
small,  that  perhaps  they  belonged  to  a 
portable  stove,  and  were  used  as  a 
trivet,  or  a  gridiron.^  Here  also  are 
Chirurgical  Instruments  of  every  sort 
known  at  present,  and  several,  the  use 
of  which  is  now  unknown !  —  Ink- 
stands with  remains  of  ink  —  Styles — 
Pens  of  cedar  —  a  Case  for  Styles  — 
Tablets  —  Letters  for  stamping  bread ; 
which  Letters  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  a  manner  so  like  the  process 
of  printing,  that  one  wonders  such  an 
invention  should  have  escaped  the 
Ancients — Mirrors  of  metal — Opera- 

(10)  The  Ancients,  like  the  modem  Italians, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  economical  plan  of 
cooking  dinners  in  an  oven ;  and  one  of  the 
Repositories  for  Bronzes  in  the  Museo  Bor. 
bonico  contains  a  Four  de  Campagne  precisely 
like  those  in  present  use :  therefore,  as  fire- 
traces  were  not  common,  even  in  kitchens. 
Portable  Stoves,  for  heating  water,  &c,  must 
have  been  a  great  convenience. 

(jr)  Some  of  the  small  Bdls,  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  appear  to  have  be«i  Hand-bells : 
we  are,  however,  told  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  snapped  their  fingers  when  they 
wanted  a  servant :  but  thii,  of  course,  was  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Gre^  and  Roman  Re. 
publics. 

(y)  The  Doors  at  Pompeii  revcdved  upcm 


tickets  for  the  boxes  and  benches:* 
the  latter  Tickets  being  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  tmmbers  of  the 
seats  at  the  theatres  —  Musical  In- 
struments, namely,  the  Sistrum,  Cym- 
bal, &c.,  and  Flutes  made  with  human 
bones— Bells  for  Cattle,  precisely 
like  those  used  at  the  present  day^ 
•—toilet-furniture;  among  which  is 
Rouge  and  other  Paint  —  Dice  -^ 
Distafi^ — Spindles — small  Spinning- 
wheels  —  Pins  —  and  Bodkins  of 
ivory — Household-gods—  Door-cases 
of  bronze  —  Nails  —  Screws  —  Locks 

—  Keys  •—  Latches  —  Bolts  — Hinge» 

—  Pivots  y  -»i  Bridles  —  Bits ;  one  of 
which  was  found  in  the  moaUi  of  ther 
skeleton  of  a  horse —  Stirrups —  Rings 

—  Necklaces — Ear-rings—^  Bracelets 
•—Pins  for  the  hair— Ornaments, 
called  Bulls,  worn  by  young  Patri- 
cians till  they  were  allowed  to  assume 
the  toga  —  silver  Cups  —  Saucers  — 
and  Spoons ;  but  no  Forks  *  —  and 
two  Tables  of  Bronze,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taranto. 

Apartments  containing  Sepulchral 
Grecian  Vases,  «3fc.  The  Pavements 
in  these  rooms  were  taken  from  Her- 
culaneun,  Pompeii,  Stabise,  &c. ;  and 
are  particularly  beautiful.  The  Col- 
lection of  Vases  is  superb,  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Those  found  in 
the  Tombs  of  the  Rich  aiid  Great,  are- 
usually  light  coloured,  and  adorned 
with  paintings,  which  represent  my- 
thological and  historical  subjects; 
those  found  in  the  Tombs  of  the  poor, 
and  undistinguished,  are  usually  dark 

nvots,  and  were  fastened  with  Bolts  hangingr 
from  Chains. 

i%)  The  Mirrors,  Combs,  Rouge,  and  other 
Personal  Ornaments,  belonging  to  this  Col 
lection,  were  found  in  the  Tombs  of  Females : 
the  Arms,  Armour,  Styles,  and  other  Writ- 
ing Apparatus,  in  the  Tombs  of  Men :  the 
Toys  in  the  Tombs  of  Children,  whose  skele. 
tons  are  frequentlysurrounded  with  Marbles, 
Tops,  and  jointed  JDolls.  Kitchen  and  Table 
Utensils  have  been  found  in  every  Tomb;  as 
have  Vases  for  wine.  Oil,  Grain,  &c. :  so  that 
by  examining  the  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are 
taught  the  domestic  economy  of  nations  who 
inhabited  this  earth  from  two  to  three  thou, 
sand  years  ago.  Dice,  likewise,  are  continually 
found  in  ancient  tombs. 
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coloured)    and    without   ornament.* 
The  firtt    room    contains    a   Table, 
firom  Pompeii,  mounted  on  beautiful 
Feet :  and  among  the  most  valuable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases,  are— num- 
ber 1509,    a   Bacchanalian   Process 
sion— 1514,   the    Centaur,   Nessus, 
carrying  off  Dejanira,  and  overtaken 
by  Hercules — 1519,  the  upper  part 
of  this  Painting  seems  to  represent 
Hercules  and  Antiope ;  the  lower  part 
a   Bacchanalian    Ceremony  — 1616, 
Persons  dancing  the  TaranteUa,  still 
the  National  Dance  of  Magna  Grscia 
«~1621,  Comus  and  other  Figures! 
•^  1680,  the  Cover  of  a   Patera,  or 
perhaps  a  Soup  Tureen,   displaying 
Figures  beautifully  painted,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  Marriage  —  1 685, 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.     The 
finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears  to 
have  been  found  at  Ruvo,  Nola,  and 
Locri.     Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Paintings,  on   the  Vases  of  the 
tecond    roontt  are  —  1842,     Belle- 
rophon    destroying  the    Chimsra  — 
134S,  a  Ceremony  supposed  to  re- 
late to  the   Rites  of  Ceres— 1344, 
Ceremonies  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Funeral  of  a  Hero — 1347,  supposed 
to  represent  Ulysses  and  Telemachus 
returning  to  their  Home.     This  Vase 
displays  several  Inscriptions — 1348, 
on  one  side  is  a  Female  Figure,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Artemisia  bewail- 
ing the  Death  of  Mausolus ;  and  on 
the  other  side  Hercules  crowned  by 
Victory — 1349,  on  one  side  of  this 


(a)  In  a  Tomb,  thirty  feet  under  ^ound,  at 
S.  Agnello,  a  village  situated  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  a  skeleton  was  lately  discovered  of 
a  warrior,  cased  in  armour,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Phoenicians  who  colo. 
nised  there.  The  armour  is  of  a  kind  which 
announces  no  common  person ;  but,  never, 
theless^the  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  plain 
black  vases,  and  incense-bottles  of  plain  red 
pottory  :  —  an  unusual  occurrence.  The 
Tomb  likewise  contained  a  Lachrymatory  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  and  apparently  of  £«yp- 
tian  workmanship. 

(6)  Triptolemus  is  said  to  have  established 
the  Eleusinian  Festivals  and  Mysteries  in 
honour  of  Ceres. 
. .  (c)  This  room  contains  Models  in  Cork,  of 


Vase  is  Apollo  defending  his  Tripod 
from  the  attacks  of  Hercules;  and, 
on  the  other,  Apollo  crowned  by  Vic« 
tory  — 1441,     Amazons     combating 
against  their  Enemies  —  1 442,  a  Vase 
remarkable  for  its  shape  and  Inscrip- 
tion—  1473,  a  Vase,  the  painting  on 
which  represents  the  Theban  Sphinx 
resting  on  a  stone.     The  Pottery  in 
this  room  was  chiefly  found  at    S. 
Agata    de'  Goti.      The   third   room 
ccmtains  a  considerable   number   of 
black  unomamented  Vases ;  and  three 
adorned  with  Paintings ;  namely,  968, 
Orestes  consulting  the  Oracle  at  Del- 
phos,  as  to  the  means  he  ought  to  em- 
ploy in  order  to  appease  the  Furies, 
who  tormented  him  for  having  assas- 
sinated his  Mother  to  revenge  his  Fa- 
ther's death  —  971,  Pelops  and  Myr^^ 
tilus ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  bribing 
the  latter,  who  was  the  Charioteer  of 
(Enomaus,  King  of  Pisa,  obtained  the 
victory  in  a  chariot-race,  and  thereby 
won  the  hand  of  the  King's  Daughter 
—  and  the  Vase  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  adorned  with  a  Paint- 
ing of  Ceres  teaching   Triptolemus 
the  Art  of  Agriculture.^  It  was  found 
in  the  district  of  Basilicata,  anciently 
Lucania,^    Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  Paintings  on  the   Vases   of  the 
fourth  room  are — 574,  the  Triumphs 
of  Love  —  578,  a  Tomb,  denoted  by 
an   Ionic    Column   standing  on  two 
Steps,  and  the  figure  of  a  Man,  who 
holds  a  Bird,  taking  wing ;  emblem- 
atical, perhaps,  of  the  Soul  escaping 


the  inside  of  Three  Ancient  Sepulchres :  the 
largest  represents  the  Greco-Romano  Public 
Sepulchre  at  Naples :  the  next  in  size  repre- 
sents the  inside  of  a  Tomb  found  at  Psestum ; 
and  contains  a  Painting  (the  subject  of  which 
is  a  Combat),  Vases  for  purifying  water,  wine, 
oil,  &C.,  a  Dish  for  Cerberus's  sop,  and  the 
Corpse,  placed  in  the  centre,  with  Arms  and 
Armour  by  its  side.  The  smallest  exhibits 
the  usual  contents  of  a  tomb;  namely,  a  Corpse 
in  the  centre,  with  a  piece  of  Money  in  the 
mouth,  and  Incense-bottles  on  the  breast ;  (it 
is  not  uncommon  to  And  the  breast  of  a 
corpse  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  Incense- 
bottles  0  LampSfVases  for  the  purifying  water, 
&c.,  ana  a  Dish  for  Cerberus's  sop 
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from  the  Body^  — 579,  one  subject 
represented  on  this  fine  Vase  seems  to 
be  Telemachus  (when  in  the  Island  of 
Ogygia),  reproached  by  Mentor ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  are  Hercules  and 
Victory  —  582,  Bellerophon  present- 
ing himself  to  Jobates,  King  <^  Lyda 
—  812,  a  Patera  which  merits  notice, 
on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  Paint- 
ings with  which  it  is  ornamented  — 
731,  a  large  and  beautiful  Patera, 
found  in  the  district  of  Canosa —  602, 
a  Patera,  the  inside  of  which  exhibits 
a  Mask  of  Bronze,  the  only  Metallic 
Ornament  hitherto  seen  on  ancient 
Pottery.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  thejyVi 
room  are  —  404,  Cadmus,  who,  as- 
sisted by  Pallas,  is  destroying  the 
Dragon  who  devoured  his  Com- 
panions.  From  the  name  of  the 
painter  found  on  this  Vase,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manufactured  at 
Passtum  —405,  tlie  Sepulchre  of  Aga- 
roemnon,  with  Orestes,  Pylades,  Elec- 
tra,  &c.  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other 
Clytemnestra  giving  her  hand  to 
iEgisthus  —  406,  a  Sacrifice :  one  of 
the  Camiilae  is  represented  in  this 
painting  —  407,  a  Combat  between 
the  Lapithae  and  tlie  Centaurs  —  410, 
Bacchantes ;  one  of  whom  is  playing 
on  the  Dorian  FluLe  —  499,  Hercules 
and  the  Bull  of  Marathon — 513, 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases 
of  the  sixth  room  are  — 143,  Jason 
killing  the  Dragon  who  guarded  the 
Golden  Fleece !  —  144,  Minerva  sur- 
rounded by  the  Armies  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans.  The  Figures  are  black 
on  a  yellow  ground ;  and  therefore  the 
Vase  is  supposed  to  have  been  manu- 
factured in  Sicily,  where  the  ancient 
pottery  was,  generally  speaking,  thus 
ornamented  —  1 46,  Hercules,  on  his 
arrival  in  Sicily,  vanquishing  Eryx; 
and,  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Vase, 

(<2)  A  Column  placed  over,  or  near,  a  grave, 
was  the  sign  of  a  Hero's  Cenotaph. 
*'  Plant  the  fair  column  o'er  the  vacant 
grave, 
A  hero's  honours  let  the  hero  have.** 

HoMBR'«  Odif$$eyt  Book  I. 


a  beautiful  ancient  Car  — 148,  a  Com- 
bat for  the  Corpse  of  Patroclus— 149, 
the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace  —  233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecythus 
for  incense)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  Siculi ;  and  the 
Paintings  it  exhibits  represent  Achil- 
les, in  his  Car,  with  the  Corpse  of  Hec- 
tor tied  to  one  of  the  wheels  —  283, 
Nessus  and  Dejanira :  the  Vase  orna- 
mented with  this  Painting  is  very  an- 
cient— 192,  a  Vase  which  proves,  by 
an  original  crack  in  the  globular  part, 
that  it  came  out  of  the  oven  thus  dis- 
figured by  too  great  heat ;  and  con- 
sequently that  ancient  Pottery  was 
painted  before  it  was  baked.  The 
most  remarkable  Paintings  on  the 
Vases  of  the  seventh  room  are  —  1,  the 
Story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia — 
2,  Perseus  presenting  Medusa's  head 
to  Minerva  is  represented  on  one  side 
of  this  magniBcent  Vase;  and  th'6> 
other  displays  a  beautiful  Triclinium, 
round  which  Five  Persons  are  seated 
at  a  Banquet  —  4,  a  Tomb,  near  which 
is  a  Female  Figure  sieated,  in  an  atti-. 
tude  denoting  grief;  and  behind  her* 
stands  another  Figure,  supposed  to 
represent  Old  Age— 5,  a  Vase  which, 
particularly  merits  observation  on  ac- 
count of  its  uncommon  size :  it  was 
found  in  the  district  of  Canosa ;  and 
is  ornamented  with  paintings  of  an 
^dicula,  and  a  Tomb  —  6,  a  Vase 
(also  found  in  the  district  of  Canosa) . 
with  Paintings  which  represent  an- 
^dicula  and  Tombs — 119,  a  Cine- 
rary Urn,  which  exhibits  a  Combat 
between  two  Warriors — 76,  Lycur- 
gus, King  of  Thrace,  slaying  a  Bac- 
chante who  kneels  for  mercy'' — 68,  on 
this  Vase  are  the  following  Greek, 
characters,  **  TEPMON  :**  it  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  prizes 
awarded  to  conquerors  in  chariot- 
races' —  61,  a  beautiful  Lecythus 
(from  Locri), ornamented  with  a  paiut- 

(«)  Lycuraus  is  said  to  have  driven  Bac> 
chus  f^om  Thrace;  at  the  same  time  com. 
manding  that  he  would  no  longer  be  wor-- 
shipped  there. 

(jf)  Theearthen  Vases  of  the  Ancients  ««x« 
not  consecrated  to  the  D«aA  vStfJCke^NsoX 
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ing  of  a  seated  Figure  holding  a 
Greek  Inscription  —  60,  on  this  Vase 
is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  painter, 
Asteas,  who  has  represented  Hercules 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides !  — 
59,  a  beautiful  Painting,  supposed  to 
be  Penelope  bewailing  the  absence  of 
Ul3rsses;  or  Phaedra  lamenting  her 
guilty  pawion  for  Hippolytus^ — 98, 
a  remarkably  elegant  Patera,  found 
at  Nola,  and  adorned  with  Paintings 
of  Amazons,  and  a  youthful  Warrior 
—  94,  in  the  central  Painting  on  this 
Patera  (likewise  found  at  Nola),  are 
two  ReticuUi,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  Ladies  of  Europe,  in  the  pre- 
sent day  — 88,  a  Wine-cup  (formed 
like  a  ram*s  head)  with  Paintings 
which  represent  a  Bacchante  holding 
a  Thyrsus,  and  a  half-length  Vigure  of 
a  man — 87,  a  Wine-cup  (formed  like 
the  head  of  a  mule)  with  a  Painting 
of  a  winged  Genius,  who  seems  em- 
ployed in  arresting  the  course  of  a 
Hare  —  27,  the  subject  represented  on 
this  Vase  is  Bacchus,  with  a  Bac- 
chante, and  a  Faun ;  the  last  being  in 
the  costume  of  a  modem  Harlequin 
-—  S2,  displays  a  Masked  Faun  whose 
costume  is  precisely  that  of  the  Nea- 
politan PtdcineUa,  except  the  Mask, 
which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the 
Faun;  whereas  Pulcinella  wears  a 
half-mask.  *  Among  the  most  remark, 
able  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the 
eighth  room^,  called  the  Nola  Reposi- 
tory, are  —  20,  Hercules  destroying 
the  Hydra  of  Lerna  — 30,  a  Frag- 
ment, on  which  Hercules  is  repre- 
sented slaying  Busiris  —  2048,  a  Vase 
on  which  is  a  Pulpit  for  exhibiting 
Little  Farces  acted  by  Marionnettes, 
and  precisely  like  the  Pulpits  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  at  the  present 

quently  used  in  sacrifices  (especially  those 
offered  to  Vesta) ;  and  likewise  given,  in  very 
early  ages,  as  pmes  to  the  Victors  at  Grecian 
festivals.  ,  Earthen  vases  filled  with  oil  were 
bestowed  on  the  conouerors  at  the  Pana- 
thens :  and  probably  this  sort  of  ware  served 
also  for  domestic  purposes. 

(A)  The  Vases  numbered  60,  and  59,  were 

both  found  at  Paestum,  in  a  Sepulchre,  the 

Model  of  which  may  be  seen  m  the  third 

room  apprt^riated  to  Grecian  Vases.    The 

Va»e»  in  qae§tion  contained  perftines. 


day,  in  Magna  Gmcia  —  2069,  Plu- 
tus  seducing  a  youthful  Female.  The 
Inscriptions  on  this  Vase  allude  to  the 
Paintings  •—  2049,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Phoenix  advising  Achilles  not  to 
engage  in  the  Trojan  War —  2053,  a 
Faun  rescuing  a  Bacchante  from 
another  Faun  — 2066,  the  Marriage  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  the  Island 
of  Naxos— 1 984,  Telemachus  coming 
to  the  Palace  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta, 
and  Helen  at  the  door,  offering  wine 
to  her  youthful  Guest  —  2007,  Ulys- 
ses and  Menelaus  conducting  Chry- 
seis  to  her  Father  — 2006,  Menelaus, 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  about  to  stab 
Helen,  whose  beauty  disarms  him  — 
2004,  Orpheus,  with  a  seven-stringed 
Lyre,  sitting  between  Erato  and  Cal- 
liope— 2012,  Ajax  paying  Mercury 
for  the  passage  of  the  Styx.  The 
Vase  ornamented  with  this  Painting  is 
highly  valued;  it  seems  to  have  held 
incense  —  2002,  Jupiter  seated,  and 
Hebe  presenting  him  with  Nectar  — 
2001,  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides; 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  tree 
producing  golden  apples,  guarded  by 
the  Dragon  who  never  slept ;  and  two 
of  the  Daughters  of  Hesperus,  one 
giving  a  Cake  to  the  Dragon,  and  the 
other  gathering  the  Fruit —  1925,  a 
Praefericulum,  curious  on  account  of 
its  shape;  and  as  the  Figures  by 
which  it  is  adorned  are  black  on  a 
yellow  ground,  they  were  probably 
executed  in  Sicily  —  1 958,  this  Vase, 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  like  the  head 
of  a  Gryphon,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Wine-cup ;  the  only  Figure  painted 
on  it  is  a  winged  Genius — 1943, 
Hercules  is  represented  on  this  Vase 
gathering  the  Golden  Apples  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  ^gle 

(0  Perhaps  because  his  expressions  fre. 
quently  conveyed  a  double  meaning.  Pitici- 
nella  is  derived  fh>m  the  Greek  word  Potici- 
nedo$. 

(Ar)  In  the  seven  Repositories  for  Pottery, 
already  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable  Vases 
placed  on  Columns  and  Half.columns  are 
described  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  the 
ttecond,  the  Vases  placed  on  Shelves ;  but,  in 
the  eighth  room,the  Vases  standing  on  Shelves 
are  first  mentioned. 
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giving  the  Cake  to  the  Dragon-— 1941, 
Orestes,  Fylades,  and  Electra,  at  the 
Tomb   of  Agamemnon  —  1 948,  this 
Vase,  the  lower  part  of  which  resem- 
bles, in  shape,  the  head  of  a  Gryphon, 
exhibits  a  Painting  of  a  Combat  be- 
tween one  of  those  fabulous  animals 
and  an  Arimaspian^ — 1947,  a  Female 
Juggler,  who  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  ftdling  upon  poignards  fixed  in  the 
earth  with  their  points  upward — 1867, 
Apollo  striking  the  Lyre,  and  Mar- 
syas  listening! — 1851,  supposed  to 
represent  one  of  the  Festivals  called 
Trietericay  and  instituted  by  Bacdius, 
in  commemoration  of  his  expedition 
to  India-— 1850,  a  Mystical  Appara- 
tus, used  in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus—- 1849,  Theseus  slaying  the 
Bull  of  Marathon ;  Pallas  and  another 
Warrior  are  aiding  him,  while  Victory 
presents  him  with  a  Crown — 1860, 
Penthesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
slain  by  Achilles  before  the  Walls  of 
Troy!  —  1859,   Hereules  strangling 
the  Nemaean  Lion,  and  Minerva  as- 
sisting —  ]  856,  the  Paintings  on  this 
Vase  are  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
the  Ceremonies  relative  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries — 1853,  the  Paint- 
ings  on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent 
Hercules  deified— 1854,  the  Paint- 
ing  on  this  Vase  is  'supposed  to  re- 
present Cassandra  entreating  Apollo 
to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of  Pro- 
phecy!!— 1848,   this    superb   Vase 
(valued   at  ten  thousand  Neapolitan 
ducats)    is    adorned    with   beautiful 
Paintings,  supposed  to  represent  a 
Festival  which   was   celebrated    an- 
nually by  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  the  Amphorae  contain- 
ing the  new  wine  were  first  opened 
for  use.     At  an  Altar,  above  which  is 
seen  a  Hermes  of  the  god,  stands  a 
Priestess  clothed  with  deer-skin ;  and 
above  her  head  is  written  in  Gr^k, 
"  The  Sprinkler:'*  because  she  com- 
menced the  Rites,  by  sprinkling  the 
Altar  and  the  Sacrificators  with  conse- 

(/)  The  Arimaspians,  according  to  fabulous 
history,  had  but  one  eye:  and  waged  con- 
tinual wars  against  the  Gryphons,  who  col- 


crated  water :  she  holds  a  Cup,  (the 
form  of  which  is  precisely  nmilar  to  that 
of  a  Metal  Cup,  found  in  the  Vase,)  and 
appears  to  be  drawing  Wine  fVom  one 
of  the  Amphors  placed  on  the  Altar, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Libation : 
she  is  attended  by  a  Bacchante  hold* 
ing  a  lighted  Torch  and  a  Thyrsus ; 
and  two   ether   Figures,   namely,   a 
Torch-bearer,  and  a  Musician  wiUi  a 
timbril,   make  part  of  this    Group. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Vase  are 
Four  Bacchantes,  executed  in  a  most 
beautiful  style !  ! !  — 1846,  this  superb 
Vase  (likewise  valued  at  ten  thousand 
Neapolitan    ducats)    surpasses    that 
numbered  1848,  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  varnish,  the  cor« 
rectness  of  the  outlines,  and  the  ani. 
mation  displayed  in  the  figures :  added 
to  which,  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting ;  for 
he  has  represented  the  fatal  night  when 
Troy  was  annihilated.     Priam  may 
be  discovered  seated  upon  the  Altar 
of  Jupiter  Arceus,  and  hiding  his  face 
with  his  hands,  while  he  receives,  fromi 
Pyrrhus,  the  stroke  of  death.  Polytes, 
who  appears  to  have  defended  Priam 
from  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies  bleed- 
ing at  his  feet.     Seated  on  the  earth 
is  a   Female    Figure,    supposed    to 
represent    Hecuba,    whom     Ulysses 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  raise ;  while 
Diomedes    dissuades   him    from    so 
doing.     Upon  the  Altar  of  Jupiter  sit 
two  of  the  Camilhe,  tearing  thdr  hair. 
Another  Group  represents  Cassandra 
clinging    to    the    Palladium;  while 
Ajax,  having  already  mortally  wound- 
ed her  Lover  and  Protector,  Choree- 
bus,  threatens  her  life,     ^neas  is  re- 
presented conducting  Ascanius  and 
carrying  Anchises  :  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  painter  has  ex- 
hibited Astyanax  as  dead,  to  express 
the  extinction  of  the  Trojan  Kings. 
This  peculiarly  beautiful  Vase,  dis- 
covered in  consequence  of  an  excava- 
tion at  Nola,  was  not  found,  like  many 

lected  the  golden  sands  of  the  Arimaq>ias,  a 
river  of  Scythia. 

See  Mn/roN,  ParadtH  Lof(^%nK:kVW. 
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■blci 


fill," 


proTe  that  _    _ 

the  Ancients.     Tbe  Vase  numbered 

1 HH,  wa>  bIbo  found  at  Nola. 

jffiorlmmli  cvnlaating  the  Famea 
CaUeclian  i^Eatd  PictuTei  and  modem 
JPmnlin^i  in  tempera.  Tlie  Collec- 
tion at  lHusel  Ficturea,  b;  far  the  lesal 
interesting  part  of  tbe  Museo  Boibo- 
Dico,  ii,  bowever,  well  arranged;  one 
or  more  rooms  being  dediraled  to 
each  School.  The  apartment  called 
GaUcTia  de-Cajii  d'Opera  contains  — 
No.l.FDrtrBitorPbiii|)ll,  ofSpain, 
by  Tlii:in!~-3,  Cliarit;,  by  Scbi- 
aune  ! !  —  7,  the  Holy  Family,  called 
tlie  Madonna  dflgollo,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano !  —  S,-  Rinaldo  and  Aniiida, 
by  Ag06tino  Cnracci !  —  3,  the  Ma- 
donna and  Intant  Saviour,  S.  John 
S.  Anne,  and  Jusepb  in  the  hgck- 
ground,  bj  Raphael !!  — 1 0,  the  Ma- 
donna, tbe  Infant  Sailout,  and  S. 
JoUn,  by  Raphael!  — 11.  Fortraitsof 
the  Duke  of  Urhino  and  Brjmanu, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  !  —  12,  Leo  X, 
seated  between  Cardinals  Luigi  de' 
Rossi,  and  Giulio  de'  Medici,  by 
Raphael !  —  1 » ,  Alcides  between  Via 
and  Virtue,  by  Annibale  Cnraeci 
—  HiForCraitof  CBTdioai  Pasaerini 
by  Raphael — 16,  the  Transfiguration 
by  Giovanni  Beltino  —  17,  n  Sketcl 
of  Paul  JII,  &c  by  Titian— IS 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.John,  b; 
SebaBliauo  del  Fiombo— 19,  Porlraii 
of  a  Cardinal,  by  Velasquez — 20,  the 
Depoiition  from  ilie  Cross,  by  Ben- 
venuto  Garofolo  — SS,  Venus  and  a 
Satyr,  )iy  Annibste  Caracci  — S4,  the 
Assumption  or  the  Madonna,  by  Fra 
Bartolummeo  —  25,  a  large  Land- 
scape, by  Claude  W  —  36,  a  Fieih, 
by  Annibale  Curaoci !  —  27,  S,  Job 
while 


asleep,  pain' 
f».)  Excpllt 


tbe      Savit 


tempera,  by   Far- 
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migianino  —  9B,  the  Magdalene,  by 

Guercino— 29,  Portrait  of  Paul  III, 

by  Titian  — 31,  the  Marriage  of  S. 

Catherine,  by  Correggio! — 32,   the 

Madmnn  del  Caniglio,  by  Correggio! 

—  33,  the  Angela  eusiuJe,  by  Dome-. 

mchino!!--34,  Parlrut  of  Colum. 

bus,    liy    Pannigianino !  —  35,    the. 

Magdalene,  by  Titian  — 36,  Dana^. 

by  Titian  n—3B,  the  Last  Judg-' 
nent,  sketched  from  Michael  An— 
;flo'a  celebrated  picture  upon  thia 
lUbject.byMarcelloVenusti!  Among 
he  paintings  in  the  other  Apart. 
nenta"  are — Christ  disputing  wiib 
:he    DoctarB,  by    Salvaior   Rraa  — » 

small  landscape,  by  Claude  —  two: 
Portraits,  by  Vaudyck  J— two  Por- 
traits, by  Rembranill!  —  tlie  Portrait 
of  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  by  Itubcns— . 
the  Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Ru4 
bena  —  S,  Michael,  hy  Lanfranco 
—  Calrary,  by  the  Cav.  Bernardino' 
~      '       8.  Cecilia,  by  Agosti 


-Porti 


>   Music-master 


Agoalini 


.racd  —  lhe  Fall  of  8i< 
by  Ijoduvico  Caracci  1  — - 
Ibe  Maiionna  and  Infant  Saviour  — 
and  two  Children  laughing,  by  Par.^ 
migianino  —  o  Sea-vicw,  by  Vemei  — 
two  Porlrails,  by  Luini  —  the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  hy  Luinl 

—  die  Adoration  of  the  Map,  by 
Cesare  da  Seslo  —  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,  by  Matleo  da  Siena, 
painted  in  HIS  —  Portrait  of  Alex- 
ander VI,  by  Sebatliano  del  Fiombo 

—  Portrait  of  Amcricanus  Vespucci, 
by  Farmigianino  —  the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour,  by  Raphael  —  For. 
trail  of  TibaldeuB,  by  Raphael !  — . 
S.  John,  bv  Leonardo  da  Vind! !— < 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by- 
Ihe  some  Artist ! ! — two  large  Frescos, 
by  Correggio — and,  in  the  first  Cft- 
binet,  Cartoona,  by  Raphael,  Michael 

This  Gallery  likewise  contuns 
of  the  Aslm  which  penetrated 
the  Cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomi 
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and  which  still  retain  the  impression 
of  part  of  a  Human  Form ;  supposed, 
fh>m  the  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
gold  found  on  the  Skeleton  of  the 
person  whose  corpse  made  this  impres- 
sion, to  have  been  the  Mistress  of  the 
Villa:  her  skull  is  preserved  in  the 
same  case  with  the  ai^es.* 

The  Museo  Borbonico  is  usually 
open  to  the  Public  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
festivab  and  gala  days  excepted; 
and  foreigners  usually  give,  to  each 
Custode,  from  two  to  six  carlini, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  party 
he  attends,  and  the  trouble  he  takes 
in  explaining  things:  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  repeat  these  fees 
every  time  they  visit  the  Museum. 

Persons  who  purchase  Finati*s  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Gallery  of 
Sculpture,  are  not  expected  to  give 
any  fee  below  stairs,  except  a  trifle  to 
the  door-keeper  of  this  gallery ;  two 
carlini  to  the  Custode  of  the  Apart- 
ment which  contains  the  Egyptian 
Antiquities;  the  same  sum  to  the 
Custode  of  the  Hall  of  Bronzes ;  and 
a  trifle  to  the  Porter  in  the  Vesti- 
bule :  and  persons  who  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  the  Antiquities  of  Magna 
Graecia,  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  the  Canonico,  Don 
Andrea  de  Jorio  ;  who  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  Antiquary,  but  likewise 
most  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and 
a  kind  friend  to  British  Travellers. 
This  Work  has  been  materially  bene- 
fited by  his  luminous  publications." 

Palazzo  MeaU.^  This  Edifice, 
erected  by  the  Count  de  Leraos,  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  the  Cav. 
Fontana,  to  whose  taste  it  docs  ho- 
nour, contains  magnificent  apartments 

(ff)  Persons  ivho  wish  to  make  Sketches, 
either  in  the  Museo  Bort)onico,  or  at  Pompeii, 
should  apply  for  permission  to  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palasxo 
Vecchio. 

(o)  The  Canonico.  Don  Andrea  de  Jorio, 
has  published,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  an 
elegant  Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  subjoined  to  a 
List  of  every  thing  best  worth  notice  there: 
and  persons  who  wish  for  a  more  detailed 
account,would  and  itin  <*The  Naples'  Guide," 


handsomely  flimtshed,  and  enriched 
with  fine  Pictures ;  namely,  the  Ma- 
donna of  Monte  Casino,  by  Raphael 
—  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  copied  from 
Baphael  by  Annibale  Caracci  —  Or- 
pheus, by  Caravaggio  —  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors,  by  the  same 
master ;  &c.  &c.  Here  likewise  is  a 
Hall  hung  round  with  Portraits  of 
the  Viceroys  of  Naples,  by  Massimo 
and  Paolo  Matteis ;  and  a  handsome 
Chapel,  with  an  Altar  of  agate,  lapis 
lazuli,  and  other  precious  marbles. 
The  Rendence  of  Prince  Leopoldo, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  contains  the  finest  Collection 
of  Pictures  in  Naples. 

Chieta  di  S»  Francesco,  The  found- 
ations of  this  Edifice  were  laid  in  the 
Piazza  Reale,  during  the  year  1817, 
and  by  command  of  the  late  King  of 
Naples.  The  outside  is  nearly  com- 
pleted :  but  the  interior  part  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  finished  under 
eight  or  ten  years.  It  may  be  called 
a  triple  Church.  The  largest  of  the 
three,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  a  Rotondo,  covered  by 
a  Dome  of  very  extensive  dimensions. 
The  two  minor  Churches  are  likewise 
surmounted  by  Domes;  and  Colon- 
nades and  Statues  ornament  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Edifice. 

Chieta  di  S.  Ferdinando,  This 
Church  is  richly  adorned  with  mar- 
bles; and  the  Ceiling  of  the  Nav^ 
the  Cupola,  and  its  Angles,  are  em- 
bellished with  the  best  Frescos  of 
Paolo  Matteis.  The  Statues  of  Da- 
vid  and  Moses,  in  one  of  the  Chapels, 
are  by  Vaccaro. 

Castello  Niunfo^^a  Fortress,  be- 
gun in  1 283,  according  to  the  designs 
of  Giovanni   Pisano,  but  not  com- 

Sublished  in  Italian  and  English,  by  Sig.  I. 
(.  Ferrari,  Professor  of  Languages. 
(s)  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  for 
seeing  the  Palauo  Reale,  at  Naples ;  and  the 
other  royal  residences.  These  orders  must  be 
signed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  Fo- 
rdgners  who  apply  for  them  pev  one  i^astre; 
None  of  the  royal  residences,  however,  are 
worth  seeing,  except  the  palace  at  Naples, 
and  that  at  Caserta. 
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Kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  apparently, 
of  Grecian  origin:  his  performances 
are  highly  amusing  to  Persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  Neapolitan  dialect. 
The  Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Tea- 
tro  di  San  CarUno,  are  usually  open 
twice,  during  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Theatres  Royal  are  opened  alternate- 
ly ;  because  the  same  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians,  belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
ViUa  Reaici  the  Chiqfa;  the  Giardino 
Boianico,  made  by  the  French,  and 
situated  in  the  Foria  on  the  way  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the  same 
nation;  who  likewise  constructed  a 
Road  called,  by  them,  StradaNapoleim, 
which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capo- 
dimonte;  and  is  a  magnificent  and 
particularly  beneficial  work  ;  as  car- 
riages which  could  not  formerly  be 
drawn  up  the  hill  without  four  horses, 
now  go  constantly  with   a  pair;  so 
that  this  beautiful  drive  is   become, 
during  summer,    the   favourite  air- 
ing of  the  Neapolitans.     The  Road 
begun  by  Murat,  and  extending  from 
the  Mergellina  to  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Capo  Coroglio,  is  likewise  a 
beautiful  promenade,    of  above  two 
miles  in  length,  leading  toward  Poz- 
zuoli ;  so  that  persons  who  visit  that 
•  Town  are  no  longer  compelled  to  go 
by  the  old  road,  which  passes  through 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.* 

Persons  who  have  time  to  spare 
would  do  well  to  visit  the  Market  built 
by  the  French  in  imitation  of  an  an- 
cient Forum  Venalium;  and  orna- 
mented by  a  figure  of  Abundance  in 
its  centre  (this  Market  communicates 
with  the  Strada  Toledo).  British 
Travellers  should  likewise  visit  the 
Chapel  of  the  Crocelle,  in  the  Chiata- 
mone ;  where  a  Monument  has  been 
lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace;  the 
eloquent  and  animated  author  of 
**  The  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,** 
This  monument  consists  of  a  plain 

(x)  Opposite  to  Capo  Coroglio,  a  narrow 

Jtath  on  the  left  leads  down  to  Reservoirs  for 
'ish,  mentioned  by  Fliny,  as  belonging  to 
Vedius  PoUio. 
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tablet  of  white  marble;  on  which, 
between  two  pillars,  a  female  figure 
(perhaps  representing  Italy)  stands  in 
relief,  leaning,  in  a  pensive  attitude, 
on  a  tomb ;  and  by  her  side  is  a  stork, 
in  the  act  of  devouring  a  serpent. 
The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  and  ends 
with  the  following  lines:  — 

"Caret  vale!  Pairia ffumet,  atemumque 
manebit 
Te  genuisse  decus,  non  tumutdsMe  dotor.** 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  Fo- 
reigners to  procure  good  water,  a 
scarce  commodity  at  Naples ;  that  of 
the  Fontana  Medina,  near  the  Largo 
del  Castello,  and  that  of  the  Fontana 
di  S.  Pietro  Martire,  and  its  environs, 
is  wholesome;  but  persons  who  do 
not  contrive  to  procure  water  from 
one  of  these  Fountains,  which  are 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  incur  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  with  a  dysen- 
tery, or  some  other  putrid  disease. 

The  Climate  of  Naples  differs  ma- 
terially in  different  parts  of  the  City. 
Persons  who  wish  for  a  situation  con- 
genial to  weak  lungs,  should  reside  in 
the  Foria.  In  the  Largo  del  Cas- 
tello  and  its  environs  the  air  is  tole- 
rably soft:  but  in  the  quarter  of  S. 
Lucia,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  united 
with  the  dampness  occasioned  by  a 
tufo  mountain,  directly  under  which 
the  houses  are  built,  renders  the  si- 
tuation dangerous  to  invalids,  and  not 
very  wholesome  even  for  persons  in 
health.  The  houses  on  the  Chiaja 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  in  the 
quarter  of  S.  Lucia,  because  farther 
removed  from  the  tufo  mountain  ;  but 
their  situation  is  too  bleak  for  persons 
afflicted  with  tender  lungs.  Pizzo- 
falcone  is  wholesome,  and  quiet ;  a 
peculiar  advantage  at  Naples. 

The  society  in  this  City  is  not  so 
good  as  at  Rome ;  neither  is  the  Car- 
nival so  brilliant :  but  the  Festival  of 
S*.  Maria  Fiedigrotta,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  ^ 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a  con- 

(y)  On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Magistrates  of  Naples  give  a 
Concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to 
the  common  People,  in  a  long  and  wide  street, 
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siderable  number  of  private  Lodging- 
bouses;  among  the  former  of  which 
are,  The  Vittoria —  TheCroceUe — and 
The  Gran  Brelagna* 

Mr.  RoskiUy,  an  eminent  English 
Surgeon,  resides  constantly  at  Naples, 
as  does  Mr.  O'  Reilly,  Surgeon  to  the 
British  Legation ;  and  Mr.  Giordan, 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  One  or  two 
English  Physicians  usually  reside 
there  also. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans 
appears  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Tra- 
vellers; who  seem  inclined  to  think 
the  lower  classes  cunning,  rapacious, 
profligate,  and  cruel;  and  the  more 
exalted  ignorant,  licentious,  and  re- 
vengeful :  this,  however,  is  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  true ;  for  the  common 
people  are  open-hearted,  industri- 
ous, charitable  *,  and  though  pas- 
sionate, so  fond  of  drollery,  that  a 
man  in  the  greatest  rage  will  suffer 
himself  to  be  appeased  by  a  joke ;  and 
though  a  Neapolitan  sometimes  does 
an  injury,  from  the  first  impulse  of 
anger,  he  is  not  malicious.  Those 
among  the  common  people  who  have 
mixed  much  with  Foreigners  are  ex- 
pert in  making  bargains,  and  eager  to 
extort  money;    but  those  who   have 

which  is  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  with  Gal- 
leries on  each  side ;  a  Fountain  in  the  centre, 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  statues ;  and.  at 
the  upper  end,  a  handsome  Temple,  in  which 
the  musicians  are  placed.  The  street  is  bril. 
liantly  illuminated;  and  all  these  prepara- 
tions are  made  within  the  space  of  six  hours. 
The  concert  begins  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  ends  at  ten.  This  entertainment  is  called 
the  Festa  di  Chiatamone. 

(x)  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Neapolitans,  who, 
fh>m  motives  of  charity  alone,  aoopt  and  main- 
tain  Foundlings ;  calling  them  the  Children  of 


lived  chiefly  among  each  other  display 
no  such  propensities ;  and  what  seems 
to  indicate  a  good  disposition  is,  that 
they  all  may  be  governed   by   kind 
words;    while   a  contrary   language 
never  fails  to  frustrate  its  own  pur- 
pose.*     Gentlemen  of  the   church, 
law,  and  army,  are  well  educated :  and 
in  this  middle  rank  may  be  found  as 
much  true  friendship,  as  much  ster- 
ling worth,  and  as  many  amiable  cha- 
racters, as  in  any  nation  whatsoever : 
neither  are  examples  wanting,  among 
the  nobility,  of  talents,  erudition,  and 
moral  virtue,  though  such,  for  a  length 
of  years,  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
Neapolitan    Government,    that    per- 
sons gifted  with  power  to  distinguish 
themselves  have  seldom  ventured  to 
exert  it.     Further,  we  should  recol- 
lect that  Parthenope,  long  the  envied 
prize  contended  for  by   Potentates, 
and   consequently  accustomed    to  a 
perpetual  change  of  masters,  has  lost 
her  natural  energy;  and  is  become, 
not  from  her  fault,  but  her  misfortune, 
irresolute  and  inconstant;   although 
she  still  retains  that  quickness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  uerfect  civilisation, 
for  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have 
been,   from   ages  immemorial,  cele- 
brated. 

the  Madonna.  Charity,  however,  is  a  virtue 
found  among  all  ranks  of  persons  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Magna  Graecia. 

(a)  Some  writers  have  said  that,  among  the 
populace  at  Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand 
persons  termed  Laxaroni  (a  word  derived 
from  the  Spanish  Lacero,  ragged),  who,  hav- 
ing no  home,  are  compelled  to  make  the 
streets  their  sieeping.place :  this,  however,  is 
a  mistake;  for,  m  proportion  to  the  pecula- 
tion, there  are  not  more  indigent  persons 
without  a  bed  at  Naples,  than  in  other  cities 
of  Southern  Europe.  . 
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CHAPTER  XL 
ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

Excursion  to  Bale.  —Virgil's  Tomb.  —  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  —  Island  of  Nisida.  —  Pozzuoll  — 
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Puteoli.  —  Cicero's  Villa.  —  Arco  Felice.  —  Ancient  Cumae.  —  Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  Cumea 
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Caserta.  —  Aqueduct  —  Palace.  — >  Ancient  Ciq>ua.  —  Excursion  by  night  to  Vesuvius— 
Best  Cicerone.  —  Expense  attending  this  Excursi<m. — Herculaneum,  how  discorered.— De- 
icription  of  that  City.—  Descent  into  the  Theatre.  —  Excursion  to  Pompeii  —  Destruction 
of  Torre  del  Greco,  &c.  in  1794.  —  Least  fatiguing  method  of  seeing  Pompeii. — Discovery 
of  that  City.  —  Excavations  made  by  the  French.  —  Present  appearance  of  Pompeii.  — 
Objects  best  worth  notice  there.  —  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Modems  similar  to  those  of 
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—  High-road.  —  Nocera, — Cava.  —  Vietri.  —  Salerno.  —  Paestum :  its  supposed  Ori^n.  — 
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EXCURSION   TO    BAIJB. 

Thk  most  convenient  mode  of  making 
this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  caldctie, 
from  nine  in  the  morning,  for  eight 
hours,  to  go  .to  Pozzuoli,  and  wait 
there,  till  wanted.  Having  driven  in 
this  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaja,  it  is  usual  to  dismount,  and 
walk  to  a  Garden,  where,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  arch  of  that  entry 
to  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  which  fronts 
the  City,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  : 
its  shape  appears  to  have  been  a  cylin- 
der, with  a  dome,  supported  by  a 
square  base,  and  ten  niches  for  ciner- 
ary urns :  these,  however,  have  disap- 
peared ;  as  likewise  has  the  bay-tree 
by  which  this  Sepulchre  was  once  over- 
shadowed. Virgil's  Tomb  gave  birth 
to  the  four  following  and  beautiful 
lines  :  their  author  was  asked,  *•  Whe- 


ther he  would  prefer  Fame  during 
life,  or  Renown  after  death  ?  "  to  which 
question  he  answered  thus :  — 

"  FirgilU  ad  tumulutn  divini  prtsmia  Vaiis, 
Extendit  viridem  laurea  densa  comam. 

Quid  tibi  defuncto  hax  prosit?  felicior  olim 
Sub  patulse  fagi  tegtnine  vivus  eras.** 

As  Antiquaries  have  questioned 
whether  the  Ruin  shown  as  Virgil's 
Tomb  was  really  so,  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  superfluous  to  mention  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  £use- 
bius,  his  remains  were  removed  from 
Brundusium,  where  he  died,  to  Nea- 
polis,  and  interred  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  that  city,  which  is  re- 
ported by  Pliny  to  have  extended  no 
farther  on  the  right  than  the  rock  of 
Megaris,  now  occupied  by  Castel  del 
Uovo.  Donatus  asserts  that  the  Tomb 
was  placed  on  tlie  Via  Puteolanat 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  Iti- 
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neraries,  ascended  the  hill  of  Po^lipo, 
but  did  not  pass  through  its  Grotto ; 
and  the  Ruin  in  question  is  evidently 
so  situated  as  to  accord  with  the  state- 
ment given  by  Eusebius,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  Donatus. 

The  Garden  which  contains  this 
Tomb  commands  a  magniBcent  view  : 
and  in  an  Arbour  here,  Travellers 
often  dine  immediately  above  what 
used  to  be  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  British  nation*  before  they 
had  a  consecrated  Burial-ground  at 
Naples. 

On  returning  hence  it  is  usual  to 
drive  through  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo, 
closing  the  carriage,  if  it  be  a  caliche, 
while  traversing  that  part  of  the  Grotto 
which  is  near  Pozzuoli,  and  at  times 
damp  and  unwholesome.  Strabo,  Se- 
neca, Pliny,  and  other  Classics,  name 
this  subterranean  road  :  but  by  whom 
it  was  formed  is  unknown,  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  it  to  be  very  an- 
cient :  and  as  it  was  evidently  bored 
through  the  hill  of  Pausilypus,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  communication  between 
Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  both  of  which 
cities  belonged  at  one  period  to  the 
Cumseans,  it  seems  natural  to  ascribe 
this  great  labour  to  them ;  who  were 
accustomed  to  subterranean  works, 
judging  from  their  Temple  of  the  Cu- 
maean  SibyL 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
Grotto  is  a  Chapel ;  in  the  centre 
are  two  large  funnels  cut  through 
the  roof  to  admit  light  and  air; 
and  suspended  over  the  road  are 
lamps,  always  kept  burning.  The 
length  of  the  Grotto  is  computed  to  be 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  six- 
teen English  feet,  its  breadth  twenty, 
two,  and  its  height  in  the  most  lofty 
part  eighty-nine.  After  emerging 
from  this  singular  cavern,  the  road  to 
Pozzuoli  passes  the  Island  of  Nisida, 
formerly  Nesis,  where  Marcus  Brutus 
had  a  Villa ;  and  where  now  is  the 
Lazzaretto.     On  arriving  at  Poxxuoli 

(6)  Tletuffte  rr,;  kvmfi,  the  ancient  appel- 
lation given  to  this  part  of  the  environs  or  Na> 
pies,  means  a  cessation  from  sorrow :  and  no 


(called  by  the  Greeks,  Dicaarclm,* 
and,  by  the  Romans,  Puteoli),\t  is  ne- 
cessary to  engage  a  Guide,  a  Boat  for 
Bais,  &c.,  and  a  donkey  to  go  round 
by  land  to  the  Lucrine  Lake :  a  cou- 
ple of  Torches  are  likewise  requisite 
for  the  subterranean  part  of  the  ex- 
cursion ;  and  may  be  purchased  at 
Pozzuoli:  and,  while  their  Boat  is 
preparing.  Travellers  usually  visit 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
Town. 

Dicisarchia  appears  from  Strabo  to 
have  been  a  Cuma^an  Colony,  and  the 
Harbour  of  Cumxe.  During  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Consul  Fabius 
was  ordered  to  fortify  and  garrison 
this  Town  ;  which,  till  that  period,  had 
only  been  frequented  by  the  Romans 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  it  was  attacked  by  Han- 
nibal without  success ;  and  soon  afler 
grew  into  a  naval  station  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  embassy  from 
Carthage,  which  was  sent  to  sue  for 
peace  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  disembarked  here,  and 
proceeded  by  land  to  Rome ;  as  did 
S.  Paul  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  subsequent  to  this  cpocha ;  and 
before  the  commencement  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  remained  seven  days  at  Pu- 
teoli, as  it  was  then  denominated,  per- 
haps from  the  stench  emitted  by  the 
sulphureous  and  aluminous  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strabo  speaks  of 
Puteoli  as  a  place  of  extensive  com- 
merce, particularly  connected  with 
Alexandria,  the  Emporium  of  the 
East.  The  Harbour  of  Puteoli  was 
spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion; being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 
stone  and  mortar,  which,  owing  to  the 
strongly  cementing  properties  of  the 
latter,  made  with  sand,  now  called  Poz- 
xolanOf  became  solid  and  compact 
masses;  and  thus  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any 
number  of  vessels.      This  Harbour 

spot  can  exhibit  more  cbeerAil  beauty  than 
the  Hill  of  Posilipo. 

(c)  Aittmm{x"^ 
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possessed  the  advantage  of  a  conspi- 
cuous Light-house.  Puteoli  became  a 
Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c.  558  ;  and  was 
re-colonised  by  Augustus,  and  likewise 
by  Nero.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  Munidpium;  and  Festus 
names  it  among  the  Praefecturae :  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
such  seal  that  it  was  in  consequence 
called  Colonia  Flavia.  Antoninus  Pius 
repaired  the  Harbour  of  Puteoli.  Its 
Cathedral,  once  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  exhibits  large  square 
stones  joined  together  without  cement, 
and  remains  of  Corinthian  Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Edifice.  In  the  principal  Piazza 
stands  a  Pedestal  of  white  marble ,  found 
in  1693;  on  which  are  represented 
Figures  in  Basso  Rilievo  personify- 
ing the  fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, destroyed,  during  one  night,  by 
an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius; and  rebuilt  by  that  Empe- 
ror. In  the  same  Piazza  is  an  ancient 
Statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q.  Fla- 
vio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  iSSprapw**;  a  magnificent  Edifice 
erected  during  the  sixth  century 
of  Rome ;  but  partly  thrown  down, 
and  completely  buried  by  an  earth- 
quake, till  the  year  1 750  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  when  it  was  fortunately  dis- 
covered by  a  peasant,  who  espied  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Columns  a  few 
inches  a1x>ve  ground  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  an  excavation  was  begun, 
and  the  Temple  displayed  to  view, 
almost  entire  :  indeed,  had  those  parts 
which  were  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
quake been  restored  to  their  proper 
places,  this  Building  would  have  ex. 
hiblted  tlie  most  perfect,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  vestiges  of  antiquity  yet 
discovered — but,  alas!  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Naples,  instead  of  restoring, 
or  even   leaving  things  in  the  state 

(d)  This  name  is  probably  derived  fh>mtwo 
Hebrew  words  denoting  the  burning  fire,  or 
su6siance.  —  See  Farkhurst*«  Hebrew  Le*u 
con,  7th  edit  8vo,  p.  346, 


wherdn  they  were  found,  have  taken 
away  columns,  statues,  all,  in  short, 
that  they   thought    worth    removal: 
neither  have  they  excavated  sufficient- 
ly; as  the  front  of  the  principal  en- 
trance  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  un- 
buried:  enough,  however,  meets  the 
eye  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  imaginable.     This  Temple  is 
an  hundred  and  thirty- four  English 
feet  long,  by  an  hundred  and  fi^een 
feet  wide,  its  form  being  quadrangular. 
Its    Pavement  consists   of  beautiful 
marbles,  with  which  the  whole  Edifice 
appears  to  have  been  lined  :  three  of 
its  Columns  alone  remain  standing; 
and  these  have  been  robbed  of  their 
capitals :  each  Shaft  is  one  solid  piece 
of  cipoUino.     Four  flights  of  marble 
steps  led  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
Temple ;    which  part  was  sixty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular 
form ;  and  near  the  Site  of  one  of  the 
Flights  of  Steps  are  two  Rings   of 
Corinthian  brass,  to  which  the  victims 
destined  for  slaughter  were  probably 
fastened :  the    Receptacles  for  their 
blood  and  ashes  still  remain ;  as  do 
the  Bathing-rooms,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  perfect.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  and  about  this  Temple,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  there  being,  within 
its   walls,   upward    of    thirty    Small 
Apartments,    several    of    which   re- 
semble Baths,  induces  antiquaries  to 
think  the  Sick   and   Infirm   resorted 
hither,  to  bathe  in  consecrated  water, 
which  the  priests  of  Serapis  provided ; 
obtaining,  no  doubt,  thereby,  a  con- 
siderable revenue.* 

Atlter  having  seen  this  Temple, 
Travellers  usually  embark  in  their 
little  vessel,  and  examine  the  Piers  of 
the  ancient  Mole,  a  magnificent  work, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Cumseans,  and  repaired  by  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  to  which  Ca- 
ligula joined  his  Bridge  of  Boats. 
"Dien  leaving  on  the  right,  Monte 
Nuovo,  (formed  a.  d.  1538,  in  thirty- 

Thc  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch.lignt. 

(tf)  The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is 
now  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
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&iz  hours,  by  a  volcanic  explodon  '), 
it  is  usual  to  land  at  theLucrineLahe^ ; 
between  which  and  the  Lake  Avernus  * 
Agrippa  opened  a  Canal  of  Communi- 
cation, forming  of  both  the  JuUanJ'on  : 
and  in  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  Aver- 
nus, the  Tartarus  of  Virgil,  descrfbed  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  and  once 
so  noxious,  tlutt  if  birds  attempted  to 
fly  over  it,  they  dropped  down  dead.^ 
On  its  banks  are  nuns  of  a  Temple^ 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  either 
to  Proserpine  or  Pluto ;  and  hence,  a 
shady  and  beautiful  path  leads  to  what 
is  denominated  the  GroUo  <f  the  oror 
ctUar  Currusan  Sibi^l,  supposed  to  have 
led  from  Virgil's  Tartarus  to  the 
Cocytus,  Acheron*,  Styx,  Elysium, 
&c.  Through  this  Cavern  (the  Grotto 
of  Posilipo  in  miniature).  Travellers 
proceed  by  torch-light,  passing  what 
are  called  the  SibyFs  Bath*:  which 
consist  of  tliree  small  Chambers  de- 
corated with  Mosaics ;  but  now  filled 
near  two  feet  deep  with  water ;  and, 
aflcr  quitting  the  Cavern,  the  best 
plan  is,  to  send  the  donkey  by  land  to 
Bauli,  re-embark  in  the  boat,  and 
proceed  by  water  to  Nero*s  Villa  j 
where  it  is  usual  to  visit  the  Vapour 
JBaths  i  which  are,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  extremely  oppressive:  the 
Neapolitans  use  them  during  summer ; 
and  the  water  here  boils  an  egg  in  two 
minutes.  On  re-embarking  for  Balae, 
(so  called  from  Baius,  a  follower  of 
Ulysses,)    Travellers   pass   other  Hot 

{§)  The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte 
NuoTO  ingulfied  the  Village  of  Tripergole. 
filled  up  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and 
probably  destroyed  the  Oyster.beds  for  which 
It  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets. 

(A)  According  to  Pliny,  a  Dolphin,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  frequented  this  Lake; 
and  was  rendered  so  tame  by  a  Bot,  that  he 
would  sit  u|x>n  the  Fish's  back,  aad  croM  the 
Lake  in  this  manner. 

(i)  Supposed  to  t)e  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
▼olcano. 

{k)  Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  Fish 
could  exist  in  this  I^ake :  at  present,  however, 
it  abounds  with  Fish  ^  and  many  aquatic 
Birds  not  only  fly  over  it,  but  repose  unhurt 
upon  its  bosom.  It  was  originally  called 
AamoSf  a  Greek  word,  which  means  wiihout 
Birds.  ——  See  LrcRST.  lib.  vi. 

(/)  The  Acheron  was  the  Acherutia  Palui 


BaOUf  which  belmiged  to  Nero's  Villa  c 
and  ike  Steps  which  led  from  that 
Edifice  to  the  sea ;  together  with  the 
Rums  of  Cmsar's  Villa,  situated  upon 
the  north  point  of  the  Bay  of  Bal». 
The  first  object  of  interest  which  pre- 
sento  itself  at  BaZas  is  the  Temple  of 
Venus  Genitrixi  a  beautiful  Ruin^tfae 
outside  of  which  is  octagonal^  the  in- 
side circular.  The  garden  immedi* 
ately  behind  this  Temple  contains 
Chambers,  called  Camere  di  Venere^ 
which  exhibit  remains  of  stucco  Or- 
naments finely  executed ;  and  adjoin, 
ing  to  these  Chambers  are  Bmns 
of  Public  Baths*  In  this  vicinity  stand 
the  Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana 
Batanaf  the  fiirtt  of  which  is  a  circular 
Edifice,  nearly  perfect ;  with  an  Aper- 
ture in  its  Dome  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon:  the  second  is  a  picturesque 
Ruin ;  and  appears  to  have  been  hex- 
agonal without ;  but,  like  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  circular  within.  Some 
writers  imagine  these  three  Temples, 
as  they  are  now  called,  made  part  of 
the  Public  Baths.  After  having  ex- 
amined them, Travellers  usually  return 
to  their  boat ;  rowing  past  the  Villa  <f 
Marius,  and  the  Piscina  offfortensiuSf 
the  foundationa  of  which  may  still  be 
discerned  underwater,and  then  reland- 
ing  atBauli^jand  ascending  to  tAe  Villa 
ofLucullus,  where  Tiberius  expired, 
fhe  Substructions  of  this  Villa,  and 
the  celebrated  Beservoir,  called  Pis- 
cina Mtrabile',  consisting  of  forty- 

of  the  ancioits;  called,  by  Virgil,  from  the 
blackness  of  its  water,  ^oAtfrMtfAraM.  The 
Lake  of  Fuaaro  is  sttuaCed  on  the  Pahute 
Acherusia  ;  and,  at  certain  seasons,  a  IVai. 
teur  resides  near  the  Lak^  and  supplies  Tnu 
veUers  with  dinner. 

(m)  TThis  spot,  aooording  to  tradition,  was 
originally  caUed  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
stance at  Hercules  having  landed  here  with 
the  oxen  of  Oexyon,  when  returning  from 
Spain :  and  on  the  sea^ore  near  Bauli  are 
fiUnt  traces  of  an  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  the  magnlfiooit  Temple  of  Hexculea 
BoveHus, 

It  was  in  the  villa  of  Hortensius  at  Bauli 
that  Nero  received  his  mother,  Agrippina,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

(n)  lliis  buikhng  contained  Reservoirs 
of  purified  water,  tbr  the  use  of  the  Ro. 
man^Fleet:  which  water,  from  being  puri. 
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eight  Piers,  merit  obiervatioii ;  as  does 
the  neighbouring  Cape  of  Mitenum, 
so  denominated,  according  to  Virgil, 
from  Misenui,  one  of  the  followers  of 
iEneas,  whom   that  Prince  interred 
there.  Mlsenum,  probably  a  Cumamn 
Port  in  remote  ages,  was  the  Harixmr 
which  contained  the   Roman    Fleet 
commanded  by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the 
time   of  that  eruption   of  Vesurius 
which  buried  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and    Stabis.     During  the  reign  of 
Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  most 
important  naval  stations  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  theTyrrheneSea,  asRavenna 
vras  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  summit 
of  the  Hill  on  which  stand  the  Ruins 
of  the  Villa  of  Lucullus,  commands  a 
fine  riew  of  the  former  Port,  the  Sty- 
gian   Lake,  (for  such,  according  to 
Virgil,  is  the  Mare  Morto,  or  third 
Basin  of  this  Harbour,)  and  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields  °,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the   Mare   Morto.     When  returning 
from  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it  is 
customary  to  visit  the  Cento  CamereBe, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Prison  ;  and 
consisting  of  several  small  Subterra- 
nean Apartments  vaulted,  and  lined 
with  plaster.    After  having  seen  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  Guard-rooms, 
and  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches.  Travellers  usually  stop, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Marina  di 
Bauli,   to   examine  a  double  Row  of 
Columbaria  /  and  then  visit  lastly  what 
is    caUed    II  Sejjlocro    d^Agrijrpma; 
though  probably  it  was  a  Corridor  of 
the    Theatre  which  belonged  to  her 
Villa ;  foTy  according  to  Tacitus,  she 

fled  before  it  entered  the  Beaervoirs,  was 
not  liable  to  become  putrid  when  k^  in 
barrels. 

(o)  The  Ehrsian  Fields  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  Burial-ground  for  per. 
sons  of  opulence. 

(p)  It  is  usual  to  extend  this  excursion, 
by  visiting  the  Jfieatre  of  Mitmum,  of  which 
part  of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for 
Seats,  and  the  Corridors  remain ;  and  by  like, 
wise  visiting  the  Orotta  Traconara,  a  vast 
Reservoir  under  the  Promontory,  and  the  Fish 
Ponds  qf  LucuUus  under  its  western  side. 
Pliny  says,  the  Fuhes  in  these  Reservoirs, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Villas  at  Bats,  were 
so  tame  that  they  fed  out  of  the  hand ;  and 
whai  called  by  their  feeders  leaped  out  of  the 


was  privately  buried,  after  having  been 
killed  by  order  of  Nero;  ai^  the 
identical  spot  which  enclosed  her  re- 
mains is  unknown. P 

On  returning  to  Pozzuoli,  Travel- 
lers usually  go  (wlule  their  carriage  is 
getting  ready)to  risit  the  AmphUheatre. 
This  Edifice,  though  better  preserved 
than  any  other  ancient  Structure  at 
Pozsuoli,  has  suffered  considerably 
from  earthquakes.  Its  form  is  an 
oval,  and  it  had  two  stories ;  its  Arena 
is  about  an  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
long,  by  an  hundred  and  thirty  wide : 
its  Walls  are  composed  of  large  square 
stones ;  and  the  number  of  spectators 
it  contained  was  forty-five  thousand. 
Near  this  spot  is  a  Subterranean  Ruin, 
called  H  Labermto  di  Dedalo;  but 
more  probably  a  Reservoir  for  the 
water  used  in  the  Amphitheatre.^ 

ZZCURSION   TO   CUMJB,   &C. 

In  order  to  visit  Cumai,  &c.  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  Naples  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  Caliche  hired  for  the 
morning ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Gate 
of  Pozzuoli,  it  is  expedient  to  engage 
a  Cicerone,  and  go  under  his  guid- 
ance to  the  Solfatara,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Town,  in  order  to  see  the 
process  of  making  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sal-ammoniac,  from  the  volcanic  sub- 
stances in  the  vicinity.  The  Solfatara 
was  denominated  by  the  ancients 
Forum  Vulcani,  owing  to  the  number 
of  holes  upon  its  surface,  all  emitting 
smoke  and  a  sulphureous  stench. 
Hence  it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  the 

water;  that  each  Fish  knew  its  name;  and 
that  several  of  them  were  decorated  with 
necklaces  and  ear.rings. 

ig)  The  expenses  usually  attendant  uiion 
this  excursion  are,  —  Caltehe,  if  it  go  no  Ar- 
ther  than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres ;  but  if  it 

f proceed  to  Fusaro,  three  ducats— Boat  with 
bur  oars,  three  ducats — Cicerone,  from  ten 
to  twelve  carlini — Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
two  carlini — Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  Ibur 
carlini  —  Cnmero  di  Venere,  two  carlini— i 
Cento  Camerelle,  two  carlini  —  Piscina  Mi- 
rabile,  two  carlini  —  Donkey  and  Guide, 
from  six  to  eight  carlini.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  boat  with  four  oars,  unless  the  party 
be  large. 
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Villa  of  Cicero,  of  which  a  Wine-cellar 
alone  remains;  the  stately  porticoes 
and  spacious  gardens  described  by 
Pliny,  being  all  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Oblivion.  Cicero  called  this 
Villa  The  Academia,  from  having 
composed  his  Academic  Questions 
here :  and  here  died  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian; to  whose  memory  Antoninus 
Pius  erected  a  stately  Temple  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  Tomb.  Between  this 
Villa  and  the  Arco  Felice,  the  road 
presents  an  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque view  from  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  Avernus,  comprehending  Monte 
Nuovo,  the  Temple  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  either  to  Proserpine, 
or  Pluto ;  the  Lucrine  Lake,  with 
part  of  Ba'iae,  Misenum,  Capri,  &c. ; 
and  previous  to  arriving  at  the  Arco 
Felice  it  passes  remaim  of  the  Ague- 
duct  which  conveyed  water  to  Cums, 
and  the  neighbouring  Villas.  The 
Arco  Felice,  or  Gate  of  Cunue  (the 
most  ancient  City  in  tiiis  part  of  Magna 
Graecia),  served  also  for  a  Citadel  and 
an  Aqueduct ;  and  its  summit,  if  the 
day  be  clear,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Circean  Promontory,  and  the 
Islands  of  Ischia,  Ponza,  aud  Van- 
dolena ;  the  last  of  which  was  the  an- 
cient Pandataria,  whither  Julia  was 
banished. 

Cumae  retains  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  appears  according  to  good  autho- 
rity to  have  been  founded  by  Grecian 
adventurers  from  Euboea,  under  the 
command  of  Hippocles  of  Cums  in 
Euboea,  and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis, 
about  1050,  A.  c.  It  was,  from  its 
commencement,  a  flourishing  mari- 
time  Town,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Cities  of  Campania. 
At  length,  however,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites ;  and  from  that 
period  lost  its  importance.  When 
Campania  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  Cumae  did  tlie  same ; 
and  obtained  shortly  after  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Municipium.  During  the 
second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by 
Hannibal;  but  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully   defended    by    Sempronius 


Gmcchus;  and  under  Augustus  it 
became  a  Roman  Colony;  though, 
owing  to  the  superior  attractions  of 
Ba'is  and  Neapolis,  it  prospered  so 
little  that  in  Juvenal's  time  it  was 
nearly  deserted ;  he  calls  it  "  Vacua 
Cuma.**  Romualdo  II,  Duke  of  Be- 
neventum,  todc  it,  in  715;  and  the 
Neapolitans  destroyed  it,  in  1207. 
Tarquinius  Supai>us,  after  his  expul- 
sion from  Rome^  obtained  an  asylum  . 
at  Cums. 

On  each  side  of  the  Arco  Felice 
may  be  seen  considerable  vestiges  of 
that  branch  of  the  Via  Domitiana  which 
extended  from  Vultumum  to  JUter- 
num,  CunuBf  the  Lakes  Lucrimu  and 
Avernus,  Pautilypus,  JNeapoHs,  and 
Herculaneum* 

To  the  right  of  the  Arco  Felice  is  a 
Ruin,  called  Mf  Temple  of  the  Gianttf 
because  some  colossal  statues  were 
found  within  its  walls :  here  likewise 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Cu* 
msean  Aqueduct :  and  hence  the  road 
proceeds  through  what  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  str^s  of  CwnuB,  to  the 
Castle ;  which,  judging  from  Uie  im- 
mense stones  it  is  composed  of,  was 
a  very  ancient  Grecian  work ;  and 
which,  during  the  fifth  century,  when 
Alaric,  King  of  the  Westragoths,  sub- 
dued this  country,  was  in  such  good 
condition,  that  he  deposited  the  spoils 
of  his  conquests  here,  as  a  place  of 
strength.  After  examining  this  Ruin, 
Travellers  usually  ascend  the  Rock 
above  it ;  where,  according  to  Virgil, 
Daedalus  alighted,  after  his  flight  ftota 
Crete,  consecrated  his  wings  to  Apollo, 
and  built  a  Temple  to  that  god  :  but 
the  only  antiquities  now  remaining 
here  are  Baths  and  Reservoirs  for  water. 
According  to  some  opinions  the  Tem- 
ple was  excavated  in  the  Rock,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  upon  its  summit, 
and  more  commonly  denominated  the 
Cavern  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  than  the 
Fane  of  Apollo :  this  Fane,  however, 
seems  to  have  stood  above  ground; 
and  perhaps  immediately  over  a  part 
of  the  Cavern  :  for  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  the  latter  actually  eziiled^ 
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but  was  nearly  destroyed  during  a  communication  between  the  sea  and 

siege,  which  the  Fortress  of  Cumae,  this  Lake ;  converting  the  latter  into 

when  in    possession    of  the   Goths,  a  Reservoir  for  Fish.     Contiguous  to 

maintained  against  Narses ;  who,  by  the  Ruins  of  this  Villa  are  the  Vajwur 

undermining  the  Cavern,  caused  the  Baths    of  S.    GermanOf    frequented, 

citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow ;  and  during  summer,  by  persons  afflicted 

thus  put  an  end  to  the  siege.     The  with  the   rheumatism :    and   not   far 

Cavern  consisted  of  one  vast  chamber  distant  is  the  Groita  del  Cane,  the  me- 

hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.     From  phitic  air  of  which  throws  a  dog  into 

the  summit  of  the  Hill  the  Acheron  is  convulsions,  extinguishes  a    lighted 

distinguishable  toward  the  south ;  and  torch,  and  prevents  a  pistol  from  going 

about  four  miles    northward  stands  off;  but  the  first  being  a  cruel  ex- 

Torre  di  Patria,  on  the  site  of  the  an-  periment,  Travellers  frequently  con- 

cient  IMemum,  whither  Sdpio  Afri-  tent  themselves  with  witnessing  the 

canus  retired;   and  where  be  died.'  two  last.     The  next  object  of  interest 

After    descending  from    the   height  its  the  Pisciaretti;  a  Rivulet  of  Boil- 

which  exhibits  this  prospect,  Travel-  ing  Water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 

lers  are  usually  conducted  to  a  Cavern  cone  of  the  Solfatara,  and,  in  distance, 

still  in  existence,  and  called  the  Grotto  about  a  mile  from  the  Lago  d'Ag- 

ofthe  SUtt/ls  Cumea  and  Cumana :  it  is  nano.     This  Water  boils  an   egg  in 

supposed  to  communicate  with  that  on  eight  minutes,  and  is  strongly  impreg- 

the  margin  of  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  nated  with  alum  and  vitriol ;  the  latter 

contains  an  ancient  Staircase  leading  of  which  preponderates  to  such  a  de- 

to  several  ancient  Baths,*  gree  as  to  produce  ink,  when  mixed 

From  this  spot  it  is  customary  to  with  galls.     Every  little  aperture  in 

return  to   Naples  by  the   Acherusia  the  earth  round  this  Hill  exhibits  sul- 

FaluSf  now  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  cele-  phur  crystallised,    sal-ammoniac,  vi- 

brated  for -oysters.^  triol,  &c.     Hence  Travellers  are  con- 
ducted, in  the  last  place,  to  Antroni,  a 

zxcuRsiON  TO  THB  LAKE  D'AairANo,&c.  romautic  Crater  of  an  extinct  Volcano, 

..,_,-,.  now  converted  into  a  Royal  huntinir 

In  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d  Ag-  p^^^    ^he  Crater  is  walled  round  at 

nano,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  j^^  summit  (to  prevent  the  Game  it 

Calechefor  four  hours;  dnvmgtothe  contains  from   escaping),  and  com- 

Vill^eimmeduitelybeyond  the  Grotto  p^ted  to  be  about  four  miles  and  a 

of  Posihix),  enquiring  there  for  the  ^alf  j„  circumference.     The  interior 

Keeper  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  and  ^  ^^j^jj^j^^  ^U^  j          ^^^^.      ^^^ 

proceeding    accompamed  by  him,  to  j^     ^^^  ^^^^^  productions  usually 

the  Lago  d  Agnano,  once  the  crater  of  found  in  active  volcanoes. " 
a  volcano,  as  appears  by  its  form ;  and 

likewise   by  the  volcanic    substances  .     „ 
surrounding  it.     On  the  banks  of  the  excursion  to  caserta,  Ac- 
Lake  are  some  retnains  of  a  Villa  which  The  distance  between  Caserta  and 
belonged  to  Ltu:uUuSf  who  opened  a  Naples  (as  already  mentioned)  is  thir- 

(r)  LUemum  became  a  Roman  Colony  in  during  this  excursion  expects  a  fee  of  ten 

the  same  year  with  FuUwrtmim.    It  was  re-  carlini ;  he  furnishing  torches  for  the  Grotto 

colonised  by  Augustus,  and  ranked  among  of  the  Sibyls. 

the  Prsfecturae.    Pliny  records  that  in  his  («)  To  the  Keeper  of  the  GrotU  del'  Cane, 

day  there  existed  near  lAtemum  some  olive-  and  Vapour  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 

trees  and  myrtles  reputed  to  have  been  planted  six  carlini;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Astroni 

by  Scipio.  two  carlini. 

(«)  Vestiges  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an  (v)  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  cold  din- 

Amphitheatre  may  be  traced  at  Cums,  on  ner  to  Caserta,  as  refreshments  may  always 

the  Via  Domitt'ana,  and  near  some  remains  be  obtained  at  the  Post-house  there    The 

«>f  ancient  Sepulchres.  expense  of  a  Cal^he,  for  going  and  returning 

(/)  JTie  Cicerone  who  attends  Travellers  the  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 
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teen  miles :  and  persons  going  from 
the  latter  to  see  the  former  place,  and 
intending  to  accomplish  the  excursion 
in  one  day,  usually  take  fresh  horses 
from  the  Post-house  at  Caserta,  in 
order  to  visit  the  Aqueduct,  which  is 
five  miles  farther  distant.  This  cele- 
brated modern  work  owes  its  existence 
to  Charles  III,  of  Naples,  who  em- 
ployed, as  his  architect,  the  Cav.  Van- 
vitelli :  and  after  a  passage  had  been 
cut  through  lofty  mountains,  and  a 
Bridge  erected,  stupendous  in  height, 
and  beautiful  in  construction,  the 
Waters  of  Nine  Springs  at  Airola 
were  conveyed  to  Caserta,  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  by  this  Aqueduct: 
which,  computing  its  sinuosities,  is 
nearly  twenty-seven  miles  in  length. 
About  three  hours  must  be  employed 
to  see  it  properly,  reckoning  the  drive 
to  and  fro.  On  returning  to  Caserta, 
Travellers  usually  visit  the  Palace, 
built  likewise  by  Vanvitellf,  at  the 
command  of  Charles  III ;  and  in  point 
of  size  and  architecture,  the  most 
splendid  Royal  Residence  existing: 
its  form  is  rectangular;  its  length 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  feet,  its 
breadth  five  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
and  its  height  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen feet.^  Superb  columns  of  giallo 
antico  ornament  the  outside  of  this 
Edifice,  the  principal  Court  of  en- 
trance to  which  is  five  hundred  and 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  particularly 
magnificent ;  so  likewise  is  the  Great 
Staircase.  The  Vestibule  to  the  Cha- 
pel, and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly  merit 
notice ;  the  latter  contains  a  fine  Pic- 
ture by  Mengs.  The  large  Theatre 
is  decorated  with  twelve  Columns  of 
basalt,  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis,  and  may  vie,  in  point 
of  size  and  splendour,  with  several  of 
the  public  theatres  of  Europe;  but 
the  Royal  Apartments  in  this  Palace, 
though  vast,  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, are  so  ill  furnished  as  to  be 
little  worth  attention. 

(w)  According  to  the  Naples'  Ouide,  pub- 
iKhcd  in  1826,  the  length  of  this  Palace  is 
8U-3  English  feet,  and  its  breadth  623  feet. 


About  one  mile  distant  from  the 
Palace  at  Caserta  is  the  Silk  Manu- 
factory of  S>  Leucio;  established  by 
Ferdinand  I,  and  still  under  Royal 
Patronage.  The  Manufacturers  form 
a  small  Colony,  living  in  the  buildings 
which  surround  the  Palazzo  di  Cardi- 
tello,  a  Royal  Residence,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  Hill,  which  commands 
a  magnificent  view. 

Caserta  is  supposed  to  stand  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Saticula, 

EXCURSION   TO   VESUVIUS* 

Vesuvius,  anciently  called  Vesevus, 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  remarkably 
fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
and  full  of  apertures  toward  its  sum- 
mit; whence  he  concluded  that  this 
volcano,  though  once  in  a  state  of 
activity,  had  been  extinguished  from 
want  of  fuel.  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
presents it  as  being  in  a  quiescent 
state :  but,  during  the  reiga  of  Titus, 
it  burst  forth  with  appalling  fury, 
and  buried  every  town  in  its  near 
neighbourhood.  Since  that  period  it 
has  been  subject  to  perpetual  erup- 
tions. An  important  battle,  accoiti- 
ing  to  Livy,  was  fought  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain,  between  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  when  the  elder  Decius 
devoted  himself  for  his  country.  The 
engagement  is  described  as  having 
taken  place  near  the  river  Veseris: 
and  a  stream,  so  called,  is  supposed  to 
have  run  under  the  walls  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  some  traces  of  its  course  hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  modern  exca- 
vators. 

The  Author  of  this  Work,  wishing 
to  see  a  slight  Eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  happened  in  November,  1818, 
hired  a  carriage  to  go  to  Resina  (an- 
ciently  Retina,  and  five  miles  distant 
from  Naples)  ;  took  a  basket  of  cold 
meat,  bread,  and  wine,  together  with 
six  torches ' ;  and  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  two  Ladies,  five  hours  be- 
fore sunset.     When  arrived  at  Resina, 

(;r)  These  torches  are  eighteen  grani  each, 
if  bought  at  Naples ;  and  three  cariini  each« 
if  bought  at  Resina. 
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the  party  drove  to  the  Home  of  Sel- 
▼atore  Madonna,  the  principal,  and 
bj  far  the  best-informed  Cicerone  of 
the  Mountain  ^ ;  and  after  dismissing 
their  carriage,  and  giving  directions 
that  it  should  be  ready  again  in  seven 
hours,  at  the  same  place,  to  convey 
them  back  to  Naples,  they  requested 
Salvatore  to  provide  mules,  guides, 
and  one  chaite-^porteurs ;  and  like- 
wise to  undertake  to  pay  the  guides 
himself;  in  order  to  prevent  Impor- 
tunities   for   more  than   the  proper 
price,  namely,  each  donkey  and  guide 
one  ducat,  and  each  chaise-ii'porteurs, 
with  eight  men,  sit  ducats.     To  the 
Cicerone  it  is  customary  to  give  from 
twelve    to  fifteen   carUni.  *      From 
Resina    to   the   Hermitage    on   Ve- 
suvius there  is  a  good  mule-path ;  and 
the  ride  occupies  about  two  hours : 
thence,  toward  the    Crater,    during 
1818,   mules  proceeded  with  safety 
for  half  an  hour  longer ;  but,  after- 
wards. Travellers  were  compelled  to 
walk,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  chaise  6(- 
porteurs.      This  walk   was  very   la- 
borious, and  occupied  a  full  hour: 
but,    on    reaching    the   little    Plain 
immediately  below  the  Crater,  every 
sensation  of  fatigue  was  banished  by 
the  sight  of  five  distinct  streams  of 
fire  issuing  from   two  mouths,  and 
rolling,  wave  after  wave,  slowly  down 
the  mountain,  with  the  same  noise, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  melt- 
ing Glaciers  roll  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni :  indeed,  this  awful  and  ex- 
traordinary scene  would  have  brought 
to  mind  the  base  of  the  Montanvert, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  crimson  glare 
and  excessive  heat  of  the  surrounding 
scoriee. 

(j/)  Salvatore  Madonna  resides  at  the  Fon. 
tana  di  Renna.  He  fiimishes  every  possible 
accommodation  for  ascending  Vesuvius ;  and 
has  a  Collection  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossils 
of  that  Mountain  for  sale. 

(z)  Persons  ytho  ascoid  and  descend  Vesu- 
vius by  daylight  usuaUy^ve,  for  each  donkey 
and  guide,  eight  carlmi :  for  each  chaise.d~ 
porteurs^  with  six  men,  four  ducats ;  and  to 
the  Cicerone  twelve  carlini.  Sometimes, 
however,  six  piastres  are  demanded  for  a 
cAaise-^porteurs  during  the  night,  and  four 
piastres  aiuing  the  day. 


The  descent  to  the  spot  on  wfaidi 
the  mules  were  left,  was  by  a  pre- 
cipitous path,  knee-deep  in  ashes 
mixed  wiUi  scoriae. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who 
ascend  Vesuvius  to  provide  themselves 
vrith  strong  boots,  and  stout  walk- 
ing sticks ;  unless  they  resolve  to  be 
carried  the  whole  way  in  chairs ; 
which,  though  generally  speaking 
practicable,  is  sometimes  unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
Eruption  of  1822 ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  (1831)  is  computed  to  be 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference :  the  inside,  toward  the 
Mountain  called  Somma,  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  thousand  feet 
deep:  though,  in  some  parts,  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred feet.  The  height  of  Vesuvius 
was  much  diminished  by  the  Erup- 
tion of  1822.  * 

EXCURSION   TO    HERCULANEUH. 

The  Via  Domitiana,  which  com- 
menced at  Sinuessa,  had  two  branches, 
one  leading  to  Puteoli  and  Cumse, 
the  other  to  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
Stabise,  and  Surrentum.  Hercula- 
neum, the  first  Place  of  moment  on 
the  latter  branch,  stood  close  to  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  Naples ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
being  exposed  to  south-west  gales,  was 
deemed  particularly,  healthful.  At 
Resina  we  find  the  original  descent 
accidentally  made  into  this  entombed 
Town  *» ;  on  visiting  which,  Travellers 
should  take  wax  torches  with  them, 
because  the  Cicerone  seldom  provides 


Persons  who  provide  themselves  with  a  cold 
dinner,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage,  usually 
pav  for  a  flask  of  the  wine  of  Vesuvius 
(which  is  excellent),  and  the  use  of  a  room 
with  a  fire,  about  one  piastre. 

(a)  The  ashes  ejected  by  that  eruption  are 
reported  to  have  contained  a  small  quantity 
orgold. 

(b)  Excavations  are  now  making,  by  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  in  that  part  of  Her- 
culaneum which  lies  nearest  to  Naples. 
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a  sufficient  number :  thick  shoes  and 
wann  clothing  are  likewise  needful ; 
the  descent  being  in  some  parts  wet, 
and  the  air  damp. 

According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Herculaneum  was  founded  by 
Hercules.  °  The  Alexandrian  Chro- 
nicle mentions  it  as  having  been  built 
sixty  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
and  we  may  infer  from  Strabo,  that 
it  existed  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Though  in  the  first  instance  nothing 
more  than  a  Fortress,  occupied  suc- 
cessively by  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni  Pe- 
lasgi,  Samnites,  and  Romans,  it  at 
length  received  a  Roman  Colony, 
and  became,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Florus,  a  large  and  flourishing  town; 
insomuch  that  some  writers  imagine 
it  was  the  luxurious  Capua  which 
ruined  Hannibal's  army.  Diem  Cas- 
sius  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  destruction ;  which  happened  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  a.  d. 
seventy-nine.  **  An  incredible  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  carried  by  the  wind,  filled 
air,  earth,  and  sea ;  suffocating  men, 
cattle,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  burying 
two  entire  Cities,  namely,  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  while  their  in- 
habitants were  seated  in  the  theatres." 
The  people  of  Herculaneum,  however, 
must  have  found  time  to  escape;  as 
very  few  skeletons,  and  very  little 
portable  wealth,  have  been  discovered 
in  those  parts  already  excavated.  Some 
quarters  of  the  City  are  buried  sixty- 
eight  feet  deep  in  ashes  and  lava; 
others  above  an  hundred.  This  seems, 
from  Dion  Cassius>  to  have  been  tlie 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that 
the  Romans  witnessed ;  though  there 
undoubtedly  were  volcanoes  in  the 
adjoining  country,  from  ages  imme- 
morial. ^  Dion  Cassius  says,  that 
the  ashes  and  dust  ejected  by  Ve- 
suvius darkened  the  Sun  at  Rome; 

ic]  Perhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  Suo : 
as  the  word  Hercules  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  compound,  meaning  vnionvo/ 
Jlre^  and  allusive  to  the  attributes  of  the  sun. 

id)  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  flourished  fbll 
forty  years  before  the  Cfhristian  era,  calls  the 
Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  as  cdd  as  the  fabulous 


and  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
Egypt:  and  Giuliani  asserts,  that 
during  the  eruption  of  16S1,  the 
ashes  were  carried  to  Constantinople 
in  such  quantities  as  to  terrify  the 
Turks.  The  spot  where  Herculaneum 
stood  was  not  ascertained  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century;  when 
a  peasant,  while  sinking  a  well  at 
Portid,  found  several  pieces  of  an- 
cient mosaic,  which  happened  to  be 
at  that  time  sought  for  by  the  Prince 
d'Elbeuf,  who  was  builcUng  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Prince, 
wanting  these  fragments  of  marble  to 
compose  a  stucco  in  imitation  of  that 
used  by  the  Ancients  *,  purchased  of 
the  peasant  a  right  to  search  for  them ; 
on  doing  which,  he  was  recompensed 
with  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  and  an- 
other of  Cleopatra:  this  success  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  with  ardour ; 
when  the  Architrave  of  a  marble  gate. 
Seven  Grecian  Statues,  resembling 
Vestals,  and  a  circular  Temple,  en- 
compassed by  twenty-four  Columns 
of  Oriental  alabaster  on  the  outside, 
the  same  number  within,  and  likewise 
embellished  by  Statues,  were  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour:  in  short,  the 
produce  of  these  excavations  became 
considerable  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  commanded  to 
desist ;  and  all  researches  were  given 
up  till  about  the  year  1736;  when 
Don  Carlos,  on  becoming  King  of 
Naples,  wished  to  build  a  palace  at 
Portici ;  and  purchased,  of  the  Prince  ■ 
d'Elboeuf,  his  lately  erected  house,  to- 
gether with  the  ground  whence  he  had 
taken  so  many  valuable  antiquities. 
The  King  now  made  an  excavation 
eighty  feet  deep,  and  discovered  buried 
in  the  earth  an  entire  City ;  together 
with  the  bed  of  a  river  (perhaps  the 

Ses.    And  a  German  writer  aflSrms,  "  that 
erculaneum  was  built  iipon  a  bed  of  tufo, 
exactly  like  that  which  buried  it** 

(e)  The  first  coat  of  ancient  stucco  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  small  pieces  of  brick, 
or  marble,  mixed  with  poxzoiana  and  Hme. 

%  \ 
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Vraerii)  itliichran  lhroughit,iUiJeyen 
part  of  die  Walcr  :  he  also  discoTertd 
Ihe  Temple  of  JupEur,  CDntaining  a 
Statue  lepuled  Lo  be  Rold  ;  and  after, 
wards  laid  open  the  Theatre,  directly 
OYPrwhich  (he  pea'«nt'«  well  was  found 
to  bare  been  sunk.  The  Inscriptions 
OD  the  Doors  of  this  Theatre,  Frag- 
menla  of  bronze  Horses  gill,  and  dF 
the  car  to  which  thej  belonged  (deco. 
ntioni  probably  of  the  principal  en- 
trance), together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Statues,  Columns,  nnd 
Pictures,  were  now  brought  to  light ; 
but  nevenhelees,  in  the  year  1765, 
not  more  than  Hfty  labourers  were 
nnployed  in  making  these  valuable 
encavalions ;  in  1769,  the  QUrabor 
was  reduced  to  ten;  and  in  1776, 
to  three  or  four.  Resina  and  Por- 
tiei  being  buill  immediately  over 
Herculoneum,    the  ' 


would  have  done  had  U 
the  earth  been  less  i 
consequently    the    plan 


laneum    and 


edifices    i 


lained  that  the  streets  were  wide, 
tlraight,  paved  with  lava,  and  bor- 
dered with  raised  footways ;  (bat  the 
buildings  are  composed  of  tufb  and 
other  volcanic  substances ;  the  in- 
.  terior  walU  adorned  with  frescos,  or 
stained  with  a  deep  and  beautiful  red 
colour,    called    Tyrian    purpli 


speaking,   uuiibrrn 


The 


rally 


feet  long  and  six  inches  thiclc.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  generality 
oF  the  people  had  glased  windows; 
though  some  excellent  plate  glass  has 
been  found  in  Merculaneum;  but 
almost  every  window  seems  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters, 
pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air. 
The  most  considerable  Edifice  yet 
discovered  Is  a  Forum,  or  Chalcidi- 
cum.  Tlis  building  teems  to  have 
been  a  rectangular  Court,  two  hun- 
JJWflHii  (■venlj'-eighl  feel  long,  and 


with  marble,  and  decorated  with 
Paintings.  The  Portico  of  entrance 
was  composed  of  five  Arcades,  oma~ 
menled  with  Equesliian  Statues  oT 
marble  ;  two  of  which,  the  celebnied 
Baibi,  have  been  already  described. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  elevated 
upon  three  steps,  was  a  Statue  of  the 
Emperor    Vespasian ;    and   on    each 


r    wall    ' 


Rented 


Nero  and  Germanicus:  there  likewise 
were  other  Statues  in  the  Portico. 
This  Forum  was  connected,  by  means 
of  a  Colonnade,  with  two  Temples,  in 
form  rectangular,  and  one  of  them  un 
hundred  and  fl%  feet  long;  the  in-' 
terior  part  being  ornamented  wiUl' 
Columns,  Frescos,  and  inscription! 
in  bronze;  and  near  these  EdiScesi 
was  im  Dfvn  Tkealre,  capHl)le  of  con.' 
toining  ten  thousand  spectators,  and 
the  only  building  now  discoverahloi 
all  the  other  excavations  having  been 
ailed  up.  By  a  Passage  close  to  the 
Peasant's  Well,  Travellers  are  per- 
mitted lo  descend  into  this  Thiaire. 
The  front  of  the  Scenium,  or  Stago, 
seems  to  have  been  decorated  with 
Columns,  Siatues,  Ac,  all  oF  which 

eepted.  The  Proscenium  was  found 
entire;  and  is  an  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long.  Fart  of  llie  Stage,  and 
the  base  of  one  of  the  Columns  of 
flowered  alabaster,  with  which  it  woe 
adorned,  were  likewise  discovered; 
and  in  front  of  the  triage,  according 
to  De  la  Lande,  were  bronze  Statues' 
oF  the  Muses.  Fragments  also  were 
found  of  bronze  Horses,  supposed  to 
have  decorated  the  lop  of  the  Wall 
which  terminated  the  Seat*.  All, 
however,  which  can  now  bo 
is  the  Stage,  the  Orchestra, 
aulsr  Seats, and  Proscenium;  together 
with  Ihe  Corridors  or  Lohtries 
parts  oF  which  eihibit  beaulirul  Ars. 
besqucj,  and  stucco  stoned  with  thi 
dark.red    colour  already 


I 
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the  impression  of  a  human  Face  may 
likewise  be  discovered  on  the  Ceiling 
of  one  of  the  Corridors.  This  Theatre 
appears  to  have  been  lined  with  Parian 
marble,  and  built  about  the  same  time 
with  that  at  Verona,  after  the  designs 
of  Numisius. 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering a  damp  and  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, should  not  venture  down 
into  Herculaneum ;  especially  as  tliey 
may  find,  at  the  Studii,  a  model 
of  this  City ;  which,  in  its  present 
state,  is  more  calculated  to  appal  than 
please.' 

Between  Herculaneum  and  Avel- 
Hno  stands  Nola,  a  place  well  worth  a 
Traveller's  attention,  and  in  former 
times  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  Campania.  Some  writers  attribute 
its  foundation  to  the  Ausones ;  others 
assert  that  it  was  built  by  the  Etrus- 
cans ;  while  others  again  represent  it 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Chalci- 
dians  of  Cumae  and  Neapolis.  Its 
coins  prove  that  it  was  once  occupied 
by  tlie  Greeks,  as  do  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  vases  continually  dis- 
covered in  its  sepulchres.  Nola  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  subdued  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  Samnites,  till  their  expul- 
sion by  the  Romans ;  and  though  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  it  was  so  strongly 
fortified  with  walls  and  towers  that  it 
resisted  all  the  eiTorts  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Canns.     During 

(g)  Six  carlioi  are  commonly  given  between 
the  two  Persons  who  accompany  Strangers 
down  into  Herculaneum. 

(h)  The  hire  of  a  Caltehe,  for  going  and 
returning  the  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 

(0  Soup,  flsh,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  may 
be  heated  In  this  little  fire-place ;  but  the  sol- 
diers to  whose  quarters  it  belongs,  can  neither 
supply  charcoal,  nor  casseroles,  which,  per- 
sons who  wish  for  a  hot  dinner  must  take 
with  them.  Lately,  however.  Travellers  have 
not  been  allowed  to  dine  in  the  Forum  Nun. 
dinarium,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stance :  —  An  Irish  gentleman  solicited  per- 
mission  to  conduct  some  of  his  friends  to  visit 
Pompeii  after  sunset,  and  to  sup  there :  bis 
request  was  granted ;  but  the  servants  who 
attended  the  party  took  undue  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  daylight,  by  purloining  pieces 
of  marble,  pottery,  and  stucco;  the  natural 
result  of  which  was  an  order,  from  the  Nea- 
politan Government,  to  prohiUt  Travejiers 
^rom  ever  again  making  nocturnal  visits  to 


the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  Iiands 
of  the  Confederates;  and  toward  the 
conclusion  of  that  bloody  contest  was 
retaken  by  Sylla,  set  on  fire  by  its 
Samnite  garrison,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground:  but  it  rose  again  from  its 
ashes,  and  according  to  Frontinus  was 
colonised  by  Vespasian.  Here  Augus- 
tus breathed  his  last,  in  the  same 
house,  and  even  in  the  same  chamber, 
where  his  father  died.  Remains  of 
the  Amphitheatre  at  Nola  are  found 
on  a  spot  called  Castelrotto ;  but  as 
this  unfortunate  Town  was  burnt  a 
second  time  by  Alaric  in  410,  most  of 
its  antiquities  above  ground  are  de- 
stroyed. 

EXCURSION   TO   POMPEII. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii is  about  twelve  miles^ ;  and  as  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  should  be  allowed 
for  this  drive,  full  five  hours  for  seeing 
the  City,  and  one  hour  for  resting,  and 
taking  refreshments,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  set  out  from  Naples  later  than 
eight  in  the  morning ;  because  Visi- 
ters  are  compelled  to  leave  Pompeii  at 
sunset.  It  is  likewise  advisable  for 
Visiters  to  carry  with  them,  meat, 
bread,  wine,  plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  rummers;  as  nothing, 
except  water,  a  few  common  dishes, 
a  very  few  plates,  and  a  kitchen  fire- 
place ',    can  be  procured,   with  cer- 

Pompeii:  and  likewise  from  dining  in  the 
Forum  Nundinarium.  The  latter  prohibition 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  Occasional  Visiters 
are,  however,  still  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
kitchen,  and  to  dine  in  the  Court  of  entrance 
to  the  Forum  Nundinarium :  but  this  little 
vestibule  is  hot  and  dusty  during  summer ; 
and,  durinff  winter,  dirty  and  cold.  In 
the  Amphitheatre  also  Visiters  are  still  per- 
mitted to  dine ;  and  the  two  principal  Cor- 
ridors  of  entrance  to  this  Edifice  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  cool  in  summer, 
and  a  shelter  firom  rain  during  winter ;  but 
they  are  destitute  of  chairs  and  tables ;  and 
consequently  inconvenient  dining-piacea. 

The  Garden-floor  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes, 
therefore,  is  at  present  the  most  eligible  spot 
fw  taking  those  refreshments  which  every 
Traveller  requires  at  Pompeii ;  as  the  soldiers 
stationed  in  this  Villa  can  ftimish  benches, 
a  table,  and  a  small  fire-place  fur  boiling 
vegetables. 
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tainty,  at  Pompeii.  These  aocommo- 
dations,  a  large  dinno'^table^  chairs, 
and  benches,  are  found  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium. 

The  road  lies  through  Portici,Torre 
del  Greco,  and  Torre  della  Nunciata, 
anciently  OjiUmdi  in  the  way  to  the 
first  of  which,  is  the  Ponte  Maddalena, 
under  whose  arches  passes  the  Sebe- 
thus,  now  called  Sebeto.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  drive  exhibits  gar- 
dens and  vineyards  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant description  :  but,  near  Torre  del 
Greco,  almost  the  whole  country  has 
been  laid  waste  by  streams  of  lava, 
which,  during  tlie  summer  of  1794, 
destroyed  that  Town  and  its  vicinity. 
Vesuvius  had  for  some  time  ceased  to 
yomit  fire  and  smoke  as  usual ;  a  cir- 
cumstance generally  the  presage  of 
mischief:  and  late  in  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  June  the  12th,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
was  thrice  repeated,  continuing  each 
time  about  three  minutes  and  as  many 
seconds.  This  first  calamity  produced 
a  general  consternation ;  insomuch 
that  the  people  fled  from  their  houses 
into  their  gardens,  and  thence  to  the 
sea  side ;  where  they  passed  the  night 
in  dreadful  alarm.  Next  morning 
processions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  seen  barefoot  in  the  streets 
of  Naples,  proceeding  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, to  implore  the  protection  of  S. 
Gennaro.  From  Thursday  till  Sun- 
day the  weather  was  tempestuous,  the 
air  hot,  loaded  with  vapours,  and  at 
intervals  suddenly  darkened  for  some 
minutes;  during  which  period  there 
were  several  slight  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, attended  by  a  rumbling  sound, 
like  distant  thunder.  On  Sunday 
evening  the  inhabitants  were  again 
alarmed  by  a  noise  so  violent  that  it 
resembled  a  continual  discharge  of 
cannon ;  when,  in  a  moment,  burst 
forth  a  Volcano,  not  in  the  crater  on 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
western  side.     The  explosion  made 


every  edifice  tremble  in  Torre  del 
Greco,  which  is  only  five  horizontal 
miles  from  this  new  Volcano,  at  whose 
mouth  issued  a  column  of  smoke,  that 
continually  mounted,  and  increased  in 
magnitude,  till  it  formed  itself  into 
the  shape  of  an  immense  pine-tree. 
This  column  was  sometimes  clearly 
distinguished ;  and  at  others  obscured 
l^  ashes :  it  continued  augmenting 
rapidly  in  circumference,  till  at  length 
it  began  to  decline  downward ;  when, 
from  the  quantity  of  dense  matter 
which  composed  the  column  being 
much  heavier  than  the  air,  the  former, 
of  course,  fell  to  the  ground.  Tor- 
rents of  flaming  lava  of  a  portentous 
magnitude  now  poiu^d  down  the 
Mountain,  principally  in  two  direc- 
tions ;  one  stream,  of  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  bending  its  destructive  course 
toward  Torre  del  Greco,  a  Town  said 
to  contain  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
the  other  taking  the  direction  of  Re- 
sina;  while  several  small  rivulets  of 
liquid  fire  were  observed  in  various 
places.  Torre  del  Greco  soon  fell  a 
prey  to  the  lava ;  which,  in  its  pro- 
gress, desolated  the  whole  hill  leading 
down  from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away 
every  house,  so  that  the  terrified  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  all,  and  take  refuge  in  Naples. 
At  length,  the  lava,  after  three  hours' 
devastation,  ran  into  the  sea;  on 
who^e  shores,  for  one  third  of  a  square 
mile,  it  raised  itself  a  bed  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  Neapolitan  palmi^  above 
the  level  of  the  water ;  and  as  much, 
if  not  more,  above  the  level  of  the 
streets  of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  re- 
flection from  this  torrent  of  lava  illu- 
minated the  whole  City  of  Naples,  and 
filled  its  inhabitants  with  dread  ;  while 
the  other  torrent,  which  flowed  toward 
Resina,  on  arriving  at  the  Gate,  divided 
itself  into  three  streams,  one  running 
between  the  Gate  and  the  Convent  de* 
Padri  Francescani ;  the  second  to  the 
Piazza  ;  and  the  third  to  the  Convent 
del  Carmine,  near  Torre  della  Nun- 
ciata.     Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it  co- 


(4r)  A  Neapolitan  palmo  is  rathermore than  ten  English  inches. 
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covered  the  country  with  a  crust  from 
twenty  to  thirty  jjalmi  deep :  in  and 
about  Resina  it  left,  for  a  short  time, 
some  few  insulated  buildings,  namely, 
the  Palazzo  Brancaccia,  the  Chiesade* 
Marinari,  and  the  Convent  de*  Fran- 
cescani ;  but  these  soon  caught  fire ; 
and  five  women,  with  one  old  man,  after 
vainly  ringing  the  church  and  convent 
bells  for  assistance,  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  The  Palazzo  Caracdolo  now 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  as  did  every 
other  building  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Resina,  till  the  whole  surrounding 
plain  exhibited  one  vast  sheet  of  lava. 
Tlie  Town  of  Torre  del  Greco  like, 
wise  was  completely  buried ;  some  few 
tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings  excepted ; 
while  every  part  of  the  country  through 
which  the  lava  ran  became  a  desert ; 
the  trees  being  thrown  down,  the 
houses  razed,  and  the  ground,  for 
many  miles  distant,  covered  with 
cinders  and  ashes;  which  last  lay 
about  one  finger  deep  in  Naples.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  June  tlie  air  was  so 
dense  as  nearly  to  obscure  the  Moun- 
tain ;  but,  next  day,  the  fire  made 
itself  new  channels;  which  circum- 
stance was,  probably,  the  preservation 
of  several  fine  buildings  near  Re- 
sina.' 

The  approach  from  Torre  della 
Nunciata  to  Pompeii  is  through  the 
Suburb  anciently  called  Pagus  Au- 
gustus Felix,  and  built  on  each  side  of 

(0  An  extraordinary  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  Pienza,  near  Sima,  just  before  the 
destruction  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Professor 
Santi.  of  Pisa,  who  resided  at  Pfenza  when 
the  circumstance  happened,  gave  the  author 
of  this  Work  the  following  particulars,  which 
may  serve  to  rescue  manv  ancient  historians 
ft-om  the  reproach  of  credulity :  — 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  dark  and  dense  doud 
was  discovered  at  a  great  height  above  the 
horizon,  coming  from  the  south-east,  that  to, 
in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  which  may  be 
about  two  hundred  horizontal  miles  distant 
from  Pienza.  At  this  height  the  cloud  was 
heard  to  issue  noises  like  the  discharge  of 
several  batteries  of  cannon ;  it  then  burst 
into  flames :  at  which  moment  fell  a  shower 
of  stones  ror  seven  or  eight  miles  round; 
while  the  cloud  gradually  vanished.  These 
stones  are  volcanic :  being  composed  of  ^rey 
lava,  resembling  what  is  found  on  Vesuvius : 
and  Professor  Santi,  who  took  infinite  pains 


the  Via  Domitiana,  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  this  Suburb  to  the 
Herculanean  Gate,  is  flanked  by  a 
double  row  of  Tombs. 

It  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  that  tradition  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Herculaneum,  to  Hercules;  though, 
judging  from  the  fallible  records  of 
remote  ages,  it  was  founded  by  Chal- 
dean adventurers.  The  Etruscans, 
the  Oscans"^,  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Romans  evidently  occupied  it  by  turns ; 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Samnites 
both  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  took 
an  active  and,  for  themselves,  a  disas- 
trous part  in  the  Social  war ;  as  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  Sylla.  After 
this  event  Pompeii  obtained  the  rights 
of  a  Municipium,  and  was  also  made 
into  a  military  Colony.  Other  Colo- 
nies appear  to  have  been  sent  hither 
by  Augustus  and  Nero ;  and  thus  pa- 
tronised by  Rome,  the  Town  became 
populous  and  handsome.  It  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  now  called 
Samo,  and  may  possibly  owe  its  name 
to  this  circumstance ;  because  Pom  in 
Chaldee  signifies  the  edge  of  a  mouth, 
and  Peh  in  Hebrew  (of  which  Chaldee 
may  be  considered  as  a  dialect)  has  a 
similar  signification.  Pompeii  was 
about  two  British  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  its  Walls,  according  to 
report,  were  originally  washed  by  the 
sea ;  though  now  about  one  mile  dis- 

to  investigate  this  phenomenon,  felt  confident 
that  the  cloud  rose  ftom  Vesuvius,  at  that 
moment  disgorging  firo.  the  eflfbcts  of  which 
could  not  be  calculated :  it  could  not  have 
ariso)  ftom  Radicofiani ;  because,  though  thia 
mountain  is  one  continued  mass  of  volcanic 
rocks,  which  bespeak  it  the  offtpring  of 
subterranean  fire,  and  though  it  has  been 
sometimes  visited  by  dreadful  earthquakes* 
still,  neither  history,  nor  even  tradition,  re- 
cords that  it  ejected  flames,  smoke,  or  vapour, 
at  any  period  whatsoever. 

(m)  Several  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with  which 
the  walls  of  Pompeii  aro  built,  exhibit  marks 
for  recognition  hn  the  Oscan  character ;  which 
must  therefore,  at  some  period,  have  been  the 
language  of  the  lower  order  of  persons;  aL. 
though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
walls  were  originally  erected  by  the  Oscans  ; 
as  they,  accordung  to  Strabo  (v.  250.),  usually 
dwdt  in  villages,  and  built  no  towns  enclosed 
with  walls. 
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tant  from  its  margin.  The  Town,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  buried  under 
ashes  and  pumice-stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  deluged  with  showers  of 
boiUng  water,  during  the  year  79  of  the 
Christian  aera ;  and  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  some  peasants,  about  the  year 
1750,  whiletbey  were  employed  in  cul- 
tivating a  vineyard  near  the  Sarno.  The 
excavation  of  Herculaneum  was  at- 
tended with  much  more  expense  than 
that  of  Pompeii ;  because  the  ashes  and 
pumice-stones,  which  entombed  the 
latter,  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
above  fifteen  feet  deep;  and  so  easy 
was  it  to  remove  them,  that  the  Pom- 
peiani  who  survived  the  Eruption  of 
the  year  79,  evidently  disinterred, 
and  rescued  from  oblivion  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  portable  wealth : 
though  they  seem  to  have  made  no 
efforts  toward  repairing  the  mischief 
done  to  their  houses ;  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  the  roofs  only  were 
destroyed.*  These  roofs,  being  flat, 
and  ill  calculated  to  sustain  the  im- 
mense  accumulation  of  volcanic  sub- 
stances which,  during  four  days  and 
nights,  were  poured  upon  them,  at 
length  fell  in° ;  tlius  crushing  to  death, 
or  suffocating,  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  preferred  the  shelter  of  their 
own  dwellings  to  what  appeared  the 
more  imminent  peril  of  braving  the 
deadly  sulphureous  vapours,  the  ap- 
palling darkness,  and  the  terrific  show- 
ers  of  red-hot  stones,  which  pervaded 
the  streets.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  papyri,  and  several  other  in- 
flammable substances  at  Pompeii, 
were,  according  to  their  nature,  burnt, 
or  melted ;  and  consequently  that  part 
of  the  City  took  fire:  but  this  confla- 
gration seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
lightningPj  usual  in  eruptions  of  Ve- 

(n)  Suetonius  says,  that  the  Emperor  Titus, 
wnose  benevolent  reign  commenced  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  aera,  en. 
deavoured  to  repair  the  devastation  made,  by 
Vesuvius,  at  Pompeii :  but,  if  he  succeeded, 
subsequent  eruptions  must  have  demolished 
his  work,  of  which  there  are  no  traces. 

(o)  Duringthe  Eruption  of  1822,  the  houses 
at  Castellamarc,  which,  like  most  of  the  mo- 
dern  dwellings  of  Magna  Grsccia,  are  flat. 
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suvius,  combined  with  an  incessant 
discharge  of  red-hot  stones  from  this 
volcano:  and  one  circumstance  is 
very  remarkable,  that  neither  the  walls 
of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  nor  the  fres- 
cos with  which  they  are  decorated, 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  fire. 
The  most  interesting  parts,  hitherto 
restored  to  light,  of  this  ill  fated  City, 
have  been  disinterred  by  the  French : 
who  uncovered  its  Walls,  Amphithe- 
atre, Forum  Civile,  Basilica,  and  ad- 
joining Temples,  together  with  the 
double  row  of  Mausolea,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Herculaneum  Gate.  Still, 
however,  more  than  two  thirds  remain 
buried  ;  but  excavations  are  going  on 
daily ;  and,  were  a  thousand  labourers 
employed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole 
Town  might  be  uncovered  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  paved 
with  lava.  Traces  of  carriage- wheels 
are  discernible  in  the  pavement ;  and, 
judging  from  these  traces,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  the  wheels 
of  ancient  cars  was  not  quite  four 
English  feet.  The  pavement  is  bor- 
dered by  raised  footways,  usually  com- 
posed of  pozzolana,  and  small  pieces 
of  brick,  or  marble.  The  streets  hi- 
therto excavated  (exclusive  of  four,  not 
thoroughfares),  are  eighteen  in  num- 
ber. The  Via  Domitiana  is  broad ; 
but  most  of  the  other  streets  are  nar- 
row; though  judging  from  the  Via 
dei  Mercurii,  recently  uncovered,  the 
still  entombed  part  of  Pompeii,  to- 
ward the  north,  contains  finer  streets 
than  those  already  disinterred.  Se- 
veral  of  the  latter,  in  case  of  hard  rain, 
are  provided  with  large  oval  stepping 
stones  for  pedestrians:  these  stones, 
though  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  pavement,  are  so  placed  across  the 

roofed,  narrowly  escaped  falling  in,  and  bury- 
ing their  occupants,  in  conseauence  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  ashes  and  stones  show- 
ered upon  the  Town  by  Vesuvius. 

(p)  Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of 
the  Decuriones  Municipales  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  at  Pompeii;  although  the 
heavens  were  cloudless. 
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streets  as  neither  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  cars,  nor  beasts  of  burden ; 
and  the  rain  which  fell  upon  the  foot- 
ways, the  water  which  escaped  from 
the  fountains,  and  that  which  filled 
the  sinks,  was  all  conveyed  into  cloacae 
under  the  footways,  and  thence  into 
the  sea.  Hollows,  destined  to  receive 
this  water,  may  still  be  traced. 
Wherever  four  streets  meet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  fountain,  sup- 
plied by  aqueducts,  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  hills :  and  most  of 
these  fountains  were  ornamented  with 
bassi  rilievi,  representing  the  heads 
of  heathen  divinities,  animals,  &c. 
Conical  stones  defended  every  foun- 
tain from  being  injured  by  the  wheels 
of  heavy  carriages.  The  places  where 
four  ways  meet  likewise  contained 
paintings  and  altars  consecrated  to 
tlie  Lares  compitaieSf  tutelary  divini 
ties  of  the  Streets,  and  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  Pompeian  populace, 
who  offered  to  them  fruit,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  sacrifices 
made  to  these  Viales  Dii  are  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings;  which  also 
display  serpents,  supposed  to  have  de- 
voured the  ofiTerings  deposited  on  the 
altars. 

The  houses  hitherto  excavated  in 
the  Town  are,  generally  speaking, 
small :  several  of  them,  however,  were 
evidently  the  habitations  of  shopkeep- 
ers :  indeed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
those  which  belonged  to  persons  of  a 
higher  class  Iiad,  on  the  ground-floor, 
shops  to  let.  But  these  houses  were 
not  small ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  ground 
floor  admitted  of  being  divided  in  two 
distinct  parts ;  one  of  which  was  called 
public,  and  consisted  of  the  Entry; 
the  Prothyrutiii  or  Porter's  Lodge; 
the  -Vestibule;  the  Cavadium,  or 
Atrium,  an  open  Court ;  and  the  Ta- 
blinunt,  or  Hall  of  audience,  where  the 
proprietor  of  the  mansion  received  his 
clients.     Tlie  other  part  was  called 

(9)  Otxix  ruveux,uo<y  the  apartment  of  the 
women. 

(r)  A  Triclinium  means  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Jay  on  mattresses 


private,  because  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family ; 
and  consisted  of  the  Peristi/Uum,  or 
inner  Court,  surrounded  with  colon- 
nades (the  space  between  the  co- 
lumns being  sometimes  glazed  in  cold 
weather)  ;  the  Cubicula,  or  Alcoves 
for  beds,  open  to  the  Peristyliumy  and 
having  a  small  platform,  raised  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, for  the  bed ;  the  (Ecus  GyruB' 
ceus^i  or  Women's  apartment,  which 
looked  into  the  Court;  the  summer 
Triclinium^ y  in  the  open  air,  but 
shaded  by  a  Pergti/o*;  the  winter 
Triclinium,  under  cover;  the  SacrO' 
rium,  or  Family  Chapel,  dedicated  to 
some  particular  divinity,  and  contain- 
ing statues  of  the  Lares  ;  the  Exedra, 
or  Saloon ;  the  Pinacotheca ;  the  Li- 
brary ;  the  hot  Baths,  which  seem  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  every  house;  and  the  cold 
Bath,  wjiich  was  used  in  the  open  air. 
Houses  with  offices  under  ground 
commonly  had  their  hot  Baths,  Kit- 
chen, Larder,  Cellar,  and  Olearium, 
or  Repository  for  oil,  in  this  part  of 
the  habitation.  The  Peristylium  con- 
tained a  Xystus,  or  Parterre  of  flow- 
ers, and  culinary  herbs ;  and  was  often 
furnished  with  a  Reservoir  for  fish. 
The  Lararium  (found  in  the  gene- 
rality of  houses),  is  identified  by  its 
paintings,  which  represent  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares:  it  frequently  consisted  of 
a  Niche  with  a  bracket  in  the  centre, 
supporting  a  lamp ;  and  was  usually 
situated  in  the  Kitchen,  or  under  one 
of  the  Colonnades.  An  Impluvium, 
or  Cistern  for  rain-water,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Atrium  of  every  large  bouse. 
Tlie  ground-floors  seldom  had  any 
windows  to  the  street ;  neither  had  the 
next  floor,  which  was  usually  lighted 
by  bulls*  eyes.  The  roofs,  being  flat, 
were  formed  into  Terraces  surmounted 
by  PerguluB:  but  as  the  rooms  in 
Pompeian  dwellings  were  not  all  of 

while  they  ate ;  and  was  so  called  because  it 
held  three  mattresses  only. 
(»)  PergukE  were  terraces  shaded  by  vines. 
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the  same  height,  we  find  that  these 
Pergula  were  aometimes  placed  on 
the  roof  of  a  low-ceiled  room,  and 
sheltered  frova.  the  sun  by  the  wall  of 
a  more  lofty  apartment.  Late  exca- 
vations have  proved  that  most  of  the 
houses  had  two  stories,  and  some  of 
them  three  or  four.  The  columns 
which  supported  the  corridors  are 
made  of  brick  stuccoed.  The  walls 
of  every  room  are  composed  of  tufo 
and  lava,  stuccoed,  painted,  and  po- 
lished. The  paintings,  some  fine  his- 
torical compositions  excepted,  are 
chiefly  arabesques;  which,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  gr^  and  affluent,  are 
seldom  better  executed  than  in  the 
shops.  Perhaps,  however,  the  an- 
cient  mode  of  painting  houses,  in  the 
arabesque  style,  like  that  now  prac- 
tised throughout  Magna  Graeda,  was 
with  machines  called  stampii  which 
enable  the  common  house-painter  to 
execute  almost  any  figure,  or  pattern, 
upon  stuccoed  walls.  Winckelmann 
supposes  the  frescos  at  Pompeii  to  be 
very  little  anterior  to  the  Augustan 
age ;  at  which  period  painting  was  on 
the  wane :  but  probably  this  opinion 
originated  merely  from  a  passage  in 
Pliny;  who  mentions  arabesques  as 
having  been  introduced  at  Rome, 
during  the  Augustan  age,  by  a  painter 
named  Ludius.  The  ceilings  at  Pom- 
peii were  coved :  the  windows,  like 
those  in  Herculaneum,  appear  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters ; 
and  some  of  them  were  furnished  with 
glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick 
and  not  very  transparent,  while  others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  glazed 
either  with  horn  or  talc.  Every  apart- 
ment is  paved  with  mosaics ;  and  on 

(0  Talismans,  supposed  to  have  been 
charms  against  fire,  were  found  on  the  out- 
side walls  of  several  houses. 

(u)  The  interest  excited  by  the  excavations 
at  Fompeii  having,  of  late  years,  gained 
strength  daily,  the  Author  of  these  Pages 
felt  that  she  could  not  gratify  Travellers 
more,  than  by  adding  to  her  account  of  this 
City  an  accurate  detail  of  the  principal  fVuits 
of  the  excavations :  likewise  specifying  the 
precise  spot  where  each  article  was  found. 
To  the  **  Plan  de  Pompet.  et  Rimarques  sur 
ses  Edifices,''  published,  in  1828,  by  the  Ca- 


the  outside  of  the  houses  written,  with 
deep-red,  mineral  paint,  are  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  occupa- 
tions, including  magistrates,  and  other 
persons  of  rank :  so  that  if  the  stucco 
on  which  these  names  were  written  bad 
been  well  preserved,  we  should,  at  the 
present  moment,  have  known  to  whom 
each  house  in  Pompeii  originally  be- 
longed.^ All  the  private  bouses  are 
numbered :  and  on  the  exterior  walls 
of  public  edifices  are  proclamations,  ad- 
vertisements, and  notices  with  respect 
to  festivals,  gladiatorial  shows,  &c« 
The  public  edifice  were  spacious  and 
elegant. 

Tlie  objects  best  worth  notice,  as 
they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  are 
as  follows. 

VWja  SkUmrbana,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,^ 
The  excavation  of  this  Villa,  reported 
to  be  the  first  building  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  during  modem  days,  took 
place,  according  to  the  Canonico  de 
Jorio,  in  1771.  It  consisted  of  three 
stories,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  second  may  be 
entered  from  the  Via  Domitiana,  by 
external  steps.  The  Peristyle  was 
ornamented  with  frescos,  and  leads 
to  an  open  Quadrangle,  bordered  by 
four  Porticoes,  which  rest  on  fourteen 
Columns:  and  by  means  of  the  large 
Reservoir  in  its  centre,  a  Cistern  be- 
neath received  the  rain-water  which 
fell  on  the  roofs  of  the  Porticoes,  and 
supplied  the  Wells,  still  seen  in  the 
Quadrangle.  The  upper  part  of  one 
of  these  Wells  bears  Marks  of  Ropes, 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  water. 
This  Quadrangle  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  Guest-chambers  ^  ;  and 

nonico  de  Jorio,  she  is  indebted  for  much  in. 
formation  on  this  subject:  but,  as  ancient 
Greek  Writers  alone  were  competent  to  ex- 
plain  the  customs  and  mode  of  living  in  an- 
cient Greek  cities,  she  has  endeavoured  to 
elucidate,  by  means  of  Homer  (who,  although 
a  Poet,  was  the  lip  of  tnith),  some  few  things 
which  required  explication. 

(v)  Guests,  even  in  Grecian  palaces,  did 
not  occupy  the  interior,  or  private  part  of  the 
mansion ;  but  were  provided  cither  with 
couches,  or  carpets,  spread  on  the  pavement, 
under  the  Porticoes  of  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 
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in  the  same  story  were  found  a  La- 
rarium  enriched  with  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva ;  Rooms  for  the  use  of 
Slaves ;  near  which  the  Skeleton  of 
a  Dog  was  discovered;  a  Corridor 
leading  to  Apartments  fronting  the 
sea,  and  to  the  Terraces  which  over- 
looked the  Garden;  a  Cabinet,  or 
Boudoir^  prettily  painted,  and  con- 
taining an  AlalMster  Jet-^eau  in  the 
form  of  a  table ;  a  Saloon  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  birds,  fruits,  masks, 
&c.  (here  were  found  Fragments  of 
a  Silver  Vase);  a  TVtc/tntum;  an 
Ante-room,  and  closet  adjoining,  or- 
namented by  frescos,  representing  the 
Car  of  Diana  with  her  Stags  un- 
harnessed, and  the  Car  of  Apollo 
drawn  by  Gryphons  ;  sleeping  Apart- 
ments, with  an  Alcove,  across  which 
a  Curtain  must  have  hung,  as  Cur- 
tain-rings  were  discovered  here;  a 
Dressing-room,  in  whidi  were  found 
eleven  small  Glass  Vase^  probably 
for  perfumes  and  cosmetics ;  a  Tricli' 
nium,  perhaps  for  winter ;  an  Apart- 
ment containing  the  Baths,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Ante- room,  the  Hypo- 
caustum,  or  Stove-room ;  the  Frigida- 
riunif  or  Cold  Bath ;  a  Hall  called 
the  Sj>oliatorium,  where  the  bathers 
undressed  and  dressed  (this  Hall  ap- 
pears to  have  had  glazed  windows) ; 
the  Tepidarium,  where  the  bathers 
were  scraped  with  a  strigil,  and  then 
anointed  with  perfumed  oils :  (the 
window. frame  of  this  Room  was  found 
reduced  to  charcoal ;  and  part  of  the 
panes  of  glass  belonging  to  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museo  Borbonico : )  the 
Sudatorium,  the  Calidariufn,  and  the 
Laconicumj  this  last  is  the  circular 
Niche  with  two  windows,  one  above 
the  other.  The  windows  of  the  Hot 
Bath  were  glazed.  In  the  western 
Apartment,  overlooking  the  Garden,  is 

Thus,  when  relating  Telemachus's  visit  to 
Nestor,  Homer  says ; 

*'  On  a  well.polish'd  couch  the  prince  was  laid. 
And  slept  beneath  the  sounding  colonnade; 
While,  by  his  side,  Pisistratus  lay  spread 
(In  age  his  equal),  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closed. 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed.*' 

Odyssey,  b.  iiL 


a  Gallery  which  had  windows,  and  four 
doors,  leading  to  the  Terraces;  the 
(Ecus  GyfUBceuSf  which  probably 
served  as  an  eating-room,  when  the 
guests  were  numerous ;  a  cabinet, 
perhaps  the  Library;  and  another 
room,  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer 
TricUnium,  The  Apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  were  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  stucco  and  paintings; 
among  the  latter  of  which  were  found, 
in  the  eating-room,  the  astronomic 
Muse,  the  tragic  Muse,  with  a  mask 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  club  in  her 
left ;  Minerva  seated,  with  a  helmet 
on  her  head,  the  JEgis  on  her  bosom, 
a  lance  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
resting  on  her  shield ;  a  Man  seated 
in  a  bronse  chair,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  wand,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll, 
and  having  a  scriniuin  filled  with  pa- 
pyri near  him;  Danzatrici,  &c  &c. 
Remains  of  a  Carpet  were  likewise 
found  in  this  room;  and  in  one  of 
the  Offices  for  Slaves  were  deposited 
Spades,  and  other  Implements  of 
Husbandry.  These  offices  likewise 
contained  a  Human  Skeleton,  and 
that  of  an  Animal  with  an  Iron  Bell 
fastened  to  its  neck;  an  Oven;  a 
Kitchen  Fire-place,  and  Stoves,  on 
one  of  which  was  found  a  bronze 
Casserole,  with  its  Cover.  The  Gar- 
den (much  in  its  original  state)  is 
bordered  by  Porticoes ;  and  near  its 
back-door,  facing  the  sea,  were  found 
two  Skeletons;  that  nearest  to  the 
door  had  keys  in  one  hand  and  a  gold 
Ring,  ornamented  with  two  serpents* 
heads,  on  the  other ;  and  not  far  from 
these  skeletons  were  found  Fragments 
of  Silver  Vases,  ornamented  wi£  Bassi 
Rilievi ;  and  a  Linen  Wrapper,  contain- 
ing eighty-eight  pieces  of  silver  money, 
ten  of  gold,  and  nine  of  bronze,  &c. 
Columns  in  the  centre  of  the  Garden 

The  two  first  of  these  lines  are  translated 
literally :  the  four  last  are  the  translation  of 
Pope ;  and  correspond  with  the  original  suf. 
ficiently  to  prove  that  there  was  (as  already 
mentioned)  a  piMie  and  a  private  part,  in  the 
large  Grecian  houses. 
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formed  a  Perguia,  under  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  table,  supported 
by  a  pedestal ;  and  contiguous  was  a 
reservoir  for  fish,  embelliiihed  by  a 
Jet-fVeau.  The  subterranean  part  of 
this  Villa  contains,  under  the  Corri- 
dors which  border  the  Garden,  Gal- 
leries evidently  used  as  a  Cellar,  and 
ventilated,  parallel  with  tlieir  pave- 
ment, by  loop-holes.  Ancient  Wine- 
jars  are  still  seen  resting  against  the 
walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by  dust 
and  ashes;  and  here  the  Skeletons 
of  eighteen  grown  persons,  and  two 
children  (one  quite  a  baby\  were  dis- 
covered. Perfect  impressions  of  each 
corpse  were  distinguishable  in  the  dust 
and  ashes,  which  probably  drifted 
through  the  loop-holes  into  this  Cellar; 
and  some  of  these  impressions,  a  few 
bones,  and  the  skull  of  one  of  the 
Skeletons  (that  of  a  young  woman), 
may  be  seen  in  the  Gallery  of  ancient 
Frescos  at  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
Near  the  Skeleton  of  this  young 
woman  were  found  several  Necklaces, 
with  other  gold  ornaments,  silver  and 
bronze  rings,  a  piece  of  coral,  a  comb, 
&c.,  and  in  her  hand,  according  to 
report,  was  a  purse  full  of  copper 
coins  —  perhaps,  owing  to  the  terror 
of  the  moment,  mistaken  for  gold. 

Part  of  the  ancient  Roof  of  the 
VUla  Suburbana  is  still  preserved.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  DomULtna 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Family  of  Dio- 
medes. 

Building  apjrropriatcd  to  the  Silicer- 
nium  after  Jkinerals,  lliis  is  a  small 
Structure  (on  the  right  between  the 
Villa  of  Diomedes  and  the  Hercula- 
neum  Gate)  ;  its  interior  was  stuccoed 
and  adorned  with  paintings  (now  ob- 
literated) of  birds,  deer,  and  other 
ancient  emblems  of  death  :  it  contains 
a  Tricliniumf  and  a  Mensa  ^,  or  Eat- 
ing-table, whereon  the  Si/icemium,  or 
funereal  repast, was  served.    There  are 

(tu)  The  Merua  was  portable,  and  frequently 
made  of  costly  materials. 

(x)  According  to  some  opinions,  sacrifices, 

to  propitiate  the  infernal  deities,  were  offered 

in  the  Silicerwum,  on  a  circular  altar  be- 

tureen  the  tabic  and  the  doorway;  but,  on 


places  for  three  mattresses  on  the  .2Vs- 
cUnium.  Previous  to  this  repast  the 
worth  of  the  Deceased  was  extolled ; 
and  his,  or  her,  departure  from  this 
world  lamented.  The  Mourners  were 
clad  in  white :  wine  was  given  to  them ; 
but  their  meal  was  frugal ;  and  ac- 
cording  to  some  opinions,  only  three 
persons  sat  down  to  eat.*  The  Tomb 
of  the  deceased  was  decorated  with 
roses,  and  other  flowers. 

Tomb  of  NiBVoleia  Tyche  and  Caiu» 
Munatiui  Faustuu  This  is  a  hand- 
some funereal  Monument;  the  exte- 
rior of  which  presents  an  Altar  of 
white  marble,  elegantly  ornamented. 
A  Basso  Rilievo  of  the  Bisdlium,  with 
which  Faustus  was  honoured,  may  be 
traced  on  one  of  the  sides  of  tliis  altar ; 
and  on  another  is  the  representatibti 
of  a  Vessel  going  into  Port.  The 
interior  of  the  Sepulchre  resembles, a 
Columbarium  :  and  in  its  Niches  were 
found  Lamps,  Cinerary  Urns  of  pot- 
tery, and  three  large  Vases  of  Glass,' 
each  being  cased  with  lead,  and  con- 
taining burnt  bones,  and  a  liquor  com- 
posed of  oil,  water,  and  wine:  perhaps, 
therefore,  this  might  have  been  a 
Public  Repository  for  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  persons  who  had  not  private 
tombs. 

Cenotaph  ofCalventius  Quietus*  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  an  Au- 
gustal  or  Magistrate  entitled  to  the 
Fasces.  His  Cenotaph  displays  the 
best  style  of  architecture  :  and  under 
the  Inscription  to  his  memory  is  a 
Bisellium. 

On  the  oppo^te  side  of  the  Via 
Domitiaiia  stands  a  Tomb  closed  by  a 
door  of  marble,  and  having  withinside 
one  solitary  Niche ;  where  were  found 
Ashes  and  Bones,  enclosed  in  a 
large  Alabaster  Vase ;  on  which  was 
deposited  an  Intaglio  of  a  Stag  set  in 
a  ring  of  gold. 

Tomb   of  Aricius  Scaurus.      This 

excavating  the  Sepulchre  of  Nistacidius,  a 
Vase  was  found  placed  in  the  earth,  to  receive 
the  blood  of  victims :  therefore,  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities  seems, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  been  offered 
at  the  Tomb. 
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Columbarium  stands  on  the  right  of 
the  Via  Domitiana:  its  exterior  dis- 
plays Bassi  Rilievi  representing  Gla- 
diatorial Combats;  its  interior  is 
perfect,  and  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  Niches  for  cinerary  urns. 
Judging  from  the  Inscription  on  this 
Monument,  the  Magistrates  of  Pom- 
peii decreed  that  an  equestrian  Statue 
of  Scaurus  might  be  placed  in  the 
Forum. 

Inn  for  Peasantry,  On  the  left  side 
of  the  Via  Domitiana  are  a  Portico 
and  other  Buildings,  behind  it,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  Inn  for 
the  Peasants  who  supplied  Pompeii 
with  provisions;  and  likewise  for 
Travellers  in  general  ;  because  no 
stranger  was  permitted  to  sleep  within 
the  walls  of  the  City.  This  Inn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  capacious,  and  pro- 
vided with  horses  and  carriages;  as 
remains  of  a  Cart,  the  Tire  of  Wheels 
with  six  spokes,  the  Skeleton  of  a 
Donkey,  and  a  piece  of  bronze,  re- 
sembling a  Horse's  Bit,  were  found 
here,  llie  Court-yard  contained  a 
Fountain  with  a  Watering-place  for 
cattle :  and  the  excavation  of  the  Por- 
tico brought  to  light  five  human  Ske- 
letons, four  of  which  (locked  in  each 
other's  arms),  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tliose  of  a  Mother  and  her  Chil  - 
dren ;  who,  on  reaching  the  Portico, 
were  suffocated  by  showers  of  ashes. 
A  considerable  number  of  silver  and 
bronze  Coins,  Gold  Rings,  and  Ear- 
rings, were  likewise  found  under  this 
Portico  ;  and  two  other  Skeletons,  with 
several  Gold  and  Bronze  Coins,  were 
discovered  near  it.  The  Buildings 
within  the  Portico  contained  Lamps, 
Pails  for  water,  Vases,  Pots,  Cups, 
Decanters,  Tongs,  Scales,  Padlocks, 
Lachrymatories  of  Glass,  Spindles 
with  their  ferrules.  Ear-pickers  of 
bone.  Dice,  a  Marble  Mortar,  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  the  rooms  appear  to  have  been 

[t/)  The  Samnites  are  supposed^  at  one  pe- 
riod, to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  Neapolis, 
Sec. ;  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  Arom 
them. 

(z)  These  Frescos  and  Mosaics  are  now 


Shops.  On  the  top  of  this  Inn  was  a 
Terrace,  vritb  Galleries  above  it,  com* 
manding  an  extensive  view. 

Public  Ustrina,  Opposite  to  the 
Inn,  on  the  right,  is  a  large  open 
space,  said  to  have  been  originally 
the  Burial-ground  of  the  Samnites  ^  ; 
which  the  Romans  converted  into  a 
Public  Ustrina.  The  Place  where,, 
according  to  supposition,  the  Dead 
were  washed,  previous  to  being  burnt, 
may  still  be  seen ;  as  may  the  remains 
of  earthen  Vessels  conjectured  to  have 
been  used  in  this  operation.  Hence 
a  Path  ascends  to  the  Site  of  a  spacious 
Villa;  which  was  excavated  in  1749, 
and  again  in  1 763,  but  re-entombed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  period. 
Here  were  discovered  the  well-known 
figures  in  fresco  of  thirteen  Danza- 
trici,  four  Centaurs,  and  fourteen 
Rope-dancers ;  as  were  two  Mosaics, 
of  great  value,  representing  comic 
scenes,  and  executed  by  Dioscorides 
of  Samos;  who  has  inscribed  them 
with  his  name  *  This  Villa  contains 
a  Recess,  above  which  were  found  the 
following  words  in  Latin :  — 

<<  Sea  and  fresh  water  Baths  <^ 
Marcus  Crassus  Frugius.'* 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  habitation. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat,  On  the 
left  ride  of  the  Via  Domitiana  is  a 
deep  rlecess,  decorated  with  stucco 
ornaments :  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
covered  Seat  for  foot-passengers  *  ; 
and  in  this  vicinity  were  found  three 
Skeletons,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  Coins. 

Semicircular  Seats  not  roofed.  On 
the  back  of  the  first  of  these  sepulchral 
Seats  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
capital  letters ;  as  are  all  the  inscrip- 
tions  at  Pompeii :  —  *'  Mammijb  .  P. 

F.     SaCEBOOTI    .     PVBUCAE  .   L0OV8   . 

Sepvltvr  .  Datvs  .  Decveionvm  . 
Decreto.'*     Behind  the  Seat  stands 

placed  in  the  Oallery  of  ancient  Paintings 
belonging  to  the  Museum  at  Naples ;  as  are 
most  of  the  ancient  pictures  which  have  been 
found  at  PompeiL 

(a)  According  to  some  opinioDfl  this  Ei 
was  an  ^icula. 
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the  Tomb  of  the  Priestett,  Mammna, 
wldcb  appean  to  baTe  been  elegantly 
built  and  bandsoniely  ornamented: 
and  near  it  is  another  Tomb,  probably 
that  of  her  father,  Marcus  Portius.^ 
Nearer  to  the  City-gate  is  a  second 
open  semicircuUr  sepulchral  Seat; 
and  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Domitiana, 
on  the  outside  of  the  Gate,  is  a  Path 
leading  to  a  Sallyport,  by  the  steps  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  Ramparts. 

Seniry-'box,  This  small  Edifice, 
in  the  form  of  a  niche,  and  close  to 
the  City-gate,  seems,  judging  from 
the  lance,  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  and 
the  skeleton  found  here,  to  have  been 
the  station  of  a  soldier  who  died  at  his 
post.* 

IFaUs  of  the  City*     Pompdi  was 
fortified   by    double    Walls,    one  of 
which  encompasses  the  City,  the  other 
passes  through  the  centre  of  a  Ditch 
made  to  strengthen  the  fortification ; 
and  between  tliese  Walls  is  the  broad 
Platform    of    the    Ancients,    about 
twenty  English  feet  in  width.     The 
Walls  are  supposed  to  have  varied  in 
height  from  about  twenty  to  twenty, 
five  feet,  according  to  the  locaMevel: 
they  consist,  at  bottom,  of  travertino ; 
but  the  upper  part  is  peperino ;  some 
of  these  stones  being  from  four  to  five 
feet  square,  smooth,  and  apparently 
not  joined  by  any   cement;  though 
placed  with  such  skill  as  to  resemble 
one  entire  mass:    while  other  parts 
are   ill    built  with   rough    stones  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  were, 
perhaps,  hastily  collected  and  piled 
together  after  the  destructive  earth- 
quake of  the  year  6S.^     Oscan  cha- 
racters (as  already  mentioned)  may 
be  traced  on  several  of  these  stones. 
The  original  Walls  appear  to  have 
been  very  ancient ;  but,  as  they  were 

(6)  Antiquaries  suppose  tliat  the  Tombs  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pompeii,  on  the  sides  of  the 
Via  Domitiana^  contained,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  remains  of  those  persons  only 
who  nad  borne  high  offices  in  the  State. 

(c)  A  Sun.dial  of  marble  was  found  not 
far  aistant  flrom  the  Sentry-box,  on  the  out. 
aide  of  the  Walls  of  the  City. 
(d)  This  earthquake  is  noticed  by  Seneca: 


considerably  injured  by  Sylla,  in  the 
year  of    Rome   666,   and   probably 
suffered  again  during  iSha  civil   war 
between   Cesar   and   Pompey,    tbey 
must  have  undergone  many   lepar- 
ations  before  the  earthquake  alluded 
to.     They  were  fortified   by   square 
Towers,  three  stories  high,  and  prou 
vided  with  Sallyports.     The  Towers 
seem  to  have  been  placed  at  distances 
more  or  less  considerable  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  necessity  for 
defence  on  the  spot  where  they  stood.* 
Adjacent  to  the  Herculaneum  Gatc^ 
toward  the  west,  there  were  not  more 
than  an  hundred  feet  between  them  ; 
while,  on  the  east^n  side  of  the  Town, 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  two  to 
five  hundred  feet  apart.     The  interior 
side  of  the  Agger  is  provided  with 
Steps,  by  means  of  which  the  citizens 
ascended  to  its  summit. 

Herculaneum  Gate.     Pompeii  had 
four  principal  entrances',  which  stood 
I  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  now 
denominated  the  Herculaneum  Gate ; 
the  Sarnus,  or  Sea  Gate;  the  Isiaic  Gate 
(so  called  because  not  far  distant  from 
the  Temple  of  Isis):    and  the  Nola 
Gate;   all  of  which  entrances  seem 
to  have  been  devoid  of  architectural 
decorations  on  the  outside,  and  com- 
posed of  bricks  stuccoed.     The  Her- 
culaneum Gate  is  divided  into  three 
Archways :      the     middle     division, 
through    which   passes  the   Via  Do- 
mitiana,  appears   to  have    been    for 
carriages;   and   one  of  the  side  en- 
trances for   foot-passengers    coming 
into   the    City;    the  other  for  foot- 
passengers   going   out  of  it.       The 
centre   Arch  is  about  fourteen  En- 
glish feet  and  a  half  in   width,   and 
lofty  in   proportion ;    and    the   ade 
Arches  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  about  ten  feet  high.^ 

it  occurred  during  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Nera 

(e)  That,  near  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  is 
the  most  perfect ;  and  the  best  way  of  getting 
to  it  is  through  a  habitation  called  the  House 
of  the  Vestals. 

(g)  Another  Gate  has  been  discovered, 
making  five  in  all. 

(A)  On  this  Edifice  was  found  part  of  an 
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The  Via  DomUiana,  within  the  Gat8^ 
is  twenty-one  feet  broad,  ezclusiTe 
of  the  foot-ways;  including  them, 
thirty-three  feet;  and  comiats  of 
large  Tolcanic  stones  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  fixed  deep  in  a  particularly 
strong  cement. 

Inih  probably  the  post-house.  This 
is  the  first  building  on  the  right, 
within  the  Walls:  and  as  Augustus 
established  Posts,  or  what  was  tanta- 
mount, on  all  the  consular  roads  *,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  made  Pompeii  one 
of  the  stations,  this  edifice  probably  was 
a  Post-house;  as  Horses*  Bones  were 
found  in  the  Stables :  and  Rings  for 
fastening  up  horses,  with  three  Cars, 
and  several  pieces  of  iron,  shaped  like 
the  Tire  of  Wheels,  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  on  the  premises.  Che- 
quers were  painted  on  the  side  of  the 
principal  Door;  which  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  to  admit  carriages. 
Contiguous  to  this  Door  are  two 
Shops,  or  ratlier  Eating-rooms,  fitted 
up  with  the  necessary  appendages  to 
a  Traiteur's  kitchen.  The  building 
likewise  contains  a  Court-yard,  and 
Chambers  of  various  dimensions,  a 
small  Portico,  and  an  inner  Court, 
from  which  is  a  descent  into  an  ex- 
tensive vaulted  cellar.^  On  a  pilas- 
ter of  this  building  is  a  Talisman, 
roughly  sculptured,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  considered,  by  the  Pom- 
Inscription,  implying  that  Gladiatorial  Com- 
bate,  and  a  Chase,  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  likewise  that  the  seats 
for  spectators  would  be  shaded  by  awnings. 

(0  It  does  not,  however,  seem  certain  that 
there  was  a  consular  road  through  Pompeii 
before  the  days  of  Domitian ;  though  the 
Via  Appia  passed  near  it,  in  the  way  flrom 
Capua  to  Nola. 

{k)  The  Inn,  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearty  obliterated,  belonged  to  a  person 
named  Albinus. 

(/)  Talismans  usually  represent  Birds,  Tor. 
totses.  Dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronse. 

The  belief  of  the  power  of  Amulets,  or 
Charms,  prev^ed  in  the  time  of  Umaeti 
thus  Moly  is  used  bjr  Ulysses,  as  a  preserv. 
ative  aMinst  fascination. 

(m)  Cofl^  is  a  native  of  Africa,' simposed 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Oreau  and 
Romans;  and  not  being  mentioned  by  any 
European  Writers  engaged  in  the  Crusades, 


peiani,  as  a  preaervative  against  that 
species  of  fascination  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graeda, 
the  AfoT  Occhio.^  The  Pompeiani 
believed  many  persons  were  afflicted 
with  an  Evil  Eye^  and  thought  it 
impossible,  unless  guarded  by  a  Talis- 
man, to  be  looked  at  by  those  persons 
with  impunity.  The  present  inha- 
bitants of  Magna  Graeda  indulge  a 
similar  belief;  and  the  dealer  in 
Amulets  at  Naples  enjoys  as  much 
custom  as  did  the  dealer  in  Talismans 
at  Pompeii. 

Building  on  the  left,  commordy  called 
a  Coffee-}umse  " ;  but  more  prc^bly  a 
ThermopoUumt  or  Shop  for  warm  cfe- 
coctions*  Here  we  find  a  Stove ;  and 
likewise  a  marble  Dresser,  with  marks 
upon  it,  evidently  made  either  by 
cups  or  glasses;  and  consequently 
the  contents  of  these  cups,  or  glasses, 
when  spilt,  must  have  been  corrosive  / 
but  what  this  corrosive  liquid  was,  is 
unknown.  In  the  Shop  were  found 
three  small  Shelves,  placed  precisely 
like  those  which  hold  liqueurs  in 
Neapolitan  coffee-houses.  Shops  of 
the  same  description  seem  to  have 
abounded  in  Pompeii;  and  were  all 
provided  with  a  stove,  and  a  dresser, 
for  cups,  &c.  As  they  furnished 
stewed  meat,  and  probably  soup,  (for 
may  not  warm  decoctions  be  thus 
interpreted?)    they    appear  to   have 

it  seems  to  have  been  equally  unknown  in 
Syria,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  is  found  wild,  from  Caffli,  tiie 
south  province  of  Marea,  in  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile:  and  was  first  brought 
from  Arabia  into  Europe  about  the  mi^e 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  used  at 
Orand  Cairo  eariy  in  the  sixteenth  centurv ; 
and  first  mentioned  in  the  west  of  Europe  by 
a  Gennan  traveller,  who  returned  from  Syria 
in  157a  Pietro  della  Valle.  a  Venetian,  says, 
in  a  letter  of  his,  that  he  mtended  bringing 
»ome  of  it  to  Venice,  where  he  thought  it 
was  unknown.  This  berry,  which  has  now 
made  its  way  through  the  whole  civilised 
world,  was  first  brought  into  France  duriQg 
the  year  16M;  and  in  1671,  a  eofito-houae 
was  opened  at  Marseilles.  In  1662,  Daniel 
Edwards,  an  English  Merchant,  brought  with 
him,  from  Turisev,  a  Oredc  servant  who  un. 
derstood  the  method  of  roasting  and  r***^ 
coffte :  and  this  servant  was  the  flist 
who  sold  it  puUiciy  in  London. 
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•niwered  the  purpose  of  the  Re- 
staurants of  the  present  day.  Hard 
drinkers,  according  to  many  opinions, 
resorted  to  them:  in  whidi  case  we 
may  conclude  they  were  provided 
with  spirits.  Vomits  (sometimes 
taken  by  the  Ancients,  that  they 
might  afterwards  do  justice  to  a  good 
dinner),  are  likewise  supposed  to  have 
been  sold  here. 

Hottse  of  the  Vestals*    This  Edifice, 
composed  of  two  distinct  habitations, 
seems  to  have  been  improperly  named, 
as  it  was  evidently  the  abode  of  two 
families;   friends,   perhaps;    because 
we  see,  on  the  threshold  of  the  se- 
cond habitation,  tlie  hospitable  word 
<«  Salvb,"    (Welcome!)  wrought  in 
Mosaic.'*     The   first  apartment   has 
an  open  Quadrangle,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  chamber  where  archives 
are  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  ; 
and  on  each  side  is  a  Room,  probably 
lor  the  reception  of  clients,  &c.   at 
daybreak,  according  to  the  Pompeian 
custom.    The  second  Apartment  con- 
sists of  a  Bathing-room,  and  a  Bed- 
chamber ornamented  with  Paintings ; 
a  dressing-room,  a  Library,  a  Gallery, 
a  Saloon  ;  and  beyond  these,  a  Lara- 
riuni,  with  a  place  for  the  sacred  fire 
in  its  centre,  and  three  recesses  in  its 
walls.      Here   the  mysteries   of  the 
Bona  Dea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
celebrated,  and  sacrifices   offered   to 
the  Lares  Familiares.       The   Door- 
sill  of  one  of  these  rooms  is  decorated 
with  two  serpents  ^  also  wrought  in 
Mosaic :    a  Room  of  very  small  di- 
mensions  has,  in   the   centre   of  its 
pavement,  a  Labyrinth,  or  table  for 
playing  at  an  ancient  game  ;  and  the 
Pavement  of  another  room  exhibits  a 
Cornucopia.       The    Skeletons   of   a 
Man  and  a  Dog,  a  silver  Crescent 
(perhaps  a   talisman),    with   several 
Gold    Ornaments    for    ladies,    were 
found  here:    and  behind  the  house 

(n)  The  Pompeiuis  seem  to  have  looked 

ypon  Serpents  as  tutelar  Genii;  and  rcpre^ 

jsentations  of  Serpents,  often  found  painted 

}n  ^e  bouses,  and  likewise  in  the  streets  of 

Pompeiif  where  they  cross  each  other,  are 

f bought  to  have  been  considered  as  Amulets 


were  disentombed  ten  human  skele-* 
tons,  one  of  them  having  four  rings 
on  the  same  finger,  four  ear-rings,  a 
necklace,  two  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments'all  of  Gold,  Silver  Coins,  « 
Silver  Ring,  and  a  Bronze  Lantern. 

AnatomKal  Theatre*  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals,  has 
a  large  Atrium,  terminated  by  a  Gar- 
den ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium 
is  a  range  of  Rooms.  Here  were 
found  above  forty  Chirurgical  In^ru- 
ments ;  some  resembling  those  of  mo<- 
dem  times,  and  others,  of  which  the 
use  is  now  unknown.** 

Ponderarium,  or  Custom-Jteuae*  A 
spacious  door. way  leads  into  a  Court, 
where  Steelyards  were  found,  and 
leaden  Weights  in  large  numbers.  A 
Weight  representing  the  bead  of  Mer- 
cury ,  and  weighing  twenty-two  ounces, 
was  also  found  here. 

The  Edifice  consisted  of  two  spa- 
cious Courts  and  a  Cabinet ;  and  in  the 
Back-court,  which  is  not  paved,  were 
discovered  two  Skeletons  of  horses, 
with  three  bronze  bells  attached  to  the 
neck  of  each;  remains  of  Hamess^; 
and  part  of  a  two -wheeled  Carriage. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Houses 
on  the  right,  from  the  Inn  which  be- 
longed to  Albinus  to  the  buildings 
opposite  the  Ponderarium,  are  merely 
piles  of  ruins :  among  them,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  the  House  of 
Caius  Ceius ;  which  stands  opposite  to 
a  Fountain,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
soldiers.  It  seems  to  have  comprised 
Baths ;  probably  (from  its  vicinity  to 
the  sea)  salt-water  baths.  The  part  of 
Pompeii  on  which  tlie  House  stands 
contained  subterranean  Structures, 
wherein  the  Pompeiani  are  supposed 
to  have  assembled  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  during  very  hot,  or  rainy 
weather;  and  this  description  of  build- 
ing, called  a  Crypto  Porticus,  was 
usually  embellished  with  columns,  and 

capable  of  counteracting  that  species  of  faa- 
cination  now  called  the  Mar  Occhio. 

ifi)  This  Edifice  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  leaden  Weights ;  some  of  which 
exhibit  an  Inscription  implying,  "  that  those 
who  pay  will  be  served.^' 
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furnished  with  baths  and  reservoir 
ibr  water.  Facing  the  Ponderarium 
a  Path  led  to  the  sea,  through  a  Crypto 
Porticus ;  and  merchandise,  when  un- 
shipped, probably  came  through  this 
Path  to  be  weighed. 

Soap  Mantfactory*  On  the  lef^ 
and  contiguous  to  the  Ponderarium,  is 
a  Shop  which,  judging  by  the  mate- 
rials discovered  there,  seems  to  have 
been  a  Soap  manuFactory ;  and  beyond 
it  are  two  of  the  Shops  for  warm  de- 
coctions, &c.' 

House  of  the  Danzatrici.  Painted 
on  tlie  Walls  of  the  open  Quadrangle 
here,  were  found  four  figures  of  Dan> 
zatrici  (equal  in  merit  with  those  of 
the  Villa  Suburbana),  and  another 
Painting  which  represents  a  Brood  of 
Ducks  swimming  in  a  Pool  of  Water, 
Buildings,  a  Garden,  Cypress  trees^ 
and  a  Youth  dancing.  At  the  end  of 
the  interior  Apartment  is  the  Lara- 
rium  ;  and  to  the  left  of  that,  a  Bed- 
chamber, decorated  with  Paintings  of 
two  juvenile  Deities,  a  Genius  holding 
a  Vase  for  perfumes,  Warriors  on 
Horseback  pursuing  fugitive  Dam- 
sels, Dancers,  and  Bacchantes.  This 
House  stands  in  a  Vicoletto,  or  Lane, 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and 
adjoining  another  Edifice  embellished 
with  Mosaics,  and  Paintings  of  Egyp- 
tian Deities,  and  therefore  called,  by 
the  excavators,  the  House  of  Isis. 
The  beautiful  little  bronze  Statue  of 
Apollo,  with  silver  strings  to  his  Lyre, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
was  found  in  the  Lane  above  men- 
tioned. 

Public  Baking-house.  This  Build- 
ing, which  stands  on  the  left  side  of 

(p)  Id  one  of  these  shops  was  found  a  box 
with  a  lid ;  probably  a  Till ;  as  the  centre  of 
the  lid  has  a  hole  In  it,  apparently  made  to 
receive  money. 

iq)  The  ancients,  according  to  Cluverius, 
were  accustomed  to  boil  their  wines :  and,  if 
60,  stoves  in  wine  shops  must  have  been  re. 
quisite. 

(r)  This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con. 
tained  an  aviary  for  rare  and  beautifUl  sing- 
ing birds. 

\s)  We  arc  told  that  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies  sat  in  chairs  during  dinner;  while  the 
men  reclined  on  IViclinia :  and  hence,  at  the 


the  Via  Domitiana^  contains  four 
Corn-mills,  a  small  Stable  for  the  don- 
keys, who  were  blindfolded,  and  em- 
ployed in  grinding  corn,  the  Oven  for 
baking  bread,  &c..  Vases  for  water, 
and  Amphorae  for  fiour.  Heaps  of 
Corn  were  likewise  found  here.  The 
donkeys  and  horses  employed  in  Magna 
Greecia  for  turning  com -mills  are  still 
blindfolded;  and  the  Oven  in  this 
Baking  house  varies  so  little  from 
those  made  at  present,  that  it  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  restored  to 
its  pristine  use. 

House  of  Cams  Sallusi.  Leading 
to  the  Quadrangle  of  this  Mansion 
(one  of  the  largest  in  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana') is  a  Shop,  which  was  found 
furnished  with  Stoves,  Shelves  (pro- 
bably intended  to  hold  measures  for 
liquids),  Dressers,  and  six  Amphorae 
fixed  into  them.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Eating-house,  where 
national  dishes  were  cooked,  and  sold 
to  the  common  people:  perhaps  the 
Amphorae  held  wine^,  oil,  salt-fish, 
and  olives :  and  as  this  Shop  commu- 
nicated with  the  House  of  Sallust,  it 
probably  was  the  custom  at  Pompeii, 
as  it  now  is  in  several  towns  of  Magna 
Graecia,  for  land  proprietors  to  sell 
their  wine  and  oil,  not  only  wholesale 
but  retail.  The  Residence  of  Sallust 
appears  to  have  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented. A  Fountain  of  peculiar 
beauty  adorned  the  Quadrangle ;  and 
opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  was  a 
small  Flower  Garden *",  in  which  the 
Tricttnium  for  summer  dinners  still 
remains.'  To  the  right  of  the  Quad- 
rangle were  the  Private  Apartments 
for  the  Females  of  the  Family ;  the 

Lectifttemiura,  that  couches  were  prepared 
for  the  male,  and  chairs  for  the  feinale  Di. 
vinities.  Admitting  all  this,  the  Triclinium  in 
the  Garden  which  made  part  of  Sallust's  Bfan- 
sion  must  have  been  appropriated  to  the  men 
of  the  family  only;  for  although  the  Column 
whereon  the  Mensa  was  fixed,  the  Triclinium, 
and  the  Garden,  are  all  nearly  in  their  origi- 
nal  state,  no  space  for  placing  chairs  round 
the  Mensa  is  discoverable.  Judging,  how. 
ever,  by  ancient  paintings,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  Master  and  Mistress  of  a  umily, 
when  dining  together  in  private,  both  rccUnod. 
on  a  IViclinium. 
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entrance  to  which  was  through  a  nar- 
row  passage,  with  a  door,  having  in- 
terior curtains  at  the  end.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  these  Apartments  is  a  Court, 
surrounded  by  eight   Columns,  and 
giving  light  to  the  Bed-chambers,  the 
Banqueting-room,  a  small  Kitchen,  a 
Hot  Bath,  &c.    These  Rooms  exhibit 
tolerably    well-preserved    Paintings, 
namely,  Diana  and  Actseon  ^  £uropa 
— Phryxus  and  Helle— Mars,  Venus, 
and  Cupid.     The  Room  which  con- 
tains the  last-named  Picture  is  beau- 
tifully paved  with   African  marbles; 
and  Paintings,  alfEncauao,  may  be 
seen  on  the  Wall  of  the  Court  near  the 
entrance  to  this  Room.     The  House 
of  Sal  lust  appears  to  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  Ancients,  immediately 
after  the  eruption  of  79 ;  and  modern 
excavators  have  consequently  found 
but  little  portable  wealth  remaining 
within  its  walls,  a  bronze  Hind  (from 
the  mouth  of  which  passed  the  water 
of  the  Impluvium)  and  bronze  Kitchen 
Utensils  excepted.     In  a  neighbour- 
ing Lane  was  discovered  the  Skeleton 
of  a  Lady,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Mistress  of  the  Mansion,  with  Three 
other   Skeletons,  according   to  sup- 
position those  of  her   Servants.     A 
small  quantity  of  Money,   a    Silver 
Mirror   (which,  as  before  observed, 
Grecian  ladies  always  carried  about 
them),  Intagli,  set  in  gold  rings,  a 
Pair  of  Ear-rings,  a  Necklace  com- 
posed of  gold  chains,  and  five  Gold 
Bracelets,  were,  according  to  report, 
found  among  these  Skeletons. 

Beyond  the  House  of  Sallust,  in  the 
same  line,  are  a  Farrier* s  shop,  where 
several  articles  requisite  for  his  trade 
were  found ;  a  second  Public  Baking' 
h&use,  much  larger  and  better  con- 
structed than  the  first,  and  provided 
with  a  stable  for  beasts  of  burden ; 
and  another  for  those  destined  to  turn 
the  Corn-mills;  four  of  which,  still 
remain  on  the  premises;  as  do  large 
Amphorae,  wherein  corn  and  flour 
were  found.  This  part  of  the  Town 
Jikewise  contains  a  House  supposed  to 
Aave  been  the  abode  of  a  Ballet  Mas- 


ter ;  because  it  is  decorated  with  finea- 
cos  representing  Musical  Instruments, 
and  Theatrical  Scenery ;  and  also  be- 
cause a  piece  of  iron,  which  apparent!  j 
belonged  to  a  musical  instrument,  was 
discovered  here.  This  House  con- 
tained other  frescos ;  and  among  them 
was  Dido  abandoned  by  .£neas:  it 
likewise  contained  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  elegant  bronze  and  glass  Uten- 
sils ;  a  handsome  Vase  of  Alabaster ; 
a  Table  of  Porphyry;  and  a  small 
Statue  of  a  youth  resting  on  one  of  the 
Dii  Termini :  its  Quadrangle  displays 
a  Painting  of  two  Serpents  twined 
round  an  Altar,  above  which  is  a  La- 
rarium. 

House  of  Julius  Pdybius.  This 
Edifice  stands  on  the  right,  in  the  Via 
Domitiana;  and,  judging  by  the  Che- 
quers painted  on  its  wall,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  a  public  Hotel.  The 
Building  is  capacious,  and  communi- 
cated with  six  shops :  it  had  two  en- 
trances from  the  Via  Domitiana  :  and 
the  Arcades  into  which  the  sleeping 
rooms  opened  were  evidently  glazed, 
during  cold  weather.  Large  Cande- 
labra of  Bronze,  a  Steelyard,  leaden 
Weights,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
were  found  here. 

CkymisCs  and  Druggist*s  Shoju 
Central  between  the  Vict  Domitiana 
and  anpther  street,  is  this  Shop ;  which 
exhibit^  for  its  sign,  a  Serpent  devour- 
ing the  pine-fruit :  and  as  the  serpent 
is  an  emblem  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, and  the  pine-fruit  of  death, 
perhaps  this  sign  was  meant  to  show 
that  the  two  former  may  sometimes 
discomfit  the  latter. 

Restaurant  of  Fortunatus,  The 
excavation  of  this  part  of  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana terminates  here :  and  contigu- 
ous to  the  Restaurant  was  a  Baking- 
house. 

Residence  of  the  Ediie  Pansa.  On 
the  left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and 
leading  to  the  Public  Baths,  is  this 
House,  the  sole  completely  insulated 
habitation  yet  disentombed  at  Pom- 
peii, and  surrounded  by  streets,  to 
which  its  Shops,  seven   in   number. 
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had  each  an  entrance.  The  House 
is  large,  and  handsomely  decorated 
with  marbles  and  mosaics.  It  displays 
an  open  Atrium  paved  with  marble ; 
and  beyond  this,  a  Peristyle,  ap- 
proached by  Steps,  embellished  with 
Columns,  and  having  a  Reservoir  for 
fish  in  its  centre.  On  the  right  are 
sleeping  rooms;  and  in  an  angle  of 
the  Edifice  is  an  Apartment  with  a 
Kitchen  Fireplace,  similar  to  those 
now  seen  in  the  kitdiens  of  Magna 
Graecia.  The  paintings  of  this  Apart- 
ment (which,  by  the  by,  are  wretch- 
edly executed)  represent  a  Cook  sa- 
crificing eatables  on  an  altar;  near 
which  are  the  Head  of  a  Wild  Boar, 
a  Ham,  Bacon,  and  a  Moruna^  fas- 
tened to  a  spit.  According  to  report. 
Five  Skeletons  of  Females,  with  gold 
ear-rings,  were  discovered  on  these 
premises;  as  were  several  Culinary 
Utensils,  both  of  silver  and  bronze ; 
two  gold  Coins  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Nero ;  a  ring ;  a  few  silver  and  cop- 
per Coins ;  a  silver  Vase,  the  handle 
of  which  represents  the  head  of  Pan  ; 
two  Wings  of  Bronze,  beautifully 
worked  ;  Lamps  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  three  Candelabra,  one  of  them 
being  deemed  the  most  estimable  in 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  :  it  stands 
on  the  table  of  the  second  room  con- 
taining  small  bronzes.  Two  large 
Coppers  (in  one  of  which  was  the 
Group  of  Bacchus  and  a  little  Faun, 
wrapped  round  with  linen,)  were 
likewise  discovered  in  the  House  of 
Pansa. 

Not   far    hence    stands   the    shop 

(0  The  Moruna,  caHed  Morena  in  Italian, 
and  reported  to  be  a  breed  of  fish  between  the 
land  and  sea  viper,  is  armed  with  a  sort  of 
spear  on  iu  head ;  which  spear,  if  touched,  is 
venomous,  and  particularly  distinguishes  the 
Moruna  nrom  the  Lamprey.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  too  prone  to  sacrifice  to 
gluttony,  kept  their  fishes  of  every  description 
alive  in  reservoirs,  till  the  moment  when  they 
were  wanted  for  table;  and  the  Moruna, 
highly  prized  by  epicures,  was  kept  in  a  re< 
servoir  of  sea  and  fresh  water  mixed ;  because 
it  is  supposed  to  require  this  mixture;  and 
sometimes,  as  we  are  told,  it  was  fed  with 
human  flesh  (that  of  slaves),  in  order  to  aug- 
ment its  bulk  and  flavour. 


wherein  the  Colours  for  Fresco  Faint- 
ing, now  in  the  Studii  at  Naples,  were 
found. 

House  of  the  Dramatic  Poet,  This 
is  one  of  tlie  most  expensively  and 
elegantly  adorned  private  dwellings 
yet  brought  to  view  at  Pompeii.  It 
stands  in  a  Street  to  the  left  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  and  is  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Public  Baths.  A  narrow  Ves- 
tibule, on  the  Walls  of  which  are 
Frescos,  leads  to  an  open  Quadrangle, 
with  the  customary  reservoir  for  rain 
water  in  its  centre;  and  when  this 
house  was  excavated  in  1825,  a  Mo- 
saic Pavement  displayed,  close  to  the 
Gate  of  Entrance,  tiie  Figure  of  a 
Dog  chained;  and  under  this  guar- 
dian of  the  premises  were  the  words 
<«  Cave  Canem.""  On  the  Wall  of 
the  Quadrangle  (to  the  right,  and 
near  the  entrance),  were  found  Pic- 
tures supposed  to  represent  Thetis 
and  Achilles,  the  latter  as  a  Child !  — 
the  Restitution  of  Helen  to  Mene- 
laus,  the  former  being  accompanied 
by  Victory !  —  and  the  Parting  Inter- 
view between  Achilles  and  Briseis,  by 
far  the  finest  ancient  picture  known 
to  be  in  existence  !  The  lower  part  is 
grievously  mutilated;  but  the  heads 
(all  of  which  are  superb,  and  especially 
that  of  Briseis,)  have  escaped  injury. 
Artists  (who  alone  are  competent  to 
appreciate  works  of  art)  class  this  ex- 
quisite Fresco  with  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Raphael.^  On  the  Wall  to 
the  left,  was  found  a  picture  of  Venus, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  and  a  Dove  at  her  feet,  hold- 

(«)  It  was  not  imusual  to  see  the  figure  of 
a  barking  Dog  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Lares; 
and  the  Statues  of  these  Household  Divin. 
ities  were  often  clothed  with  Dog's  skins: 
perhaps,  therefore,  the  Dog  in  question  may 
nave  some  reference  to  these  customs. 

(9)  The  parting  Interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis  has  been  removed  to  Naples,  ex. 
cept  the  Head  of  one  of  the  Myrmidons,  and 
the  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Female.  All  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  removed,  except 
the  Lower  Part  of  the  Figure  of  Venus  with 
the  Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of 
Figures  in  the  Saloon :  the  Mosaic  of  the 
Dog  is  also  removed  to  Naples. 
A  A  4 
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mg  in  its  beak  t  Sprig  of  Myrtle! 
,Tbe   Female   Figures  in  these  6ne 
specimens  of  ancient  painting  have, 
on  what  is  now  called  the  wedding 
finger,  Intagli,  or  Camei,  set  in  Rings 
of  the  Roman  fashion,  and  supposed 
to  be  family  emblems;  consequently 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  Figure  are 
Portraits.     On  this  side  of  the  Quad- 
rangle was  found  a  Painting  which 
represents    Daedalus    flying    toward 
Magna  Graecia,  and  Icarus  submerged 
in  the  .^^ean  Sea ;  although  a  Marine 
Deity  endeavours  to  save  him.     On 
this  side  likewise  are  several  small 
Rooms,    decorated    with    Paintings. 
One  Room   contains  the  represent- 
ation of  a  Combat  between  Warriors 
on  foot,  and  Amazons  in  Cars;  the 
Ibrmer    of  whom    are    discomfited. 
Below  the  Frieze,  one  of  the  Nereides 
is  represented  riding  on   a   Marine 
Bull.     Another   Room   displays  an 
Amorino  fishing,  and  presenting  the 
produce  of  his  labour  to  Venus  — 
Ariadne  abandoned  —  and  Narcissus. 
In  a  Room,  called  the  Library,  are 
Marine  Views  —  Land  Views— and 
Scrolls  of  Papyri  with  Greek  Charac- 
ters written  on  them ;  all  painted  on 
the  Walls.     Scenic  Masks  make  part 
of  the  decorations  of  these  rooms.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Quadrangle 
was  found  a  Painting  which  represents 
a  Slave  reading  a  Scroll  before   six 
auditors;  two  of  whom,  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  seem  to  encourage  him :  and 
it  is  conjectured   that  the  Slave  was 
intended  to  personify  Terence;  though, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  is  Orestes  listening 
to  the  oracle,  which  enjoins  him  to  re- 
venge his  father's  death.    This  Quad- 
rangle (or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  Exedra)  exhibited  in  its  Pavement, 
the  most  beautiful    ancient    Mosaic 
hitherto  discovered  :  it  appears  to  re- 
present the  Rehearsal  of  a  Drama^ ; 
and  is  composed  of  several  Figures, 

(tv)   This  Mosaic  has  been  removed  to 
Naples. 
(x)  The  Canonico  de  Jorio,  in  his  new  and 


aoDOong  whom  aits  an  old  Mao, 
cled  by  six  persons ;  one  being 
pletely  masked;  another  (aided  by>a 
domestic)  is  on  the  point  of  being 
masked ;  a  third  is  in  the  act  of  takiajg 
off  her  mask  ;  perhaps  to  ask  the  old 
man  for  anotlier ;  and  a  fourth,  though 
apparently  disposed  to  put  on   her 
mask,  seems  listening  to  what  passes. 
Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is  a  Peristyle, 
environed  by  Columns  with  Capitais 
of  a  novel  and  handsome  description  ; 
and  terminated  by  a  Larmium,  where- 
in are  Niches  for  the  Lares  and  other 
tutelary  deities  of  the  family.     This 
Lararium   was  enclosed   with    Iron 
Rails,  or  Chains ;  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible.     A  small  Statue  of  Bac- 
chus* was  discovered  in  the  Lararium. 
The  Exedra  is  on  the  right  of  the 
Peristyle,  and  was  found  decorated 
with  Paintings  of  Genii,  flying   Fi- 
gures,   Arabesques,    a    Bird's    Nest 
filled    with    Infant    Loves,  &c.   &c. 
This  Edifice  had  two   Stories;  and 
two  Shops  (into   one    of  which  an 
upper  room  has  fallen   down)  com- 
municated with  the  Vestibule.    In  the 
upper  story  were  found,  according  to 
report,  fragments  of  a  superb  Head  of 
Bacchus,  with  other  Figures,  in  Mo- 
saic ;  broken,  perhaps,  by  a  previous 
excavation  to  that  of  1825  :  for  im- 
mediately after  Pompeii  was  buried  in 
79,  efforts  were  evidently  made  to  find 
and  disentomb  the  House  in  question ; 
but  these  efforts  proved  fruitless ;  al- 
though the  ancient  excavators  arrived 
within  two  paces  of  their  object ;  as 
appeared   from  a    hillock    of    earth, 
mingled   with   human    bones,    which 
had  certainly  been  dug  up  and   ex- 
amined; and  which  was  found,  by  the 
modern  excavators,  close  to  the  House. 
In  these  premises  were  likewise  dis- 
covered four  Bracelets,  two  Necklaces, 
and  two  ear-rings,  of  gold ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  gold  Chains  for  an 
adult,  beautifully   executed :    others 

excellent  account  of  Pompeii,  calls  this  Statue 
a  Faun. 
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small,  and  equally  elegant,  for  a  child ; 
£mu*  Annulets,  one  of  which  (in  the 
form  of  a  Serpent)  weighs  seven 
ounces;  an  Intaglio  set  in  a  large 
Ring ;  and  two  Coins :  all  these  ar- 
ticles being  gold.  Forty-two  silver 
coins ;  various  Utensils  of  pottery  and 
bronze ;  a  Portable  Stove,  unique  in 
point  of  shape,  and  a  magnificent 
bronze  Lamp,  were  likewise  found 
here.  The  Picture  supposed  to  re- 
present Terence  reading  a  Scroll,  the 
Mosaic  which  exhibits  the  Rehearsal 
of  a  Drama,  the  Scenic  Masks,  the 
Statue  of  Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of 
a  Head  of  that  deity  in  Mosaic,  are 
indications  that  this  House  belonged 
to  a  Dramatic  Writer. 

Public  Baths.  These  Baths  were 
excavated  in  1824,  and  had  six  en- 
trances; that  through  which  visiters 
are  conducted,  at  present,  o)>ens  into 
a  covered  Vestibule,  leading  to  an 
Atrium  provided  with  Seats  made 
of  lava:  and  in  the  Walls  above 
these  Seats  are  holes  where  wooden 
Clothes*-pegs  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inserted.  On  the  right  of  the 
Gate  of  Entrance  to  the  Atrium 
is  the  Tepidarium,  a  large  oblong 
Hall,  with  a  Cove  Ceiling  stuccoed 
in  compartments,  the  decorations  of 
which  are  Bassi  Rilievi  in  stucco,  so 
beautifully  executed,  that  one  cannot 
help  regretting  how  few  ceilings  at 
Pompeii  have  bitlierto  been  found 
perfect.  In  the  Walls  are  Niches  of 
an  unusual  description,  ornamented 
with  Small  Figures,  called  Atlantic 
perhaps  because  their  posture  re- 
sembles that  in  which  Atlas  is  re- 
presented as  supporting  the  heavens. 
Some  of  tlicse  Niches  held  Lamps ; 
and  others  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained essences,  and  scented  oils,  for 
anointing  the  bathers :  this  Apart- 
ment, therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  a  Tejndarium,  but  likewise 

(y)  This  kind  of  macliine,  stUI  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Rome  for  wanning 
halls  and  antechambers,  is  called,  in  Italian, 
a  Braciere  ;  and  the  substance,  burnt  in  it, 
is  called  CarboncUa. 


an  Unctuarium.  Here  is  a  Skylight 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ceiling ;  and 
here  also  are,  an  immense  Brazier  ^ 
of  bronze,  elegantly  shaped,  and  orna- 
mentid  with  a  little  Ox  in  Alto  Ri- 
lievo  (perhaps  Apis),  and  two  benches 
of  bronze  on  which  are  engraved  the 
letters  — 

M.    NIGIDIVS   VACCVL   A.   F.   8. 

Adjoining  to  the  Tejndarium  is  the 
Ctttidarium,  which  contains  at  the 
upper  end,  raised  on  steps  of  marble^ 
a  spacious  oblong  Bath,  of  the  same 
material,  for  hot  water.  The  Walls 
are  lined  with  Flues,  for  the  admission 
of  steam ;  and  under  the  whole  of  the 
Pavement  is  a  Cavity,  also  made  for 
the  admission  of  steam.  The  great 
Furnace  communicated  with  this  ca- 
vity; and  the  Passages  whence  the 
steam  passed  under  the  Pavement^ 
and  into  the  Flues,  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable. In  a  Niche  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  apartment  is  the  Lacom- 
cum,  ornamented  by  a  superb  Basin 
(the  Labrum),  formed  out  of  one 
block  of  white  marble;  and  having 
in  its  centre  a  Jet-dCeau,  from  which 
issued  boiling  water.  An  Inscription 
on  the  edge  of  this  Basin  announces 
the  name  of  tlie  person  who,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Augustals,  superintended 
the  work,  and  paid  for  it  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sestertii.  *  The  Ceilings 
which  is  coved,  and  elegantly  stuC* 
coed,  has  three  large  Apertures  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to  temper 
the  beat  when  it  became  excessive; 
and  in  the  Wall,  above  the  Jet'd*eaut 
are  two  small  Apertures,  likewise  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  Atrium,  which, 
judging  by  the  Clothes*-pegs,  seems 
to  have  served  as  an  Apodyteriuffi,  or 
Undressing-room,  is  the  Frigidarium, 
an  elegant  circular  Edifice,  with 
Niches  in  its  walls,  and  in  its  Dome 

(z)  One  sestertius  is  supposed  to  have 
l>een  equivalent  to  about  tlirec  English  far- 
things. 
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one  Skylight,  which,  Hke  all  the  sky- 
lights found  in  these  Baths,  was  made 
with  large  squares  of  excellent  glass. 
The  Frigidanuni  contains  a  spacious 
circular  Bath  of  marble  ;  and  behind 
this  Edifice  is  a  Peristyle,  which  was 
encompassed  by  covered  Porticoes. 
The  Chamber  destined  for  the  person 
who  superintended  the  Airnace,  and 
that  which  contained  the  immense 
coppers  of  hot,  tepid,  and  cold  water, 
ftmr  the  use  of  the  Baths,  together  with 
the  Reservoir  by  which  these  coppers 
were  supplied,  may  all  be  discovered ; 
as  may  the  spot  where  tlie  water  was 
boiled.  The  Reservoir  is  incrusted 
with  stalactites.  Above  diirteen  hun- 
dred creUi  cotia  Lamps,  all  of  the  same 
ute  and  form,  for  only  one  wick  eadi; 
an  Amulet ;  a  Till  in  creta  cotia  ;  two 
Pknes  of  Glass,  fixed  into  bronze 
frames,  and  a  considerdl>le  number 
of  broken  panes,  some  of  tliem 
being  convex;  a  Sword  with  an 
ivory  handle;  and  several  other 
things,  interesting  to  antiquaries, 
were  found  on  these  premises,  which 
likewise  exhibit  a  Set  rf  tmatt  Batht, 
'«nranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
already  described.  Fragments  of  an 
Equestrian  Bronze  Statue  of  mode* 
rate  workmanship,  and  a  Skeleton, 
near  which  lay  sixty  silver  coins,  were 
also  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  Public  Baths  is  a  small 
oblong  Piazza,  lately  excavated :  three 
of  its  sides  are  environed  with  Work- 
shops, Magazines,  and  Dwelling- 
bouses  :  and  that  end  from  which 
there  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  dei  Mer- 
curii,  seems  to  have  been  provided 
with  a  wide  Portico;  where,  on  a 
remaining  Square  pillar,  were  found 
Frescos  apparently  intended  as  Signs, 
to  announce  the  Fuller's  trade,  exer- 
cised in  this  Place.  One  of  the 
Frescos  represents  three  large  Vases, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  Man 
standing  in  each,  and  washing  soiled 
woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
them.  In  the  same  Picture  is  a 
Female,  probably  meant  as  the  Mis- 


tress of  the  concern,  seated,  and  over- 
looking her  workmen.  Above  this 
Picture  is  another,  which  represents 
a  Man  in  the  act  of  scouring  a  woollen 
garment,  shaped  like  the  Toga,  and 
hung  on  a  rail :  and  in  the  same  Pic- 
ture is  a  Man  carrying  the  Skeleton 
Frame,  called,  in  Italian,  an  AsciU' 
gapanni,  and  still  used  for  drying 
Unen.  The  Man  is  represented  as 
having  put  it  over  his  head  and 
shoulders :  he  likewise  carries  a  small 
Vase  for  CarboneUa.  On  another 
side  of  the  Pillar  was  found  a  Fresco 
which  represents  a  Press,  with  shelves, 
to  hold  woollen  clotli  (perhaps  linen 
also),  and  surmounted  by  the  Engine 
for  pressing  it;  which  Engine  re- 
sembles those  now  used  to  extract  oil 
from  baskets  of  bruised  olives.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Piazza  is  an 
ancient  apparatus  for  Washing ;  which 
consists  of  four  large  shallow  Basins 
to  hold  water,  wherein  the  labourers 
evidently  stood,  to  cleanse  soiled 
woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
them.  Steps  lead  down  into  these 
Basins :  and  here,  likewise,  are  two 
small  rinsing  Basins;  Slanting 
Stones,  on  which  linen  appears  to 
have  been  beaten,  and  washed  with 
the  hands;  a  large  Flat  Piece  of 
Marble,  whereon  linen  garments 
were  probably  soaped ;  and  five  small 
oblong  Partitions,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  those  persons  represented  on 
the  Square  pillar,  who  stood  in  wash- 
ing tubs,  or  rather  coppers  of  water, 
containing  solid  garments,  which  they 
trod  upon,  in  order  to  clean  them. 
The  Frescos  on  this  square  Pillar, 
showing  how  woollen  garments  were 
washed,  excite  peculiar  interest ;  be- 
cause they  present  an  image  of  high 
antiquity :  for,  in  very  remote  ages, 
tlie  manner  of  washing  was  different 
from  the  method  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  after  linen  came  into 
general  use;  as  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, that  in  his  time  garments  were 
washed  by  being  trodden  upon  with 
tlie  feet,  in  marble  Basins,  or  Cisterns, 
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called  wXwot  or  fiodpot  *  :  and  woollen 
garments  are  still  washed  in  Magna 
Graecia,  by  being  trodden  upon  in 
cisterns  of  water.     One  of  the  Shops 
in  this  Piazza  contains  an  Oven,  with 
three   Tubes,  for  the  evaporation  of 
smoke.     In  another  Shop,  or  Maga- 
zine, was  found  a  glutinous  substance, 
probably  Fuller's  Earth ;  and  on  this 
side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  spot  where  the 
Fuller's    Press,    represented  on   the 
square   Pillar,  seems  to  have  stood. 
Adjoining  the  Portico  was  a  Fountain, 
and  near  the  Washing  Apparatus,  a 
Well.     On  a  square  pillar,  opposite 
to  that  which  displayed  signs  of  ihe 
Fuller's  trade,  there  still  is  left  a 
Painting  of  two  Serpents,  probably  a 
Talisman;  and  a  Room   in  one  of 
the  Dwelling  houses  contains  small 
Frescos,  in  the  style  of  Zeuxis,  which 
represent  ancient  Cars  drawn  by  Stags, 
&c.    Among  the  articles  found  in  tliis 
Piazza  were  five  square  bottles,  with 
circular  necks,  one  being  filled  with  a 
liquid  which  escaped  from  its  prison 
the  moment  it  was  disentombed ;  an- 
other seems  to  have  contained    Bo- 
targo;   and  another  Olives,  so  well 
preserved  in  oil  as  to  have  continued 
uninjured  during  the  lapse  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries. 

Adjoining  to  the  Fuller's  Piazza  is 
a  sjmcious  Mannon,  lately  excavated, 
and  called  the  House  with  a  large 
Fountain.  It  stands  in  the  Via  dei 
Mercurii  (so  named  because  a  con- 
siderable number  of  representations  of 
Mercury  have  been  found  in  this  mag- 
nificent Street),  and  at  the  extremity  of 
its  premises  is  a  small  Grotto  of  Shell 
Work  interspersed  with  Mosaics ; 
some  of  which  (those  of  a  dark  blue 
colour)  being  similar  to  what  are  found 

(a)  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  daughter 
of  Aknnous,  says, — 
"  The  blooming  princeti,  wilh  despatcbful 

cares. 
Tunics  and  stoics,  and  robes  imperial  bears : 
Then  mounting  her  gay  car,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand :  along  the  sounding  |^ns 
Swift  fly  her  mules:  nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 
They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Fhaeacian  dames 
Wash   their   fair   garments  in   the  limpid 
streams ; 


near  the  ruins  of  the  Sorrentine  Tem- 
ples. In  the  Grotto  is  a  Fountain, 
composed  of  white  marble  and  deco- 
rated with  Scenic  Masks;  and  the 
Wall,  against  the  centre  of  which  tiie 
Grotto  and  Fountain  rest,  is  painted 
to  imitate  shrubs  and  flowers.  A 
Side  Room  contains  a  Picture  repre- 
senting a  Scene  in  a  Drama.  Two 
Actors  are  declaiming;  and  each  of 
them  wears  a  Mask;  three  other 
Figures  (Mutes)  are  standing,  in  the 
back-ground,  without  Masks :  and  on 
either  side  of  this  Picture  is  the  Figure 
of  an  Augustal,  seated  in  a  Magisterial 
Chair.  The  Insi^ription  on  the  outer 
Wall  of  the  Edifice  appears  to  have 
begun  thus ; 

M    HOLCONIVM 

pRiscvM    u    via    &c.  &c. 

and,  perhaps,  this  House  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  M.  Holconius,  whose 
name  is  seen  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the 
Pavement  of  the  Odeum. 

Adjoining  to  this  spacious  Dwell- 
ing is  another,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, lately  excavated,  and  called  the 
House  wUh  a  small  Fountain,  wliicfa 
is  placed,  like  the  other,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  premises ;~  and  though 
smaller  than  its  neighbour,  it  was 
more  richly  ornamented  ;  for  in  the 
centre  of  its  semicircular  Basin  the 
excavators  discovered  a  bronze  Statue 
of  a  winged  Love,  holding  a  Goose, 
from  whose  bill  issued  water :  on  the 
margin  of  the  Basin  was  the  Statue  of 
a  Fisherman  in  bronze,  seated  on  a 
piece  of  rock  of  the  same  metal,  and 
holding  a  6shing-rod  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  basket.  Near  the  rock 
was  found  a  mutilated  Statue,  in  mar- 
ble, of  Venus  Proserpina,  and  a  little 

Where  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills. 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  basin  fills." 

Odyssbt,  b.  vi. 
Although  Pope,  in  the  above  translation, 
does  not  allude  to  the  royal  feet  being  used 
in  washing  the  garments,  yet  the  original 
word  in  the  passage,  **  rru^tfv,'*  certainly 
implies  that  the  garments  were  trodden  upon 
with  the  feet 
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Fisherman  tsleep,  likewise  of  marble,  * 
wiA  two  baskets  near  bim,  and  a  Vase 
orertumed,  so  that  water  might  issue 
IWmi  its  mouth.  The  Fountain  is 
decorated  with  Mosaics.  Near  this 
House  we  see,  in  the  Street,  the  Head 
of  Mercury,  with  his  Caduceus,  sculp- 
tured on  a  small  Pilaster :  and  on  the 
exterior  Wall  of  one  of  these  last- 
described  Houses  are  Fragments  of 
Paintings, among  which  maybe  traced. 
Oxen  led  to  Sacri6ce -~  four  Men 
carrying,  on  their  shoulders,  a  Litter, 
similar  to  those  now  seen  in  religious 
fMPOcessions  at  Naples,  when  Statues 
of  Saints  are  paraded  through  the 
streets  —  and  a  sort  of  Tent,  decorated 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  having 
vases  for  ointments  suspended  to  it ; 
while  within  this  Tent  are  five  Figures, 
one  of  which  resembles  a  Corpse. 

Jfoute  of  the  Dtoacoutoi,  Opposite 
to  the  House  with  the  small  Fountain 
is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
ZHotcouroi;  because  Frescos  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux  ornament 
one  of  the  entrances  to  this  extensive 
Building;  which  was  excavated  during 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  and  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct 
hatutations ;  as  it  had  three  principal 
entrances  from  the  Via  dei  Mercurii, 
and  two  or  three  back-doors  opening 
into  a  lane.  The  exterior  Wall,  facing 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  is  handsomer 
than  are  the  fa9ades  of  any  houses 
hitherto  disentombed  at  Pompeii,  that 
of  Polybius  excepted  ;  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude  it  belonged  to  an 
Augustal ;  especially  as  two  of  the 
three  habitations  have  no  shops  at- 
tached to  them ;  and  the  small  room 
resembling  a  shop,  found  in  the  third, 
appears,  from  its  communication  with 
the  area-door,  to  have  been  the  place 
where  oil  and  wine  were  purchased  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  edifice.  In  that 
part  of  this  elegant  mansion  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Dioscouroi  were 
found  the  following  Frescos :  — 
Castor  and  Pollux,  already  mentioned 
—  a  Female  seated  (probably  Silence) 
w/iA  her  finger  on  her  lips  —  Pan 


escaping  from  an  Hermaphrodite,  a 
delightful  picture  with  respect  to  grace, 
and  beauty  of  composition  —  Apollo 

—  Saturn  —  Ceres  —  Bacchus — Vic- 
tory—  Mars  and  Venus  —  Jove  — 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  -~  Medea 
meditating  the  death  of  her  children, 
and  the  Infants  playing  in  the  back- 
ground !  !  — -  a  Dwarf  teaching  an 
Ape  to  dance  —  Hygeia  with  a  Ser^ 
pent  coiled  round  her ! !  ••—  Fortune 
and  a  Child ;  the  former  clad  in  a  long 
robe  of  celestial  blue,  bordered  by  gold 
stars  in  pefect  preservation —  Bacchus, 
likewise  clad  in  blue,  and  attended  by^ 
a  Satyr  —  two  medallions.  In  one  (^ 
which  is  a  picture  representing  an 
Actor ;  and,  in  the  other,  an  Actress 

—  a  Bacchante  —  a  Warrior  —  a 
painting  which  represents  a  gold  Can- 
delabrum surmounted  by  an  Eagle^ 
who  reposes  on  an  azure  globe.  In 
the  Exedra  are  two  paintings  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  one  representing 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  o(  Lycomedes;  the 
other  (nearly  destroyed)  representing 
the  dispute  between  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon with  regard  to  Cliryseis. 
The  Exedra  is  likewise  ornamented 
with  two  medallions,  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  picture  of  a  Satyr  eloping 
with  a  Bacchante  ;  the  other,  Ulysses 
at  the  house  of  £um8eus.  One  end 
of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a  wide 
Colonnade,  beyond  which  was  a 
Flower- Garden,  now  replanted:  it 
contains  a  Larariunif  and  was  origin- 
ally enclosed  with  iron  rails  :  the  otiier 
end  of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a  spa- 
cious Court  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
under  which  were  found  two  Chests 
lined  with  bronze ;  one  of  them  con- 
taining forty-five  coins  of  gold  and 
some  of  silver  :  this  Chost  was  securely 
fastened  to  the  pavement.  An  ad- 
jacent Wall  was  ornamented  with  a 
little  picture  of  lb  and  Argus ;  and 
another,  representing  a  Scene  in  a 
Comedy ;  and  on  the  Walls  of  three 
small  Chambers,  near  the  Exedra, 
were  discovered  beautiful  Frescos, 
namely,  Apollo  and  Daphne  —  Ado- 
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nis  wounded  and  supported  by  Love 
»Diana  and  £ndyniion,with  a  superb 
group  of  Nymphs  —  and  Narcissus  at 
the  brink  of  a  pool  of  water.  In 
another  part  of  this  triple  mansion  was 
discovered,  painted  on  a  black  Wall,  a 
Miniature-fresco  representing  a  Bac- 
chanalian Dance!  in  point  of  compo- 
sition exquisitely  fine :  and,  standing 
on  tlie  pavement  of  this  room,  was 
found  a  bronze  Candelabrum,  mounted 
on  three  legs,  so  disposed  as  to  re- 
semble the  arms  of  Sicily.  In  the 
apartment  l)eyond  the  Atrium  of  that 
part  of  the  Edifice  called  the  House 
of  the  Dioscouroi,  were  found  large 
bronze  Vases,  and  superb  Lamps ;  one 
of  which,  for  three  wicks,  has  a  handle 
terminated  by  a  crescent,  with  a  bust  of 
Jupiter  in  its  centre,  and  at  its  extremi- 
ties, the  heads  of  Juno  and  Minerva. 
The  second  Door  of  Entrance  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  leads  to  that 
part  of  this  triple  Mansion  called  the 
House  of  Apollo,  and  excavated  during 
tlie  autumn  of  1829.  It  derives  the 
appellation  by  wtnch  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  numerous  pictures  of  the 
god  of  the  silver  bow  which  have  been 
discovered  on  its  walls.  The  Frescos 
in  tliis  Dwelling  are  so  beautiful  that 
most  of  them  will  probably  enrich  the 
Museo  Borbonico.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects of  these  paintings  are  supposed 
to  be ;  —  Hercules  and  Dtjanira  !  •— 
Meluager  with  Atalanta  by  his  side, 
and  Althaea  and  Leucippus  at  a  dis- 
tance !  —  Mercury  giving  a  purse  to 
Fortune  —  Isis,  Abundance,  &c.  — 
a  small  recumbent  youthful  Figure, 
called  a  Faun  — Venus  and  Cupid  !— 
Apollo  and  a  Muse  —  a  duplicate  of 
the  same  subject  —  Apollo  and  Mer- 
cury —  and  a  seated  Figure,  resem- 
bling Bacchus,with  anAmorino  stand- 
ing near  him,  and  pouring  water  into 
a  basin;  a  female  Figure  is  seen  in 
the  back-ground;  and  another  Female, 
veiled,  is  looking  down  from  a  terrace 

(b)  Under  the  Table  are  two  dimiDUtive 
Wells,  lined  with  marble,  and  provided  with 
covert  of  the  same  material:  perhaps  they 
were  wine-coolers,  or  used  for  Icing  figs.  The 
above-mentioned  nouse,  in  which  they  were 


to  observe  the  scene.  The  walls  of 
one  of  the  rooms  in  this  House  dia* 
play  beautiful  Arabesques  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  elegant  Stucco 
Ornaments ;  among  which  is  a  Basso 
Rilievo  in  stucco ;  the  only  thing  of 
the  sort  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii ;  it 
represents  Silenus,  &c.,  and  is  asto- 
nishingly well  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  Wall  was  discovered  a  fine 
Picture,  consisting  of  two  Figures; 
but  whom  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present seems  doubtful.  The  inner 
Court  contains  the  Pedestal  of  a  Sta- 
tue, which  probably  was  a  Jet-tCeau, 
as  it  stood  close  to  the  Reservoir  for 
fish.  A  Statuetta  of  Apollo ;  the  Top 
of  a  Well  handsomely  ornamented ; 
and  a  delicately  white  oblong  marble 
Table,  supported  on  eadi  side  by  legs  of 
winged  Gryphons,  and  in  such  perfect 
preservation  that  it  seems  quite  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  ^  were 
also  found  here ;  as  likewise  was  a  very 
curious  Mosaic  Pavement,  represent- 
ing Amorini,  who  hold  a  Lion  in 
durance,  by  means  of  garlands  of 
flowers.  Priests  of  Bacchus  encircio 
the  Lion  and  his  Guards,  and  a  Tem- 
ple, together  with  a  Person  pouring 
liquor  from  a  vase,  are  seen  in  tins 
Mosaic,  which  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  Dionysia.  Adjacent  to  the  last- 
mentioned  part  of  the  edifice  in  ques- 
tion, is  a  spacious  Court,  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  supported  by  lofly  and 
handsome  Columns,  which  appear  to 
have  been  all  tlirown  down  and  broken 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  79.  The 
Walls  of  this  Court  are  decorated  with 
el^ant  paintings;  as  likewise  is  the 
House  to  which  the  Court  belongs: 
this  House  comprises  a  Subterranean 
Apartment  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  summer  abode;  and 
worth  notice,  because  it  u  the  onlj 
thing  of  its  kind  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii. 

The  excavation  of  the  House  of 

» 

found,  is  described  by  Kg.  Carlo  Bonucci.  a 
celebrated  antiquary  and  the  Director  of  uie 
Koyal  Excavations  at  Pooqieii,  as  the  Htmte 
qfthe  Centaur. 
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Apollo  produced  the  following  arti- 
cles, beside  those  alreedy  mentioned : — 
Fourteen  silver  spoons— a  bust  of 
the  natural  sise  — and  a  snoall  bust 
of  Tiberius  when  young,  both  of 
bronze — yases  of  various  shapes  — 
a  handsome  tripod  —  a  beautiful  pes- 
tle and  mortar  of  rosso  antico  —  a 
large  and  rare  steelyard  with  a  weight 
represenUng  Mercury  —  elegant  can- 
delabra—  two  small  boxes  containing 
pills,  supposed  to  be  chymical  prepar- 
ations —  a  ring  with  the  letters  a.  y.  b« 
engraved  upon  it  — and  a  singular 
statuette  in  marble,  which  appears  to 
represent  Hercules  nursing  a  dog. 
Frames  found  in  the  Walls,  prove  that 
several  of  the  paintings  wliich  deco- 
rate this  triple  Mansion,  were  easel 
pictures  ® :  some  of  them  are  strikingly 
fine;  and  that  which  represents  Me- 
dea, meditating  the  murder  of  her 
childreu,  is  a  most  masterly  personifi- 
cation of  madness. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  House  of  the 
Dioscouroi  is  a  very  small  Temple, 
which  was  probably  dedicated  to  Mer- 
cury. 

On  excavating  the  Viadei  Mercuiii, 
the  workmen  disinterred  six  Skeletons 
in  a  group  ;  a  small  gold  chain  partly 
enamelled ;  and  one  gold  coin :  on 
another  spot,  more  Skeletons ;  two 
small  gold  rings;  several  Coins;  a 
Candelabrum,  witli  various  articles 
beside,  in  bronze  and  pottery  :  and, 
on  another  spot,  five  skeletons ;  four 
Bracelets,  four  Gold  Rings,  one  Gold 
Coin  bearing  the  liead  of  Vespasian, 
sixty-three  Coins  of  Silver,  and 
twenty-eight  of  Bronze. 

House  of  the  Bacchantes,  so  called 
from  elegant  Frescos  of  Bacchantes 
found  on  its  walls.  Shops  make  part 
of  this  £difice ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  its  Atrium  is  a  Well,  rudely  in- 
crusted  with  Mosaics,  representing 
Gryphons,  Masks,  &c.  Its  cover,  of 
African   marble,  was  found  broken 

(c)  Frames,  for  portable  pictures,  were  like- 
wise found  in  the  walls  of  the  Anatomical 
Theatre. 
(O)  This  was  not  the  Altar  whereon  public 
McriBc^  were  usually  ot^red :  for,  that  all 
the  people  might  witness  these  solemnities. 


to  pieces.  The  Walls  of  this  House 
in  the  year  1827,  when  its  excavation 
was  terminated,  displayed  beautiful 
paintings ;  one  of  which,  called  Zephyr 
and  Flora,  has  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples :  it  appears  to  be 
an  allegorical  composition,  and  con- 
tains several  Figures,  among  which  is 
a  Female  sleeping,  finely  executed 
and  well  preserved.  Other  Frescos 
found  in  this  House,  represent  the 
Superior  Gods  (a  seated  Figure  near 
Bacchus,  and  a  Panther,  is  composed 
with  exquisite  taste,) — the  Genius  of 
Poetry  inspiring  an  Improvvisatore  -— 
a  Scenic  Mask  —  small  Landscapes, 
&c.  The  Arabesques  here  are  re- 
markably elegant ;  and  some  of  the 
Capitals  of  the  Columns  difier  in  colour 
from  the  Shafts.  Four  circles  of  Iron, 
resembling  the  tire  of  carriage- wheels, 
were  discovered  on  these  premises. 

Temple  of  Fortune.  This  small  but 
elegant  Structure,  excavated  in  1827, 
seems  to  have  been  rich  in  ornaments, 
and  completely  incrusted  with  marble : 
but,  according  to  appearances,  it  was 
plundered  by  former  excavators.  Steps 
of  lava,  which  were  fenced  with  Ba- 
lustrades of  Iron,  lead  to  a  Vestibule 
embellished  by  four  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns finely  executed.  The  marbles 
which  lined  the  Cella,  where  the  High 
Altar  stands  ^,  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  valuable.  A  Niche,  ex- 
hibiting a  handsome  Frontispiece,  pro- 
bably contained  the  Statue  of  Fortune ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Cella  were 
found  a  fine  Statue  of  a  Female,  with 
thefacewanting,  and  another  of  Cicero, 
whose  Toga  appears  to  have  been  co- 
loured with  Tyrian  purple.  The  face 
of  the  Figure  representing  a  Female 
must  have  been  inserted  by  the  Sculp- 
tor, after  the  rest  of  the  Statue  was 
made ;  as  a  Socket,  evidently  cut  to 
receive  it,  still  remains.^  On  the 
Architrave  of  the  Cella,  was  found  an 
Inscription  signifying,  *'  that  Marcus 

they  took  place  in  the  Vestibule  of  Greek 
Temples. 

(r)*  These  Statues  have  been  removed  tnm 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus. 
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Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  Marcus,  erect- 
ed, at  his  own  private  eipense,  this 
Temple  to  Fortuna  Augusta.*'  Apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal  mi- 
nisters of  the  goddess  were  on  the  rig^t 
of  the  Temple,  in  which  was  discovered 
a  slob  of  marble  recording  tlieir  names. 
Shops,  furnished  with  glass,  earthen- 
ware,   and    bronze,    seem    to     have 
abounded  in  this  part  of  the  Town : 
and  among  various  articles,  which  the 
excavations  of  these  Shops  produced, 
were  two  hundred  and  fifteen    Un- 
guenlarU  g  a  considerable  number  of 
Drinking  Cups;   blue  Cups;  white 
Cups  and  Saucers ;   Glasses  of  every 
description;    near  an   hundred  little 
Fountains  to  hold  water  for  singing 
birds,  several  Steelyards,  bronze  Vases, 
Candelabra,    and   Lamps,  one  being 
ornamented  with  two  Dolphins ;  seve- 
ral   small    Statues;    several    Coins; 
Lamps  of  pottery ;  one,  for  twenty- 
four  wicks,  being  made  in  the  form 
of  a  boat;  Tills  of  pottery,  in  one  of 
whicli  was  found  money ;  the  largest 
pair  of  Iron  Scissars  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii ;    two   Medals   bearing   the 
likeness  of  Otho;    two    Rings,  and 
one  Ear-ring  of  gold;    a  Statue  of 
Abundance  two  inches  in  height;  a 
Marble  Basin,  about  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter, mounted  on   a   Column   five 
palms  high,  base  included ;  a  Child  in 
ivory,  three  inches  high ;  a  little  Bird 
in  mother  of  pearl ;  several  pieces  of 
Pastille,  and  two  pieces  of  Gold  Lace. 
Two  human  Skeletons  were  likewise 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Town ;  which 
also  contains  a  small  £di6ce,  called 
The  School  of  the  Gladiators,  because 
its  exterior  Wall  presents  those  un- 
happy persons   engaged  in    combat; 
and  in  a  contiguous  habitation,   not 
completely  disentombed,  was   found 
a  small  pedestal,  bearing  a  Greek  In- 
scription, the  only  one  yet  brought  to 
light  by  modern  excavators;  and  op- 

(g)  Two  Baui  Rilievi,  of  very  tmall  dU 
mensions,  affixed  to  the  shop,  and  repretent- 
ing  a  milch  goat,  with  two  men  carrying, 
between  them,  a  vase  hung  to  the  middle  of 
a  p<de,  have  given  rise  to  this  name  The 
vase,  however,  is  a  sort  of  amplKNrs,  not  the 
least  like  a  miUupaiL 


posite  to  this  House  and  aooAer,  called 
a  MUkmaiCi  iSSftop',  is,  a  Small  CSuftOf 
(which  was  dedicated  to  the  VutletDHf 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  streets,)  with 
an  altar  and  benches  in  masonry. 

Forum  Civile*  The  approach  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  to  the  northern 
end  of  this  magnificent  Forum,  in  ex- 
tent three  hundred  paces,  and  propor- 
tionably  wide,  is  through  a  lofty,  but 
(when  disentombed)  an  unornamented 
Arch.  The  ingress  at  this  end  seems 
to  have  been  guarded  by  two  smaller 
Archways;  meant,  periiaps,  in  caa« 
of  civil  commotions,  as  a  defence  to 
this  spot;  but  one  only  of  these  Arch- 
ways remains.  Covered  Porticoes, 
supported  by  Columns  of  Travertino, 
encompassed  three  sides  of  the  Forum  ; 
while  a  considerable  number  of  Pe- 
destals, tastefully  disposed,  presented 
to  public  view  the  statues  of  those  citi- 
zens who  best  deserved  the  admiration 
of  their  country.  Large  slabs  of  Thi- 
vertino  paved  the  Porticoes :  and,  ac- 
cording to  supposition,  the  ^rarium, 
or  Treasury,  the  Record  Office,  the 
Senaculum,  or  Senate  House,  the 
Curia  appropriated  to  those  among 
the  Augustals  who  had  cognizance  of 
sacred  matters,  the  Comitium  for  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  and  the  public 
Granaries,  stood  in  tliis  Forum.  Here 
the  most  important  subjects,  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Colony,  were 
discussed;  the  national  festivals  and 
religious  solemnities  celebrated;  and 
here  were  seen  the  imposing  proces- 
sions of  the  Canephora;.  At  the 
northern  end  of  this  once  splendid 
Forum,  and  placed  in  a  commanding 
situation,  are  remains  of  a  stately 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter;  and  likewise  to 
have  served  as  a  Senaculum^,  an 
^rarium,  and  a  Depository  for  public 
Records.  A  magnificent  flight  of 
steps,  now  almost  destroyed  by  earth- 

(A)  The  Roman  Senate  could  only  assemble 
in  consecrated  edifices:  and  as  the  Decu* 
riones  Municipales  represented  the  Roman 
Senate  at  Pompeii,  they  iNrotiably  adhered  to 
the  Roman  law.  and  held  their  courts  wUhiB 
the  precincts  or  a  tem^^a. 
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quakes,  with  a  coloisal  statue*  on 
each  side,  led  to  the  Vestibule  ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  quadrilateral,  spa . 
cious,  and  handsoniely  ornamented  by 
six  Corinthian  Columns  above  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  and  here  it  is  supposed 
that  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the 
people  occasionally  addressed  by  their 
magistrates.  The  Cella  of  the  Tem- 
pk  had,  on  each  side,  a  Corridor, 
supported  by  eight  Ionic  Columns: 
it  is  terminated  by  three  Chambers, 
which  probably  held  the  public  money 
and  records.  Beyond  these  Chambers 
ran  a  Passage  with  a  Staircase  leading, 
perhaps,  to  a  Terrace  on  the  summit 
of  the  Edifice.  The  Walls  of  this 
Temple  appear  to  have  been  painted 
in  compartments ;  and  the  Pavement 
is  remarkably  elegant^ 

In  this  Temple  were  found  several 
Pingers  of  Bronze;  a  little  Bust 
attached  to  the  wall ;  an  article  re- 
annbling  a  Shield ;  a  group,  half  a 
palm  high,  which  represents  an  old 
roan  leading  a  boy,  and  a  Female 
with  an  Infant  in  her  arms.  On  the 
heads  of  the  old  Man  and  the  Boy 
are  Phrygian  caps;  and  this  group 
was  probably  an  ex  voto.  The  above- 
named  articles  are  all  of  bronze.  In 
marble  were  found  a  mutilated  Hand 
and  Foot ;  the  Bust  of  an  old  Man  ; 
two  Feet  clothed  with  Sandals ;  an 
Arm,  and  other  Fragments,  all  co- 
lossal ;  a  fine  Torso,  likewise  colossal, 
and  apparently  doomed  to  be  used  as 
a  mere  block  of  marble ;  for,  on  the 
back  part  of  it,  is  the  rough  draught 
of  a  small  statue ;  other  Fragments ; 
a  female  Figure,  large  as  life  ;  and  a 
colossal  Head  of  Jupiter,  which  gave 
to  this  Temple  the  name  it  now  bears. 
On  the  ground,  near  the  EdiHce,  were 
scattered  other  Fragments  of  a  marble 
statue ;  a  column,  which,  evidently 
owing  to  an  earthquake,  had  fallen 

(i)  Remains  were  found  of  these  colossal 
statues. 

{k)    According  to  report  a  Sun-dial  was 

discovered  in  the  Forum,  near  this  Temole. 

(/)  These  Measures  are  cylindrical  pertora. 

tions ;  the  bottom  was  false ;  and,  when  re- 

moved,  allowed  the  measured  corn  to  escape. 

7'hcy  were  discovered  among  x\viMo(&\>VMA- 


from  the  Vestibule ;  as  under  it  was 
found  a  skeleton  crushed  to  pieces. 
Near  this  skeleton  lay  another,  with 
a  Bronze  Helmet  not  far  distant; 
and  likewise  a  Patera,  a  small  plate ; 
a  long  pin  for  the  hair ;  and  seventeen 
l^lver  Coins.  The  Ground-floor,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  Hollow 
Space  under  this  Temple,  contained 
Corinthian  Capitals ;  a  Column  and 
several  fragments  of  columns;  otb^r 
architectural  ornaments,  not  in  unison 
with  the  Edifice ;  and  a  colossal  Hand 
holding  gilt  ears  of  corn.  It  seems 
that  the  eartliquake  of  the  year  63, 
made  sad  ravages  in  this  Temple; 
and  that  the  fatal  eruption  of  79 
took  place  at  the  very  moment  of 
its  restoration ;  otherwise,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  Torso  having 
been  conveyed  hither,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  hewn  into  a  new 
shape,  or  for  the  assemblage  of  Frag- 
ments and  Architectural  Decorations 
in  the  Hollow  Space  under  the 
Building  ? 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  is  a  large  Edifice,  the  use 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
though  probably  it  was  a  Magazine 
for  Grain,  as  contiguous  to  it  were 
discovered,  in  1816,  the  public  Mea- 
sures of  Capacity^  models  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  Fo- 
rum :  the  Originals  are  removed  to 
the  Studii  at  Naples.* 

On  the  right  likewise  stands  a 
splendid  and  spacious  Edifice  conse- 
crated to  Venus ;  but  subordinate,  in 
architectural  merit,  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  The  shape  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  is  quadrilateral.  The  Court, 
or  Vestibule,  was  encompassed  with 
covered  Porticoes,  supported  by  forty- 
eight  Columns  of  tufo  stuccoed,  and 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  but  not  well 
proportioned.  ^  A  Hermes  resembling 

ing  which  appears  to  have  been  upward  of  an 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  proliably  was  a 
Public  Granary.  —  See  Sir  William  Cell's 
elegant  and  instructive  Work  upon  Pompeii. 
{■m)  The  Columns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  order ;  though 
subsequently  transformed  into  the  Corinthian, 
by  means  of  stucco. 
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a  Vestal,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Paintings  **,  are  seen  here :  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Court  is  an  Altar  of 
Travertino,  placed)  before- an  insulated 
Cella,  in  which  were  found  the  Statues 
of  Venus  and  Hermaphroditus,  both 
finely  executed.  A  Flight  of  Steps, 
fourteen  in.iiumber,  lead  to  the  Cella: 
they  seem  to  have  slid  from  their  pro- 
per situation,  owing  to  an  earthquake; 
and  the  Altar  in  the  Court  has  the 
same  appearance.  **  Contiguous  to 
the  Cella  is  a  Private  Apartment, 
which  contains  a  well-preserved  Paint- 
ing of  Bacchus  and  Silenus;  and 
here  likewise  is  a  small  Recess, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Lararium, 
Several  Columns  were  found  in 
this  Temple,  when  it  was  excavated 
during  the  year  1817;  as  were 
Marble  Pedestals,  which  evidently 
had  been  placed  there  to  support 
statues ;  a  Colossus  without  a  head ; 
two  Hands  and  two  Arms  of  Bronze ; 
a  Bracelet ;  the  Bust  of  Diana ;  and, 
in  the  Cella,  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion;— 

M.  HOLCONIVS.   RVFVS.  I>.  V.  I.  I>.   TER 

C.  KGVATIVS.  FOSTVMVS.  D.  ▼.  I.  D.  ITER 

EX  .   D.  D.   IVS.  LVMINYIC 

OrSTRVENDORTM  .   HS  .    00  00     00 

REDEMERVNT  .  FARIETEMQVE 

7RIVATV1C  .  COL.  YEN.  COR 

USQVE  .  AT  .  TEGVLAS 
FACIVNDVM  .  COERARVNT. 

A  narrow  Street  divides  the  Temple 
of  Venus  from  the  Basilica,  or  prin- 
cipal Court  of  Justice  for  capital 
oficnccs,  which  likewise  served  as 
an  Exchange.  This  majestic  Struc- 
ture communicated  with  one  of  the 
Porticoes  of  the  Forum,  by  a  Vesti- 
bule, originally  enclosed  with  Gates 
of  bronze  or  iron.  Steps  lead  from 
this  Vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the 

(n)  Some  of  these  PaintingB  reprei«it  £S|7p- 
tian  Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feeding  Ibises. 

(o)  All  the  Edifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
must  have  suffered  more  firom  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  &3,  than  from  the  Eruption  of  the 
year  79,  as  the  repairs,  going  on  at  the  very 
moment  of  that  Eruption,  evidently  prove. 
Antiquaries  believe  the  Forum  Civile  to  have 
been  disentombed  by  the  Pompeiani  imme 
diately  after  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79; 


Edifice;  which  is  of  a  quadrilateril 
form,  in  length  near  two  hundred 
English  feet,  and  in  breadth  abore 
seventy.^  The  Walls  are  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  Pilasters;  and  on 
each  side  was  a  Corridor,  held  up  l^ 
Columns  of  brick  stuccoed,  and  sup* 
posed  to  have  originally  supported 
galleries.  The  Centre  of  the  Edi- 
fice exhibits  two  rows  of  Corinthian 
Columns,  .twenty-eight  in  number, 
which,  according  to  conjecture,  assist- 
ed to  sustain  the  roof.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Court  is  a  tribunal,  elevated 
about  seven  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  adorned  with  six  Corinthian 
Columns,  which  enclosed  the  place 
appropriated  to  the  Duumvir;  and 
whence,  from  the  curule  chair,  he 
pronounced  his  decree ;  having  first 
pledged  himself  at  the  altar  to  decide 
in  conformity  with  law  and  con- 
science.^ Immediately  beneath  the 
Tribunal  is  a  subterranean  Apart- 
ment, supposed  to  have  been  the 
Prison  where  Criminals  brought  to 
the  Basilica  to  be  tried,  were  con- 
fined provisionally,  till  called  upon, 
one  by  one,  to  receive  judgment :  and 
in  the  Court,  below  the  Duumvir's 
Podium,  is  a  large  Pedestal,  evidently 
intended  for  the  support  of  an  Eques- 
trian statue,  the  Legs  of  which  only 
were  found.  Some  of^  the  Columns 
in  the  Basilica  are  so  much  more 
modern  than  the  rest  of  the  Building, 
that  it  seems  probable  they  were  raised 
to  repair  part  of  the  ravages  made  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63.  On 
an  outside  Wall  of  this  Structure 
(that  Wall  which  faces  a  House  ex- 
cavated by  General  Championet),  the 
word  *'  BASSiLICA"  may  be  dis- 
covered, written  in  two  places  with 
red  paint. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

and  thus  account  for  tiie  small  number  of 
moveable  treasures  found  here,  by  modern 

(p)  The  precise  length  is  an  hundred  and 
ninety-two  English  feet,  and  the  precise 
breadth  seventy.two. 

{q)  No  Steps  lead  to  the  Tribunal:  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  ascended  hy  Port, 
able  Stairs. 
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Forum,  and  near  the  Basilica,  are 
three  Edifices,  originally  lined  with 
marble,  and  displaying  brick  Walls, 
so  perfect,  they  seem  only  just  com- 
pleted. Tliese  Edifices  were  probably 
dedicated  to  public  uses;  and  that  in 
the  centre  appears  to  have  been  un- 
finished, or  repairing,  when  buried 
by  the  eruption  of  79. 

A  Janus,  remains  of  which  may 
be  traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the 
Forum :  and  here  are  seen  various 
fsorts  of  marble,  apparently  prepared 
for  new  buildings;  together  with  a 
Pedestal,  which  seems,  from  the  In- 
scription it  bears,  to  have  supported 
the  Statue  of  one  of  the  Sallust 
Family;  and  another  Pedestal  in- 
scribed with  the  letters  **  C.  Cvspio 
C.  F.  PANS^/*  Fragments  of  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Bronze  gilt; 
one  Leg  and  one  Foot  of  a  Horse, 
and  a  Fragment  of  gilt  drapery,  were 
likewise  found  here.  Judging  from 
Marks  in  the  Pavement,  the  entrance 
to  the  soutliern  end  of  this  Forum 
was  occasionally  closed  by  gates  of 
bronze,  or  iron.  The  opposite  side 
to  that  embellished  with  the  Basilica 
and  the  Temple  of  Venus,  displayed, 
behind  its  Portico,  several  splendid 
edifices;  among  which  were  the 
Chalcidicum,  the  Temple  of  Romu- 
lus, the  Curia  for  assemblies  of  those 
among  the  Augustals  who  had  cog- 
nizance of  sacred  matters,  and  the 
Pantheon. 

Crypto  Porticvs  and  Chalcidicum 
built  by  Eumachia,  In  order  to  enter 
by  the  Crypto  Porticus,  it  is  necessary 
to  quit  the  Forum  and  pass  a  short 
distance  down  the  broad  Street  lead- 
ing to  the  Theatres ;  in  which  Street 
on  the  left,  over  the  ingress  to  what 
was  originally  a  eovered  Passage  (and 
probably  subterraneous),  is  tibe  fol- 
lowing Inscription :  — 

EVMACHIA  .L.  F.  SACERD.  PVB. NOMINE.  8 VO  .  bT 
M  .  NVMIsTai .  FRONToNIS  .  FILI .  CHALCIDICVM 

crypTam  .  porTicvs 

CONC6RniAB.AV(iVsTAE.PlETATl.STA.FE<)VNIA. 
FECiT .  AEOEMQVE  .  DSDlCATlT. 

(rj  The  Vettah,  or  PriesteMefl^  were  thus 
denominated  —See  T.  Liv.  lib.  I. 


This  Passage,  or  Crypto  Porticus, 
leads  to  a  spacious  Portico,  where,  in 
1820,  was  found  the  Statue  of  a  Fe- 
male habited  as  a  Vestal ;  and  on  the 
Pedestal  of  the  Statue  the  following 
Inscription :  — 

ZVMACHIAK.  L  .  F. 
SACERD. FVBL. 
FVLLONES. 

Antiquaries,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  Priestess  Eumachia  constructed, 
at  her  private  expense,  in  her  own 
name,  and  that  of  her  Son,  a  Chal- 
cidicum and  Crypto  Porticus,  dedi- 
cating them  both  to  Concord,  and 
appropriating  the  Chalcidicum  to  the 
use  of  the  Fullers  who  washed  and 
blanched  Magisterial  Vestments  and 
those  of  the  Sacred  College' ;  and  that 
the  Fullers,  as  a  token  of  gratitude, 
erected  the  Statue  in  question.  This 
Chalcidicum  is  rectangular,  its  style  of 
architecture  is  Roman,  and  its  Front 
faced  the  Forum  Civile;  from  which 
was  an  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the 
Chalcidicum,  consisting  of  a  splendid 
Court,  one  hundred  and  ten  Paris 
feet  in  length,  fifty  in  width,  and  bor- 
dered by  Porticoes,  ornamented  with 
forty-eight  exquisitely  wrought  Co- 
lumns of  Parian  marble.  These  Por- 
ticoes were  elevated  on  steps,  some 
parts  of  which  are  cased  with  white 
marble,  and  other  parts  unfinished ; 
but  the  slabs,  prepared  for  casing  the 
unfinished  parts,  were  discovered  on 
an  adjacent  spot,  where  they  may  still 
be  seen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Court,  in  a  superb  ^Edicula,  stood  the 
Statue  of  Concord;  and  all  the  flat 
ground  encompassed  with  the  ^di- 
cula  and  the  Porticoes  was  occupied 
by  a  rectangular  white  Marble  Basin 
of  shallow  water,  furnished  with  Scour- 
ing-blocks  of  white  marble,  and  a 
Channel  for  the  conveyance  of  fresh 
water  into  the  Basin.  •  The  Portico, 
once  adorned  by  the  Statue  of  Euma- 
chia,  and  situated  behind  the  ^dicula, 
communicates  with  the  other  Porti- 

(s)  lliis  Baun  precisely  answers  the  de. 
scription  given  by  Homer  of  the  Basins,  or 
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coes :  and  the  whole  Chalcidicum  ap- 
pears to  have  been  richly  embellished 
with  valuable  raarbles,  and  orna- 
mented, in  Front,  by  a  splendid  In- 
scription, to  the  same  purport  as  that 
still  seen  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Crypto  Porticus.  A  headless  Statue 
of  Marble,  with  a  Cornucopia  in  the 
left  hand,  and  a  gilt  border  round 
the  drapery,  was  found  on  these  pre- 
mises; and  might,  perhaps,  have  re- 
presented Concord,  as  the  Parent  of 
Abundance,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  Cornucopia. 

TemjUe  of  Romulus,  Brick  Walls, 
apparently  very  ancient,  enclose  a 
Court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a 
Cella,  elevated  about  nine  feet  from  the 
pavement,  and  containing  the  Pedestal 
of  a  statue.  On  the  Pavement  stands  a 
handsome  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  Basso  lii- 
lievo,  supposed  to  represent  Cicero 
as  a  Sacrificator.  This  Edifice  is 
commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury^, but  Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci,  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  Pompei  descritta," 
calls  it  the  Temple  of  Romulus;  be- 
cause, at  its  entrance,  was  discovered 
a  pedestal,  which  supported  the  statue 
of  the  Founder  at  Home ;  and  also 
because  there  was  on  this  pedestal  an 
Inscription,  defaced  in  some  parts, 
but  thus  made  out:  **  Romulus,  the 
Son  of  Mars,  founded  Rome,  reigned 
over  that  City  near  forty  years;  and 
after  having  killed  Acron,  King  of 
Casnina,  and  dedicated  his  spoils  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  was  received  among 
the  gods,  and  denominated,  by  the 
Romans,  Quirinus." 

Curia  for  the  discussion  of  mailers 
relative  to  Religion,  hy  the  Augu&tals. 

Cisterns,  in  which  the  Trojan  Dames  washed 
their  garments. 

**  Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  Cistern  fills. 
Whose  polish 'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills, 
Where  Trojan  Dames,  ere  yet  alaim'd  by 

Greece, 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of 
peace." 

HoMBR'«  JUadt  b.  xxii. 

(f)  Perhaps  so  called  because  some  authors 

suppose  the  original  name  of  Pompeii  to  have 

been  Pompaios  ;  an  appellation  given  to  Mer. 

cury  :  and  if  the  Town  derived  its  name  from 


This  building,  which  is  semicircular 
and  open  to  the  Forum  Civile,  con- 
tains Seats,  and  Niches  for  statues: 
and  judging  from  its  site,  shape,  and 
decorations,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Augustals,  td 
whose  care  matters  of  a  sacred  nature 
were  intrusted. 

Pantheon*  Adjoining  to  the  Curia 
stands  this  extensive  Temple ;  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  was  begun  in  1 821, 
and  finished  in  1822.  Its  form  re- 
sembles tliat  of  tlie  Serapeon  at  Poz-' 
zuoii ;  and  its  open  Court,  in  length 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Paris  feet, 
and  in  breadth  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  exhilNts  an  Altar  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  small  Pedestals^ 
on  which  were  placed  Statues  of  the 
Twelve  principal  Divinities  of  the 
Ancients.  A  row  of  Chambers,  twelve 
in  number,  occupies  one  side  of  the 
Court;  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Tribunal,  or  Sanctuary, 
containing  four  Niches:  and  here 
were  discovered  the  Hand  and  Arm 
of  a  Statue,  the  former  grasping  a 
Globe,  and  therefore  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  figure  of  Augustus ;  the 
Statue  of  Livia  in  her  meridian  of 
youth  and  beauty ;  and  the  Statue  of 
Drusus."  On  the  right  of  the  Sanc^ 
tuary  (which,  according  to  some 
opinions,  was  dedicated  to  Augustus,) 
is  an  Apartment  containing  a  Tricli- 
nium, supposed  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Aruspices:  and  to 
receive  the  blood  issuing  from  the  en- 
trails of  victims,  are  small  marble 
Gutters,  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
Triclinium,  which  inclines  toward 
them.  The  Walls  of  this  Apartment 
are  decorated  with  Paintings;  one  of 

the  god  of  commerce  and  wealth,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  one  of  its  oldest  Temples  might  be 
dedicated  to  him. 

(t<)  These  statues  of  Li  via  and  Drusus  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii,  at  Naples ;  but 
copies  of  them  mav  beseen  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  Statues  of  tne  twelve  superior  deities 
were  not  found  during  the  recent  excavation 
of  the  Pantheon ;  and  therefore  it  seems  pro. 
bablc  that  the  most  precious  contents  of  this 
Temple  were  disentombed,  and  taken  away. 
immediately  after  the  Eruption  which  buswA 
them. 
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which  represents   Laurentia  nursing 
Romulus    and     Remus,    while    the 
Twelve  Superior  Deities  are  seen  on 
Olympus  watching  over  and  protect- 
ing the  Infant  Heroes.     On  the  left 
of  the  Sanctuary  is  an  ^dicula,  pro- 
vided with  large  Altars  of  marble: 
and  here  were   found   upward  of  a 
thousand  Coins  of  bronze,  with  forty- 
six  of  silver.     Thb  ^dicula  (perhaps 
used  as  a  Sacristy)  appears  less  ancient 
than  the  rest  of  the  Edifice ;  and  near 
it  is  a  long  narrow  Podium,  perhaps 
used  as  a  Pulpitum.     The  Walls  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Court  display 
numerous  and  well-preserved  Paint- 
ings;   among    which   are  —  a  Child 
sleeping  —  Ulysses  and  Penelope !  -^ 
Thtdia  instructing  a  young  Actress  — 
the  Genius  of  Painting  inspiring  a 
Painter  —  Theseus     presenting     tlie 
Sword  of  his  father,  ^geus,  to  his  mo- 
ther, ^thra !  —  a  Genius  guiding  the 
helm  of  Fortune — a  Female  Musician 
—  Small  Landscapes  —  Sea  Views  — 
Buildings  —  and    Arabesques.      On 
one  of  the  Walls  of  the  Entrance  to 
this  Temple  are  Amorini  beautifully 
painted. 

Among  various  articles  found  in 
ShopscontiguoustotheFantheon,were, 
a  Bronze  Inkstand;  a  Bronze  Lamp  in 
tlie  form  of  a  calf's  head  ;  four  small 
Hermae  of  Marble,  and  a  Head  of  Ju- 
piter, placed  in  a  niche  ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pottery ;  and,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Temple,  one  human  Skeleton  : 
within  its  walls  were  discovered,  several 
.Coins;  a  Gold  Ring;  Pottery;  Bassi 
Rilievi  :  thick  Glass;  a  Knife-han- 
dle of  Ivory,  terminating  in  a  Dog*s 
Head;  three  Bronze  Inkstands,  con- 
taining traces  of  ink  ;  several  Vases ; 
Lamps  of  various  forms ;  and  a  small 
square  Altar,  ornamented  with  Fi- 
gures, and  mounted  on  four  Hippo- 
griffs.  Other  Habitations,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Pantheon,  contained 
Gold  Rings ;  and  the  following  arti- 
cles in  Bronze ;  three  Strigils ;  Scales ; 
and  Hooks  of  an  elegant  description, 
probably  for  holding  steelyards,  or 
lamps;  Moulds  for  pastry;  two  Ink- 


stands, in  which  traces  of  ink  are  dis' 
ccmible;  an  elegant  Vase  with  four 
handles;  a  Lamp  for  three  burners, 
suspended  by  three  small  chains;  a 
winged  Victory,  very  small,  exceed, 
ingly  elegant,  and  decorated  witli  a 
Gold  Bracelet  enriched  by  a  Precious 
Stone  —  a  very  small  Venus,  in  mar- 
ble, dressing  her  hair ;  the  drapery  is 
stained  red  ;  a  piece  of  Metal,  in  the 
hollow  part  of  which  is  the  Face  of  a 
Female  finely  executed;  this  article, 
according  to  supposition,  was  a  Mea- 
sure for  Liquids ;  a  handsome  Cup  of 
Oriental  Alabaster;  Pottery,  Glass, 
immense  quantities  of  Vegett^les,  for 
table-use;  &c.  &c. 

^  Small  Shop,  situated  in  a  Lane 
behind  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Pantheon, 
contains  a  Painting  similar  to  the 
Bride  and  Bridegroom  in  the  Aldo- 
brandini  Marriage ;  and  another  little 
Picture,  well  preserved  and  beautifully 
executed.  This  part  of  the  Town 
likewise  exhibits  a  Shop  furnished 
with  a  Stove  and  marble  Dressers; 
in  the  latter  of  which  several  earthen 
Vases  are  fixed.  This  Shop,  being 
decorated  with  a  coarse  Fresco,  re- 
presenting Fishes,  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Vender  of  Salt-fish  and 
Olives,  who  kept  these  commodities  in 
earthen  vases  filled  with  fresh  water, 
according  to  the  present  custom  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Grsecia. 

A  House  excavated,  in  presence  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  during  the  year 
1823,  contained,  in  bronze,  small 
Statues;  Scales;  Fragments  of  the  de- 
corations of  a  Couch;  four  Strigils,  and 
five  Inkstands:  in  Gold  one  Ear-ring; 
two  Bracelets  in  the  form  of  twenty-two 
half-nutshclls ;  and  two  Rings  en- 
riched with  Precious  Stones;  together 
with  a  Marble  Disk,  about  a  palm  in 
diameter,  and  decorated  with  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi, representing,  on  one  side,  two 
Masks,  and  on  the  other  a  Hippogriff. 
A  contiguous  Habitation,  called 
the  House  of  Mars  and  Venus,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Well,  an  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  in  depth,  which  furnishes 
water  at  the  present  moment. 
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House  adorned  with  a  Mosaic  of 
Dogs  chasing  Wild  Boars,  Opposite 
to  die  Crypto  Porticus,  in  the  broad 
Street  already  mentioned,  stands  this 
Edifice,  which  had  a  covered  Atrium : 
and  here  the  Mosaic  Pavement,  which 
represents  Dogs  chasing  Wild  Boars, 
may  still  be  seen. 

House  of  the  Ctrttces,  so  called,  be- 
cause Frescos  of  the  Graces,  Venus, 
and  Adonis,  were  found  here:  but 
the  Habitation  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  an  Accoucheur,  judging 
from  a  Chirurgical  Instrument,  of  a 
simple  and  excellent  construction, 
which  was  discovered  on  these  pre- 
mises. A  large  assortment  of  other 
Chirurgical  Instruments,  with  their 
Cases;  Forceps,  probably  for  dissec- 
tion ;  remains  of  Medicines  in  a  wood- 
en box ;  Marble  Pestles  and  Mortars ; 
and  a  small  Bronze  Statue  with  glass 
eyes,  representing  a  Child  in  a  Phry- 
gian cap,  and  a  cloak  hung  over  the 
left  shoulder,  were  likewise  found 
here ;  as  were  two  Ear-rings  of  Gold 
in  the  shape  of  a  barrel;  and  two 
small  pieces  of  Lace. 

Lane  containing  a  representation  of 
tfte  Twelve  sujyerior  Deities  of  the  An' 
dents.  Near  the  last-named  House, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  a  Lane 
where,  on  a  Wall  to  the  right,  may  be 
traced  a  Fresco,  displaying  Juno,  with 
a  pomegranate  and  a  blue  vest ;  Diana 
robed  in  yellow ;  ApoUo  and  Jupiter, 
both  having  red  drapery ;  Venus  robed 
in  green ;  Vulcan  and  Mercury  in 
red;  and  Neptune  in  blue.  Vesta, 
Minerva,  Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  like- 
wise be  distinguished  in  this  Picture ; 
below  which,  is  a  Fresco  representing 
two  Serpents,  the  tutelar  Genii  usually 
seen  (as  already  mentioned)  wherever 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  Pompeii. 

Every  part  of  the  broad  Street, 
which  leads  from  the  Forum  Civile  to 
the  Chalcidicum  and  the  Theatres,  is 
bordered  by  innumerable  Shops,  and 
other  Buildings,  displaying  the  names 
and  occupations  of  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  once  inhabited,  writ- 
ten with  dccp-red  mineral  paint ;  and 


on  one  of  the  outside  Walls  of  the 
Chalcidicum  may  be  traced  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Magistrates,  the  Days 
appointed  for  Festivals,  &c.  written 
with  the  same  mineral  colour.  On 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  broad  Street 
leading  toward  the  Theatres,  is  a 
House  first  submitted  to  public  view 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Francis 
II.  A  handsome  Peristyle;  a  Gold 
Ear-ring;  a  little  Silver  Vase  deco- 
rated with  Figures  of  Fauns ;  a  large 
Vase  of  Bronze  with  handsome  orna- 
ments; two  Lamps;  an  Iron  Stove; 
a  terra  cotta  Statue,  about  nine  Inches 
high,  with  a  Cup  on  its  head,  a  Man- 
tle representing  sheep's  skin,  and  a 
Lamp  on  its  ri^t  shoulder,  were  dis- 
covered here ;  as  was  a  piece  of  Salt- 
fish,  retaining  the  smell  of  an  animal 
substance. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  massive  wall, 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the 
Theatres,  was  found  a  Linen  Purse, 
containing  twenty-seven  Coins  of 
Gold,  fifty  of  Silver,  and  one  of 
bronze,  all  of  the  time  of  Nero,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Dcmiitian.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  were  discovered  the 
Skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  the 
latter  having,  on  one  arm,  two  Gold 
Bracelets.  In  a  contiguous  Habit- 
ation were  found  a  Mirror  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  lying  near  a  Vase  which 
contained  Soap;  Hooks,  to  which 
steelyards,  or  lamps,  were  probably 
attached;  Candelabra;  an  Inkstand; 
Fragments  of  Couches;  Bronze 
Household  Utensils,  Pottery,  and 
Lead. 

An  excavation  made  in  a  Cave  op- 
posite to  the  Edifice  called  the  House 
of  Caroline,  brought  to  light  several 
Skeletons ;  sixty-eight  Gold  Coins  of 
the  time  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Titus,  seven  Rings,  one 
being  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  a  Pearl 
Ear-ring,  in  the  form  of  scales ;  above 
a  thousand  Silver  Coins ;  five  Spoons, 
the  Handle  of  one  resembling  the  leg 
of  a  goat ;  a  Drinking  Cup ;  three 
long  Pins,  perhaps  for  the  Hair;  Iron 
Window-bars ;  Horns  oC  Oi^«^,  %L<i» 
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In  a  Houie  oppoute  to  the  Cave, 
wa«  found  a  semicircular  I^Hnium, 
the  only  one,  in  this  shape,  yet  disen- 
tombed at  Pompeii. 

Portico  ^entrance  to  the  Triangular 
Forunif  leading  to  the  Tragic  Theatre. 
This  Edifice  is  adorned  by  six  tufo 
Columns,  the  Capitals  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  handsome ;  and  its  Front, 
according  to  an  Inscription  on  a  Pe- 
destal found  here,  was  ornamented 
with  the  statue  of  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  son  of  Caius,  the  Patron 
of  Pompeii.  The  statue,  however^ 
has  not  been  found. 

Triangular  Forum,  This  Piazza 
was  embellished  with  three  Porticoes, 
supported  by  an  hundred  Doric  Co- 
lumns :  and  judging  from  thesimplicity 
of  its  decorations,  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  must  have  existed  before  the  sera 
when  the  architectural  taste  of  Magna 
Graecia  became  subservient  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  Fountain  of  Travertino, 
however,  placed  close  to  one  of  the 
Columns  of  the'  Portico  of  Entrance, 
has  no  affinity  with  Grecian  architec- 
ture: but  this  circumstance  only 
proves  that  the  Forum  in  question 
was  embellished  by  the  Romans;  as 
does  the  name  of  Marcellus  on  the 
Pedestal  found  here.  The  ingress 
and  egress  to  this  Forum  were  capable 
of  being  closed  in  case  of  civil  com- 
motions ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  we 
may  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  was  either  the  first-built  Forum, 
or  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of  Pompeii ; 
especially  as  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  still  seen  in  this  Forum, 
are  evidently  of  much  higher  anti- 
quity than  any  other  Pompeian  edi- 
fice yet  restored  to  light.  The  ex- 
cavation of  the  Triangular  Forum, 
in  1796,  produced  three  Human  Ske- 
letons (on  one  of  which  was  found 
two  Gold  Armlets)  ;  a  small  Ring ; 
and  a  large  number  of  Silver  Coins. 
The  excavation,  in  1813,  produced 
^nother  Skeleton,  fastened  round  one 

.    (»)  This  Temple  is,  by  some  writers,  sup- 
jfosed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Neptune : 


of  the  legs  of  which  were  two  Rings 
linked  together,  the  larger  being 
Bronze,  the  smaller  1^1  ver.  Close 
to  this  Skeleton  were  an  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  Coins,  five  of  them 
being  Gold ;  a  small  Silver  Blade, 
perhaps  of  a  Sacrificial  Knife,  with 
the  Figures  of  Bacchus  and  Isis 
graven  on  it ;  a  little  Bucket  covered 
by  Bassi  Rilievi  representing  Isis,  and 
other  Egyptian  subjects ;  three  Spoons ; 
two  Paterae;  a  Girdle-buckle ;  eight 
Cups;  a  Tase  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
poppy ;  and,  in  Gold,  two  Fibulie,  two 
Ear-rings,  and  eight  Rings  for  the 
fingers. 

An  Edifice  contiguous  to  the  Tri- 
angular Forum,  and  denominated  the 
House  of  the  Emperor  Josejih  II,  be- 
cause it  was  partly  disentombed  in 
his  presence,  yielded  (in  Gold)  four 
Rings  and  two  Ear-rings ;  Fragments 
of  Silver-bladed  Knives,  ornamented 
witli  Bassi  Rilievi;  a  Skeleton;  a 
winged  Amulet  in  Bronze;  two  Steel- 
yards, one  of  the  Weights  representing 
a  Garland,  the  other  a  Head  of  Ju- 
piter ;  a  Measure  about  one  foot  long, 
which  doubles  in  two ;  Plummets  ;  a 
circular  Mirror  of  Metal  elegantly  de- 
corated, with  a  Handle  and  Frame  of 
the  same  material ;  Fragments  of  a 
Box  composed  of  Bone ;  a  small  Vase ; 
and  an  Astragal;  remains  of  Iron 
Household  Utensils;  Fragments  of 
Glass  and  Pottery,  among  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  Torso,  well  executed ; 
an  ancient  Bagpipe;  and  another 
Wind  Instrument  composed  of  Bronze, 
Bone,  and  Ivory,  but  in  bad  condition. 

This  vicinity  contains  a  Reservoir 
for  water,  probably  constructed  to  re- 
ceive the  rain  which  fell  from  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  Tragic  Theatre ;  and 
likewise  to  supply  a  Tank,  frequently 
perfumed  with  essences,  that  its  water 
might  be  thrown  over  the  Awnings  of 
the  Theatre. 

Tem-ple  of  Hercxdes^     This  Struc- 
ture^ evidently  more  ancient  than  any 

and  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Paestum. 
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other  Temple  at  Pompeii,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  year  63,  rebuilt,  but 
again  demolished  in  79.  The  ruins 
prove,  however,  that  it  was  once  a 
stately  Grecian  Doric  Pile,  which 
stood  on  a  quadrilateral  Platform, 
with  five  gigantic  Steps  on  every  side 
leading  up  to  it.  The  Platform  still 
remains ;  and  is  computed  to  be  about 
ninety-one  feet  long,  by  about  sixty- 
eight  wide.  Traces  of  immense  fluted 
Columns  also  remain;  and  beyond 
the  Platform,  and  nearly  fronting  the 
east,  are  Three  Altars:  that  in  the 
centre  is  small,  and  probably  held  the 
sacred  fire;  those  on  the  sides  are 
large,  low,  and  shaped  like  sarcophagi. 
The  latter  kind  of  altar,  called  Ara, 
being,  when  sacrifices  were  made  to 
the  terrestrial  deities,  the  place  on 
which  the  victims  were  burnt.  ^  Con* 
tiguous  to  these  Altars  is  a  low,  mas- 
sive,  circular  Structure,  surrounded  by 
short  pieces  of  broken  Doric  Columns, 
and  resembling  the  Receptacles  for 
sacred  ashes,  usually  found  within  the 
precincts  of  heathen  temples ;  but  re- 
ported to  have  borne  an  Etruscan 
Inscription,  which  signified,  <*  tliat 
Nitrebius,  twice  High  Priest,  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  erected  this  Peristylium" 
(according  to  the  same  report)  over  a 
Bidentai',  the  name  given  to  a  spot 
struck  with  lightning;  and  these 
spots,  being  objects  of  terror  to  the 
Ancients,  were  frequently  enclosed, 
and  expiatory  altars  raised  upon  them. 
Contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules is  another  Building,  which  pro- 
bably was  a  Pen  for  animals  destined 
to  be  sacrificed ;  and  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Piazza  contains  a  semicircular 

(to)  The  Altare,  so  called  because  hight  was 
the  place  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  Celestial  Deities. 

{x)  Bidentes  were  sacrificed  on  Bidentals, 
and  hence  the  name. 

iy)  \n  Forums  thus  denominated,  a  Fair 
was  held  every  nine  days.  —  See  T.  Liv. 
lib.  iii. 

(:}  The  Canonico  di  Jorio,  to  whose  author, 
ity  the  Author  of  this  Woric  Is  always  dis. 
posed  to  yield,  asserts  that  the  Pulpitum  in 
question  was  nothing  more  than  a  Pedestal, 
on  which  stood  a  Statue  of  the  natural  sisc. 


I  Seat,  decorated  with  lions'  paws  barr- 
ed in  tu fo,  and  resembling  the  Seats 
near  the  Herculaneum  Gate. 

Upper  Entrance  to  the  Tragic  TfieO" 
tre.  This  Ingress  has  been  restored 
according  to  the  ancient  model ;  and 
from  an  Inscription  here,  we  learn, 
that  tlie  Theatre,  Galleries,  and  Corri- 
dors, were  all  erected  at  tlie  expense 
of  two  Private  Persons,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Colony.  A  Flight  of 
Steps  leads  from  this  Entrance  to  the 
Postscenium  of  the  Theatre  ;  and  an« 
other  flight  of  Steps  leads  from  the 
TriangularPiazza  to  the  Forum  Nun- 
dinarium.y  Not  far  hence  was  the 
Great  Reservoir  of  the  Water  of  the 
Sarno,  constructed  to  supply  the  lower 
part  of  the  Town,  and  particularly  the 
last-named  Forum. 

Tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of 
matters  of  property,  and  venial  offences. 
In  an  open  Court,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  Porticoes,  is  a  Plat- 
form ascended  by  Steps,  and  jcoujec- 
tured  to  have  been  a  Pulpitum  ',  where 
tlie  Magistrates  administered  justice  ; 
after  first  pledging  themselves,  on  the 
Altar  beneath  their  elevated  Seat,  to 
decide  according  to  conscience:  and 
the  contending  parties,  whose  causes 
came  before  these  Magistrates,  like- 
wise pledged  themselves  to  speak 
truth,  and  act  honourably  by  their  op- 
ponents. Tribunals  of  this  descrip- 
tion  were  usually  placed  near  Theatres 
and  Forums;  and  the  Edifice  in 
question  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  public- 
spirited  persons  who  built  the  Tragic 
Theatre. 

Temple  of  Isis.     It  appears  from 
an  Inscription  found  here,  that  this 

without  drapery,  and  representing  a  Youth. 
The  Canonico  adds,  that  this  Statue  was  dis- 
covered  in  the  Tribunal,  a.  d.  1797,  with  an 
Inscription,  to  the  following  puriiort,  near  it : 

11  LTcaanvi .  Dbcio. 

In  that  part  of  the  Tribunal  which  adjoina 
the  Entrance  to  the  Triangular  Forum,  were 
found  a  Silver  Ring ;  an  Amulet  of  Bronse ; 
others  of  glass  and  ivory,  like  those  worn  at 
the  present  moment;  and  a  Human  Ear 
made  of  Bone. 
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Edifice  was  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
foake  of  the  year  63,  and  rebuilt  by 
Numerius  Popidius  Celunus.     It  is 
about  siity-eight  feet  long,  by  sixty 
feet  wide ;  in  good  pruacnration  ;  and 
peculiarly  well  worth  notice:    for  to 
contemplate  the  PBnetralia,  or  Cella, 
whence  so  many  oracles  have  issued, 
to   discern  the  identical  spot  where 
the  Priests  concealed  themselves,  when 
tfiey  pronounced  sentences  supposed 
to  have  been  qpoken  by  the  statue 
of  their  Goddess,  to  view  the  secret 
stairs  by   which  they  ascended  into 
the   Cella,  —  in    short,  to    examine 
the   construction  of  a  Temple  more 
Egyptian    than    €rreek,    excites    no 
common  degree  of  interest.*     This 
Temple    is    a  Roman    Doric   Edi- 
fice,  composed    of    bricks  stuccoed, 
painted,    and  polished.      A   quadri- 
lateral Covered  Portico  bordered  the 
Open  Court  of  the  Temple.     In  this 
Court    (to   the  right    of  the    Gate 
of  Entrance)  was   a   description   of 
Well,  supplied  by  the  canal  of  the 
Samo  (which   ran  close  to  it),  and 
serving,  no   doubt,  as  a  Receptacle 
for  sacred  ashes ;  because  remains  of 
the  Pine-fruit,  Dates,  Nuts,  Chest- 
nuts, and  Figs,  all  burnt,  have  been 
found  in^  it.      Opposite  to  the  Re- 
ceptacle for  sacred  ashes  is  a  small 
Edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  ^dicula,  once  vaulted  and  richly 
embellished  wiA  stucco.     From  ttte 
interior    of    this    £di6ce    a   descent 
leads  to  a  very  small  Cave,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  Coudi  of 
masonry;  and  in  the  opposite  angle 
is  a  S^t  of  the  same  material.     In 
the  Open  Court,  and  near  the  ^di- 
cula,    stands  a  large  massive  Altar, 
whereon    were  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Cinders,  and  Burnt  Bones 
of  Animals;  and  in  the  contiguous 
Pavement  was  a  Cavity  filled   with 
relics  of  Burnt   Fruits,    similar    to 
those  discovered    in  the  Well.     Se- 
veral  Altars  are  seen"  in    the  Open 
Court,    and    an    equal    number    in 


three  parts  of  the  Cbvered  Portico. 
The  centre  of  the  Open  Court  coo« 
tains  the  Cella;  which  is  elevated  oa 
seven  Steps,  once  lined  with  Parian 
marble:  and  adjoining  these  Steps 
are  two  small  Pilasters.  The  form 
of  the  Cella  is  nearly  square,  includ- 
ing what  seems  to  have  been  a  Ves- 
tibule ;  and  its  Walls,  which  are 
provided  with  Niches  for  statues, 
display,  among  other  ornaments,  in 
stucco,  the  Pomegranate,  called  in 
Greek,  *Fo<a,  and  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Isis.  The  Pavement  i» 
Mosaic,  the  interior  of  the  Building 
shallow,  and  <x:cupied  by  an  Oblong 
Podium,  or  Pedestal  for  statues: 
this  Pedestal  is  hollow,  and  the  Ca- 
vity within  was  entered  by  means  of 
two  Small  Low-pitdied  Openings, 
close  to  the  Pavement ;  and  contigu- 
ous to  one  of  them  are  the  Secret 
Stairs.  On  the  Podium  were  found 
Two  Pieces  of  Tufo,  which  probably 
served  as  Bases  for  statues  :  and  here 
likewise  were  found  two  Human 
Skulls ;  remains  of  two  little  Chests, 
made  of  Wood,  and  containing  a 
Gold  Cup  one  inch  in  diameter;  a 
small  Bronze  Amulet ;  a  Lamp  with 
two  burners,  and  a  Chain  to  which  it 
was  suspended;  two  Candelabra  re- 
sembling those  now  seen  on  Roman 
Catholic  altars ;  a  small  circular  Vase 
of  Glass ;  and  the  Palm  of  a  Hand, 
in  Marble.  The  Isiaic  Table  found 
here,  and  now  removed  to  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  one  of  the  Pilasters  (al- 
ready mentioned)  near  the  Vestibule 
of  the  Cella.  Some  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphics which  compose  the  Table 
were,  when  first  disinterred,  of  a 
blackish  colour,  others  green,  and 
others  red :  and  this  Plate  of  Metal 
seems  to  have  made  part  of  a  larger 
plate,  from  which  it  was  probably  se- 
parated, by  the  Ancients,  to  adorn 
this  Temple.  In  the  Open  Court, 
near  the  Secret  Stairs  of  the  Cella, 
I  and  forming  part  of  the  Wall  of  that 


Ca)  The  tmfBc  between  the  Pompeiani  and  Alexandrians  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  worship  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 
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Edifice,  is  a  Niche,  where  a  little 
Statue  was  discoTered,  representing 
Bacchus,  with  a  Panther  at  his  feet, 
and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  in  his  Hand : 
the  god,  the  panther^  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  against  which  he  leans,  and 
the  grapes,  were  partially  gilt,  and 
partially  stained  with  various  colours. 
In  one  of  tlie  angles  of  the  Portico 
was  a  small  Statue  of  Isis,  the 
greater  portion  being  gilt,  the  rest 
stained  red.  In  an  opposite  angle 
was  a  Bust,  with  glass  eyes,  of  Nor- 
bani  Soricis,  an  inscription  relative 
to  whom  is  seen  in  tlie  Chalcidicum, 
and  repeated  here.  Contiguous  was  a 
Statue  in  marble  of  Venus  rising 
from  her  hath  and  wringing  her  hair. 
A  blue  drapery  is  thrown  over  the 
lower  part  of  this  Statue ;  the  upper 
part  was  gilt.  A  Niche  in  the  Wall 
of  the  Portico,  fronting  the  Entrance 
to  the  Cella,  contained  the  Statue  of 
Orus;  according  to  Egyptian  my- 
thology the  Son  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  the  god  of  Silence.**  Two  Qua- 
drangular Basins  of  Parian  Marble, 
for  purifying  water,  were  likewise 
found  in  the  Temple;  each  standing 
on  one  Foot  of  elegant  workmanship, 
and  bearing  this  Inscription  ;  *'  Lon- 
GiMvs  II  via.**  Several  Apartments 
surrounded  the  Open  Court;  and  in 
the  largest,  probably  the  Refectory, 
which  had  five  Entrances,  were  dis- 
covered, a  Sistrum  of  Bronze,  with 
an  ornament  on  its  upper  end  repre- 
senting a  Cat;  Heads  in  Marble  of 
one  Male  and  three  Females;  seven 
Hands  and  Arms,  and  several  Feet, 
all  of  the  same  material,  and  belong- 
ing to  four  Statues,  the  other  parts 
of  which  were  composed  of  Wood, 

(6)  A  profound  silence  was  observed  during 
Egyptian  sacrifices. 

(c)  Some  authors  assert  that  hanubones 
were  found  in  this  Refectory :  but  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  the  Priests  of  Isis  ate  no  animal 
food  except  fish ;  and  passed  an  austere  life, 
offering  prayers  to  their  goddess  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening.  Other  writers  men. 
tion  that  these  Priests  never  ate  onions,  ab. 
stained  from  salt  with  their  food,  and  were 
forbidden  to  taste  the  flesh  of  sheep  or  hogs : 
it  is  likewise  said  that  their  nights  were  usu- 
ally  spent  in  devotion,  near  the  statue  of  Isis ; 
and  if  these  accounts  may  be  credited,  it  does 


joined  to  the  Marble  by  Pivots  of 
Iron.  The  mouldering  remains  of 
Wood  found  among  the  above- 
named  Fragments,  and  the  stains  of 
iron  on  the  marble  limbs,  establish 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  the 
same  apartment  were  found  a  small 
Table,  near  which  lay  a  Human  Ske- 
leton ;  Pullets*  bones ;  and  some 
Dinner  Utensils.  Bones  of  Fishes ; 
remains  of  Eggs ;  Bread  and  Wine, 
together  with  a  faded  Garland  of 
Flowers,  are  said  to  have  been  like- 
wise found  near  the  Table*';  it 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  Priests  of 
Isis  were  dining,  at  the  moment  of 
the  Eruption  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  Garland  of  Flowers  (with 
which  victims  were  always  adorned), 
this  dinner  might  have  followed  a 
recent  sacrifice.  A  contiguous 
Chamber  contained  (in  a  Niche)  an 
Egyptian  Idol  of  Basalt,  engraved 
with  Hieroglyphics:  and  above  this 
Chamber  is  another,  in  which  were 
found  Vases  for  various  uses,  toge- 
ther with  fifty-eight  Lamps  of  Pot- 
tery. A  large  bronze  Ring  was  found 
in  an  adjacent  Chamber,  which 
might  probably  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Ox,  Apis.**  In  the 
small  adjoining  Kitchen  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  found  Culinary  Utensils  of 
Pottery,  containing  remains  of  eat- 
ables ;  an  Iron  Tripod ;  and  a  Ske- 
leton (with  a  sacrificial  Axe  in  one 
hand)  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Among  the  Paintings  which  orna- 
mented this  Temple  were,  Isis  with 
the  Sistrum  ;  Anubis,  with  a  Dog's 
Head ;  Priests  with  Palm  Branches 
and  Ears  of  Corn ;  and  one  Priest 
holding    a  Lamp  * ;    the    Hippopo- 

not  seem  probatde  that  ham.bones  were  found 
in  a  Temtde  consecrated  to  that  highly  re- 
vered ^yptian  divinity. 

{d)  The  Apartment  containing  the  bronxe 
Ring,  was  filled  with  ashes,  by  the  last  Erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  1822;  it  is 
situated  at  the  Eastern  End  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis. 

{e)  The  Priests,  in  these  Paintings,  are  re- 
presented with  heads  shaved,  garments  of 
white  linen,  and  woven  shoes,  through  which 
the  feet  arc  seen :  history,  however,  tells  us 
that  the  Priests  of  Isis  were  compiled t^'<«^a^fifc^ 
barefoot. 
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BiseUium,  decorated  with  Bossi  Ri. 
lievi,  some  of  them  being  Ivory ;  to- 
gether with  Fragments  of  Cloth,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  Cushion  of 
the  Chair ;  remains  of  small  Figures 
with  wings,  and  Females  with  Flowers 
in  their  Aprons;  two  Bulls'  Heads, 
and  an  Amulet. 

Two  Admission  Tickets,  for  the- 
atrical representations,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  These  Tickets 
are  circular,  and  made  of  bone:  on 
one  of  them  is  written,  "  AICXT- 
AOY ;  **  and  above  this  word  is 
marked  the  Roman  number  <*  XII,'* 
with  the  Greek  corresponding  nume- 
rical letters,  «  IB,"  beneath  it.  On 
the  other  Ticket  is  a  Greek  word, 
(which  seems  to  be  *<  Hemicyclia,**) 
with  the  Roman  numerical  number 
**  XI,**  above  it,  and  the  Greek  cor- 
responding numerical  letters,  "lA,** 
below.  Both  Tickets  exhibit,  on  the 
reverse  side,  a  rough  sketdi  of  a 
theatre.  P 

Tragic  Theatre.  This  Edifice, 
which  stands  upon  a  stratum  of  very 
ancient  lava,  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Odeum  ;  and,  in  point  of 
architecture,  a  beautiful  building:  it 
was  composed  of  tufo,  lined  through- 
out with  Parian  marble,  and  still  ex- 
hibits the  Orchestra,  the  Proscenium, 
the  Scenium,  the  place  where,  pro- 
bably, a  drop-scene,  or  curtain,  was 
fixed ;  the  Podium  on  the  right  of 
the  Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Ma- 
gistrate (in  which  a  Curule  Chair 
was  found) ;  the  Podium  on  the  left 
for  the  Vestals ;  the  seats  for  Augus- 
tals,  and  Knights,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cavea,  and  those  for  Plebeians 

(p)  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  con  Aision 
with  regard  to  places  for  the  audience  in 
theatres,  decreed,  that  all  the  different  ranks 
of  persons,  in  the  respective  Cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  should  be  provided  with 
tickets,  specifying  the  pert  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  numl>er  of  the  seat  they  were  en. 
titled  to  occupy.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
lated by  Suetonius,  l^e  arrangement  of  the 
audience  was  as  follows.  Persons  of  Consular 
rank,  and  Vestals,  being  few  in  number,  oc. 
cupied  the  two  shortest  lines  of  seats,  close  to 
i^e  Orcbeatn,  and  sat  on  curule  chairs,  or 
biseUii,    Knights,  being  likewise  few  in  num- 


of  the  male  sex  in  the  upper  part ; 
the  Entrance  for  Augustals  and 
Knights,  the  Entrance  and  Staira  for 
Plebeians;  the  semicircular  Gallery, 
round  the  top  of  the  Cavea,  for  Female 
Spectators;  (which  Gallery  appears 
to  have  been  fenced  with  bars  of  iron, 
as  the  holes  in  the  marble,  and  the 
remains  of  lead,  used  for  fixing  these 
bars,  may  still  be  discovered ;)  the 
Stairs  of  Entrance  to  this  Gidlery  ; 
and  the  Blocks  of  M»rble,  projecting 
from  its  wall,  so  as  to  support  the 
wood-work  to  which,  in  case  of  rain^ 
or  intense  heat,  an  Awning  was  fast- 
ened. The  Scenium,  judging  by  the 
niches  it  contains,  appears  to  have 
been  adorned  with  statues** ;  the  Pro- 
scenium, a  dwarf  wall,  with  Niches, 
perhaps  for  musicians,  on  the  ^de 
next  the  Orchestra,  divides  the  latter 
from  the  Scenium  ;  which,  like  a 
modern  stage,  rises  higher  at  the 
upper  than  the  lower  end :  it  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  Orchestra, 
very  wide,  but  so  shallow  that  much 
scenery  could  not  have  been  used ; 
although  the  Ancients  changed  their 
scenes  by  aid  of  engines,  with  which 
they  turned  the  partition,  called  the 
Scena,  round  at  pleasure.  There  are 
three  Entrances  for  the  actors,  all  in 
front;  and  behind  the  Stage  are  re- 
mains of  the  Fostsceniura. 

Modern  excavators  found  this  beau- 
tiful Theatre  divested  of  all  its  scenic 
decorations;  which,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  the  Ancients  thought  too 
valuable  not  to  be  disentombed.  Near, 
however,  to  that  part  of  the  Edifice 
which  communicates  with  the  triangu- 
lar  Foruro,   modern    excavators   dis- 

ber,  compared  with  Plebeians,  occupied  the 
shortest  lines  of  stone  benches ;  (these  were 
immediatelT  behind  the  curule  chairs,  and 
bisellii. }  Plebeians,  of  the  male  sex,  occupied 
the  uppermost,  and  consequently  the  longest, 
lines  of  stone  benches:  while  the  female  part 
of  the  audience,  Vestals  excepted,  were  placed 
in  theportico,  or  gallery,  near  which  stood 
the  officers  appointed  to  keep  order. 

iq)  The  Partition  Wall  between  the  At. 
tiring-rooms  and  the  Scenium,  was  richly 
eml)ellisbed  with  Statues,  Columns,  &c.,  for 
a  tragedy }  and  for  a  comedy,  with  Cottages, 
anH  "♦>»«»■  Pastoral  Objects. 
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covered  Fragments  of  Marble  Statues, 
with  two  Heads  (perhaps  Hermae) ; 
one  of  tliese  Heads  is  supposed  to 
represent  Nero  as  a  youth,  and  an- 
other Agrippina ;  a  description  of 
Altar  composed  of  a  column  of 
Oriental  Alabastar,  fluted  in  spiral 
lines,  with  a  Listel  and  Plinth  of 
white  marble,  and,  on  the  Plinth,  the 
words,  "  LoNGiNvsII.  V. ;"  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  carbonated  wood ; 
Fragments  of  Drapery  belonging  to 
Bronze  Statues ;  Ornaments  of  Ivory, 
similar  to  those  disinterred  in  the 
Comic  Theatre ;  a  Cameo  of  Pastille; 
and  a  large  collection  of  Tiles,  some 
of  them,  indeed  the  major  part,  being 
hollow.  The  Inscriptions  found  on 
tliese  premises  are  all  imperfect. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  close  to  the  Theatre,  and  border- 
ing the  Triangular  Forum,  is  an 
extensive  Colonnade,  already  men- 
tioned ;  destined  perhaps  to  shelter  the 
audience  in  wet  weather;  and  like- 
wise to  serve  as  a  place  for  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  a  public  prome- 
nade, the  view  it  commands  being  de- 
lightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres 
stand  near  each  other;  and  contigu- 
ous to  a  public  Building,  supposed  to 
have  been 

The  Forum  Nundinarium*  This 
Forum  is  of  an  oblong  sliape,  and 
bordered  by  Porticoes,  supported  by 
Roman  Doric  Columns  without  bases: 
they  are  composed  of  tufo,  stuccoed 
and  painted,  either  red  or  yellow,  as 
was  the  general  practice  at  Pompeii. 
These  columns  (the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  plain,  the  upper  fluted,) 
still  display  figures  in  Armour,  and 
Names  of  Persons,  traced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  ancient  occupiers  of  this  Forum, 
to  while  away  their  vacant  hours. 
Within  the  Porticoes  are  Apartments 
of  small  dimensions,  supposed  to  have 
served  as  Shops,  Magazines  for  mer- 

(r)  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  ftequratly 
had  a  hot  dinner,  fufficient  for  twenty  per- 


chandise,  and  Quarters  for  Soldiers: 
and  above  these  Apartments  was  a 
Second  Story,  which  appears  to  have 
been  provided  .with  Wooden  Bal- 
conies. The  Forum  contains  a  Foun- 
tain of  excellent  water,  a  small  ancient 
Table,  and  likewise  a  large  modem 
Table,  already  mentioned,  and  sljaded, 
most  appropriately,  by  weeping  wil- 
lows ;  so  as  to  make  a  pleasant  din- 
ing-place  in  warm  weather.  More- 
over, the  ancient  Kitchen  of  the 
surrounding  Edifice  is  now  in  use; 
and,  though  very  small,  so  constructed 
as  to  furnish  conveniences  for  cook- 
ing a  plentiful  dinner.*^  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  Forum  were  Stalls 
for  Cattle :  and  witliin  the  premises 
were  found  an  Apparatus  for  making 
Soap,  a  Mill  for  pulverising  Corn, 
and  a  Machine  for  expressing  Oil. 

It  is  remarked,  by  the  Canonico  di 
Jorio,  that  the  ground-floor  apart- 
ments, called  Shops,  and  encircling 
the  Piazza  in  question,  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  one  or  two  excepted ;  that 
they  have  neither  counters,  nor  stoves, 
nor  even  large  entrances,  like  the 
generality  of  shops  at  Pompeii ;  that 
the  resemblance  between  these  Apart- 
ments, and  those  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards  in  Adrian's  Villa  near  Rome, 
is  very  striking ;  and  that  the  only 
Kitchen  in  the  Edifice  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  so  constructed  as  to  fur- 
nish conveniences  for  cooking  a  large 
dinner.  The  Canonico  justly  infers, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Apartments  called  Shops  were,  most 
of  them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
Soldiers :  but  it  should,  nevertheless, 
be  remembered,  that  ancient  Roman 
Forums  were  always  guarded  by 
Soldiers ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Piazza  in  question  was 
particularly  convenient  for  a  market- 
place, owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
Port,  a  market  might  have  been  held 
there,  even  admitting  that  die  habita- 
tions which  surround  it  were  barracks. 
On  the  Walls  of  one  of  the  most  spa- 

Bona,   prepared,  by  her  own  cook,  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  Forum  NundLYMXuuBv. 
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cious  Rooms  under  the  Porlicoes  were 
found  two  Trophies,  and  Figures  of 
Warriors,  painted  in  fresco —  in  the 
Prison,  or  Guard-house,  four  Skele- 
tons with  their  ankle-bones  fastened 
into  a  long  and  low  Machine  made 
of  iron,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
modern  wooden  frame  for  punish- 
ment, called  Stocks*  —  in  other  cham- 
bers, supposed  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  Soldiers,  Household  Utensils 
of  Pottery,  Iron,  Glass,  Bone,  and 
Bronze  —  ten  Helmets  well  preserved, 
one  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
Bassi  Rilievi  representing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  —  several  Fragments  of 
Helmets,  some  of  Bronze,  some  of 
Iron,  and  others  of  both  metals  — 
thirteen  Cnemides  *■  —  two  Brassets 
entire,  and  several  in  Fragments  — 
thirteen  Sword-belts  of  Bronze,  well 
preserved,  and  ornamented  with  Fi- 
gures —  Fragments  of  other  Belts  of 
the  same  description  —  and  Leather 
Belts  ornamented  with  Bronze,  pro- 
bably Shoulder-belts.  Some  of  these 
articles  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  as 
nails,  on  which  they  had' been  hung, 
were  found  near  them — three  small 
Shields  of  a  peculiar  shape  used  by 
the  Gladiators,  called  REZIARII, 
and  perhaps  by  a  particular  class  of 
Rowers,  though  not  by  mariners  in 
general,  were  likewise  discovered 
among  these  Accoutrements ;  some 
of  which,  suspended  to  slight  chains, 
are  very  diminutive:  one  represents 
a  Shield  like  those  above  mentioned; 
and  perhaps  they  were  honorary  dis- 
tinctions for  Soldiers  and  Gladiators. 
Here  also  were  found  Missile  Wea- 
pons, several  of  them  in  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  probably  such  as  were 
hurled  from  slings  —  an  hundred  and 
twelve  small  pieces  of  Bone,  shaped 
like   the   scales   of    fishes,   and  each 

(jj)  These  Stocks  are  now  removed  to  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  j  but  the  Model 
of  them,  the  Skulls  of  the  persons  whose 
skeletons  were  found  in  them,  and  some  of 
the  Fragments  of  Sculpture  discovered  in  the 
rooms  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
statuaries,  are  kept  here. 
{/J  Kvtfju/itSf  arms  for  the  legs,  or,  more 
projyerly  speaking,  loots.    Homer  styles  his 
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pierced  with  two  holes,  so  that  tbey 
might  be  joined  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  cuirass,  or  the  straps  of  a 
helmet  which  fastens  under  the  chin" 
•^a  bronze  candelabrum  five  palmi 
in  height — several  Strigils  of  Bronze, 
and  others  of  Iron  —  several  Copper 
Coins,  a  few  of  Bronze,  and  a  few  of 
Silver,  but  none  of  gold  —  a  Hind 
squatted  on  its  tail  —  a  little  Bronze 
Ox  —  and  the  Horn  of  a  Stag  — 
Household  Utensils  of  Iron  and 
Bronze  —  Wooden  CoflTers  (contain- 
ing articles  quite  perished),  and  an 
Amphora,  partly  broken,  in  which 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  new-born  Child. 
Some  of  the  Chambers  toward  the 
north,  apparently  statuarie!»*  shops, 
exhibited  Fragments  of  Marble  and 
Bronze  Statues  —  a  small  head  of  an 
Ox  encircled  by  a  sacrificial  fillet  — 
two  Genii — and  Arabesques  in  Bone 
—  a  Skeleton,  grasped  in  the  hands 
of  which  were  fourteen  Silver  Rings, 
two  of  them  enriched  by  Amulets  — 
a  Gold  Ring,  Pastes,  &c.  and  two 
Skeletons  with  Iron  Rings  on  their 
fingers.^  The  Kitchen  was  furnished 
chiefly  with  I'ottery.  In  the  largest 
Chamber,  under  what  probably  was 
the  commanding  officer's  apartment, 
were  found  decayed  Iron  — two  Rings 
for  Galley  Slaves  —  a  Lance  —  and 
two  hundred  Bronze  Nails,  all  well 
preserved.  This  Edifice  had,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  second  floor,  to 
which  led  three  steep  and  narrow 
Staircases ;  and  a  fourth,  better  con- 
structed, formed  the  approach  to  what 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  apart- 
ments of  the  commanding  ofl^cer. 
Under  the  Arch  of  this  Staircase  was 
found  a  Human  Skeleton,  accom- 
panied by  two  Cups  and  one  Saucer 
of  Silver ;  and  not  far  distant  the 
Skeleton  of  a  Horse,  with  remains  of 

heroes  *'  vuxvufMhn  Axettci^^*  well-booted 
Greeks. 

(tt)  Pieces  of  bone  thus  shaped,  and  each 
of  them  pierced  with  two  holes,  are  still  used 
in  the  Neapolitan  army,  for  composing  that 
part  of  a  helmet  which  passes  under  the  chin. 

(w)  It  appears  that  some  of  these  apart- 
ments toward  the  north  were  excavated  by 
the  Ancients. 
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Harness,  the  Bronze  Ornaments  of 
which,  and  even  the  Hay,  used  to 
stuff  the  Saddle,  being  well  preserved. 
In  the  upper  Story  were  discovered 
two  Gold  Necklaces,  one  of  which 
was  embellished  with  twelve  small 
emeralds  —  five  Gold  Rings  enriched 
with  precious  Stones  —  another  Ring 
in  the  form  of  a  Serpent  —  an  Ear- 
ring— and  two  Bracelets — all  of  Gold 
— and  a  long  gilt  Pin  for  the  hair  — 
Chests  of  decayed  Wood  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  near  them  remains  of 
white  Linen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Leaves 
of  Gold,  Gilt  Leather,  and  Frag- 
ments of  Leaves  in  Metal,  evidently 
intended  for  decorations;  Uie  Linen, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  &c.  appear  to  have 
been  originally  deposited  in  the  Chests 
—  a  Bronze  Shield,  one  palm  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  surrounded  with 
Silver  Ornaments,  and  having  in  its 
centre  the  Head  of  Medusa  —  a  small 
Sword  with  an  Ivory  Handle  —  two 
Knives  —  a  Lance,  &c.  One  of  the 
Rooms  in  these  premises  contained 
eighteen  Skeletons  of  Men  and  Chil- 
dren, and  several  of  Dogs  —  another 
room  contained  two  Human  Skele- 
tons, and  some  pieces  of  Moneys 
and  near  the  interior  Gate  of  Entrance 
were  found  thirty-four  Skeletons  in 
onegroup:  the  total  amount  of  Human 
Skeletons,  therefore,  discovered  iii  this 
Forum  was  sixty- three  ;  considerably 
more  than  have  been  found  collected 
together  any  where  else  within  thfe 
walls  of  Pompeii :  and  at  a  moment, 
when  it  was  the  aim  of  every  person 
to  escape,  soldiers  only,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  law,  could  not  desert 
their  standards,  were  likely  to  have 
remained  together  in  such  numbers : 
the  fact,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  all  died  at  their  post,  victims 
to  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline. 
Among  various  Advertisements  on 

(w)  Gladiators  were  formed  into  societies 
or  coinmunities. 

(x)  Among  the  Statues  was  that  of  C.  Cus- 
pius  Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Decuriones  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  a  law  enacted 
bv  the  Conxul  Petronius,  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  to  prohibit  masters  from 'oompdlhig 


one  of  the  Pilasters  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  and  like- 
wise on  its  Wall,  near  the  Odeon, 
the  names  of  the  following  commu- 
nities of  Gladiators  were  discovered^ ; 
Pomponi  Faustini  —  Ampttati  —  N, 
Popidii  Riffi :  — and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  Shields  appropriate  M 
Gladiators  having  been  found  in  this 
Forum,  induces  a  belief  that  Gladi- 
ators, when  they  came  to  Pompeii  to 
perform  their  exercises,  might  have 
been  quartered  here. 

Amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  Piazza  (probably  a  Circus 
for  chariot- races),  stands  this  colossal 
Edifice  ;  which  contains  thirty  rows 
of  seats,  is  reputed  to  have  held,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  thousand  spectators,  and^ 
when  new'ly  disentombed,  was  so  per- 
fect, that  the  Paintings  on  the  stuccoed 
Wall, surrounding  the  Arena, appeared 
as  fresh  as  if  only  just  finished ;  but, 
on  being  too  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  stucco  cracked  and  fell 
off,  'so  that  very  little  now  remains. 
The  form  of  this  Amphitheatre  is  oval, 
the  architecture  particularly  fine,  in- 
somuch that  the  earthquakes  of  the 
years  63,  and  79^  did  no  material  ir. 
jury  either  to  its  foundation,  or  its 
superstructure.  A  I  andsome  Corridor 
paved  with  lava,  and  once  embellished 
with  statutes,  the  Niches  and  Inscrip- 
tioiis  belonging  to  which  still  remain, 
leads  down  to  the  principal  entrance ' 
on  the  side  of  the  City,  and  facing  a 
similar  Entrance  directly  opposite. 
There  likewise  are  three  smaller  Pas- 
sages to  the  Arena;  the  narrowest 
was  an  Ingress  for  Wild  Beasts ;  an- 
other the  Ingress  for  Gladiators ;  and 
the  third  the  Egress  for  the  Dead. 
The  Amphitheatre  rests  upon  a  cir- 
cular Crypto  Porticus,  incredibly 
strong,  as  it  supports  the  whole  super- 

their  slaves,  except  when  under  sentence  of 
death,  to  comliat  either  with  wild  beasts  or 

fladiators :  and  during  the  Duumvirate  of 
'ansa  it  was  not  lawful  for  wild  beasts  to 
fight  in  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  except 
with  each  other. 
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structure.  The  Cavca  is  separated 
into  thnse  parts,  bj  means  of  two 
Galleries.  The  first  part,  called  In- 
Jitna  Caveat  was  destined  for  die 
Duumviri,  tlie  Decuriones ;  otlicr 
Magistratts,  Augustals,  Priests, 
Priestetae^  —  in  short,  all  the  most 
dignified  pcnons  belonging  to  the  Co- 
lony. The  Media  Cavea,  composed 
of  twelve  rows  of  benches,  was  des- 
tined for  the  Merdiants,  the  Military, 
and  the  Colleges.  The  Summa  Cavea, 
composed  of  eighteen  rows  of  benches, 
was  destined  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Citizens ;  the  Populace  being 
placed  on  benches  behind  them,  and 
the  females  of  the  Colony  in  boxes 
behind  the  Populace.  The  Cavea 
contains  forty  small  flights  of  Steps, 
corresponding  with  the  same  number 
of  Vomitories,  through  which  the 
spectators  entered  the  great  Ambu- 
lacrum or  Gallery.  The  Females 
reached  tlieir  seats  by  means  of  Stair- 
cases  leading  to  a  Covered  Gallery 
with  forty  Apertures  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  Boxes.  These  co- 
vered Boxes  for  female  spectators  are 
not  found  in  other  amphitheatres: 
one  half  of  them  were  appropriated 
to  ladies  of  distinction,  and  the  other 
half  to  persons  of  subordinate  rank. 
An  iron  railing  seems  to  have  pro- 
tected the  spectators  who  sat  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cavea;  and  the 
Entrances  to  the  Arena  appear  to 
have  been  defended  by  grates  of  iron. 

(y)  It  appears,  from  the  following  record, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  frequented 
this  Amphitheatre: — "  A  bloody  fray  took 
place  in  the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre  a.  d. 
d9,  between  the  Ck>ionie8  of  Nuceria  and  Pom- 
peiij  at  a  gladiatorial  exhibition,  given  by 
Livinejus  negulus:  and  these  exhibitions 
were,  in  consequence,  prohibited  at  Pompeii 
for  the  space  often  years.**  -^^  See  Tacitu8*« 
Annals,  book  xiv. 

(jr)  According  to  one  report.  Skeletons  of 
eight  I^ions,  and  a  Man,  supposed  to  have 
been  their  Keeper,  were  discovered  in  this 
structure ;  and,  according  to  another,  no 
skeleton  was  found  within  its  walls :  but  the 
Canonico  di  Jorio  says,  that  five  Human 
Skeletons  —  a  small  Metal  Hoop — part  of  a 
Gold  Chain  —  and  another  Skeleton  (he  does 
not  specifv  of  what  description)  with  a  Gold 
JZin^,  and  a  very  few  Coins  neur  it,  were 
found  within  these  piecHnctB. 


The  Walls  of  the  Podium,  when  newly 
disentombed,  di^layed  paintings  ap- 
propriate to  tlio  place;  but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  tliey  were  de- 
stroyed, like  those  in  the  Arena; 
and  except  a  small  Basso  Riiievo.  in 
marble,  which  represents  a  Charioteer 
driving  over  his  Opponent,  and  may 
still  be  discovered  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amphitheatre^  scarcely  any  of  its 
decorations  remain.  A  circuUr  Gal- 
lery terminates  this  masterly  Struc- 
ture ;  and  Blocks  of  Stone,  pierc<^  to 
receive  wood-work  which  supported 
the  Awning,  are  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  circular  Wall  of  the  Gal- 
lery, which  commands  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  Vesuvius,  the  Hontes 
I^ctarii,  the  Site  of  Stabia;,  the 
Mouth  of  the  Saroo,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Bay  of  Naples :  —  and  from  this 
Gallery,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  79,  the  Pompclani 
and  Occupiers  of  the  adjacent  Towna^, 
who  were  then  assembled  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre, are  supposed  to  have  vrit- 
nessed,  with  surprise  and  dismay, 
(rising  from  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius}, 
that  terrific  Column  of  boiling  water 
and  volcanic  substances  which  sud- 
denly transformed  tliis  nugestic  Am- 
phitheatre, and  every  neighbouring 
Edifice,  into  a  barren  Hill  of  pumice- 
stones  and  ashes.  But  as  very  few 
human  skeletons  have  been  discovered 
here ',  it  seems  probable  that  the  per- 
sons  thus    providentially  warned   of 

The  number  of  Skeletons  hitherto  disin- 
terred, in  Pompeii  and  its  suburlM,  Is  said  to 
be  less  than  three  hundred ;  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  if  wc  may  judge  from 
an  advertisement,  found  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  private  house,  and  importing,  that  It 
was  to  be  let  for  five  years,  together  with 
Nine  Hundred  Shops,  all  belonging  to  thb 
same  person :  and  supposing  no  mistake  to 
have  arisen,  with  respect  to  the  import  of 
this  advertisement,  how  immense  must  have 
been  the  trade  and  consequent  popuiadon  e^ 
a  City  where  one  individual  possessed  Nine 
Hundred  Shops !  The  house  (belonging  to 
a  lady  named  Julia  Felix)  on  the  outside  of 
which  this  advertisement  was  discovered,  is 
now  re.cn  tombed :  but,  according  to  the  Ca. 
nonico  di  Jorio,  the  advertisement  merely 
stated,  that  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  of 
August,  a  Bath,  a  Venerium,  and  nine 
hundred  Shops,  with  their  Pergultc,  Upper 
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their  danger,  ran  without  loss  of  time 
to  the  adjacent  river,  embarked  in 
whatever  vessels  they  could  procure, 
put  to  sea,  and  saved  their  lives  by 
flight :  and  so  judiciously  placed  are 
the  Vomitories  (ninety-seven  in  all)  of 
the  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  that  sup- 
posing the  number  of  persons  assembled 
within  its  walls,  at  the  moment  of  the 
Eruption,  to  have  been  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  thousand,  they  might  all 
have  walked  out  safely  in  two  minutes 
and  a  half.  Pliny  the  Elder,  while 
steering  toward  Vesuvius,  observed  an 
immense  number  of  boats,  which  fled 
from  the  coast :  though,  impelled  by 
fatal  curiosity,  and  the  hope  of  al- 
leviating distress,  he  still  advanced, 
landed,  and  was  suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entrance  to  the 
Amphitheatre  are  remains  of  a  Build' 
im^  fumithed  with  a  Triclinium  ;  and 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the 
SSlieemium  belonging  to  the  Edifice. 

Noia  GfUe.  During  tlie  years  1 754, 
and  1 755,  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
cavate between  the  Amj^itheatre  and 
the  Nola  Gate;  and,  in  1812,  the 
latter  was  discovered.  It  consists, 
at  present,  of  one  simple  and  lofty 
Arch,  under  which,  the  places  where 
Gates  of  Wood  were  hung  may  still 

ttoriet.  Sec  were  to  be  publicly  oflbred  to  any 
persons  who  might  like  to  hire  them.  The 
celebrated  little  portable  pictures,  in  A-esco, 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (now  at  Paris), 
and  a  peculiarly  elegant  Bronze  Tripoid 
(now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico),  were  found 
here. 

(a)  A  House,  lately  disentombed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Forum  Civile,  was  scarcely 
viMted  by  daylight  when  there  tumbled  down 
upon  the  Mosaic  Pavement,  accidentally  from 
a^Vall,  fifly-six  gold  Coins,  resembling  Na. 
pdeons  in  size,  but  thicker;  and  as  bright 
and  perfect  as  if  just  taken  out  of  the  mint 
From  a  contiguous  Wall  of  the  same  House 
fell,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  a  con- 
■iderable  number  of  silver  Coins,  melted  so 
fur  as  to  form  one  solid  mass ;  but  capable  of 
being  separated.  A  globular  silver  Spoon 
with  a  long  Pointed  Handle,  a  Pair  of  Com- 
passes, and  various  other  small  articles  of 
Iuil£.melted  metal,  were  found  wiUi  the  silver 
Coins.  The  Author  of  this  Work  was  al. 
lowed  to  exafnine  the  Coins,  &c.  the  moment 
after  they  had  fallen  from  the  walls ;  and, 
owing  to  the  great  indulgence  shown  to  Fo^ 
reigners  bv  the  Director  of  the  Works  at 
Pompeii,  she  was  likewise  allowed  to  witness 


be    distinguished.      IVacks    of   the 
Wheels  of  ancient  Cars  are  likewise 
distinguishable,  though  not  deep  ;  for 
the  Pavement  is  a  kind  of  Granite  too 
hard  to  be  much  worn  by  wheels  paf»- 
ing  ^over  it     The  Space  between  tibe 
Wheel  tracks    under    the    Arch    ^s 
thirty-seven  English  inches.     There 
appears  to  have  been   originally  an 
outer  and  an  inner  Gateway  on  this 
I  spot;  but  the  former  is  destroyed: 
the  latter,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  was 
erected  at  the  same  period  with  tlie 
adjacent  Towers  ;  and  on  each  side 
of  this  Gate  was  a  Chamber  which 
led,  by  means  of  wooden  stairs,  to 
the  Towers.     On  the  Gate  was  found 
an  Oscan  Inscription,  near  a  Tufo 
Head  of  Isis,  on  the  Key-rStone  of 
the  Arch.     A  School  for  Gladiators, 
where,    perhaps,    according    to    the 
Roman  custom,  they  learned  to  die 
gracefully,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  interesting  object  discovered  by 
means  of  these  excavations.* 

The  Suburbs  of  Pompeii  seem  to 
have  contained  two  descriptions  of 
Cemeteries,  one  for  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, tlie  other  for  the  Romans  i 
the  former  of  these  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls, 
to  the  north  of  the  Town ;  but  m&r 

the  excavation  of  an  entire  room,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  a  lady's  chamber :  for 
as  the  excavators,  six  or  eight  in  numbeiv 
gradually  and  careftilly  removed  the  pumice 
and  concreted  ashes,  which  lay  about  two 
feet  deep  upon  the  pavement,  they  brought 
to  light  a  Metal  Mirror,  small,  circular,  and 
about  tlie  size  of  portable  magnifying  glasses 
sometimes  seen  in  modern  dressing  boxes ; 
Strigils ;  an  elegant  portable  Lamp  of  Bronze ; 
Camel  and  Intagli  set  in  rings ;  a  Brooch : 
Ivory  spoons  of  various  sizes,  with  round 
shallow  bowls ;  a  Lock  and  Key  for  a  Com- 
mode, and  some  of  the  decayed  wood  of  the 
drawers;  very  small  Earthen  Vessels  shaped 
like  amphorse,  in  one  of  which  were  Dregs 
like  the  deposit  made  by  wine ;  broken  Cups 
and  Vases  of  Glass ;  large  square  pieces  of 
Brick,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  or  some  apartment  above  it ; 
little  square  Pieces  of  Ivory  like  modem  dice ; 
broken  Clasps  for  ear-rings;  a  Clasp  for  a 
brooch,  resembling  those  now  in  use ;  and  a 
Spindle.  This  room,  like  almost  every  other 
at  Pomjieil,  is  elegantly  paved  with  Mosaics : 
for  the  Greeks  d«d  not  content  themselves 
with  bed-chambers  of  **  weU.scraped  stone,'* 
as  did  the  sons  of  Priam. 
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dern  Excayators  have  not  hitherto 
discovered  any  traces  of  it;  which 
is  unfortunate,  as  valuable  Grecian 
vases  are  probably  enclosed  in  these 
tombs.  The  Roman  Cemeteries, 
those,  at  least,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  persons  who  merited  and 
won  the  approbation  of  their  country, 
bordered  the  roads  leading  to  the 
gates  of  Pompeii ;  as  appears  from 
the  double  row  of  Mausolca  between 
the  Villa  of  Diomedes  and  the  Town, 
and  another  row  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, which  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  on  the  spot  called  2'avema  del 
LapUlo,^  Many,  however,  of  these 
sepulchres  and  cenotaphs  must  still 
remain  buried ;  as  the  names  of  a 
considerable  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  who,  according  to  inscriptions 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Town, 
were  endeared  to  tlieir  country  by 
their  public  virtues,  are  not  seen  in 
the  suburb  called  Pagut  jtugtutua 
FeHx,  where  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Mausolea  of  Caius  Cuspius  Pansa 
and  his  family,  M.  Oculatius  Verus, 
Son  of  Marcus,  M.  M.  H(^conii  Ru- 
fus,  and  Celer,  &c.  &c.  Neither  has 
any  large  Ossuarium,  or  Colum- 
barium,  as  yet  been  discovered ;  but, 
probably,  these  receptacles  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  may  hereafter  be 
found  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  to 
the  north,  in,  or  near,  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Aborigines:  and  as  the  northern 
quarter  of  Pompeii  (if  we  may  judge 
by  recent  excavations)  suffered  very 
little  from  fire,  and  is,  moreover,  em- 
bellished with  handsome  streets,  and 
elegant  houses,  which  announce  it  to 

{b)  Some  labourers,  who  were  repuring  the 
high-road  to  Salerno  between  the  years  1754 
and  1756,  being  in  want  of  earth,  were  or. 
dered  to  take  what  they  required  Arom  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  which  covers 
part  of  the  wfdis  of  Pompeii ;  and.  in  conse. 

Suence  of  removing  this  earth,  they  found 
tie  Tombs;  which  were,  however,  speedily 
re-buried,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period. 

(c)  The  river  Sarno  is  probably  so  called 
because  its  sources  are  in  these  mountains. 

(d)  During  the  year  1560,  an  architect  by 
name  Pietro  Antonio,  discovered  two  of  these 
aqueducts;  one  in  the  district  of  Sarno,  and 


have  been  the  abode  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  Colony,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  hope  that  libraries  of  legible  papyri 
may,  at  length,  be  found  here;  and 
reward  the  Neapolitan  Government  for 
the  sums  expended  in  excavating  this 
beautiful  Town. 

Pompeii,  like  ancient  Rome,  was 
provided  with  an  abundant  quantity 
of  water ;  as  every  street,  and  indeed 
almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain  : 
tliese  fountains  appear  (as  already 
mentioned)  to  have  been  supplied  by 
aqueducts,  which  conveyed  from  the 
Sarno  mountains*^  streamlets  suf- 
ficient to  give  health  and  luxurious 
coolness  to  the  City.  Remains  of 
ancient  aqueducts  may  be  found  in 
the  district  of  Sarao,  in  the  valley  of 
Palma  <*,  and  also  in  Pompeii ;  which 
they  seem  to  have  entered  on  its 
northfem  side.  One  of  these  ruins 
is  now  called  by  the  peasants  ^rct, 
from  the  number  of  arcades  on  which 
the  aqueduct  rests;  and  another  is 
called  Torricellef  from  the  long  line 
of  pillars  which  supported  its  arches, 
and,  at  present,  resemble  small  rect- 
angular towers.  Near  the  ruins  of 
this  aqueduct  are  little  eminences, 
denominated  Turone  and  Turielloy 
where  a  demi-colossal  statue  of  marble 
(now  placed  in  the  seminary  at  Nola) 
was  discovered :  and,  according  to 
oral  tradition,  this  statue  represents  a 
Consul  who  presided  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  aqueduct;  but  more 
probably  it  was  repaired  under  his 
orders;  for  the  aqueduct  seems  to 
have  been  a  Grecian,  or  Etruscan 
work,  restored  by  the  Romans.     Tra- 

the  other  in  the  valleyof  Palma :  concerning 
the  latter  he  says ;  «*  The  course  of  this  aque- 
duct is  directed  toward  a  rpot  where  for. 
merly  stood  the  town  of  Pompeii,  of  which 
vestiges  still  exist  on  a  height  opposite  to  La 
Torre  deila  Nunciata.*'— How  extraordinary 
that  such  a  notice  did  not  rouse  the  spirit  of 
investigation  among  the  Neapolitans  near 
three  hundred  years  ago !  The  Canal  of  the 
Sarno,  now  seen  at  Pompeii,  is  modern;  it 
was  constructed  by  Domenico  Fontana. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  sources  which 
supplied  this  town  with  water,  see  **  Plan  db 
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dition  likewise  says  that  a  village, 
called  TauraniOf  in  this  neighlK>ur- 
hood,  was  buried  by  the  Eruption  of 
79 ;  and  if  Turone  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taurania,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  excavations  are  not 
made  there.  Taurania  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  a  town  in  ruins,  situated 
near  Stabise. 

No  traveller  sliould  neglect  an  op- 
portunity oi  visiting  Pompeii,  which 
even  at  the  present  moment  merits 
minute  observation ;  and  in  its  lenith 
of  splendour,  with  a  Port  crowded  by 
vessels,  Streets  teeming  with  inhabit- 
ants, and  private  Houses  and  public 
Edifices  almost  universally  arrayed 
in  Tyrian  purple,  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  gayest-leoking  Cities  in 
the  world:  and  when  it  was  newly 
disentombed,  when  skeletons  were 
seen  in  the  houses ;  when  lamps, 
candelabra,  glass  of  various  kinds 
and  shapes,  ornamental  vases,  culi- 
nary utensils,  and  even  the  very  bread 
oi  the  suffocated  inhabitants  were  dis- 
cernible ;  when  the  ^diculae  exhibited 
Lares  and  Penates,  when  the  Temples 
were  filled  with  Statues  of  heathen 
deities,  and  adorned  with  all  the  ele- 
gant and  costly  embellishments  of 
heathen  worship,  what  a  speculation 
must  this  ill-fated  city  have  furnished 
Co  a  reflecting  mind !  —  And  although 
the  greater  part  of  its  hitherto  dis- 
covered moveable  wealth  now  enriches 
the  Royal  Neapolitan  Museums,  still, 

(e)  The  ancient  practice  of  placing  cold 
hara,  anchovies,  figs,  and  some  kinds  of  gar. 
den  herbs,  upon  the  table,  before  dinn«r,  to 
be  eaten  as  a  whet,  is  still  continued  both  in 
Italy  and  Magna  iirstciti.  This  practice,  ac 
cording  to  Eustathius's  interpretation,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

The  ancient  custom  of  throwing  flowers  on 
the  heads  of  persons  particularly  favoured  by 
the  populace,  is  still  preserved,  during  solemn 
proressioiis,  in  Magna  Graccia.  Plutarch 
mentions  this  custom,  when  speaking  of  an 
advantage  gained  over  Pompey  by  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Canar.  And  when  the  iteasants 
of  Magna  GroM^ia  make  presents  of  nosegays, 
they  always  contain  a  few  sprigs  of  Moly ; 
because  that  shrub,  mentionetl  as  a  Charm 
by  Homer,  is  so  considered  still,  by  these 
peasants. 

ig)  Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii 
by  the  Herculaneum  Gate  should,  on  aniving 
at  the  Villa  of  DIomedes,  send  their  carriage 
and  dinner  to  the  Forum  Nundioarium  ;  or- 


to  visit  it,  even  now,  is  to  live  with  the 
Ancients :  and  when  we  see  houses, 
shops,  furniture,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, &c.  &c.,  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  day  throughout 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia,  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  that  customs  and  man- 
ners, in  these  countries,  have  under- 
gone but  little  variation  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  augurs, 
and  that  of  hiring  persons  to  weep  at 
funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the 
mountainous  and  secluded  parts  of 
Tuscany;  and  the  Tuscan  cattle, 
when  destined  for  slaughter,  are  fre- 
quently decorated  with  chaplets  of 
flowers,  precisely  as  the  Ancients 
used  to  decorate  their  victims  for 
sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers  still 
wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife,  of 
heatlien  sacrificing  priests;  the  old 
Roman  custom  oi  not  eating  above 
one  regular  meal  a  day,  and  that 
about  the  ninth  hour  of  Italy  (three 
o'clock  with  us),  is  still  kept  up  * ; 
and  during  the  month  of  May  it  is 
conmion  to  see  peasants  arrayed,  as  in 
elder  times,  like  Pan,  Satyrs,  &c.' 

EXCURSION   TO    FJBSTUM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  P«a> 
tum,  by  the  post-road  through  Eboli, 
is  computed  to  be  forty-siz  Neapolitaa 
miles ;  and  the  time  usually  emplgjed 
in   going,  en  voUurierf  with  a  light 

dering  their  driver  to  be  in  waiting  there,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  to  convey  tlwm  to  the 
Amphitheatre.  But  persons  who  drive  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  then 
enter  Pompeii  by  the  Forum  Nundinarium, 
should  send  their  dinner  to  the  Villa  of  Dio» 
medes ;  ordering  their  carriage  thither,  hidf 
an  hour  before  sunset 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here  is 
a  piastre,  if  the  same  person  attend  a  party 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Town  to  the  other : 
but  to  a  Custode  who  goes  no  farther  than 
from  the  Forum  Nundinarium  to  the  Baths, 
or  from  the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the  Baths, 
and  adjacent  newly  made  excavations,  six 
carlini  is  the  usiuil  fee.  The  person  who  pro. 
vides  visiters  with  water,  a  dinner.table,  and 
benches  to  sit  upon,  expects  five  or  six  ciirnni 
—  the  Custode  of  the  Temple  of  Venua_  ex- 
pects one  carlino — the  Custode  of  the 
pie  of  Komulus  expects  one  carlino— >i 
the  Custode  of  tkie  V»,ti\Xv«wi. 
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ter»wheeled  carriageaud  three  hones, 

ia  as  follows :  »- 

Houra. 
From  VaplM  to  Pompeii       •       S 
Jteltfrno  .        •       •       •       3 

Eboli  .  .       .        •       S 

FMIum  -       H 

Persons  limited   with   respect    to 
time  may  accomplish  this  excursion 
in  two  days,  by  ordering  their  Vcn- 
Curin    to   send    forward   a  relay   of 
horses  to  take  them  from  Salerno  to 
Faestum  :  but  the  more  eligible  plan 
is  to  sleep  the  first  night  at  Eboli,  the 
•ecoodat  Salerno,  and  to  return  on 
the  third  day  to  Naples.     The  price 
usually  demanded,  per   day,   for  a 
good  caliche  and  three  able  horses, 
is  five   ducats,   buonamano  not    in- 
clusive.    From  Salerno  to  PsKtum 
iliere    is    a    Cross-road    four   miles 
shorter  than  the  road  through  Eboli, 
mad  practicable  for  carriages  during 
the  latter  part  of   spring  and    the 
whole  of  summer  and  autumn.'*   The 
time  occupied  in  going,  with  a  light 
caUche  and  three  horses,  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Psestum,  and  vice  versd,  by 
the  Cross-road,  is  about  five  hours,  if 
TraTellers  are   compelled    to    ferry 
over  the  Sllarus,  instead  of  passing 
that  river   by   means   of  the  bridge 
erected  by  Murat,  but  now  in  a  di- 
lapidated state,  and  not  always  pass- 
able.    The  time  lost  in  ferrying  over 
the  Si  lams  is  half  an  hour  each  way : 
and  though  a  caldche  might  be  con- 
veyed into  the  ferry-boat  and  taken 
jout  again  with  facility,  a  heavy  En- 
glish travelling  carriage  could  not  be 
so  conveyed    without  danger.     The 
expense  of  the  ferry,  returning   in- 
,c1usive,  amounts  to  twenty-six  carlini 
for  a  cal^*he  and  three  horses.     The 
•Cross-road  commences  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  from  Salerno. 
The  great  road  from  Naples  to  Eboli 
is  excellent,  and  continues  good  as 
far  as  Fersano,  a  Hunting-seat  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Naples ;  but 
between    Persano  and    Psestum  the 

ih]  The  Author  went,  in  1829,  to  Pestum 
i6)f  this  road;  which,  being  recently  made, 
wag  in  some  parts  rough ;  but  l>etter  than  the 
nuid  through  Eboli  to  PKstum. 


soil  is  boggy,  and  the  road  unpleasant 
after  much  rain. 

Persons  who  wish  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli,  should  set  out  very 
early  from  Naples. 

On  entering  the  valley  near  the 
Samo  Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  road 
passes  through  Cotton  Plantations 
watered  by  the  Samo;  thence,  pro- 
ceeding to  Nocera  de*  Pagani,  an- 
ciently Nuceria  Alfaterna,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  Sarrastes,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Samo.  Nuceria  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  Hannibal,  after  his  un- 
successful attack  upon  Nola :  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that,  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Nuceria  was  rebuilt 
and  colonised.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  a  Station 
on  the  Via  Appuu  The  rebellious 
Saracens  of  Sicily  were  transplanted 
hither  in  the  tliirteenth  century ;  and 
the  town,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
that  circumstance  among  others,  has 
suffered  so  much  from  civil  commo- 
tions, that  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
now  remains  there,  except  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  *  On  the 
left,  just  beyond  the  present  Town  o? 
Nocera,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  road,  stands  this  Church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  built 
with  ancient  materials  about  the  time 
of  Constantino.  Its  form  is  orbi- 
cular, and  its  roof  is  supported  by  a 
double  circle  of  thirty  Corinthian 
Columns  of  superb  marble :  they  are 
placed  like  those  in  the  Church  of 
S\  Costanza  near  Rome;  but  the 
shafts,  being  of  various  heights,  were 
evidently  collected  from  various  build- 
ings. In  the  centre  of  the  Church  is 
an  antique  Font  for  the  immersion  of 
adults,  similar  to  that  in  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Pisa,  and  encompassed  with 
a  Balustrade  surmounted  by  Columns 
very  subordinate  in  beauty  to  those 
which  support  the  roof.     On  either 

(i)  More  properly  Santa  Maria  Vittoria : 
for,  about  the  year  129.5,  the  name  of  Nocera 
was  changed  to  that  of  S>.  Maria  Vittoris. 
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side  of  the  Tribuna  are  two  Columns 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, with  a  piece  of  Cornice  on  the 
top  of  each  pair ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
shafts  being  plain,  and  the  upper  part 
fluted,  precisely  like  the  Columns  in 
the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii. 
The  shape  of  the  Edifice  in  question 
leads  antiquaries  to   suppose  it  was 
raised  on  the  foundations  of  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  all  the  gods.^     From 
Nocera  to  La  Cava  the  road  passes 
through  a  rich  and  pleasant  country. 
The  latter    Town  has  Porticoes  on 
each  side  of  the  high.street,  like  those 
at  Bologna ;  and  is  large,  populous, 
and  sometimes  frequented  by  a  few 
foreigners  during  summer.     Beyond 
it  is  a  Structure  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  an  Aqueduct,  and  a  Villa,  which 
stands  prettily  amidst  hanging  gar- 
dens :  but  on  approaching  Vietri,  and 
the  whole  way  between  Vietri   and 
Salerno,  the  road  displays  scenery  of 
the  most  magnificent  and   beautiful 
description.     Vietri,  built  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  in  the  immense  Gulf 
of    Salerno    (anciently   denominated 
Sinus  Pastaniis),  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  Marcina;  founded, 
as  Strabo  reports,  by  the  Etruscans, 
but   subsequently   occupied    by    the 
Samnites.     Vietri  is  not  far  remote 
from  Amalfi,  the  Islands  of  the  Si- 
rens, and  the  Promontory  of  Minerva, 
which  all  lie  toward  the  right ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  towers 
the  celebrated   Promontory  of  Leu* 
cosia,  anciently  called  Promontorium 
Posidium.     Salerno,  formerly  Saler- 
num,  is  reported  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  upon  the 
Picentini.      It  was  not  placed,  like 
the  modern  Town  of  Salerno,  close 
to  the  sea,  but  on  the  height  above, 
where  considerable  remains  of  Ro- 
man edifices  may  still  be  seen.     Ac- 
cording to  Livy  Salemum  became  a 
Roman  Colony  seven  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

< 
(Ar)  A  very  small  Column  of  white  marble, 
in  thia  Church,  bears  the  foUowing  Oreek  In- 
•cription,  placed  longwise  down  toe  Column. 


It  is  celebrated  by  the  Poets  <»f  tfa* 
Augustan  age  for  its  enchanting  po- 
sition, and  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  little  rivers  Sole  and  Erno, 
by  which  it  was  watered.     The  mo- 
dem Town,  about  fifteen  Neapolitan 
miles  from  Pompeii,  is  embosomed 
in  the  Pteslanus  Sinus,  and  seated  in 
a  valley,  encompassed  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  by  bold,  fertile,  and 
picturesque  mountains.      It  is  em:> 
bellished  with  a  handsome  Quay,  has 
sixteen  Churches  besides  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  a  considerable  number  of 
Monastic  Institutions.  The  medicinal 
School  of  Salerno  acquired,  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  its  Lombard 
Princes,  a  brilliant  character,  owing 
to  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  repair^ 
thither  in  crowds,  teaching  the  Sci- 
ences, and  especially  that  of  Medicine^ 
in  which  the  Arabs,   at  the  period 
alluded  to,  particularly  excelled :  and 
during  the  year  1100,  the  Physicians 
of  this  School  published  their  cele- 
brated Work  in  Latin  verse,  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
language.     The  Court  leading  to  tl^ 
Cathedral  is  spacious  and  handsome, 
and   contains    Columns  and  a    few 
Sarcophagi,  reputed   to    have    come 
from   Psestum.     The  Church,  if  we 
may  judge  by  its  form,  was  an  ancient 
Basilica,  and  is  ornamented  with  two 
splendid  Columns  of  verde  antique,  a 
Mosaic  Pavement,  apparently  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  three  Bassi  Rilievi, 
which  were  brought  from  Psestum* 
Two  of  them  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  side  aisles,  and  the  third  near  the 
high  altar.   The  Subterranean  Churchy 
beneath  this  Cathedral,  is  said  to  con- 
tain  the  Relics  of  S.  Matthew.     Sa- 
lerno has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
Spring  and  Autumn  Fair,  especially 
that  held  in  September. 

The  best  Hotel  here,  VAlbergo 
del  Solef  affords  tolerable  accommo- 
dation, and  is  delightfully  placed :  but 
another  Inn,  called  La  Speranza,  and 
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•ttuated  in  the  Strada  degl*  Angeli, 
Largo  Portanova,  is  cleaner  than  the 
jtlbergo  del  Sole,  and  iu  roaster,  a 
very  obliging  landlord,  charges  mo- 
derately. > 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Salerno, 
and    intend    driving    straight    next 
morning,  by  the  Cross-road,  already 
mentioned,  to  Psstura,  should  pro- 
vide  themselves  with  bread,    meat, 
salad,  fruit,  wine, water, — every  thing, 
in  short,  likely  to  be  required  as  re- 
lireshment  there.      From  Salerno  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Cross-road, 
the  country  is  rich,   beautiful,  and 
picturesque ;   continually  presenting 
little  groups  of  Calabrian  Peasants, 
dressed  as  Salvator  Rosa  frequently 
paints  them,  and  either  employed  in 
tillage,  shooting,  riding,  or  regaling, 
in   temporary  arbours    close  to  the 
highway.    At  the  harvest  season,  this 
country  is  rendered  still  more  pictu- 
resque  by   the    Calabrian    mode  of 
thrashing  corn :  which  operation  takes 
place  in  the  open  fields;  and  is  ac- 
complished   by    means    of   a  small 
vehicle    shaped    somewhat    like    an 
Ancient  car,  but  fixed  on  a  wooden 
harrow,  and  drawn  by  two  oxen  :  in 
this  vehicle  sit  children  to  guide  the 
oxen  ;  who  walk  round  and  round  a 
square  space,    floored    with   a  hard 
smooth  cement,  enclosed  by  a  dwarf 
wall,   and   strewed  with   unthrashed 
grain ;    which  is  continually  turned 
by  the  harrow;    while   the  animals 
thrash  it  with  tiieir  hoofs.     Two  of 
these  vehicles  are  often  employed,  at 
the  same  moment,  in  each  of  these 
enclosures.'" 

The  Via  Appia  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  Bicenza,  the  ancient 
Pkentia  (about  seven  miles  from 
Salerno,  and  once  the  Capital  of 
the  Picentini,)  to  Eburi,  now  Eboli, 
where  it  was  probably  joined  by  the 
Via  AquUia,  The  Cross-road,  which 
lies  on  the  right  of  the  highway  to 

(0  From  Salerno  Travellers  flreouently  go 

to  Amalfi  by  water ;  a  row,  in  a  four-oared 

itoat,  during  fine  weather,  of  nearly  two 

Aoun.     Boats  proper  for  thif  excursion. 

which  should  only  be  undertaken  in  settled 

weather,  are  found  on  the  beach  at  Salerno  ^ 


Eboli,    and    traveraes    a  wild    and 
gloomy   tract,     full     of    pestiferous 
swamps,  and  peopled  with  buffaloes, 
is  carried  over  the  Silarus,  and  then 
passes  between  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Partus  AUmrnust  and  that  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  Arg^<h  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 
Strabo  says  it  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Silarus;  but  no  traces  remain  to 
identify  its  position ;  which,  according 
to  the  last-named  author,  wasabout  fifty 
stadia  from  Psstum.    Plutarch  speaks 
of  this  temple  as  having  been  plun- 
dered by  pirates.    Beyond  the  Silarus 
the  new  road  traverses  a  country  not 
long  since  the  picture  of  desolation ; 
but  during  a  short  time  past  gra- 
dually, though  sparingly,  spotted  over 
with  farm-houses ;  which  liave  chased 
silence  and  solitude,  so  appropriate 
to  the  place  !     Passing  between  these 
farm-houses,  which  good  taste  would 
fain  annihilate,    the   Traveller  is  at 
length  presented  with  the  sight  of 
three  stately  Grecian  Doric  Edifices, 
which  announce    themselves  as  the 
remains  of  Psestum  :   not,  however, 
such  remains  as  seem  to  accord  with 
the  effeminate  and  refined  taste  of 
the    rich    and  luxurious   Sybarites; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  resembling  the 
simple,  bold,  and  majestic  specimens 
of  Hindo  architecture  portrayed  by 
the  pencil  of  Daniel.     Contiguous  to 
these  Edifices  is  a  Farm,  where  sta- 
bles and  fodder  for  horses  may  be 
procured  :  but  the  Water  here  is  ex- 
tremely unwholesome ;  for  the  Aque- 
duct which  once  conveyed  healthful 
beverage    to    the    Town    exists   no 
longer. 

Travellers  should  neither  sleep  at 
Paestum,  nor  approach  its  environs 
till  an  hour  after  sunrise ;  neither 
iriiould  they  remain  within  its  WaUs 
long  enough  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  dew  which  immediately  precedes 
sunset :  and  although  by  taking  these 

and  theprice  demanded  for  going  and  return, 
ing  usually  is  three  piastres. 

(m)The  smootli  thrashing-floors  of  the  Gre. 
cians,  with  cattle  working  in  them,  in  the 
open  flttlds,  arc  described  by  Homer. 
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precautions,  and  drinking  a  little 
strong-bodied  wine,  or  punch,  it  may 
be  possible  to  escape  the  dangerous 
effects  of  MaVaria,  even  during  the 
months  when  it  is  most  prevalent, 
those  o(  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, still,  Travellers  should,  if  pos- 
sible, prefer  visiting  Psstum  either  in 
March,  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May; 
or  during  the  month  of  November. 

This  City,  the  ancient  Posidofda  of 
a  Colony  of  Sybarite  adventurers, 
who,  on  landing  here,  found  a  Town, 
drove  its  inhabitants  to  the  mountains, 
and  established  themselves  in  their 
stead,  appears,  from  its  name,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune^ 
called  Xio<f€iJb«av  by  the  Greeks.  *  The 
Sybarites,  however,  were  supplanted 
by  the  Lucanians ;  and  these  by  the 
Romans ;  under  whose  dominion 
Posidonia  assumed  the  name  of  P«es- 
Cum ;  and  after  having  survived  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  about  the 
commencement  of  tlie  tenth  century.  * 

Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Posi" 
donia  previous  to  its  being  colonised 
by  the  Sybarites  is  unknown ;  but 
Strabo  tells  us  that  their  settlement 
was  made  close  to  the  sea  in  the  first 
instance ;  though  they  subsequently 
removed  farther  inland.  The  precise 
time  when  this  establishment  took 
place  is  likewise  unknown :  but  we 
are  told  that  Sybaris  was  built  about 
720  years  ik.  c. ;  and  that  Fe/fo,  a 
Phocsean  Colony,  was  founded  about 
540  years  a.  c.  ;  and  as  it  is  evident, 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  Phocaeans 
were  chiefly  led  to  colonise  on  the 
shores  of  (Enotria  by  the  advice  of  a 
citizen  of  Posidonia,  it  follows  that 

(n)  Solon  describes  Posidonia  as  a  Dorian 
City ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  Ulysses 
TV  as  received  there,  when  he  sailed  by  thecoast 
of  the  Sirens.  During  the  second  Punic  war 
this  Town  oWsteA  the  Romans  a  present  of 
gold  vases ;  which  were  refiued  with  thanks: 
but,  afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Taren* 
turn  by  Hannibal,  the  Roman  troops  who 
defended  that  place  were  supplied  by  Paestum 
with  com,  money,  and  reiiuorcements. 

(o)  The  Temples  of  Pswtum  were  visited 
by  Augustus,  as  venerable  antiquities,  even 
in  his  days;   but  appear,   during  modem 


the  latter  town  had  already  existed 
for  some  years.  History  records 
that  the  Posidoniatae  were  subjugated 
by  the  Lucani ;  and  likewise  that  the 
Romans,  after  having  conquered  the 
latter  nation,  possessed  themselves  of 
Posidonia,  changed  its  name  to 
Paestum,  and  sent  a  colony  thither, 
A.  u.  c.  480.  The  unhealthful  situ- 
ation of  Paestum  (which  is  noticed 
by  Strabo)  probably  prevented  the 
Roman  Colony  from  flourishing; 
and  as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfre- 
quented shore,  and  had  no  trade,  it 
soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  only  cele- 
brated for  its  roses,  which  bloomed 
twice  in  the  year.  But  to  return  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Posi- 
donia. Herodotus  tells  us,  (i.  94.) 
"  that  a  great  famine  arose  in  Lydia, 
a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
during  the  reign  of  Atys,  one  of  its 
earliest  princes ;  and  when  this  famine 
had  continued  for  several  years,  the 
Lydians  resolved  to  divide  their  popu- 
lation into  two  parts,  under  the  re- 
spective command  of  Lydus  and 
T3rrrhenus,  the  sons  of  Atys;  one 
of  whom  was  to  migrate,  the  other  to 
remain  in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Tyrrhenus  to  forsake  his  country 
with  the  people  under  his  charge : 
he,  therefore,  equipped  a  fleet  at 
Smyrna,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a 
realm  to  settle  in,  being  joined  on 
his  way  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who 
inhabited  the  Islands  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros.  *'  After  having  visited  various 
countries,  Tyrrhenus,  according  to 
this  Lydian  tradition,  finally  fixed 
his  abode  on  the  coast  of  Umbria; 
and  his  followers,  Lydians  inclusive, 
were  denominated  l^rrheni.' 

times,  to  have  been  totally  forgotten,  till  dis. 
covered,  in  1755,  by  a  young  nainter  of  Na- 
pies,  who  once  more  brought  them  into  public 
notice.  Virgil  mentions  the  plain  where  these 
Temples  stand,  as  being  embellished  with 
rose-Dushes  which  flower  twice  a  year  (in 
May  and  December) ;  but  no  remains  of  them 
can  now  be  found :  and  report  says,  they  were 
all  transplanted,  while  the  kingdom  of  Na. 
pies  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  France. 

(p\  Herodotus  delivers  this  account,  as  he 
received  it,  from  the  Lydians ;  and  apeeaz& 
to  have  thought  Vt  vaXSuecv^^. 


nwlely  vonnecled ; 


e  Chaldws  and 


ma;  preeumo  tbat  lome  ot~  Ihe  Chal- 
dvm  and  CuiunJles  might  sccom- 
ptay  Tjirbenui  in  faii  eipcditioa  lo 
Europe.  It  likcviw  seems  probable 
thai  lliii  Prince  visited  Sicily  and 
Lucnnii  previous  to  his  dcEccni  upon 
thu  Umbrian  cntst ;  perhaps,  there- 
fore, Ihe  Aborigines  of  Foaidania 
migbt  be  Chaldeeanti  nnd  Csnaanites, 
iDtermingled  with  Lydians  and  Tyr- 
ritcni  FelaBgi :  andm  theproportioni 
of  [lie  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Fsi^luin 
do  not  correspond  with  tlune  of  any 
Grecian  lemplii  extant,  Ihotigh  Eimilar 
to  Asiatic  nrcbilcclure,  miglit  not  this 
grand  and  ^mple  edifice  haie  been 
erected  by   Ihe  sbove-named  Asiatic 

tisbed  oa  tbe  outside,  and  cunaecrated 
to  Neptune,  by  llie  Sybarites?  A  pre- 
sumptive proof  thai  Posidonia  was 
once  inhabited  by  Asiatics,  ta  tbe 
paintings  withinside  of  its  most  an. 
cieiit  sepulchral  monuments;  for  we 
learn,  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  lliat 
the  Chaldains  were  in  the  habit  of 
painting  the  inside  of  their  habit- 
ations: and  aODlIier  presumptive  proof 
that  the  Chaldsana  migrated  to  Sicily, 
is  the  Chaldee  iuj^cription  reported  to 
have  been  found  at  Palermo. 

The  siriking  similarity  between  the 
customs  of  the  Tyrrheni  Petasgi  and 
the  Asiatics  seems  in  indicate  thul 
some  of  (he  former  migrated  to  Italy 
with  tbe  latter.  Divination  and  an. 
Rur)'  were  Ihe  great  outlines  of  the 
i^rrheniao  creed ;  and  the  prautice 
of  divining  from  tlie  inspection  of  (he 
liver  of  victims  was  certainly  Asiatic, 
because  it  is  alluded  to  as  such  by 
the  Prophet  Ezckiel,  ch.  xxi.  v.  SI. 
The  Lydians  appear  to  have  derived 
this  practice  from  the  Cbaldaes-  The 
JLudii,  or  comic  dancera  of  Etruria, 


1 
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were  cetehraled  for  agilily  and  f 
and  the  daticjng  girls  of  India 
this  day  equally  celebrated.  llrt' 
ElruH'un  descendants  of  tlie  I^rdii 
Colony  wrote,  like  (he  Hebrew^ 
from  right  lo  left ;  and  it  appeara  b^ 
their  monuments  that  they  described 
their  parentage  and  family  with  re- 
ference to  the  loollier,  but  not  the 
father.  I'hey  likewise  admitted  Iheir 
wives  to  (heir  l»nquels:  and  tbeae 
customs  are  mentioned  by  Hei-odotua 

Caunians    in    Asia    Minor-         ThB 

Lydian  badges  or  honour,  whidi  Ibe 
Romans  bo  '   '  '       " 

Rome,  also 


of  Persia  :  but  the  perfect  civilisation 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  their  deep 
knowledge  of  arts  and  science^ 
(which  certainly  originated  in  tha 
East)  is  perhaps  the  strongefit  proof 
we  can  adduce  of  Ihe  authenticity  of 
Herodolus's  Hceount  of  this  people. 


expedient  d 


PiEslum 
mark,  (hi 

to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity  tlran 
otlien ;  probably  because  the  Syba- 
rites, alter  having  banished 
ceeded  the  original  inhabit 
pured  (he  Walls,  embellished  ih«l 
Temples,  and  erected  Baths,  and 
other  edifices,  congenial 
of  an  opulent  and  luxnri 
and  when  Posidonia  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Romans,  it  is  natunil  to 
imagine  they  might  have  introduced 
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tfalU  of  P^slKm. 
omposed  of  very  lai 
ing  bIoucs,  placed 


These  WaUs, 
;e,  smooth,  ob- 
1  parallel  lines 


he>^  Uiali  i^Vulilch  wJmi 


imference,  and  nearly  ^1 
d  shape :  their  height  ^M 
iHicn  about  fifty  Eo-l  ^M 
if  Pwlum  ii  mnre  na(lj  ^M 
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gHsh  feet,  their  breadth,  or  platform, 
about  twenty,  and  they  were  fortified 
by  eight  low  Towers,  twenty-four 
feet  square  within,  and  at  the  win- 
dows twenty-three  inches  thick :  these 
Towers  are  more  modem  than  the 
Walls ;  but,  nevertheless,  so  situated 
as  to  correspond  with  the  account, 
given  by  Homer,  of  Towers  used  as 
Fortifications ;  and  some  of  the 
stones  which  compose  them  measure 
five  feci  in  length. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Walls  of  Paestum  may  be  seen  near 
the  Gate  of  the  Sirena  Parana, 

Gales.  Psestum  had  four  Gates, 
placed  at  right  angles ;  but  that 
which  fronts  the  east,  alone  remains 
perfect :  it  consists  of  one  Arch, 
about  fifty  feet  high,  and  built  of 
stones  astonishingly  massive.  On  the 
key-stone  of  this  Arch  it  was  easy 
once  to  discern  two  Bassi  liilievi ;  the 
one  representing  the  Sirena  Ptestana 
holding  a  rose ;  the  other  represent- 
ing a  Dolpkin ;  ancient  symbols  of  a 
maritime  people  :  time,  however,  has 
nearly  obliterated  these  symbols.  Re- 
mains of  Paintings  may  be  traced 
on-  the  inside  of  tin's  majestic  Arch ; 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  distant 
frmn  which,  are  vestiges  of  an  interior 
Gate :  and,  between  the  two,  are 
Ruins  called  Soldiers*  Quarters.  Here 
likewise  may  be  seen  remains  of  the 
Pavement  of  the  City ;  resembling 
that  of  the  Via  Domitiana  at  Pom- 
peii :  and  here  the  Aqueduct  entered 
PsBStum ;  and  probably  furnished 
water  for  a  contiguous  Fountain,  of 
which  considerable  vestiges  remain 
within  the  Walls.  On  the  outside  of 
the  northern  Gate  are  Tombs,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  lined 
with  stucco,  and  painted.  Grecian 
Armour,  and  Vases  of  rare  beauty, 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
found  in  many  of  them. 

Temple  o/NqHune.     This  Edifice 
(supposed  to  have  been  consecrated 

(r)  The  SiUrui  has  been  famed  Arom  time 
immemorial  for  the  petrifying  quality  of  its 
water. 

(«)  As  the  number  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  and  especially 


to  Neptune),  the  most  majestic,  and 
apparently  the  most  ancient  here,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean world,   is  composed  of  stone, 
evidently    created    by  the    torpedo- 
touch  of  the  Silarus ' :  for,  like  the 
stone  of  Tivoli,  it  consists  of  wood 
and  various  other  substances  petri- 
fied ;  and  though  as  durable  as  gra- 
nite, abounds   with   so  manv  small 
cavities  that  it  resembles  cork.     Gi- 
gantic Steps,  three  in  number',  lead 
up   to  the  Platform  on  which   this 
Temple  rests,  and  surround  it  every 
way :    its  shape  is  quadrilateral ;  its 
length,  out  and  out,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  English  feet  four  inches  ; 
its  breadth   seventy-eight  feet  eight 
inches.       It  has    two    Aront%    each 
adorned  with  a  Pediment,  supported 
by  six  immense  fluted  Columns  of 
the   Grecian    Doric    order:    and  it 
likewise  had  two  Vestibules;    each 
supported  by  two  pilasters,  with  two 
Columns  between  them.     Flights  of 
Steps  lead  to  these  Vestibules.     On 
either  side  of  the  Temple  are  twelve 
Columns   (those   in   the  angles  not 
being  counted  twice)  ;  and  a  Grecian 
Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  encompass 
the  whole  Building ;  and  are,  with 
the  Capitals  included,  equal  to  half 
the  height  of  each   Column:   a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  this  Temple. 
The  exterior  Columns,  thirty-six  in 
number,  (generally  composed  of  six, 
though,  in  a  few  instances,  of  seven 
blocks  of  stone,)  are  twenty-seven 
feet  two   inches   high,   not  compre- 
hending their  Capitals  :  the  diameter 
of  each  Column,  at  the  bottom,  is 
about  six  feet  ten  inches  ;  and  at  the 
top,  close  to  the  first  Band  of  the 
Capital,  about  four  feet  eight  inches : 
they  have  no  bases ;  but  rest  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.      Their 
Capitals  are  simple ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  Channellings  in  each  Column 
is  twenty-four.      The  Intercolumni- 
ations  are  seven  feet  seven  inches. 

among  the  Asiatics,  this  mlffht,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Piestum  Temples  are  sur- 
rounded  by  Three  StoQft  cra^Vs^  «rLOi»afiv^^  ^ 
those  wh\cn  \«A  \a  \\vc  N  «i\^viNsv 
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The  Cells,  about  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  forty-tlirce  feet  four 
indies  wide,  is  raised  tliree  feet  two 
inches  above  the  Pavement  of  the 
interior  Porticoes,  enclosed  by  four 
Dwarf  Walls,  and  ornamented  with 
fourteen  columns  in  a  double  row : 
their  diameter,  at  the  bottom,  being 
four  feet  nine  inches  ;  their  height, 
Capitals  not  included,  sixteen  feet 
eleven  inches ;  the  Channelllngs  of 
each  Column  are  twenty  in  number ; 
and  the  Intercolumniations  about 
eight  feet.  These  Columns  support 
an  immense  Architrave ;  on  which 
rises  another  set  of  still  smaller  Co- 
lumns, about  eleven  feet  in  height; 
and  destined,  perhaps,  to  sustain  the 
Roof  of  the  Porticoes.  Five  of  th^se 
Columns  remain  on  one  side  ;  and 
three  on  the  other.  The  Cella.  is 
paved  with  large  square  stones :  t|ie 
Situation  of  the  High  Altar,  and 
those  on  which  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed and  offerings  made,  is  discover- 
able ;  and  it  appears  that  these  Altars 
fronted  the  east.  Fragments,  may 
still  be  found  o£  the  sea-green  and 
dark  blue  Mosaics^  with  which  the 
Vestibules  were  ornamented ;  and  the 
whole  Temple  seems  to  have  been 
lined  with  thin  plaster  polished.  The 
largest  Stone  of  this  stupendous  Edi- 
fice contains  one  way  thirteen  feet 
eight  inches ;  another  way,  four  feet 
eight  inches;  and  another,  two  feet 
three  inches  ;  making  altogether  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  cubic  feet. 

Basilica  —  so  called,  because  no 
appearance  is  exhibited  here,  either 
of  altars  or  a  cella.  This  Edifice 
(contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune) is  in  length,  out  and  out,  near 
an  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  in 
breadth  eighty.  It  stands  on  a  qua- 
drilateral Platform ;  and  has  two 
Fronts,  both  adorned  by  nine  fluted 
Columns,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Or- 
der, which  rest,  without  bases,  on  the 
third   Step  of  the  Platform.     Each 

(0  Light  and  dark  blue  Mosaics  appear  to 
have  be^  of  high  antiquity.    Homer,  when 
describing  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  says : — 

I  *'  The  cornice  bish 
Blue  metaU  crown%  In  colours  of  the  sky." 


side  of  tliis  Edifice  presents  sixtcte 
Columns  (the  angular  columns  not 
being  counted  twice),  resting,  like^ 
wise,  on  the  third  Step  of  the  Plat- 
form :  their  diameter  at  the  bottom 
is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  at 
the  top  about  ope  foot  less :  their 
height.  Capitals  inclusive,  is  twenty 
feet,  and  the  fludngs  of  each  Column 
are  twenty  in  number.  Both  Fronts 
have  a  Vestibule ;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Building  is  supposed  to  have 
been  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
Columns  placed  in  a  straight  line 
from  one  entrance  to  the  other  :  but 
only  three  of  these  Columns  now  re- 
main; and  they  do  not  range  with 
the  exterior  ones.  Where  these  tltree 
Columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems 
to  have  been  raised ;  and  probably 
this  spot  was  appropriated  to  ttie  ma- 
gistrates. The  Portico,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  appropriated  to  tiie 
common  people,  measures,  in  breadth, 
fifteen  feet ;  and  the  Cross  Walk  fif- 
teen feet  six  inches.  A  Doric  Friese 
and  Cornice  ornament  the  outside  of 
the  Edifice,  ai)d  the  Architrave  of 
the  Peristyle  remains. 

Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  though  smaller,  and  much  less 
imposing  than  that  of  Neptune,  dis- 
plays a  lighter  and  more  elegant 
style  of  architecture.  It  is  elevated 
on  a  Platform  bordered  by  three 
Steps  :  iU  shape  is  quadrilateral ;  its 
length,  out  and  out,  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight. 
It  has  two  Fronts,  each  adorned  with 
six  Grecian  Doric  Columns,  which 
support  a  magnificent  Entablature 
and  a  Pediment.  Either  side  pre- 
sents twelve  Columns,  supporting  an 
Entablature;  and  every  Column  is 
fluted,  and  rests,  without  base,  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  The 
diameter  of  each  Column  is  four  feet 
three  inches  at  the  bottom,  one  foot 
less  at  the  top,  and  each  Sliaft  mea- 

And  the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Ulysses  on  the  Sor. 
rentine  coast,  were  decorated  with  sca.green 
and  blue  Mosaics :  pieces  of  which  are  still 
found  \!hcte,  aUct  cn«>}  storm. 
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sures  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  to 
the  first  Band  of  its  Capital,  and 
ahout  twenty  feet  four  inches,  Capital 
inclusive.  The  Channelliugs  of  every 
Column  are  twenty  in  number ;  and 
the  Intercolumniations,  four  feet 
seven  inches.  At  the  Entrance  is  a 
Vestibule  supported  by  six  Columns 
with  plain  round  Bases ;  and,  beyond, 
are  four  Steps  leading  to  the  Cella ; 
which  is  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
encompassed  on  the  four  sides  by  a 
Dwarf  Wall.  The  situation  of  the 
High  Altar,  and  of  those  whereon 
victims  were  sacrificed,  and  offerings 
made,  is  discoverable :  these  Altars 
fronted  the  east.  Remains  of  Sarco- 
phagi are  likewise  discoverable  in 
this  Temple ;  the  outside  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  Doric  Frieze 
and  Cornice;  and  all  its  Columns, 
thirty-four  in  number,  (together  with 
those  of  the  Basilica,  and  Uie  Temple 
of  Neptune,)  appear  to  have  been 
stuccoed.  The  Pavement  was  Mo- 
saic. Appearances  indicate  that  the 
primitive  Christians  converted  the 
Temple  of  Ceres  into  a  Church. 

Theatre,  This  Edifice  is  almost 
totally  destroyed ;  but  the  fragments 
of  Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi  Kilievi, 
which  have  been  found  here,  evince 
that  it  was  erected  at  a  period  when 
sculpture  was  rising  fast  to  its  zenith 
of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre,  This  Edifice,  like- 
wise, is  nearly  destroyed  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  oval  form,  and  an 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide,  by 
an  hundred  and  twenty  long.  Ten 
rows  of  Seats,  and  some  Apertures 
to  the  Dens  for  wild  beasts,  may 
still  be  traced :  it  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  Town,  contiguous  to  the  The- 
atre, and  not  far  from  the  Temple 
of  Ceres. 

In  making  the  new  road  whicli 
passes  very  near  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, foundations  of  buildings,  which 
seem  to  have  been  dwelling-houses, 
and  likewise  of  an  Edifice  which  ap* 

(«)  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  ventured 
to  deviate  tram  the  Italian  Sonnet ;  which 
contains  an  incongruity,  by  making  Oblivion 
speak. 


pears  to  have  been  a  Temple,  were 
discovered. 

The  great  antiquity  of  Pa&stum, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  its 
remaining  Edifices  originally  were, 
and  to  whom  they  belonged,  brings  to 
recollection  a  well-known  Italian  Son- 
net, which  may  be  thus  imitated :  -^ 

"  Say,  Time — whose,  once,  yon  statdy  File," 

I  cried, 
**  Which,  now,  thou  crumbiest,  ruthless,  with 

the  soil  ?  "— 
He  answer'd  not  —  but  spread  his  pinions 

wide. 
And  flew,  with  eager  baste,  to  am|der  apoU. 

'*  Say  then,  proliflc  Fame,  whose  breath  sup. 

plies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wonder— what  were 

thoief  "— 
Abashed,  with  blushes  only  she  replies, 
lake  one  whose  twsom  heaves  with  aecvat 

throes. 

Lost  in  amase,  I  tum*d  my  steps  aside ; 
When  round  the  Pile  I  saw  OsLtvioN  glide. 
And    scatter  popples   o*er  each   vacant 
shrine.— 
"  Speak !  "  I  exclum*d  —  '*  for  once,  mute 

Nymph,  reveal  — 
Yet  wherefore  fl*om  thy  lipe  remove  the  seal  ? 
Whose  once  it  was  avails  not  —  now  'tis 
THINE  !  "  n 

After  having  dined  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  at  Pactum,  Travellers 
usually  return  home  by  way  of 
Eboli,  re-crossing  tlie  l^larus,  and 
passing,  on  the  right,  fine  woods, 
and  the  Royal  Hunting-seat,  called 
Persano.  Thus  far  (about  four 
miles)  tlie  road  is  swampy ;  but*  be. 
yond  Persano  (and  over  an  extensive 
common  thickly  clothed  with  myr- 
tle), good  the  whole  way  to  Eboli. 
This  drive  occupies  about  three  hours 
and  a  quarter :  and  the  Locanda  No* 
bile  at  Eboli,  once  a  monastery,  but 
opened  a  few  years  since,  by  Rosa 
Petrilla,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Travellers,  is  spacious;  and  during 
the  year  1827,  when  the  Author  slept 
there,  was  quiet,  clean,  and  ftimished 
with  good  beds  and  a  well-stocked 
poultry-yard.  This  Inn  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  town. 

Forty  miles  of  the  new  road  now 
constructing  from  Piestum  along  the 

The  usual  price,  for  dinner,  at  the  Salerno 
HoUi  is  flrmn  six  to  el%ht  c»x\Vcv\  «^  ^£nRn\\ 
and,  for  a\>ed,  Itom  VJtvwft  \ft  ^n^  ^«fiyasa. 
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ccMnt,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Via 
jiquiiia,  in  already  completed ;  pro- 
bably, however,  there  are  no  accom- 
modations on  this  road :  but  persons 
who  wish  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Velia, 
and  otlier  Towns  on  the  coast,  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  hire,  either  at 
Amal6,  or  Salerno,  a  vessel  calcu- 
lated to  make  this  little  voyage. 

Beyond  Paestum,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Posidonia,  the  first  place  we  meet 
with  is  Vatolla,  anciently  Ficus  Va- 
totanus :  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  rises  to  the  east  of  this  spot, 
about  Stella  and  Lauriano,  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  the  PetUini 
Monies  ;  and  the  Town  of  Petilia  Lu- 
canorum,  toward  which  Sparticus  is 
supposed  to  have  fled,  after  his  de- 
feat, by  Crassus,  \n  the  salt  marshes 
near  Paestum,  stood  on  the  Monte 
del  la  Stella.  Beyond  Vatolla  rises 
the  Punta  di  Licosa,  anciently  deno- 
minated Posidium  Promontorium  / 
contiguous  to  which  is  the  little 
Island  of  Leucosia;  so  called  from 
one  of  the  Sirens.  Several  vestiges 
of  buildings  were  discovered  on  this 
Island  in  1696. 

Farther  on,  is  the  river  Heles,  or 
according  to  Strabo,  Elees;  about 
three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of 
which  stood  Hyele,  as  the  Town  was 
called  by  its  Founders,  the  Phocaeans ; 
but  the  Latins  afterwards  changed  its 
name  to  Vd'ui, 

Herodotus  relates  that  tbe  Pho- 
caeans of  Ionia,  licing  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  Cyrus,  resolved  to  escape 
subjugation  by  abandoning  their  na- 
tive city,  and  forming  another  settle- 
ment in  some  distant  land.  Being 
the  best  navigators  of  the  age,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, they  at  length,  after  various 
adventures,  established  themselves  on 
the  coast  of  CEnotria,  as  already  men- 
tioned, about  540  a.  c.  Velia  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  School 
of  Philosophy  under  Zeno  and  Par- 
menides,  commonly  denominated  ,the 
JSleatic  Sect.  It  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived  a  colony  of  Thurians  about 


440  years  a.  c.  ;  and  bedinte  ftibsei- 
quently  a  Roman  maritime  Cokmf, 
as  may  be  gathered  fh>m  lAfy, 
Ceres  was  held  in  great  veneration 
at  Velia ;  fbr,  when  the  Romans  re* 
solved  to  erect  a  temple  to  that  god- 
dess, they  sought  a  priestess  from 
this  town,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rights  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  her 
worship.  Velia  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  much  more  healthy  sita- 
ation  than  Posidonia ;  for  Plutarch 
mentions  that  Paulus  iBmilius  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  following  ifte 
advice  of  his  physician,  by  trying  the 
air  of  Velia ;  and  Hcirace,  when 
afflicted  with  a  complaint  in  his  ey^ 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  same  pre^ 
scription.  Strabo  speaks  of  this  ve^ 
nerable  Greek  Colony  as  being  so 
much  reduced  that  its  inhabitants^ 
owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  snri* 
rounding  soil,  were  compelled  Vs» 
become  fishermen  and  sailors.  It 
was  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Paestum  ;  but  his  computation  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  exact.  The 
Gothic  Fortress  of  Castellamare  della 
Bruca,  placed  about  half  a  mile  fronik 
the  sea,  now  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  Velia;  and  stands  on  an 
insulated  circular  hill.  Greek  and 
Roman  Ruins  are  found  here;  and 
in  a  small  plain,  between  two 
branches  of  a  torrent  called  Santa 
Barbara,  are  two  large  masses  of 
Roman  masonry.  On  ascending  the 
height  where  Ruins  of  the  Citadel  are 
discoverable,  we  find,  on  the  southern 
side,  a  small  and  low  Edifice  vaulted, 
and  built  with  large  bricks :  it  pro- 
bably was  a  reservoir  for  water.  The 
ruins  of  the  Citadel  likewise  consist 
of  large  bricks  mingled  with  stones, 
and  placed  on  remains  of  Grecian 
Walls  constructed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner without  cement,  and  displaying 
one  row  of  rough  stones,  hewn  into 
a  convex  form,  like  those  found  in 
the  remains  of  Grecian  walls  at  Ter- 
racina,  and  in  other  very  old  for- 
tresses.    The  Walls  of  the  Acropolis. 
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otVclia  follow  Uie  contour  of  the 
bill ;  aod  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of 
iiTijnense  stones,  fixed  together  with- 
out  cement,  serve  as  substructions  to 
the  more  modern  part  of  these  fortifi- 
cations. In  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  Walls  remains  of  a  Square  Tower 
are  discoverable ;  and  near  it  is  a 
narrow  Gate  in  ruins.  Contiguous 
to  the  hill  wliere  the  Gothic  Fortress 
is  placed,  large  broken  bricks,  bearing 
Greek  characters,  are  scattered  on 
the  ground:  and  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  Cas- 
tellamare  della  Bruca,  an  immense 
half-circle,  ciioked  up  by  sand,  indi- 
cates the  situation  of  the  Partus  Fe- 
linuSf  or  ancient  Harbour  of  the 
Colony,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Heles, 
now  denominated  Alento:  and  the 
Town  of  Vetia  seems  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  Bay  anciently  called 
Velinus  Sinus,  into  which  the  river 
discharges  itself. 

The  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  so 
called  after  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  lies 
immediately  beyond  the  Velinus  Si- 
nuSf  and  is  now  denominated  Capo  di 
Palinuro.  This  headland  proved 
fatal  to  a  Roman  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  on  its  return  from 
Africa ;  and  Augustus  encountered 
a  violent  storm  and  lost  several  of 
his  vessels  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Molpa,  which  joins  the 
sea  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Palinu- 
rus, is  th^  ancient  Melphes:  and  a 
Greek  Town,  of  which  vestiges  re- 
main, once  existed  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river  :  it  bore  the  name  of  Paii- 
nurus  Molpis, 

Beyond  is  the  Promontory  an- 
ciently called  Pyxus  Promontoriumi 
and  now  Capo  degl*  Infreschi.  A 
city    originally   denominated    Pyxus 

(v}  Jornande<(,  BUhop  of  Ravenna,  who 
Uvea  during  the  sixth  century,  asgerts  that 
Consentia,  or  rather  the  small  river  Baxen- 
tinus,  which  he  represents  as  washing  the 
walls  of  Consentia,  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  following  circumstance: — Alaric, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Rome,  died  pre- 
maturely at  or  near  Consentia ;  and  his  army 
(to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  their  lamented 
chief ),  by  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude, 
forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  river,  that 


(afterwards  by  the  Latins  changed  to 
BuxerUum)  stood  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, near  Policastro ;  and  was 
founded,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  by  Micythus,  Prince  of  Rhe- 
gium  and  Zancle,  about  471  years 
A.  c.  It  became  a  Roman  Colony 
A.  u.  c.  558,  but  did  not  prosper; 
and  was  therefore  re-colonised,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Livy.  The 
little  river  Busento  is  probal)ly  tlie 
Pyxus  of  Strabo. 

To  the  left  of  Capo  degl'  In- 
freschi lies  the  Gulf  of  Policastro, 
anciently  called  Laus  Sinus.  Hero- 
dotus records  that  a  remnant  of  the 
Sybarites,  after  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  inhabited  Scidrus  and  Laus 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Scidrus 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Sapri, 
a  £ew  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Poli- 
castro, and  exhibits  extensive  Ruins, 
and  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Port. 
Laus  likewise  stood  in  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro,  to  which  it  gave  its  name, 
and  was  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
a  larger  town  than  Scidrus*  Scalea 
is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  Laus 
was  named  after  the  river  Laus,  now 
called  the  Lao. 

At  Maratea,  anciently  JBlanda,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  the  Via  Aqui- 
lia  descends  from  the  heights  it  tra- 
verses on  leaving  £boli,  and  pur- 
sues its  course  by  the  sea-shore  to 
Rhegium ;  passing  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  towns  of  Consentia^,  now 
Cosenza;  Terina,  a  Colony  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  supposed  to  have  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nocera ;  TemcsOj  a 
place,  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated 
for  copper-mines  to  which  Homer,  in 
the  Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  allude; 
Hipponium,  founded  by  the  Epize- 
phyrian  Locri,  aod  after  great  vicis- 

they  might  construct  the  royal  sepulchre, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils  of  the  fallen 
mistress  of  the  world,  in  its  vacant  bed.  The 
waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel:  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  re- 
mains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited  was  con- 
cealed by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  pri- 
soners wno  had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
work.  According  to  Cramer,  however,  the 
Cratbis  is  the  river  which  vraL%u%%  >3ftft-^^aA  ^'l 
ConsenUa,  tvoti  Coftwvx^ 
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ftitudei  of  fortune  colonised  by  the 
llainan%  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Vibo  VuUfUia ;  and  Medma,  or  Met- 
fMa,  on  the  right  t>ank  of  the  river 
Musiuia.  Ruins  of  Uiis  Town  may 
be  traced  between  Nicotera  and  the 
river  Medama.  It  was  a  Locrian 
Colony,  and  a  place  of  consequence. 

According  to  Pliny  some  Islets  or 
Shoals,  off  Vibot  were  named,  from 
Ulysses,  Ithacesia  IhsuUb  ;  tliey  are 
now  called  Brace,  Praca,  and  Tor- 
ricella. 

Rhegiumf  the  last  Town  on  the 
Via  AquiUoj  was  founded  nearly  700 
years  a.  c,  by  a  horde  of  Zanclaeans, 
from  Sicily,  together  with  smne  ChaU 
cidians  of  Euboea,  and  Messenians 
from  Peloponnesus.  Cato,  however, 
affirmed  that  it  existed  at,  a  much 
earlier  period,  being  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Aurunci.  According  to 
JEschylus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  the 
name  of  Rhegium  was  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  said  to 
have  separated  Italy  from  Sicily. 
Rheffum  flourished  for  a  long  series 
of  years  under  a  variety  of  Rulers ; 
but  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Social  war,  it  sustained  great  injury 
from  repeated  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake; and  was,  in  consequence, 
nearly  deserted ;  when  Augustus,  af- 
ter having  subdued  Sextus  Pompeius, 
established  a  naval  Colony  in  this 
Town,  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
state  of  prosperity. 

(«)  It  is  now  re-established  ;  and  therefore 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  Convent 

(y)  The  following  account  of  the  stations 
on  the  Via  Appkt,  extracted  from  Cramer, 
may  perhaps  be  useAil  to  Travellers  who  ex- 
plore  that  ancient  Road  to  Beneventum  and 
Brundusium. 

The  Via  Appia,  called  the  Queen  of  Roman 
Roads,  a|id  constructed  by  Apptus  Csecus, 
A.  u.  c  443,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid 
down  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  and  thence  car. 
ried  on,  through  Beneventum,  to  Brundu- 
sium. The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have 
been  finished  by  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
A.  V.  c  504. 

Procopius  tells  us  that  the  P'ia  Ajtpia  was 

constructed  with  stones  of  an  extremely  hard 

nature,  brought  fh>m  some  distant  quarry : 

and  after  having  been   cut   smooth    and 

sguured,  Utey  were  fitted  U^gether  so  closely, 

without  the  idd  of  iron,  or  any  other  sub. 

stance,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  thus 


Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on  their 
way  from  Salerno  to  Naples,  the  Be~ 
nediciitie  Convent  of  La  Trinilh,  near 
La  Cava,  should  stop  at  the  entrance 
of  that  Town,  where  a  road  presents 
itself  on  the  left,  and  leads  to  the 
Convent;  which  stands  on  a  rocky 
mountain  of  the  Apennine,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  La  Cava. 
llie  ascent  is  steep;  but  persons  in 
health,  and  accustomed  to  long  walks, 
may  go  and  return  on  foot  in  less 
than  two  hours.  Persons  who  wish 
for  mules,  or  a  light  open  carriage^ 
to  ascend  to  La  Trinitil,  may  usually 
procure  them  at  La  Cava.  The  as- 
cent presents  fine  woods;  and  the 
Convent,  which  is  partly  hewn  out  of 
a  rock,  and  partly  built  upon  it,  is 
spacious  even  to  magnificence;  but 
contains  nothing  particularly  worth 
examination ;  as  the  curious  records, 
once  kept  there,  were  removed,  when 
the  French  suppressed  this  confra- 
ternity. '  After  having  seen  the 
convent  of  La  Trinitii,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Naples ;  stopping, 
however,  at  Pompeii,  and  walking 
through  that  city,  while  their  carriage 
goes  round  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
to  meet  them  at  the  Villa  Suburb* 
ana. 
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Tlie  distance  from  Naples  to  Be- 
ne vento   is  about   thirty    Neapolitan 

formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by  art; 
and  although  they  have  been  travelled  upon, 
by  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden,  for  several 
ages,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken : 
nor  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  original 
smoothness.  In  order  to  prove  the  extra, 
ordinary  excellence  of  this  Road,  Procopius 
adds,  that  an  expeditious  traveller  might  per. 
form  the  journey  ttovn.  Rome  to  Capua  injive 
days.  —  How  very  leisurely  the  ancients  tra- 
velled ! 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia  frova.  Rome  to 
Sinuessa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus :  — 

Andmi  Natnet.  Modem  Nanut.    Roman  Milet, 

Roma. 

Ariciam.       .       .        .La  Rircia.       .        .    XVI. 
Tru  Tabfrnat.         ,    .    Le  Castella.        .    .    VII. 
Aftpii  Forum.        .        .    Borgo  Lungo.         .    XVI. 
Tarracinam.    .       .    .    Terracina.  .    XVIII, 

^teiuiof.  .       <       .    Fondi.  .    .    XVI. 

Formiaa MoladiGaeta.       .    XIII, 

Miniumas.     .  .    Minturne.  .       .    .    IX. 

S{RweN<"~  '    •    Mondragone.  .       .    IX 
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B  unpr 


•ided  n 


to  aioid  ileeping  at  Benerento, 
^ouJd  send  M  relay  of  four  horses 
over  ni^t  to  Arienio,  or  Arpiija, 
and  lake  the  aatne  numlier  in  the 
morning  from  Naples.  The  price 
DsnaUjF  demanded  for  eight  hones, 
tluis  hired,  is  from  tvenly  ducats  to 
twentj  piaMres;  and  the  time  dccu. 
pied  in  going  is  about  sir  hours. 
The  Inn  at  Benevcnto  consiuls  of 
twn  small  double-bedded  rooms,  an- 
other room  without  furniture,  in 
which  It  might  be  possible  to  dine,  a 
good  iliibie,  and  a  good  remise  :  but 
■s  this  Inn  is  not  much  frequented, 
the  larder,  of  course,  is  not  well 
stored  }  and  therefore  Travellers 
should  take  their  dinner  with  them. 
The  road  lies  throu^  riehly  culti- 
vated valleys,  interspwsed  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  bounded  by  bold 
and  picturesque  mountains  of  the 
Apenitine.       The    first    town   which 


I  itself  is 


which  c 


n  thousand 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the   Ctanio, 
anciently     ibe     Clanium ;    a     small 

in  the  days  of  Sit^jo.      Atkiuoi,  the 


neit  town,  probably  stands  at  (lie  tta^ 
tion'  called  ad  Naval,  on  the  Yia 
Appia.  It  has  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  is  provided  with  a  tole- 
rable hotel,  called  Ibe  half-way  house 
front  Naples  to  Benevento.  Three 
miles  farther  is  Arpojo ;  on  approach' 

the  celebrated  defiles  called  Furca 
Covdini,  or  Caudine  Forks;  where, 
during  the  year  of  Rome  438,  the 
Ronfan^  commanded  by  T.  Veluriui 
Calviuus,  and  Sp.  FosChumius,  were 
hernmed  in,  and  ignominiously  de- 
feated by  the  Satnnites;  who  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  under  Uia  yt^e. 
Arpaja  is  generally  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  Cavdium, 
a  station  on  (he  Via  Ajijna,  through 
which  Horace  passed  in  bis  way  to 
Benevento.  '     CatuHum,  being  a  con- 

e  honour  of 
id  these  defiles,  according 
lo  the  report  rf  tha  best-informed  to- 
pographers, are  situated  in  the  valley 
of  ATpaja,  between  Arienio  and 
Monte     Sarchio.      This    valley    Is 


siderable  plac. 
defiles    I 


J^rc'iB  dorii^  ^      , 

the  name  is  still  prewrved  in  that  at 
the  hsmlet  now  called  Forchia,  which 
circuDhstiinces   seem   to    identify    tb« 
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raXWy  of  Arpaja  with  the  Furcula 
Caudina:  probably,  indeed,  Forchia 
may  be  the  precise   spot  where  the 
Roman  army  parsed  under  the  yoke. 
That  unfortunate  army,  previous  to 
being  entrapped  in  these  dangerous 
defiles,  was  stationed,  as  history  gives 
us  ev<»y  reason  to  suppose,  at  south- 
em  Calatiof  now  GsJaue,  about  six 
miles  from  ancient    Capua,   on    the 
road  which   afterwards    became  the 
Via  ApfM,     The   Samnite  general, 
as   Livy   relates,    having    encamped 
Dear  Caudiumt  sent  ten  of  his  sol- 
diers,   disguised  as  shepherds,   with 
orders  to  feed  their  flocks  near  the 
Roman     outposts;    and  likewise  to 
fl|iread    a    report   that    the   Samnite 
legions   were    besieging   Luceria   in 
Apulia,  and  that  tlie  place  'was    on 
the  point  of  surrendering.    No  sooner 
bad  the  Roman  Consuls  received  this 
iUse  intelligence,  than  they  precipi- 
tately advanced  to  the  relief  of  Luce- 
ria  i  taking  the  short  road  into  Apu- 
lia, by  the  Caudine  Forks ;  a  passage 
situated   between  high    and    woody 
mountains,  and  strongly  enclosed  at 
both  extremities.      The   Roman  le- 
gions, after  their  subjugation  in  these 
defiles,  were  allowed  to  retire  toward 
Capua,  about  a  day*s  march  distant ; 
and  where  they  arrived  at  night-fall. 
Such  is  Livy's  account  of  this  disas- 
ter.    It  has,  however,  been  remarked 
by  modern  travellers,  that  the  valley 
of  Arpaja  does  not  accord  with  Livy*s 
description  of  the  Furcults  Caudina : 
but  we  should  recollect  that  this  great 
Roman  historian  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  matters  relative  to  topogra- 
phy, any  more  than  Cluverius,  who, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  supposes 
the  Caudine  Forks  to  have  been  near 
S.  Agata   de'   Goti:    but  admitting 
that  the  Roman  army,  previous  to  its 

{a)  Had  the  Roman  army  been  at  the  other 
Calatia^  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Vultutnus, 
as  some  antiquaries  suppose,  the  pretended 
shepherds  must  have  croused  that  river  with 
their  sheep  (a  difficult  operation)  before  they 
could  have  reached  the  Roman  out-posts. 
Had  tbe  Consuls  been  stationed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the. Vulturnua,  they  might  have 
marched  by  the  side  of  that  river  to  Bt^ne. 


subjugation,  was  stationed  at  eoutb- 
em  Caiaiiot  -—  And  that  U  was  to  it»- 
tioned  seems  evident,— iti  shortest  and 
most  obvious  road  into  Apulia  lay 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaja  * ;  and 
the  defiles  through  which  it  poaaed 
must  have  been  those  now  denominated 
Stretto  d*  Arpaja,  and  Stretto  di  Sferra 
Cavallo.i> 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  tbe 
village  of  Arpaja  is  supposed  to  be 
about  eighteen  miles ;  and  a  caliche 
with  four  horses  usually  goes  in  three 
hours  and  a  quarter ;  ihe  road  being 
good  and  level ;  which  is  not  quite 
the  case  afterwards,  there  being  some 
hilly  ground  near  Benevento;  but  tbe 
ascents  and  descents  are  gentle.     Be- 
yond Arpaja  the  road  passes  tlirough 
jfirola,  which  is  romantically  situated 
among  mountains,  and  contains  be» 
tween  four  and  five  thousand    inha- 
bitants.   Three  miles  farther  the  Tra- 
veller is  abruptly    presented  with  a 
view  of  the  Town  of  Monie  Sardaoy 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  commanding 
and  picturesque  situation,  on  a  coni- 
cal hill  crowned  by  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  ancient  Roman  watch- 
tower,  and  encircled  by   grand  and 
lofty  peaks  of  the  A  pen  nine  ;  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  Mons 
Tabumus   celebrated   by  Virgil,  and 
rising  to    the   east  of  S.  Agata  de* 
Goti.    Monte  Sarchio  is  not  distinctly 
noticed  in  the  ancient  Itineraries ;  but 
Romanelli  seems  to  think  its  original 
name  was   Mons  HercuUs,    and    that 
the  town  built  in  an  amphitheatrical 
form  on  its  sides  was  called  ^cu- 
lanum. 

The  approach  to  Benevento  by  the 
Via  Appia  is  through  a  charming 
country  watered  by  tbe  rivers  Saba- 
tus  and  Calor,  now  denominated  the 
Sabbato  and  Calore.     Near  the  con- 

veniunif  without  risking  the  loss  of  their 
legions  in  dangerous  defiles :  beside  which, 
had  they  crossed  the  Vulturnus,  Livy,  accord, 
ing  to  his  usual  custom,  would  surely  have 
recorded  the  circumstance.  These  judicious 
observations  are  made  by  Cramer. 

(b)  The  intermediate  space  between  the 
defiles  is  now  called  Val  Gardana. 
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floenc*  of  tii^se  rivers,  oo  ft  ftMile 
spot  icrMned  by  Imuitiful  Mils, 
stands  the  city ;  which  is  entered  by 
HieeDs  of  an  ancient  and  handsome 
Roman  Bridge  in  perfect  preserr- 
-ation,  and  making  part  of  the  Kia 
jlppia,  Strabo  mentiooa  Beneoenhtm 
as  being  only  ten  miles  from  CaU' 
dium  J  but,  according  to  modem  cal- 
culators, it  is  about  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Arpaja;  and  two  hours 
and  three  quarters  are  usually  occu- 
pied in  going. 

DioDMd  is  supposed  to  have  founds 
ed  Benevento,  soon  after  the  TVojan 
war:  it  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  Samnites ;  and  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome  in  .the  dajrs  of  her 
Emperors.  Livy  tells  us  it  was  once 
called  Maleventwn,  in  consequence 
of  being  sometimes  visited  by  de- 
structive winds;  but  on  becoming  a 
Roman  Colony,  it  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventumf  and  was,  after  this 
period,  embellished  with  a  magnifi- 
cent Amphitheatre  erected  by  Viti- 
nios,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome.  Isis  was  wor- 
shipped at  Beneventura  ;  it  being  re- 
oorcied  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  still 
existing  in  the  Town,  that  Domitian 
repaired  her  Temple  there.  The 
Goths  subjugated  this  Place  in  the 
year  490.  During  the  next  century 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards, 
and  became  the  Capital  of  a  powerful 
Duchy;  after  which  period  it  was 
united  to  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne; and  at  length  given,  by 
Henry  III,  to  Pope  Leo  IX,  in  ex- 
change for  Bamberg,  a  town  of  Fran- 
conia.  From  the  year  1077,  it  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Holy  See.  It 
was  evidently  a  strong  place  in  times 
past,  is  still  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, and  contains,  at  the  present 
moment,  above  eighteen  thousand  per- 
sons.  The  Castle  erected  by  Gugliel- 
mo  Billotta,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Giovanni  XXII,  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  Governor ;  and 
in  its  Court-yard  arc  deposited  Frag- 


menu  <f  on  EgypHan  Obelisk,  #Ki6h 
once  stood,  with  another  of  the  wthe 
dimensions,  opposite  to  fiie  Temple 
of  Isis.  The  Cathedral  .  probably 
stands  on  the  site  of  that  Temple ; 
(which,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
repaired  by  Domitian;)  for  it  is 
placed  on  a  small  eminence,  and  be- 
fore it  is  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  Che 
counterpart  of  that  in  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Governor's  Tendencies 
The  principal  Door  of  this  Cathedral 
i^pears  to  be  a  work  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  consists  of  bronze  em« 
bellished  with  well-executed  Bassi 
Rilievi«  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  supported  by  sixty-four  beautiful 
ancient  Columns,  all  quite  perfect^ 
and  exactly  similar  to  each  other ;  — . 
a  rare  occurrence  !  —  they  probiibly 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Isis^  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bad 
architecture  of  the  edifice  they  now 
adorn.  A  few  fine  columns  embel- 
lish the  BatiUca  of  S*.  Sofia,  and  ap^ 
pear  to  be  ancient.  The  Porta  Aurea, 
or  Triumphal  Arch,  erected  a,  d. 
lis,  in  honour  of  Trajan,  to  record 
his  achievements  during  the  German 
and  Dacian  wars,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  likewise  the  best-preserved, 
monument  extant  of  its  kind ;  and 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated ApoUodorus.  This  Arch,  now 
converted  into  a  Gate  of  the  City, 
may  be  called  the  Roman  Gate;  as 
it  fronts  the  road  leading  from  Rome 
to  Brundusium.  It  is  composed  of 
Parian  marble,  and  has  a  double 
Socle,  on  which  rest  eight  fluted  Co- 
lumns  of  the  composite  order;  the 
intervals  between  them  being- adorned 
with  superb  Bassi  Rilievi.  •  Two 
Friezes  ornament  this  Edifice;  and 
that  of  the  Entablature  represents 
Trajan's  Triumph  in  consequence  of 
his  victories.  The  Angles  on  each 
Front  of  the  Arch  are  ornamented 
witli  Bassi  Rilievi,  two  of  which  (re- 
cumbent Figures  representing  Rivers, 
and  on  the  outside  Front)  are  parti- 
cularly fine.  The  Attic  Story  bears 
an  Inscription.     Under  the  Arch  tx^ 
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Bani  RilieTi ;  and  the  Centre  of  its 
Roof,  which  is  richly  lined  with  Co- 
rinthian architectural  ornaments,  dis- 
plays a  beautiful  Figure  of  Fame, 
crowning  the  Emperor.  The  Cor- 
nice of  this  splendid  Edifice  has  suf- 
fered materially ;  tliough  a  consider- 
able portion  remains  perfect:  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  the  lower  Com- 
partments are  likewise  injured;  but 
those  in  the  upper  Compartments  are 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  owing 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  marble.  The 
figures  of  Trajan,  in  these  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi,  are  particularly  beautiful,  as 
are  those  of  Hercules,  Minerva,  Ju- 
piter, Ac.  in  one  of  the  upper  Com- 
partments of  the  Front  within  the 
walls  of  the  Town.  This  Arch,  and 
that  which  still  adorns  the  Port  of 
Ancona,  are  the  only  two  now  re>- 
maining  of  those  which  were  erected 
by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome 
in  honour  of  their  excellent  Empe- 
ror, Trajan.  Contiguous  to  the  Porta 
Aurea  is  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
thrown  over  tlie  Calore  by  Vanvi- 
telli :  and  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Monument,  much 
defaced,  which  appears  to  be  Egyp- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  represented  a 
large  Quadruped.  Not  far  hence  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  Beneventum;  and  beyond 
these  Walls  is  ttie  ancient  Roman 
Sridge,  already  mentioned;  to  see 
the  construction  o?  which,  Travellers 
should  go  into  the  adjoining  Corn- 
mill,  where,  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  Bridge,  is  a  Latin  In- 
scription on  bronze,  containing  tlie 
word  "  Gratian,"  &c  Between  the 
Bridge  and  the  Inn  is  an  unorna- 
mented  ancient  Gate  of  the  Ciiy,  to- 
gether with  the  Parian  Marble  Top  of 
an  ancient  Well,  and  remains  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  built  by  Vitinius.  The 
Foundations  of  this  splendid  work 
are  distinguishable,  though  nearly  co- 
viered  by  modem  dwellings. 

(c)  The  AuthcHTof  this  Work  is  indebted 
io  Mr,  Giordan,  for  the  history  of  the  walnut- 
tree  ofBenevento. 
(d)  On  the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  according 


Benevento  is  delightfully  situated  f 
but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ^ 
and  its  modern  edifices,  generally 
speaking,  can  neither  boast  of  gran- 
deur nor  elegance. 

A  variety  of  fabulous  tales  are* 
told,  by  its  inhabitants,  respecting  a 
walnut-tree,  reported  to  have  been 
for  ages  the  altar  of  witchcraft.  Be- 
nevento is  accused  of  having  wor- 
shipped idols  long  aft&r  the  promul- 
gation  of  Chrisdanity ;  and  tbe  chief 
object  of  this  idolatry  seems  to  have 
been  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads ;  to  which  serpent  a  wcood 
near  tbe  town  was  consecrated,  and 
to  a  walnut-tree  in  tbe  wood  the  idoi 
was  attached.  It  likewise  appears, 
from  the  history  of  the  middle  ages^ 
that  so  late  as  the  year  667,  Romu- 
aldus  Duke  of  Benevento,  althou^ 
professing  Christianity,  kept  a  winged 
serpent  of  gold  with  two  beads  in  a 
private  recess  of  bis  palace;  where 
be,  and  some  of  his  court,  wor- 
shipped this  pagan  deity.  His  con- 
sort, however,  revealed  the  circum* 
stance'  to  the  Bishop  of  Benevento^ 
who  not  only  enjoined  and  persuaded 
her  to  deliver  up  the  idol  to  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  severely  reproved 
the  Duke  for  his  irreligious  conduct ; 
and,  at  length,  after  encountering 
much  anger  and  opposition,  the  Bi- 
shop succeeded  in  transforming  the 
idol  into  a  golden  chalice.  ^  Tacitus 
seems  to  think  the  worship  of  idols 
of  this  description  originated  with  the 
Germans;  but  more  probably  the 
adoration  paid  at  Benevento  to  the 
winged  serpent  was  a  remnant  of  the 
worship  of  Isis.  We  know  that  the 
serpent  (the  emblem  of  prudence 
and  foresight)  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and  we  see,  by  the  paint- 
ings of  serpents  on  the  walls  of  Pom- 
peii, that  long  before  tbe  Germans 
overran  Italy  serpents  were  consi- 
dered as  a  charm  against  the  witchery 
of  an  evil  eye,  equally  dreaded  by  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  Campanians.<^ 

to  Cluverius,  stood  an  ancient  town  called 
Sabatiumj  and  between  Terranova  and 
Prato  there  are/  on  a  hill,  considerable  ruins^ 
perhapft  of  thU  place. 
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Traveilersy  going  €tom  Naptes  to 
Benevento,  are  not-  allowed  to  quit 
the  Neap<4itan  territoFy  without  a 
passport. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIA  ATPIA  FROM 
BBNETENTUM  TO  TARENTOM,  CANU- 
SIUU,  AND  ALONG  THE  SEA-COAST 
TO  BRUNOUSIUM,   AND  OTRANTO. 

From  BeneverUum  one  branch  of 
the  Via  Appia  ])assed  through  the 
country  of  tlie  Hirpini  to  Venuda  in 
Apulia,  and  thence  to  Tarentum  and 
Veretumj  while  another  branch,  on 
leaving  JBeneventum,  took  a  more 
W>itherly  directiooy  and  traversing 
the  Apennine  near  Equoiuticust  led 
to  Canuaum  in  Apulia,  and  thence 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Brundtwum* 
The  latter  part  of  this  road  was  called 
Via  JEgnatia* 

The  first  Station  named  in  the 
Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Bene^ 
ventum  to  Tarentum,  was  Nuceriokt, 
now  Ricerola:  the  next,  about  thir- 
teen modern  miles  from  BeneverUum, 
-WdA  Mculanum  s  ruins  of  which  Town 
may  be  discovered  at  a  place  called,* 
by  the  natives,  Le  Grotte,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Mirabella.  JEcutanum 
was  besieged  by  Sylla  during  the 
civil  wars  among  the  Romans;  and 
several  ancient  Inscriptions  import 
that  it  afterwards  received  a  Roman 
Colony.  A  little  south  of  Mirabella 
stood  Taurasium,  the  site  of  which 
Town  b  still  called  TaurasL  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Inscription  on  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  that 
this  was  one  of  tlic  places  taken  by 
that  general ;  and  here  Pyrrhus,  on 
bis  return  from  Italy,  experienced  a 
toul  defeat.  Equus  TiUicus  was 
another  Town  on  the  Via  Appia,  and 
is  now  represented  by  the  ancient 
-Church  of  S.  Eleuterio  the  Martyr, 
reported  to  have  suffered  at  j^quum^ 
The  branch  of  the  Via  Apjda  on 
which  this  Town  stood,  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  that  followed  by  Horace 
in  his  journey  to  Brundusium*  Sulf 
.Jtomula,  the  second  station  mmrked 


in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  between 
Beneventum  and  Tarentum,  is  laid 
down  as  being  twenty-one  ancient 
miles  beyond  JEcvJUmum,  and  must 
have  stood  contiguous  to  the  town  of 
Romulea,  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
Bisaccia.  Formicoso  may  probably 
represent  Sub  Bomula,  About  ten 
miles  farther  stood  AquUonia,  occu- 
pied now  by  Lancedogna ;  and  farther 
still  was  Pons  Aufidi,  now  Ponte 
S.  Venere,  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Aufidus,  which  bears  at  present  the 
name  of  Ofanto.  Beyond  this  bridge 
was  Strapellum,  now  called  RapoUa ; 
and  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
Aufidus  stood  Venusia,  now  Venosa, 
a  Roman  Colony  of  some  consequence 
in  remote  ages;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Canna  it  afforded  an  asylum  to 
the  Consul,  Varro,  and  the  smaU 
remnant  of  his  Legions.  Horace  was 
bora  at  Venusia,  which  Strabo  ment> 
tions  as  a  flourishing  place.  It  still 
contains  several  antiquities.  To  th^ 
south  of  Venosa  rises  Monte  Vulture, 
anciently  Mons  Vultur,  celebrated  by 
Horace ;  and  supposed,  from  its  co» 
nical  shape  and  mineralogical  cha.* 
racter,  to  be  an  extinct  volcano. 
About  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Venosa  is  SUmim,  now  Garagnone; 
and  farther  distant  are  Plera,  now* 
Gravina,  and  Sub  Lupatia,  now  An- 
ticaglie ;  both  of  them  ancient  Star 
tions  on  the  Via  Ap]>ia,  Canalea, 
now  Canile,  was  anotiier  Station,  be- 
yond which  flows  the  Taro,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Tdpas,  the  original 
name  of  Taranto,  but  afterwards 
changed  into  Tarenium*  At  some 
little  distance  from  the  river  stimda 
that  Town,  in  early  ages  a  most  flou- 
rishing and  potent  Grecian  Colony, 
founded  by  Phalanthus  of  Sparta, 
who  led  the  Parthenii,  a  powerful 
band  of  warriors,  thither,  about  700 
years  a.  c,  while  Numa  Pompilius 
reigned  in  Rome.  Phalanthus,  wlien 
he  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, found  the  Cretan  and  Achsean 
Colonies,  already  settled  in  that  coua- 
try,  at  war  with  the  nativet ;  hq  thtn* 
Ik  Ik  % 
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fore  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
hb  compatriots,  end  possessed  him- 
self of  Tara$,  subsequently  Taren- 
turns  which,  according  to  Pansanias, 
was  already  a  considerable  town.  It 
had  a  capacious  haven  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  eztensiTe  and  beautiful 
bay,  abounding  with  excellent  Bsh. 
The  land  round  the  town  was  particu« 
larly  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate 
▼ery  salubrious,  though  far  otherwise 
now.  The  proximity  of  the  Ports  of 
Istria,  Illyria,  Greece,  and  Sicily, 
fiiTOured  commercial  intercourse,  and 
concurred  with  other  circumstances 
to  raise  this  new  settlement  to  such  a 
height  of  prosperity,  that  it  obtained 
dominion  over  thirteen  neighbouring 
cities.  Its  navy  was  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  Colony  on  the  Adriatic ; 
and  its  army  consisted  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
beside  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  called 
Hipparchi.  Literature  and  the  arts 
likewise  flourished  here.  Arcfaytas, 
«  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
School  of  Pythagoras,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  about 
four  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  aera;  and  the  Pythagorean 
Sect,  who  had  been  cruelly  treated  in 
other  parts  of  Magna  Grsecia,  found 
refuge  and  encouragement  here; 
while  the  first  Sculptors  and  Painters 
of  Greece  were  invited  to  this  City, 
for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  it 
with  their  works.  But  power,  wealth, 
and  luxury,  united  with  such  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  pleasure,  that  the 
number  of  annual  festivals  at  Taren- 
turn  exceeded  that  of  the  days  in  the 
year,  at  length  proved  fatal  to  the 
Tarentines,  who,  alike  enervated  in 
•mind  and  body,  could  no  longer  cope 
with  their  enemies;  but,  after  re- 
peatedly calling  in  auxiliary  aid, 
these  descendants  of  Spartan  warriors 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  During 
the  second  Punic  war,  however,  the 
Tarentines  threw  off  ^eir  yoke  and 
declared  for  Hannibal,  opening  their 
l^tes  to  his  forces,  and  seconding  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Roman  garrison 


whidi  defended  the  Citadel:  but 
such  was  the  strength  of  this  Fortressy 
that  it  withstood  every  attack ;  and 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  abandon  Tarenium,  the 
town  was  surprised,  captured,  and 
sacked  by  Fabius  Maximus,  whose 
booty  is  reported  to  have  been  im- 
mense. The  pictures  and  statues  he 
obtained  are  said  to  have  nearly 
equalled  in  number  those  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  among  them  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules  by  Ly<- 
sippus.  Strabo,  from  whom  this  litde 
history  of  TarerUum  is  chiefly  derived, 
goes  on  to  say  that,  **  in  hu  time,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city  (that 
which  stood  on  the  Isthmus)  was  de- 
serted ;  though  the  inhabited  part  still 
formed  a  large  town.'*  He  describes 
the  inner  Port  as  being  an  hundred 
stadia  in  circuit  (at  present  it  is  con- 
siderably more).  This  Port,  in  the 
part  of  its  basin  which  recedes  the 
farthest  inland,  forms,  with  the  ex- 
terior sea,  an  isthmus,  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  was  built 
vdtb  the  land.  He  adds,  *'  the  site  of 
the  town  is  very  low ;  but  the  ground 
rises  toward  the  Citadel.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  old  walls  is  great. 
That  part  of  the  town  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Harbour,  where  the 
Citadel  stands,  is  yet  occupied:  it 
possesses  a  noble  Gymnasium,  and  a 
spacious  Forum  ornamented  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jove,  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  Rhodes  alone.  The 
Citadel  is  placed  between  the  Forum 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Harbour.** 

Such  is  Strabo's  account  of  To- 
rentum.  From  modern  Travellers  we 
learn  that  this  celebrated  Grecian 
City  contained,  among  other  splendid 
edifices,  a  Museum,  a  Theatre,  a  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  a  Prytaneum,  and  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Neptune,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Tarentines. 

Contrary  to  Grecian  custom,  the 
Dead,  as  we  are  told  by  Poly  hi  us, 
were  buried  within  the  walls  of  Tg" 
rentum. 

The  modem  Town,  which   occu- 
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pies  the  site  of  the  andent  Citadel, 
contains  about  eighteen  thousand  in- 
habitants. Relics  of  the  polygonal 
walls  of  the  ancient  City  may  still  be 
traced ;  and  the  Duomo,  the  Cappella 
di  S.  Cataldo,  and  the  Convents  of 
Teresiano  and  Alcantarino,  preserve 
a  few  vestiges  of  antiquity.  But  the 
merciless  Saracens  completed  at  Ta^ 
rentum  the  work  of  destruction  which 
Fabius  Maximus  begun.  The  Port, 
defended  by  the  Islands  of  S*  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  anciently  the  ItuvJUb 
Chceradc,  does  not  at  the  present 
moment  afford  safb  anchorage  for 
large  vessels,  but  serves  as  a  shelter 
for  fishing  boats,  which  are  seen  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  most  of 
the  labouring  Tarentines,  of  the  male 
sex,  are  fishermen ;  for  the  Bay  still 
abounds  with  excellent  fish.  The 
Pinnae  Marinse  are  found  in  very 
large  quantities  on  this  shore;  and 
gloves,  reputed  to  be  salutary  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  are  made  with 
the  beard  of  this  species  of  oyster. 
The  Murex,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  shell-fish,  may  be  collected  in 
such  numbers  here,  that  the  women 
make  them  into  shell-work  pictures 
for  sale.  The  wool  and  scarlet  dye 
of  Tarentum  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients,  and  still  retain  their 
reputation.  Tarentum  gave  its  name 
to  the  immense  Gulf  in  which  it 
stands,  formerly  called  Tarentinus 
Sinus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Tarento. 

From  Tarentum  tlie  Via  Ajijna 
goes  to  Mesochorion,  where  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches ;  one  leading 
to  Uria,  now  Oria;  Scamnum,  now 
Latiano;  Messajna,  now  Mesagna; 
and  JBrundusium,  now  Brindisi :  the 
other  to  Manduria,  which  retains  its 
ancient  name,  and  is  famous  for  a 
Well,  the  water  in  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  always  maintained  the  same 
level,  whatever  quantity  was  added  to, 
or  taken  from  it ;  Partus  Sadna,  now 
Porto  Cesareo;  Neretum,  now  Nardo, 
and  once  a  Municipium;  CallipoUSf 
now  GalUpoli,  and  once  a  Laceda- 
monian  Colony;  Aiettum,  now  occu- 


pied by  the  Church  of  S^  Maria  della 
Lizza;  and  Veretum,  now  S*.  Maria. 
di  Vereto. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Via 
Jppia  led  from  Beneventum  to  jPo- 
rum  Novum,  now  Buonalbergo; 
EquotuticuSy  now  Castel  Franco; 
AqvUonis,  now  Bucculo  di  Trcja; 
JEciB,  now  Troja;  Herdonia,  now 
Ordona,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east 
of  JEc^t  and  once  a  Roman  Colony  ; 
Ceraunilia,  now  Cerignola;  and  Ca- 
nusium,  now  Canosa,  where  the  Via 
Appia  b  met  by  the  Via  Egnatia* 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
now  Ofanto,  and  about  midway  be^ 
tween  Venusia  and  the  Adriatic^ 
stood  Canusium,  which  appears  to 
have  existed  long  before  the  found- 
ation of  Rome.  Report  ascribes  its 
origin  to  Diomed  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
very  ancient  Grecian  settlement  is 
certain.  Its  Walls,  vestiges  of  which 
may  still  be  discovered,  embraced  a 
circumference  of  sixteen  miles ;  and 
the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity 
found  among  its  ruins  would  alone 
prove  its  Grecian  origin,  were  not 
that  fact  established  by  its  coins. 
Millingen  seems  ta  think  the  ancient 
pottery  of  Canosa  far  superior,  in 
beauty  and  siz^,  to  that  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  other  ancient 
Greek  cities :  and,  according  to  the 
best- supported  opinions,  this  Town 
and  that  of  Argyrippa,  likewise  called 
Arpi,  were  the  two  oldest  and  largest 
Grecian  Colonies  in  ancient  Italy. 
Canusium  is  first  mentioned  in  tbie 
Roman  history  as  having  submitted 
to  the  Consuls  toward  the  close  of 
the  Samnite  war.  It  is  likewise 
mentioned  that  Canusium  opened  her 
gates  to  the  Romans  who  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  at  Canna/  and 
Livy  records  ^e  generous  treatment 
they  received  on  that  occasion  *from 
Busa,  a  wealthy  Lady  of  this  City. 
Frontinus  speaks  of  Canusium  ta  a 
Roman  Colony;  but  does  not  say 
when  it  was  colonised.  Adrian  cer- 
tainly sent  a  Colony  thither;  and 
likewise  procured  for  the  inhah\\»DXx 
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m  rappfy  of  good  water,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  they  much  re- 
quired. 

The  celebrated   Town   of   Omna 
was  situated  about  fire  miles  from 
Ctmutiumj  toward  the  sea,  and  near 
the  Aufidus,  a  navigable  river.     Po- 
lybius  says  this  town  had  been  de- 
stroyed   the    year    previous    to    the 
battle ;  but  its  citadel  was  preserved ; 
and  tlie  circumstance  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  Hannibal  gave  the  Romans 
great  uneasiness,    as  it  commanded 
the  adjacent  country,  and  was  more- 
over their  principal  soutliern  d^t  of 
stores  and  provisions  lor  the  approach- 
ing campaign.    The  field  of  battle  lay 
between  Cannm  and  tiie  Aufidus,  on 
which  river  the  Roman  army  rested 
its  right  wing,  whilst  it  flanked  that 
of  the   Carthaginians  on  their  left: 
the  former  also  fronted  the  south :  the 
latter  liad  Canutium  in  their  rear,  and 
likewise  the  chain  of  Mount  Vultur, 
from  which  the  wind  called  Vultur- 
ous blew  with  great  and  distressing 
violence  in  the  face  of  their  adver- 
saries;    an    accident  by  which    the 
master-mind  of  Hannibal  well  knew 
how  to  profit.     These  plains,  which 
were  dyed  with    Roman  blood,  are 
reported    to    have    been    previously 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Campi 
Diomedii  ;  and  the  Vergellus,  a  rivu- 
let which  crossed  the  field  of  battle, 
is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Canusium  were  Rubi,  now 
Ruvo,  and  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto. 
Hence  one  branch  of  the  Fia  Egnatia 
goes  to  Bariutny  now  Bari,  and  an- 
other branch  to  Caliay  now  Ceglie, 
and  Azetium,  now  Rotigliano ;  thence 
proceeding  to  Norba,  now  Conver- 
sano,  and  Egnatia^  which  gave  its 
name  to  this  Consular  Way.  Barium, 
jt  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  his  joiuney  to  Brundu- 
.slum ;  and  Tacitus  ^eaks  of  it  as  a 
Municipium.  The  modern  Town  is 
large,  and  contains  between  eighteen 
And  nineteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
ilts  ancient  /ortificatioDs  merit  notice ; 


ita  Theatre  is  handsome;  md  tho 
surrounding  country  abcmods  with 
olives,  almonds,  and  saffron.  Eg^ 
naiia  is  celebrated  by  Pliny  for  a 
stone  which  was  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that 
was  placed  upon  it ;  and  this  prodigjT 
seems  to  have  afforded  great  amuse^ 
ment  to  Horace.  The  ruins  of  Eg-* 
natia  may  be  seen  near  Torre  d*Ag- 
nazza,  and  the  Town  of  MonopolL 
From  Egnatia  the  neit  sUtion  is  ad 
Decimum;  the  next  to  that  ad  Sjie- 
bmcasj  now  Grotte  Rosa;  and  the 
third  Brundu»um,  now  Brindisi. 

Strabo    reports    that   Brundimum 
was  already  in  existence,  and  under 
the  government  of  its  own  prince8!» 
when  the  Lacedaemonian  Colony,  led 
by  Pbalanthus,  arrived  on  the  Adri- 
atic shove.     The  antiquity  of  this  city 
is  therefore  unquestionable*     By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called   Bp^vriaiov,   a 
word  which,  in  the  Messapian   lan- 
guage, signified  a  stag*s  head ;  and 
this  name  seems  to  have  been  givea 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  shape 
of  its  harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  tlie 
antlers  of  that  animal.     The  advan- 
tageous »tuation  of  the  harbour  of 
BruTuhtsium  for  communicating  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  a  for- 
midable rival  to  Tarentum ;  but  being 
unable    to   witlistand    the  power   of 
Rome,  it  recei%'ed  a  Roman  Colony, 
A.  u.  c.  508;  from  which  period  the 
prosperity  of  this  port  increased  with 
that  of  the  Roman  empire.    Its  Har- 
bour was  safer  than  the   Tarentine 
Port ;  the  latter  not  being  free  from 
shoals;  and  as   large    Roman  fleets 
were  continually  stationed  at  Bruti' 
dusium,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
to   Greece  and   Asia,   it   became  a 
thoroughfare    for    travellers    visiting 
those  countries.     During  the  contest 
between    Pompey   and    Ciesar,     the 
former  was  blockaded  there,  till  the 
return  of  bis  fleet  from  the  opposite 
coast  enabled   him  to   escape :     and 
from    Caesar  we  learn   that,    in    his 
time,     Brundtisium     possessed     two 
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Harbours,  communicating  by  a  very 
narrow  channel.     The  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  differ- 
ences wiiich  existed  between  Augus- 
tus and  Antony  was  held  at  Bmu- 
dusium ;    and    among    the    commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  former  was 
Mecaenas,  whom  Horace  accompanied 
on  his  journey.      The  modern  Town 
contains  about  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, a  Castle,  and  relics  of  Ancient 
"Walls.     Wine,  like  that  of  Cyprus, 
is  made  in  this  neighbourhood;  and 
olives  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  but 
the   air  is   very  unwholesome.'      A 
few   miles    from    Brundusium   stood 
Valetium ;  ruins  of  which  place  are 
said  to  be   discoverable  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  eight  from 
JSrunduswm.     Lecce,  situated  al)out 
six  miles  from  the  coast,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  very  ancient  Town  of  Lujfue, 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Fia  Egnatia. 
Near  this  town  stood   Bhudite,  cele- 
brated for  having  given  birtli  to  En- 
nius,  and  reputed  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  of  Grecian  origin.      Its  site  is 
now  called  Ruge,  where  vestiges  of 
ancient  buildings  may,  according  to 
report,  be  yet  discovered.     The  next 
place  of  consequence  on  this  road  was 
HydruSf  or  Hi/druntum,  now  called 
Otranto.     It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Cretan  Colony ;  and  was  deemed  by 
the    ancients    the    nearest    point    of 
Italy  to  Greece  :  which  circumstance, 
perhaps,    led    Pyrrhus    to  form    the 
extravagant  project  of  uniting  the  two 
coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from 
ifydruntum  to  AjyoUorda*     In  Strabo*s 
time   the   town   of  Hydruntum  was 
small ;    but   the   Harbour  was   still 
frequented.       The   little  river   Idro, 
which    runs    close   to    Otranto,  was 
formerly  called  the    Hydrus.       The 
next  Station  to  Otranto  was  Castrum 
Minervce^  now  Castro ;  and  the  last 
Veretum,  where  this  road  meets  the 
Via  A])jna. 
'    The  Gulf  of  Tarento  contained  on 


(e)  The  ancient  road  from  Terracina  to 
Brundusium  is  now  carrozxabile :  and  Arom 
Brundusium  toCorfU  the  passage  is  usually 
made  in  twelve  hours. 


its  shores  four  large  Grecian  Colonies 
beside  Tarentum  ,•  these  were  Meta 
ponlvm,  Heradeay  Siris^  and  Sybaris. 

Metajionlum  was  a  very  powerful 
colony.     Its  original    name   is   sup* 
posed  to  have  been  Metabum,  derived 
from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours    were    paid.        Its    original 
founders  are   unknown  ;   though  re- 
port  ascribes  its  existence  to  a  band 
of  Pylians  on  their  return  from  Troy. 
This  Colony,  in   consequence  of  its 
attention   to  agriculture,  became   so 
prosperous  that  it  was  able  to   offer 
golden    sheaves^    to    the    Oracle  of 
Delphi.     Homer  is  supposed  to  no- 
tice  it    in    the    Odyssey    under    the 
name  of  Alyba,     The  original  Town, 
however,   appiears   to  have  been  de» 
serted,  when  a  colony  of  Achacans, 
invited  by  the   Sybarites,   landed  on 
the    coast    and    took    possession    of 
the  Town ;    which,   thenceforth,   as- 
sumed   the    name     of   MetaporUunu 
Pythagoras  was  held  in  high  estima>- 
tion  by  the  Metapontini,  among  whom 
he  is  supposed   to   have  retdded   for 
many  years ;  and  after  his  death  the 
house  lie  lived  in  was  converted  into 
a  temple,  and  consecrated  to  Ceres. 
Melaponlum.    retained    its   independ- 
ence   when     Alexander    of    Epirus 
passed  over  into  Italy,  though  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans  on  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus.     It  revolted   ia 
favour  of  Hannibal  after  his  victory 
at  CanruB;   but  was  soon  recovered 
by  the  Romans ;  though  it  appears  t0 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  Han« 
nibal    during   the   war.      Pausanias 
mentions   this  city  as  being  in   his 
time  reduced  to  ruins;  adding,  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  Walls  and 
llieatre :     considerable    vestiges    of 
these  ruins  may,   however,   still   be 
traced  near  the  station  called  Torre 
di  Mare,  on  the  coast. 

Heraclea  was  founded  by  the  Tao 
rentines  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  city  of  SiriSf  and  is  celebrated 

ig)  The  Greek  words  are  ^t  xi**f^ 
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in  history  for  being  Uw  teat  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Greek  States. 
Antiquaries  fix  the  site  of  thb  town 
at  Polichoro,  about  three  miles  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  ri?er  Adris,  now 
the  Agri,  where  considerable  remains 
are  yet  ▼isible.  Some  very  curious 
ancient  bronxe  Tables  wire  found 
near  Heraclea. 

Siru,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno, 
was  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  Trojan  Colony,  which  was  after- 
wards eipelled  Ixjr  some  lonians  who 
took  the  Town  by  force  of  arms,  and 
changed  its  name  to  PoUteunu  Skis 
is  represented  by  Athenaeus  as  rival- 
ling the  Sybarites  in  affluence  and 
luxury.  Tliese  cities,  about  540  years 
A.  c,  had  reached  die  summit  of  their 
prosperity;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Siris  was  nearly  destroyed  in  a  war 
with  its  neighbours.  Finally  it  be- 
came the  Port  of  Heradeaf  but  no 
vestiges  of  diis  Port  remain. 

SifbariSi  situated  between  the  river 
t>f  the  same  name  and  the  Cratbis, 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  the  people  of  Trcezene  not  long 
after  the  siege  of  Troy:  but  these 
adventurers  were  subsequently  joined 
by  a  more  numerous  Colony  of 
Achaeans,  about  the  year  720  a.  c. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  this  cele- 
brated Republic,  which  held  do- 
minion over  four  neighbouring  states 
and  twenty-five  fortresses,  was,  ac- 
cording to  report,  uncommonly  rapid ; 
and  Sybaris,  its  capital,  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  fifty  sudia  (up- 
ward of  six  miles)  along  the  Crathis ; 
and  to  have  possessed  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand  persons. 
The  accounts  we  are  furnished  with, 
'i>y  history,  of  the  opulence  and 
luxury  of  the  Sybarites,  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. It  was  forbidden  by  law 
to  exercise  in  the  City  any  trade 
or  craft,  the  practice  of  which  was 
attended  with  noise ;  lest  the  sleep  of 
the  inhabitants  might  be  disturbed: 
and  for  the  same  reason  an  edict 
{h)  These  particulars  are  given 


was  enforced  againal  th«  breeding  of 
cocks.      Greet   encouragement    was 
given  to  thoae  who  diacovered  any 
new  refinement  in  luxury.      Fisher- 
men  and  dyers  of  scarlet   were  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  duties 
and  taxes.     A  crown  of  gold  was 
given    to    those    who    distinguiahedl 
themselves  by  the  sumptuousnew  of 
their  entertainments ;  and  their  nanoes 
were  proclaimed  by  heralds  as  public 
benefactors.      Ladies  were  admitted 
to  banquets,  and  received  invitations 
a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might 
have  sufficient  time  to  provide  them- 
selves with    dresses  suitable   to   the 
occasion.     Their  robes  were  usually 
made  of  tlie   finest   Milesian    wool, 
dyed  scarlet  or  safTron  colour;  and 
one  of  these  robes  was  sold  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians 
for  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;  < 
above  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.    The  Sybarites  were  so  cautious 
never  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun, 
that  when  they  retired  from  the  Town 
to  their  country  Villas,  the  road  was 
covered  with  an  awning:  and  the  jour- 
ney which  might  easily  have  been  ac- 
complished in  one  day  was  the  work  oi 
three.  ^    Vapour  baths  are  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  at  Sybaris*     One 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  this  colony, 
Smindy rides  by  name,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  the  most  luxurious  of  men, 
is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  thousand  cooks  and  fowlers  when 
he  went  to  Sicyon,  as  suitor  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  that  city  ; 
and  it  is  likewise  said  that  he  far  sur- 
passed the  Prince  and  all  his  court  in 
magnificence  and  splendour.    The  Sy- 
barites are  supposed  to  have  founded 
Laus  and  Scidrus,  But  their  prosperity 
was  transient ;  for  an  inordinate  love 
of  pleasure  rendered  thera  so   effe- 
minate that  they  became  a  prey  to 
all  their  enemies,  and  were  completely 
subdued  and  driven  from  their  capital, 
by  the  Crotoniatffi,about510years  a.c. 
As  the  destruction  of  Sj/baris  was  ac- 
complished by  turning  the  waters  of 
on  the  authority  of  Athensus.  — 
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the  Crathis  into  the  Town,  and  over- 
whelming it  with  the  inundation,  no 
ruins  remain  to  guide  us  respecting; 
its  site ;  though  Swinburne  was  of 
opinion  that  he  had  discovered  some 
vestiges  of  tliis  City  about  diree  miles 
from  the  coast.  A  Colony  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Magna  Graecia, 
about  fifly-iive  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris,  erected  a  new 
town  which  they  called  Thuru,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  former  site ; 
and  with  this  new  Colony  came  two 
celebrated  persons,  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  the  orator.  About  an  hun- 
dred years  after  the  foundation  of 
Thurii,  it  received  a  Roman  Colony, 
and  took  the  name  of  Cojria.  ThurU 
was  farther  from  the  sea  than  Sybaris, 
and  probably  stood  between  the  site  of 
that  city  and  Terra  Nova. 

EXCURSION,    BY    WATER,   TO  SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syren- 
4umy  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  M'as,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  by  Ulysses ;  though  it  more 
probably  derived  its  existence  from  a 
band  of  Phoenician  adventurers.  It 
was  colonised  by  Augustus ;  but 
must  have  been  a  place  of  consider, 
able  consequence  in  much  earlier 
times,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Pro- 
montory which  closes  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  the  south-west.  It  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  leagues  distant 
from  Naples ;  and  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Bay,  near  the  ancient  JEquana, 
a  station  on  the  Via  Domitiana  now 
called  Equa,  and  not  far  from  Vico, 
the  ancient  Ficus  JEquanus, 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and  re- 
turn the  same  day,  should  set  out 
from  Naples  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  it  being  requisite  to  allow  four 
hours  for  rowing  to  Sorrento,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Piano ;  Uiree  for 
refreshing  the  boatmen,  and  four  for 
returning.  This  excursion  may  be 
made  by  land,  through  Castellamare, 
and  Vico;    but,    from    the    former 

{$)  The  usual  pric«  given  for  Portantini,  from  Castellanuure  to  Sorient?,  ii  firom 
ten  carlini  per  man.  ,  , 


place  to  the  commenceikient  of  th« 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  there  is  only  a  mule-road. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  views  tliis  road 
exhibits ;  and  with  good  mules  and 
careful  guides,  or  experienced  Por- 
tantini, no  risk  is  incurred  by  pass- 
ing it.^ 

The  town  of  Sorrento  is  not,  at 
the  present  moment  (1831),  provided 
with  good  Inns,  though  beds  may  be 
obtained  at  an  ili-fumished  public- 
house,  called  The  Parigi,  and  at  an- 
other (equally  uncomfortable)  called 
V  Hotel  des  Artistes :  but  part  of  the 
Villa  Correale,  which  is  large,  well 
situated,  and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town,  has  been 
recently  converted  into  a  comfortably 
furnished  Hotel,  kept  by  an  excel- 
lent Cook,  who  provides  Eatables, 
Coffee,  Ice,  Foreign  Wines,  &c. ; 
and  Travellers  are  often  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  diis  accommodation ;  it 
being  impossible  to  see  the  Town  of 
Sorrento,  the  Piano,  and  approximate 
Mountain  Scenery,  under  two  or  three 
days.  Part  of  another  large  house 
called  the  Cocumella,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Town,  has  likewise  been  recently  con- 
verted into  a  comfortably  furnished 
Hotel;  and  is,  in  point  of  situation,  pe- 
culiarly desirable,  either  as  a  summer 
or  a  winter  residence.  A  neighbour- 
ing Lodging-house,  kept  by  Donna 
Marianna  Guarracinoy  at  S.  Pietro 
a  Mela,  furnishes  clean  beds  by  the 
night ;  as  does  another  neighbouring 
Lodging-house,  kept  by  Donna  Porda 
Cesaro,  at  S.  Agnello. , 

Syrentum,  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  extensive  than  Neapolis :  but, 
during  the  year  79,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  retreated  from  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  they  seem  to  have 
encroached  on  the  Siren  shore ;  de- 
stroying a  magnificent  Quay,  whidi 
extendal  from  the  Town  of  Syrentum 
to  the  base  of  a  Cliff*  crowned  by  the 
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Temple  of  Cerei ;  and  ruining  all  the 
contiguous  public  edifices.  The  CoT' 
ridors  imd  Temfdei  (delved  in  a  ClifF 
situated  lieneath  theCociime]la),wkicb 
are  called,  by  tradition,  tJte  Caves  of 
Uiyifseth  and  supposed,  subsequently  to 
Ills  circuitous  voyage,  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  tlie  Sirens,  remain, 
however,  nearly  perfect,  respecting 
their  shape,  though  stripped  of  all  their 
decoraiions.  The  Entrance,  from  the 
sea,  to  these  Caves,  resembles  the  de- 
scription given,  by  Homer,  of  the 
abode  of  the  Giant- Shepherd,  Poly- 
phemus :  even  the  very  LJtnding-place 
may  be  figured  as  the  enormous  Hock, 
with  which  he  closed  his  den.  More- 
over, there  certainly  did  exist,  at  some 
remote  period,  on  the  Sorrentine  Shore, 
a  Race  of  Giants:  for  in  ancient 
Tombs,  discovered  here.  Skeletons 
upward  of  eight  feet  long  have  been 
found,  with  skulls  proportionably 
large  ^ :  and  as  Capri  answers  to  Ho- 
mer*s  description  of  the  Island  called 
(by  his  Commentators)  Lachasa ',  — 
as  it  seems,  judging  from  Virgil,  Sta- 
tius,  and  Tacitus,  to  have  been  unin- 
habited in  Homer's  days,  —  and  as  it 
possesses,  on  its  south-eastern  shore,  a 
Harbour,  where  Tiberius  kept  a  Squa- 
dron to  guard  his  person,  probably 
Homer  meant  to  describe  Ulysses  as 
having  (after  he  quitted  the  iBolian 
Isles  the  second  time)  anchored  at 
Capreae,  and  left  his  fleet  there ;  pro- 
ceeding himself,  with  one  vessel  only, 
to  the  Promontory  of  Surrentum ; 
encountering,  on  that  coast,  Polyphe- 
mus ;  thence  sailing  to  the  country  of 
the  Laestrygones,  near  Caieta;  and 
after  the  destruction  of  his  vessels,  by 
those  savages,  gaining,  with  one  bark 

{k)  Thucydides  asserts,  that  the  Aborigines 
t)f  one  part  of  Sicily  were  gigantic  Cannibals, 
called  Laestrygones  and  Cyclops :  we  learn 
from  other  ancient  writers,  that  some  of  these 
Giants  inhabited  the  Shores  of  Magna  Grae. 
cia;  and  Homer  says  they  stretched  to 
Caieta. 

(I)'*  Opposed  to  theCyclopean  coasts  there  lay 
An  l8le,whose  hills  their  subject  fields  sur- 
vey; 
Its  name  Laohaea,  crown 'd  with  many  a 

grove. 
Where  savage  goats,   through  pathless 
thickets,  rove. 


alone,  JEsea,  the  Reahn  of  Ounce; 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  interior  of 
these  Caves,  judging  by  their  present 
appearance,  are  more  probably  the 
scene  wlience  Virgil  borrowed  images 
for  his  Tartarus  than  is  the  Grotto  of 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl.*"  On  the  Strand, 
to  the  right  of  these  Caves,  are  re- 
mains of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Siiicemium :  and  farther  to  the  rigbtf 
at  the  brink  of  a  Cliff  near  the  Capu- 
chin Convent,  are  vestiges  of  a  Column- 
banum.  On  a  Cliff,  to  ths  left  of  the 
Temples  of  the  Sirens,  are  the  Sub* 
slructions  of  tite  immense  and  Tnagnifif 
cent  Temjile  of  CereSf  which  once 
adorned  this  coast,  and  gave  her  name 
to  what  is  now  denominated  the  Pro* 
montory  of  Sorrento:  and  on  the 
Strand,  beneath  this  Temple,  pieces  of 
a  composition,  called  Sorrento  Stone, 
supposed  to  have  originally  made  part 
of  the  incrustations  of  the  Temple,  are 
frequently  found.  The  colour  of  the 
composition  is  blue ;  some  pieces  being 
opaque,  others  transparent.  Emer- 
alds, and  white  Cornelians,  are  like- 
wise found  on  the  Sorrentine  Shore. 
A  Villa,  once  inhabited  by  the  Guar- 
dati  family,  stands  upon  part  of  the 
Substructions  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  ; 
and  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
remains  of  this  Temple,  should  en- 
quire for  the  Villa  Guardati.  An 
extensive  range  of  Arches,  Chambers, 
and  Reticulated  Brick-work,  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Edifice,  may  still 
be  seen :  and  in  the  Kitchen  of  the 
Villa  is  an  ancient  Well,  communi- 
cating, by  means  of  a  subterranean 
Aqueduct,  with  the  celebrated .  Greek 
Piscinae  which  supply  the  Town  and 
Piano  of  Sorrento  with  water.  Splen- 

No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold. 
Or  venturous  hunters,  through  thewintery 

cold  > 

Pursue  their  flight ;  but  leave  them  safe  to 

bound 
From  hill  to  hill,o'er  all  the  desert  ground." 

Odyssey^  Book  IX. 

(nt)  The  descent  through  these  Caves  to  the 
sea  has  been  lately  walled  up,  by  order  of 
the  Neapolitan  (iovcmment :  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  lamented ;  as  this  is  by  far  the 
best  Landing-place  in  the  Piano ;  and  like- 
wise the  motit  convenient  Bathing-place. 
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did  Columns  of  Gipolino,  find  various 
other  architectural  decorations,  have 
heen  found  within  the  precincts  of  this 
Temple.     On  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Quay,  now  inundated  by  the  sea,  and 
close  to  the  Marina  Piccola  di  Sor- 
rento,  stands  a  Pile  of  ancient  Brick- 
work: whieli,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a  Monument  erected  by  the  Sor- 
rentines  to  the  memory  of  Lyparus,  a 
foreign   prince,   who  resided  among 
them,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
their  country."     Between  tlie  Marina 
Piccola  and   the  Marina    Grande  di 
Sorrento,   is   a  magnificent    Grecian 
Archy  supposed  to  have  been  the  £n> 
trance  to  the  Cella  of  a  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Neptune  :  the  Cella  is  entire, 
its  incrustations  excepted ;  and  ancient 
Corridors,  nearly  perfect,  lead  down 
from  a  Cliff  at  Sorrento  (on  i/diich 
stands  the  Palazzo  Mastrolili)  to  the 
interior  oi  this  Temple.     Proximate 
to  the  above-named  Grecian  Arch,  on 
4he  Strand,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, in  the  sea,  are  huge  Masses  of 
.ancient  Stone-work  and  Brick-work, 
.which   evidently    made   part   of    the 
Temple  ;  together  with  a  small  Corri- 
dory  nearly  perfect,  although  half  filled 
with  water,  and  leading  to  a  large, 
circular,  well-preserved  ancient  Bath, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  boat,  may  be 
seen,  through  a  Chasm  in  the  Cliff, 
and    is  said    to    contain    Paintings. 
Beyond  this  Bath  is  another,  of  a  qua- 
drilateral   form,  uncommonly  large, 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple  conse- 
,  crated  to  Venus.     It  is  practicable  to 
enter,  and  row  round  this  Bath,  in  a 
small  boat.     To  the  left  of  the  Town, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  Promontory  of 
Sorrento,  on  a  Rock  considerably  un- 
.  dermined  and  worn  away  by  the  sea, 
are  remains  of  a  quadrilateral  Edifice 
of  Reticulated  Brick-work,  supposed 

(n)  .£olu8,  who  reiffned  over  the  iEolue, 
now  called  the  Lipari  Islands,  had  several  de- 
scendants ;  all  of  whom  were  famed  for  good 
.^lualities ;  and  Lyparus  might,  perhaps,  be 
one  of  them. 

(o)  So  partial  were  the  Ancients  to  this  co- 
lour,  that  even  their  galleys  displayed  it :  for 


to  have  been  n  l^mjtU  consecrated  to 
Hercules.  Large  Masses  of  the  Opus 
Reticulatum,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
covered  with  water,  a  Terrace  with  its 
original  Pavement  remaining,  and 
Corridors  stuccoed,  and  in  one  part 
painted  with  the  Tyrian  purple,  so 
prevalent  at  Pompeii  "*,  is  all  now  dis- 
coverable of  this  Temple;  on  the 
ascent  behind  which  are  interesting 
traces  of  the  ViUa  of  Fedius  PMioj 
namely,  remains  of  a  Bridge;  two 
salt-water  Reservoirs  for  fishes,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  rill  of  spring  water ; 
a  Kitchen  with  its  Stoves  and  Fire- 
place quite  perfect ;  several  adjoining 
Rooms,  probably  Offices  fnr  Servants ; 
Pavements  of  ancient  stucco;  and 
Walls  of  the  Opus  Reticulatum.  The 
Reservoir  into  which  flows  the  rill  of 
spring  water  was  probably  devoted  to 
a  species  of  fish,  already  mentioned, 
called  the  Moruna,  and  supposed  to 
thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  fresh  and 
salt-water.  It  is  said  that  when  Au- 
gustus was  feasting  with  Vedius  Pol- 
lio  in  this  Villa,  a  Slave  broke,  by 
accident,  a  crystal  vase,  belonging  to 
a  costly  set;  upon  which  Pollio  con- 
demned him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Reservoir,  and  become  food  for  the 
fishes:  but  Augustus,  indignant  at 
this  cruel  order,  forbade  its  execution ; 
likewise  commanding  tlie  whole  set  of 
crystal  to  be  broken,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Reservoir  to  be  ren- 
dered useless.  P  In  a  Cove  beyond 
the  Villa  of  Pollio,  are  considerable 
vestiges  of  ancient  Arches,  Corridors, 
&c.  now  called  Portiglione ;  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  words  Porta,  and 
Leonif  for  these  Arches,  according 
to  the  present  appearance  of  the  Ruins, 
may  probably  have  been  entrances  to 
Caves  belonging  to  an  Amphitheatre, 
and  consequently  appropriated  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts.     The  ascent 


In  the  Odyssey,  where  Lachaea  is  mentioned, 
we  read  ^ 

**  And  there,  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prore. 
Or  bark  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  snore." 

ip)  This  Reservoir  ai^)ean  to  haw 
purposely  destroyed. 
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firom  the  Cove  to  the  Ruins  above  the 
Arches  being  steep  and  dangerous,  it 
is  advisable,  after  having  viewed  the 
Arches  from  the  Cove,  to  row  to  the 
Marina  di  Paolo  (situated  between 
the  Cove  and  the  Villa  of  Pollio), 
landing  there,  and  then  walking  to 
the  Cliff  (immediately  above  the  Cove), 
where,  in  a  Farm  belonging  to  Don 
Salvatore  di  Turris,  are  Ruins  which 
evidently  communicated  with  those 
below,  called  Portiglione.  The  shape 
of  these  Ruins,  and  the  Arches  still 
visible  in  that  part  nearest  to  the  Cove, 
seem  to  announce  an  Amphitheatre: 
and  behind  these  Ruins  are  consider- 
able remains  of  Walls  of  reticulated 
brick-work,  which,  judging  by  their 
fof-m,  appear  to  have  enclosed  a  Cir- 
cus :  and  in  this  enclosure  a  fine 
Column  of  marble,  probably  used 
instead  of  an  obelisk,  was,  not  long 
since,  discovered.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  Amphitheatre  and  Circus,  if 
such  they  were,  might  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  Syrentum 
and  Massa;  as  the  former  Town  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  Villa  of  Pollio,  and  the  latter 
Town  (of  great  celebrity  in  ancient 
days)  is  not  far  distant  from  Portig- 
lione. Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a  height 
now  called  Punta  della  Campanella  ; 
but  anciently  denominated  Surrenr- 
tinum  Promonlorium,  and  likewise 
Atheneeunit  stood  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Minerva ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  Seneca  and  Strabo  ^,  built  by 
Ulysses':  but  this  Temple,  another 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  which  stood  on 
the  same  Promontory,  and  several 
more  Temples,  mentioned  by  classic 
writers,  as  having  once  adorned  the 
Sorrentine  coast,  are  now  levelled  with 
the  soil,  or  engulfed  by  the  sea. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  has  suffered 
so  severely  from  earthquakes,  war, 
and  rapine,  that  few  of  its  antiquities 

(ff)  "  Alta  procelloso  speculatur  vertice 
Pallas. '*  — >See  Seneca,  E^ist.  Ixxvii ;  and 
Strabo,  V.  247. 

(r)  Temples  consecrated  to  celestial  divi. 
nities  were  usually  built  on  loftv  eminences 
by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it  a  duty  to  place 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  Olympus. 


remain :  it  was,  however,  not  long 
since,  embellished  with  one  of  the 
finest  Egyptian  Statues  extant;  but 
all  the  upper  part  has  been  pur- 
loined ;  and  little  is  now  to  be  seen 
except  the  pedestal.  An  Inscriplaont 
at  tlie  Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Tra- 
jan, and  another  in  honour  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (both  nearly  obliterated), 
another  under  the  Portico  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Antonino,  mentioning 
a  Temple  dedicated  to  Venus  ;  Co* 
lumns.  Sarcophagi,  and  Altars,  may 
still  be  found  here.*  Ancient  Basai 
^lievi  of  Dolphins,  the  emblems  (as 
before  observed)  of  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  Fountains. 
A  smaU  part  of  the  Exterior  Watt  of 
Ike  Paniheon  is  discoverable  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo ; 
and  fixed  in  the  Walls  of  an  Arch- 
way, leading  to  the  Cathedral,  are 
Bass!  Rilievi,  much  injured  by  time, 
but  very  beautiful.  The  Cathednd 
evidently  stands  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Temple,  the  Court  of  which 
remains :  the  Door-case  of  the  prin*- 
cipal  Entrance  to  this  Church  is 
composed  of  Parian  marble  finely 
worked,  and  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Apollo ;  and  the  superb  Basso 
Rilievi  above  this  splendid  Door-case 
exhibits  Gryphons  and  Acanthus 
Leaves,  and  likewise  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  as 
did  the  Door-case  of  one  of  the  lateral 
Entrances  to  the  Church,  and  some 
of  its  interior  ornaments.  Beyond 
the  Piano  Gate,  in  a  Street  denomi- 
nated The  Borgo,  are  Antiquities 
which  deserve  especial  notice,  namely, 
the  Greek  Piscina,  repaired  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius  in  the  year  160,  and  still 
quite  perfect.  Here  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  IFellSf  apparently  in- 
tended to  ventilate  this  immense 
Reservoir,  which  now,  as  in  times 
past,  supplies  the  Town  of  Sorrento 

(a)  Fixed  to  pn  outside  wall  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Antonino  (the  Patron  Saint  of  Sorrento) 
is  one  of  the  ancient  Parian  marble  Vasn 
which  held  purifying  water. 
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and  its  Piano  with  excellent  purified 
water,  brought  through  an  Aqueduct 
from  the  Apennine.  The  Arches  of 
the  Reservoir  are  so  skilfully  con- 
structed as  to  support  a  large  Gar- 
den, which  contains  the  loftiest 
Orange  Trees  in  the  whole  Piano: 
and  adjoining  this  Garden  are  other 
Wells,  apparently  intended  to  venti- 
late the  ELesenroir,  together  with  con- 
siderable remains  of  a  Crypto  Porti- 
ctu,  and  a  Structure  which  resembled 
a  Naumachiaf  till  filled  with  earth, 
and  planted  with  vegetables.  Far- 
ther on,  in  the  way  to  the  Village  of 
S.  Agnello,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temjtle,  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Venus:  and  here  are  myr- 
tle-trees, so  large,  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  fancy 
them  coeval  with  the  Temple  in  the 
Court  of  which  they  vegetate.  At 
the  end  of  a  Lane,  near  the  Capu- 
chin. Convent,  is  a  Masseria  S  where 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  Edifice, 
probably  a  Temple  consecrated  to 
Vesta,  may  be  traced.  Meta,  a 
large  Town,  immediately  under  the 
limestone  mountains,  at  the  extremity 
of^the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome 
Church,  beautifully  situated,  and 
near  which  are  several  very  old  and 
fine  wild  olive  trees ",  reported  to 
have  been  sacred  to  Minerva:  and 
this  circumstance,  united  with  the 
commanding  position  of  the  Church, 
induces  a  belief  that  it  was  built  on 
the  site   of  a   Temple  dedicated  to 

(f)  A  Masgeria  is  an  enclosure  containing 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees,  cows,  poultry, 
a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  farm-house,  in  which 
•illc-worms  are  usually  reared. 

(ti)  Homer  mentions  tbb  kind  of  olive :  — 

<*  There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove* 
"With  roots  entwined,  and  branches  inter. 

wove: 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With    sister-Aruits;    one   fertile,   one  was 

wild."  —  Odyssey^  Book  V. 

Meta  possesses,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  an 
Acidulous  Spring,  the  water  of  which  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  particularly  beneficial  in  bilious 
complaints. 

(o)  Armour,  resembling  network,  was 
found  in  one  of  these  tombs :  and*  a  short 
time  since  a  peasant,  while  trenching  the 
earth  above  them,  dug  upa  crr/a  eotta  Vessel, 


Minerva.  The  ancient  public  Burial- 
ground^  in  which  several  Phcenician 
Tombs,  Skeletons,  Carthaginian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps, 
Vases,  and  personal  Ornaments,  have 
been  discovered,  is  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Highway  leading 
from  Sorrento  to  Ponte  Maggiore,  a 
Bridge  at  the  base  of  the  lime-stone 
mountains:  and  in  some  of  these 
Tombs  Skeletons  have  been  found 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
skulls  large  in  proportion.^  Patches 
of  ancient  Pavement  are  seen  in  the 
Streets  of  Sorrento ;  which  resemble 
those  of  Pompeii  ;  as  does  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bouses  are  con- 
structed. "^  The  Fortifications,  though 
of  modem  date,  merit  notice ;  be- 
cause diey  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  erected,  either  in  Italy,  or 
Magna  Graecia,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  cannon  planted  on  them.* 
But  the  object  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Strangers  is  the  paternal  Mansion 
and  Birth-place  of  the  amiable  though 
unfortunate  Torquato  Tasso ;  one  of 
the  greatest  Poets  whose  inspirations 
have  shed  a  lustre  over  modern  ages. 
This  Mansion,  delightfully  situated 
on  a  Cliff  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  displays, 
on  an  outside  Wall,  a  mutilated  Bust, 
in  terra  cotta,  of  the  immortal  Bard ; 
and  in  the  Saloon  up-stairs  are,  a 
marble  Bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso, 
though  more  probably  it  represents  a 
Roman   Senator  ^ ;   a   Medallion  of 

of  a  circular  shape,  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings, which  represent  the  fish  called,  in  Its. 
UanJJalamnfo,  and  producing  the  ancient  ink, 
by  the  Moderns  denominated  Sappia. 

(tr)Persons  who  wish  to  be  enligntened  with 
respect  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Sorrentine 
Shore,  should  consult  a  Work  written  upon 
this  subject  by  Philippo  Anastasio,  and  en. 
titled  '*  Antiquit:  Surrent.  ;*'  and  another 
Work,  written  by  his  nephew,  and  entitled 
*'  Agnelli  Anastani  Animadvertiones.** 

(i)  Sorrento,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Republics  of  Magna 
Onecia;  and,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
artillery,  must  have  been  a  very  strong  place. 

(v)  The  robe  trimmed  with  sheeplskin, 
which  forms  the  drapery  of  this  Bust,  was 
worn  by  Senators  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 
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Aleiander,  findj  executed  ;  anotber 
of  Julius  CKflar  when  joung ;  an- 
otlMfr  of  Agrippine ;  end  another  of 
Marcus  Aureiius :  they  arc  ancient, 
and  wvrc  all  found  at  Sorrento.  Be- 
yond the  Saloon  is  a  Terrace  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  tlie 
Bay  of  Naples  :  but  the  chamber  in 
which  Torquato  Tasso  was  bom  is 
Allien  into  the  sea.  This  Mansion 
now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di  LauritOy. 
who  descends,  in  the  female  line, 
iVom  Tasso*s  family.  When  Ber- 
nardo, the  father  of  Torquato,  came 
from  northern  Italy  to  settle  at  Sor- 
rento, he  found  its  streets  ornamented 
with  handsome  houses,  and  their  in- 
habitants so  kind  and  hospitable  to 
foreigners,  that  he  calls  the  Town 
^  L*albergo  delta  Corlesia ; "  speaks 
of  the  deliciousness  of  the  fruit,  the 
Tariety  and  excellence  of  the  animal 
food ;  and  then  adds ;  L*aere  e  si 
tereno,  ^  iemperalo,  ti  salutifero,  d 
vUtUcf  che  gf  uomini  che  senza  jirovetr 
altro  cielo  ci  vivono  sono  quasi  immoT' 
tali.**  Such  likewise  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Ancients  with  respect  to  the 
Sorrentine  climate :  for  Galen,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  success- 
ful physicians  of  antiquity,  advised 
all  his  patients  who  required  invigor- 
ating air  to  visit  this  Piano,  or  the 
contiguous  Lactarian  Hills :  and  to 
Galen  virtually  are  the  Sorrentines 
indebted  for  the  reparation  of  their 
Piscinae  (a.  n.  160)  by  his  Imperial 
Patient,  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
sent  hither.  There  is  no  spot  in 
'southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia,  so 
■temperately  warm  during  summer,  so 

(z)  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  Oanlen 
of  Alcinous,  exactly  describeg  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento. 

"  Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fniitful 

mould ; 
The  verdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  Uue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'er. 

flows, 
With  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 
The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear. 
And  silver  olives  flourish  all  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
£temal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
Each  dropping  pear  another  pear  suf^lies. 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 


well  icreened  ftma  the  cast  wind 
during  winter  and  springy  or  so  much 
calculated,  at  all  seasons,  to  promote 
longevity,  as  the  Piano  di  Sorrento^ 
This  Plain y  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  m 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  as  it  consists  of  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  now  formed  into 
roads  and  footpaths ;  Tolcanic  rocks^ 
caverns,  and  small  level  spots  of  tufo; 
while  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
all  composed  of  limestone.  The  Plain 
is  one  continued  series  of  Orchards 
divided  from  each  other  by  walls, 
and  intersected  witli  Villas,  Towns, 
and  Villages :  these  Orchards,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  the  common  sort; 
for  here,  the  pomegranate,  the  alo^ 
the  acada,  the  abeal,  the  mulberry^ 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the  vin^ 
the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cypress,  the 
chestnut,  the  walnut,  the  wide-spread* 
ing  oak,  and  OMgnificent  maritime 
stone-pine,  are  so  beautifully  mingled 
and  contrasted  with  multitudes  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  an  eminence  and  looking 
down  upon  this  Spot  might  fancy  it 
the  Garden  of  the  Heaperides.  *  The 
Plain  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  Montes 
Lactarii ;  beyond  which,  on  Ihe  east, 
rises  the  Mountain  of  S.  Angelo% 
reputed  to  be  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  therefore  the 
sun,  during  summer,  does  not  shine 
on  the  Piano  till  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  he  has  risen  ;  and  when  he 

The  same  mild  season"  gives  the  blooms  to 

blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow.'* 

Odyssey t  Book  VI  I. 

The  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento  frequently  bear  blossoms  and  fruit 
(of  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  old)  at  the 
same  time ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  bitter  orange  is  indigenous  to  the 
Piano.  The  arms  of  Sorrento,  when  an  in. 
dependent  State,  was  a  crown  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  orange  leaves. 

(a)  This  mountain  is  the  Screen  which,  in 
winter  and  spring,  protects  the  Piano  and 
Town  of  Sorrento  from  the  e.ist-wind. 
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descends  into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his  beams 
by  western  mountains ;  consequently 
every  summer- night  is  deliciously 
cool.  Moreover,  this  Piano  being  a 
narrow  Peninsula,  between  the  im- 
mense Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  ^11 
more  extensive  Gulf  of  Salerno,  is 
fanned  continually  by  sea  breezes; 
neither  can  reflected  heat  be  felt  here, 
because  the  trees  completely  shadow 
the  earth  ;  and  as  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  evergreens,  except  the  de- 
ciduous plants  whose  leaves  feed  silk- 
worms  and  cattle,  Sorrento  and  the 
whole  Piano  are  exempt  from  the 
noxious  damps  of  autumn,  produced 
by  the  annual  decay  of  vegetation ; 
while  the  immense  and  lofty  moun- 
tain of  S.  Angelo  screens  them, 
during  winter,  from  easterly  winds. 
The  Piano  contains  only  two  modern 
Edifices  worthy  of  notice ;  one  is,  the 
Villa  Correalc,  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  Staircase;  and  the  other  is 
the  Cocumella  (originally  a  Convent 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits),  which,  like 
the  houses  at  Pompeii,  has  a  Vesti- 
bule, and  beyond  it  an  open  Qua^ 
drangle,  containing  a  curiously  con- 
structed IFell,  of  excellent  water. 
Under  this  Quadrangle  are  a  Crypto 
Porticus,  and  a  large  Reservoir ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  the  ancient  Greek  Piscinae.  The 
Upper  Story  of  the  Cocumella  boasts 
a  Terrace  which  commands  one  of 
the  loveliest  prospects  existing.  The 
only  wide  Carriage-road  in  the  Piano 
is  three  miles  in  length,  and  formed 
by  means  of  bridges  thrown  over  the 
ravines  :  the  other  public  paths  are 
narrow ;  though  sufficiently  wide  for 
Sorrentine  carriages  ^ ;  and  all  lie 
between  lofty  Walls",  which,  how- 
ever injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  afford  shade  even  at  mid- 

(6)  Sorrentine  carriages  are  not  wider  than 
were  the  ancient  carriages  at  Pompeii. 

if)  These  Walls  appear  to  have  been  built 
to  preserve  the  earth  on  each  side  firoin  falling 
into  the  paths ;  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  originally  ravines,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature. 


day  during  summer,  and  protectioiv 
from  equinoxial  and  wintry  storms  of 
wind.  The  Town  of  Sorrento  and 
its  dependencies  contain  about  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants;  who  still  de-< 
serve  the  character  given  of  them  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  with  respect  to  their 
attention  and  kindness  to  Foreigners. 
Hospitable,  so  far  as  making  enter- 
tainments goes,  they  cannot  be  ;  hav- 
ing no  longer  the  power :  but  their 
fruit,  time,  end  services,  are  always 
at  the  command  of  a  Foreigner- 
;  Three  or  four  generations  of  onesi 
'  family  often  live  together  here,  under 
the  same  roof,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Grecian  custom :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  grandfathers  fltid 
grandmothers  above  ninety  years  old^ 
and  perfectly  exempt  from  infirmities. 
With  respect  to  the  healthfulness  of 
the  climate,  therefore,  Bernardo  Tassq 
seems  again  to  have  judged  right :. 
and,  with  regard  to  provisions,  beef, 
veal,  fish,  butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits, 
and  water,  are  all  excellent.  Hog- 
meat  is  so  peculiarly  fine,  that  hogs 
are  denominated  *'  llie  Citizens  of 
Sorrento;'*  and  the  wine  of  this 
district  is  light  and  wholesome,  al- 
though less  esteemed  now,  than  it 
was  by  the  Ancients.**  Another  cir- 
cumstance, namely,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  Sorrentines,  with  respect  to  their 
persons,  houses,  and  public  paths, 
tends  much  to  promote  the  salubrity 
of  their  Piano :  and,  owing  to  the 
local  situation  of  this  favoured  spot, 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  out  of 
doors,  when  properly  guarded  froi9 
reflected  beat,  seldom  rises  highe;r 
here,  during  the  day,  in  June,  July^ 
August,  and  September,  than  76°]; 
never  higher  than  from  62°,  to  64**^ 
during  the  night;  and  during  th^ 
peculiarly  warm  summers  of  the  years 
1825,  and  1826,  its  utmost  height^ 

(<f)  The  Massicum,  and  the  Surrentinum, 
are  mcnUoned  as  cel^rated  wines,  by  ancient 
authors ;  and  some  of  the  Sorrentine  white 
wine  is  still  particularly  good,  and  now  called 
Conti. 
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at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  aeldom 
reached  77*.  In  winter  it  rarely  fidU 
below  temperate. 

Lodging  Houses  (the  most  eligible 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Appen- 
dix) may  be  procured  here,  at  mode- 
rate prices :  and  the  sobriety,  civiHty, 
and  general  good  conduct  of  the 
Sorrentines,  is  a  great  recommend, 
ation  to  their  Piano,  by  enabling 
Strangers  to  walk  alone  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  in  this  District, 
without  risk  of  Iwing  insulted  or  piU 
higed. 

KNYia017S  or   SORAINTO. 

The  Mountains  which  border  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  abound  with  de- 
lightful walks  and  rides :  among  the 
latter  that  to  the  Cimti  deOe  Fonta- 
ndUf  e  di  Cermenna,  is  particularly 
admired.  Conii  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  CoUi,  hills,  which 
are  situated  between  two  and  three 
miles  fr<xn  the  town  of  Sorrento,  and 
present  a  magnificent  yiew  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno  (both 
displayed  at  the  same  moment),  the 
three  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  anciently 
the  SirenustB  Insula^  immortalised 
by  Homer,  one  of  which  contains  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Temple,  the  Coast  near 
Amalfi,  the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the 
Heights  near  the  Gulf  of  Policastro. 
During  the  months  of  September  and 
October  immense  nets,  for  catching 
Quails,  are  erected  on  this  spot ;  be- 
low which  is  the  Thunny  Fishery  on 
the  right,  and  on  left  a  stupendous 
Arch,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature 
near  the  margin  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno; whidi  Arch,  and  the  Path 
leading  to  it,  furnish  fine  subjects  for 
the  pencil.  In  order  to  see  this  Arch 
(called  ^rco  di  S.  Elia),it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  Wine-house  on  the  summit 
of  the  Hill  which  rises  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno;  then 
turning  into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  Masseria,  terminated  by  a 
Clifi',  down  which  is  a  Goat-track  ter« 
tninated  by  the  Arch, 


The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sor^ 
rento,   through  Arola,  to   S\  B£aria 
Castello,  occupies  about  three  hours 
and  a  half  in  going,  but  rather  less  in 
returning ;  and  diq;»lays  beautiful  and 
sublime  scenery.     On   reaching  the 
ibot-of  a  hillock  crowned  by  the  Church 
of  Arola,  the  Traveller  should  turn 
to  the  left ;  passing  down  a  Lane,  and 
thence  proceeding  through  a  Pergola 
to  a  Cottage  ;  on  the  left  of  which  are 
Steps  leading  to  a  pretty  Coppioe, 
composed  of  arbuti,    Mcditarnuiean 
heaths,  and  other  shrubs :  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  Coppice  is  a  difl^^eliich 
commands  the  whole  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesu^iw, 
and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  AHer 
having  seen  this  view,  the  Tra:veller 
should  go  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Hil- 
lock crowned  by  the  Churdi  isf  Arola ; 
thence  ascending  the  Hill  on  the  right, 
beyond    the   (Siurch;    and    passing 
through  a    Village,  and  a  Chestnut 
Wood,  to  the  commencement  of  an 
Eminence  on  which  stands  the  Qiapel 
of  S*.  Maria  Castello.    At  the  base  of 
this  Eminence  is  a  Path  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  brink  of  a  Precipice, 
which  commands  a  sublime  view  of 
the  Town  of  Positano,  the   line   of 
Coast  extending  toward  Amalfi,  and 
the  immense  Gulf  of  Salerno.     After 
having  seen  this  view,  the  Traveller 
should    proceed    to   S*.  Maria   Cas- 
tello ;  and  then  walk  to  the  edge  of  a 
Cliff  on  the  right  of  a  Chapel,  and 
displaying  a  prospect  somewhat  similar 
to  that  last  mentioned,  but  more  ex- 
tensive.     Near   the   Chapel   of    S*. 
Maria  Castello  is  a  solitary  Cottage, 
where   bread,    water,   and    food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured ;  and  where 
persons  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  with 
them  may  find  a  small  room  to  sit  in, 
during  their  meal. 

Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  but  once 
magnificent  Convent,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian  Hills, 
and  well  worth  seeing,  is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Arola, 
through  a  chestnut  grove:  but  per- 
sons who  like  horse-exercise  usually 
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ride  from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Carnal- 
doli»  a  distance  of  about  two  milesi 
and  return  by  way  of  Arola.    Camal- 
doU  is  now  become  tbe  residence  of  a 
wealthy  Neapolitan  Merchant. 
.  The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  the  summit  of  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as  from  Castel- 
lamare ;  but,  nevertheless,  ladies,  car- 
ried by  Portantini,  have  been  known 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day  :  and  for 
Gentlemen  this  excursion,  with  the 
aid  of  a  mule,  is  not  very  toilsome. 
Tbe  heights  of  Sant*  Angelo  are  co- 
vered by  noble  woods,  and  embellished 
with   Beeches,   unique    in   size  and 
beauty;  the  views,  iu  all  directions, 
are  sublime ;  and  the  Repositories  for 
ice,  or,  more  properly,  frozen  snow, 
which  supply  Naples  and  its  environs 
with  that  indispensable  luxury,  merit 
observation.     The  snow  is  preserved 
by  being  thrown  into  pits  about  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  twenty-five  broad  at 
the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
About  three  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a 
wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a  drain, 
if  any  of  the  snow  should  happen  to 
melt ;  and  before  it  is  thrown  in,  the 
pits  are  lined  with  straw  and  the  prun- 
logs  of  trees  :  when  thrown  in,  the 
snow  is  rammed  down  till  it  becomes 
a  solid  mass.    It  is  afterwards  covered 
with  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  low  cone^ 
and  chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of 
trees  and  straw.* 

The  ride,  going  from  the  Town  of 
Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by  the  new  road, 
and  returning  through  Massa,  by  the 
lower  road,  occupies  about  three  hours, 
and  exhibits  beautiful  scenery.  The  dis. 
tance  from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by 
tbe  new  road,  is  little  more  than  a  mile; 
from  S.  Agata  to  Massa  about  two 
miles ;  and  from  Massa,  by  the  lower 
road,  to  Sorrento,  about  three  miles ; 

ie)  Travelleri  who  wUh  to  ascend  Sant' 
Angelo^  sometimes  go  by  water  flrom  the  Ft. 
ano  di  Sorrento  to  vico;  disembark  there; 
ascend  the  mountain,  which  cannot  be  done 
under  five  hours  and  a  half;  dine  at  the  first 
Well  i  and  return  in  the  evening  to  Castella. 
mare :  the  descent  to  that  town,  fkom  the 
upper  Well,  occupies  six  boors  and  a  balC 


the  Town  of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  inr 
lengtli,  not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation.     S.  Agata,  placed   at  tb9 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian  Hills 
looking  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
is  a   pretty  Village ;    at  the  end  of 
which,  hanging  over  the  Gulf,  stands 
a  spacious  Villa,  called  the  Belvedere, 
and  proximate  to  a  Terrace  command-' 
ing  a  superb  view  of  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva,  the.  Islands  of  the  Sirens^ 
and  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  Gulf. 
Tbe  Morena,  the  Thunny,  and  other 
excellent  fishes  caught  in  this  Gulf, 
are  usually  carried  twice  a  day  to  a 
Repository  at  S.  Agata,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  thence  to  Naples. 

Massa,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
a  celebrated  Town   in  remote  ages; 
so  celebrated,  that  it  gave,   and  in- 
deed   still    gives,    its   name    to    the 
whole  district  on,  and  adjoining,  the 
Promontory  of  Minerva,  near  whid» 
it  stands.     We  are  told,   by  classic 
writers,  that  the  Sirens,  Thelxiepiea 
and  Aglaopheme,  Queens  of  certain 
small   Islands  named   Sirenusae,  and 
situated  in  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  like- 
wise bore  sway  over  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva,  and  the  Town  of  Massa  ; 
where,  during  the  reign  of  these  Siren 
Queens,  in  the  days  of  Ulysses,  there 
was  an  Academy  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  eloquence:  but  tbe  ttudcnta 
abused  their  knowledge,  "  to  the  co- 
louring of  wrong,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners ;"  consequently,  the  Sirens 
were  fiibled,  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices,  to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin.' 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated  among 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens,  on  a  Cliff 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples;   but  not  suflSciently  high  to 
command  a  view  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens.    Vestiges  of  an  Aqueduct  and 
other  ancient  buildings,  may  be  traced 

(g)  Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough 
the  seas; 

Their  song  is  death,  and  nukes  destruc- 
tion ploBur 

Unblest  the  man  whom  music  wins  to 
stay  : 

Nigh  tbe  cnrsed  ihore^  and  listen  to  the 
lay; 

1.  It 
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here :  and  tfie  Town  containt  •  null 
Cathedral  (in  which  there  is  a  little 
Picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  attributed 
to  llaphael);  a  ftmall  Epiacopal  Pa- 
lace acijoining  the  Cathedral ;  a  hand- 
flomo  Church  near  the  Marina;  and 
weveral  good  houses.  The  annual  Fdte 
in  this  Church,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  the  Fair  during  that  day,  and 
the  FireworkK  in  the  evening,  ara  sup- 
pOHcd  to  bo  relics  of  the  Ferim  S^atuM, 
celebrated  annually  by  the  Latins,  and 
probably  derived  Arom  the  Greeks. 
There  often  is  good  Muiic  in  the 
Church  at  this  Festival,  and  a  striking 
display  of  beauty  among  the  female 
peasants. 

No  regularly  established  inn  can 
be  found,  either  at  S.  Agata  or 
Massa;  but,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, Travellera  frequently  hire  a 
boat  at  Sorrento,  take  a  cold  dinner 
with  them,  row  to  Masso,  hear  the 
service  and  music  in  the  Church,  see 
the  Fair,  and  then  proceed  on  mules 
to  S.  Agata;  dining  either  in  the 
Villa  Belvedere,  or  some  other  private 
house,  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  after- 
wards returning  to  Massa,  to  see  the 
Fireworks,  and  embark  for  Sorrento.^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the 
Coast  extending  beyond  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  to  the  Promontcny  of 
Minerva,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
remains  of  the  Tempte  of  the  Ne- 
reides, in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  may 
accomplish  this  little  voyage,  called 
four  leagues,  in  about  tl^ree  hours, 
during  serene  and  settled  weather,  by 
the  aid  of  a  light  and  safe  six -oared 
barge :  but  as  the  sea  is  usually  agi* 

No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of 
life. 

His  bloominff  ofihpring,  .or  his  beauteous 
wife  1  —  Odyssey y  Book  Xil. 

(A)  Narrow  open  carriages,  similar  in  width 
to  those,  the  wnecls  of  which  have  left  traces 
in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  chaises-A-porieurSt 
donkeys,  and  excellent  mules,  may  ue  hired 
at  Sorrento,  and  in  its  environs.  For  an  open 
carriage  the  usual  demand  is  ttom  ten  to 
twelve  carlini  per  day,  and  six  carlini  per  half 
day — for  a  chaise'O-porteurs  with  twopor- 
tantini,  Arom  three  to  ten  carlini,  according 
to  the  distance,  and  time  occupied — for  a 
ckaise-A'Porteurs  with  sigporUtnuitLtnim  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  to  the  heights  of  ».  Angelo 


tatsd   at   the  junetioo    of  the   two 
Oolft,  this  little  voyage  aliould  not  be 
undertaken  when  there  is  the  slightest 
dumce  of  squalls,  r  The  Coast  fttmi  the 
Marina  Grande  di  Sorrento  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ceres,  is  bold»  well  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  olive-woods; 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  l^^mple  cyf  Her- 
cules, the  pretty  Marina  di    Paolo, 
together    with   the  Hamlets,    Villas, 
Churches,  and  Convents,  which  present 
themselves  the  whole  way  to  Massa, 
greatly  embellish  the  scene.  MasaAisa 
fine  object  from  the  water,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  grand  though 
barren  rocks  of  the  Promontory  of 
Minerva.      The   Point   of  the  Pro- 
montory, denominated  La  Puntadella 
Campanella>,  is  lofty,  majestic,  and, 
to  persons  in  a  small   boat  rowing 
round  it  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
somewhat  formidable.     Capri,   iVom 
this  point,  is  seen  to  particular  ad- 
vantage.     The    first   Landing-place 
which  presents  itself  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  is  the  Marina  del  Cantoni: 
beyond  this  little  Port  rises  an  Island 
very  near  the  Shore,  and  apparently 
full  of  ancient  Corridors ;  but  being 
now  converted  into  a  Rabbit-warren, 
the  avenues  to  it  are  secured  by  gates, 
and  the  keys  usually  kept  at  Massa. 
Within  sight  of  tlie    Island,  and  a 
very  short  distance  beyond  it,  is  a 
small  but  peculiarly  picturesque  Cove, 
called  the  Marina  Ncrano,  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides  which  stood 
there,  and  now  a  harbour  resorted  to 
daily  by  the  fishermen  of  S.  Agata, 
who  supply  tlie  Naples  market  with 
fish.     On   the   strand   at  the    upper 

and'back  again,  six  piastres  —  for  a  mule  and 
guide  to  the  heights  of  S.  Angelo  and  back 
again,  ten  carlini  —  for  a  mule  and  guide  to 
S-*.  Maria  Castello,  S.  Agata,  Torca,  or  Capo- 
Campanella,  six  carlini  —  and  for  ditto  to 
Camaldoli,  Arola.  the  Conti,  or  ?.Tas8a,  four 
carlini.  But  if  tnc  rider  shoulil  dismount, 
and  dctam  the  mule  and  guide  at  any  of  the 
above-named  places,  the  guide  would  expect 
about  a  carlino  an  hour  for  this  detention. 

(0  So  called,  because  near  one  of  the  Mar. 
tello  Towers  erected  during  the  invasions  of 
the  Saracens.  Martello  signifies  a  Ilamwer 
in  Italian,  and  Campanella  a  BeU  ;  and  these 
Towers  were  provided  with  alarum-bells 
struck  by  hr.mmcrs. 
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end  of  this  Cove  are  vestiges  of  the 
Temple,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
yery  ancient  and  large  quadrilateral 
Edifice,  in  style  of  architecture  some- 
what similar  to  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules. It  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  space  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Cove,  judging  by  the  Wails  of  reticu- 
lated  stone- work,  which  still  remain. 
The  centre  of  this  EdiBce  displays  an 
ancient  Well,  perhaps  for  purifying 
water.  Part  of  an  Aqtieduct,  and 
several  Arches,  belonging  to  the 
Temple,  likewise  remain.  A  narrow 
Path,  at  the  brink  of  a  Precipice 
washed  by  the  sea,  leads  to  another 
Ruin,  the  interior  of  which  presents  a 
Christian  Church  separated  into  three 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  Columns,  eight 
in  number ;  six  being  Parian  marble, 
the  others  granite:  they  support  Arches 
and  a  Wall  above  them,  painted  in 
the  style  of  the  Revivers  of  the  Art, 
and  representing  Scriptural  Histo- 
ries. These  Paintings  are  in  won- 
derful preservation,  considering  that 
the  Church  is  unroofed :  the  Choir 
likewise  (except  where  the  plaster  is 
fallen  off)  displays  Paintings  in  good 
preservation.  This  edifice  is  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  S.  Peter :  its 
form  resembles  the  Churches  erected 
in  the  time  of  Constantine;  and  its 
outer  Walls  are  constructed  with 
coarse  spherical  Vases,  placed  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  the  Circus  near 
Rome,  lately  discovered  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  Son  of  Maxentius; 
but  placed  much  closer  to  each  other : 
and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  this  mode  of 
building  was  first  adopted  in  the  age 
of  Maxentius,  the  Church  in  ques- 
tion might  probably  have  been  erected 
soon  after  that  period.  Small  and, com- 
paratively speaking,  modern  Rooms, 
have  been  added  to  the  Edifice ;  and 
on  the  western  Wall,  near  these 
Rooms,  is  the  followinglnscription:— 
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{k)  From  Sorrento  to  the  Marina  Nerano 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  mule-path ;  and  by 
embarking  at  the  latter  place  it  is  easy  to  visit 
the  Temple  of  the  Nereides,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  said  to  have  beoi  dedicated  to  S. 
Peter. 


*'  ABBAS  .  BAKT0LOMBV8  -  GA30  -  NitlP 
SVB  .  FBKDIir  ADO  .  REQB  .  PIB  -MB  -  RRPA 
BABB  .  CVBAVIT  -  ANO  -  if  CCCCLXXXX.'* 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paintings 
were  executed  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  the  modera  Rooms  oc- 
cupied by  a  pious  Hermit,  who  af- 
forded succour  to  Mariners  in  dis- 
tress. A  .  considerable  number  .  of 
Coins  were,  not  very  long  since,  dis- 
covered, buried  in  the  Floor  of  the 
Sacristy ;  and  a  Burial-ground,  now 
fallen  into  the  sea,  was  attached  to 
this  Church,  k 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Marina 
Nerano  is  the  Village  of  Torca,  an- 
ciently denominated  Theorica^  from 
the  processions  of  the  gods  exhibited 
here,  on  their  way  to  a  splendid  Tem- 
ple (in  this  vicinity)  consecrated  to 
Apollo.  Previous  to  the  Christian 
sera,  a  procesdon  went  annually  from 
the  Pantheon  at  Syrentum  to  the 
Temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  the 
Lectistemium :  and  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Maasa  district  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  persons  who 
walked  in  this  procession  with  food 
and  wine.  At  the  present  moment  a 
procession  goes  annually  from  the 
Pantheon  (now  the  Church  of  S.  Ba- 
colo)  at  Sorrento  to  the  Churches  con^ 
tiguous  to  the  Temples  of  Minerva 
and  Apollo ;  and  the  modem  inhabit 
ants  of  the  Massa  district  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  persons  who  walk  in 
that  procession  with  bread  and  wine. 
Thus  the  ancient  custom  is  still  ob- 
served, with  this  difference,  that  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  other  Christian 
Saints  are  substituted  for  the  heathen 
divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours 
and  a  half  for  returning  from  the 
Marina  Nerano  to  Sorrento.^ 

The  excursion  from  Sorrento  to 
Amalfi  is  particularly  interesting ;  and 

if)  Persons  who  extend  this  aquatic  ex- 
cursion  to  Salerno,  cannot  land  there.without 
being  provided  with  a  passport,  and  a  bill  of 
b^th. 
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may  be  accomplished  with  ease,  when 
the  weather  is  cool  and  serene,  either 
bj  land  the  whole  way,  or  in  part  by 
water.  Travellers  going  by  land,  on 
mules,  usually  pass  over  the  Lactarian 
Hills  to  Castellamare;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Pagani  (a  ride  of  about 
two  hours  and  a  halO,  and  from  Pa- 
gani ascending  the  lofty  Mountain  of 
Chiunzo  (by  a  road  constructed  dur- 
iog  the  reign  of  Murat),  to  Amalfi : 
this  ride  occupies  about  five  hours 
and  a  half ;  and,  for  mules,  the  whole 
road  from  Castellamare  to  Amalfi  may 
be  called  good.  Another,  but  a  more 
laborious  way  of  going  by  land,  is  as 
follows: — From  Scirrentoto  S*.  Maria 
Castello,  either  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise'h^-porteurs  Thours  three)— from 
S^.  Maria  Castello  to  Agerola,  on 
foot  (hours  three).  An  immense  flat 
atone,  called  the  Passo  del  Lupo,  lies 
in  this  path,  and  should  be  avoided; 
as  it  does  not  furnish  safe  footing ""  — 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi,  on  a  mule, 
or  in  a  chcdse-h-porteurt  (hours  two 
atid  a  half).  Mules,  portantini,  and 
refreshments,  -may  be  procured  at 
Agerola.*  The  most  eligible  mode, 
however,  of  going  from  Sorrento  to 
Amalfi,  supposing  the  weather  favour- 
able, is  either  to  ride,  or  be  carried  in 
a  chaise-dr-]7orieur8,  to  that  part  of  the 
Conti  where  begins  a  rapid  Descent 
called  the  Scaricatojo ;  thence  descend- 
ing, on  foot,  to  the  Marinella  of  the 
Scaricatojo  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno; 
where  a  boat,  ordered  over  night,  and 
of  the  largest  sise  the  Marinella  af- 
fords, should  be  in  attendance.  The  ride 
to  the  Scaricatojo  occupies  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  Descent, 
which,  though  steep,  is  not  dangerous, 
occupies  about  an  hour.  On  reaching 
the  Marinella,  Travellers  should  em- 
bark, without  loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi, 

(m)  The  Mountains  of  Agerola  contain 
Wolves;  who,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
sometimes  prowl  down  to  Arola  and  the 
Conti. 

(n)  Persons  who  go  this  way  to  Amalfi,  and 

mean  to  return  bacic,  on  mules,  to  Agerola, 

ghouM    order    their   muleteers  to  wait  at 

AmalS  with  the  Agerola  mules;  it  being 


passing  Positano,  a  romantically  situ- 
ated Town,  peopled  by  rich  merchants, 
and  containing  handsome  houses.  The 
time  occupied  in  rowing  from  the 
Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  to  Amalfi 
is,  generally  speaking,  somewhat  less 
than  three  hours.  The  whole  coast 
exhibiu  delightful  scenery;  and  the 
situation  of  Amalfi  is  picturesque  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
Amalfi  boasts  much  of  its  high  an- 
tiquity; and  still  more  of  a  copy  of 
Justinian's  Pandects  having  been 
found  here :  and  of  the  improvement, 
almost  amounting  to  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  the  Mariner's  Compass^, 
made  a.  d.  1302,  by  an  Amalfitan, 
called  Flavio  Gisia.  Amalfi,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  very  powerful  Re- 
public ;  and  its  citizens  (who  were 
intelligent  and  courageous)  monopo- 
lised, about  the  ninth  century,  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  East.  Their 
galleys,  fitted  alike  for  war  and  mer. 
chandise,  covered  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; 
and  it  was  the  Maritime  Code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary 
on  the  commercial  rights  of  nations, 
and  as  the  basis  of  tlie  subsequent 
jurisprudence  of  commerce  by  sea. 
But  this  Republic,  notwithstanding 
its  wisdom  and  wealth,  was  conquered 
by  Roger,  Duke  of  Calabria;  and 
afterwards  pillaged  twice,  by  the 
Pisans;  whose  second  attack,  in  the 
year  1137,  completed  the  ruin  of  a 
Town  once  peopled  by  fifty  thousand 
citizens,  calling  themselves  monarchs 
of  the  ocean .  The  Sea.  Gate  at  Amalfi 
appears  to  be  ancient;  and  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  and  handsome  Edi- 
fice (dedicated  to  S.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there),  stands  proudly 
on  the  Site  of  a  heathen  Temple,  and 
contains  an  antique  Vase  of  porphyry, 
now  the  Baptismal  Font,  together  with 

scarcely  possible  to  procure  good  mules  at 
Amalfi. 

(o)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  ac 
quainted  with  the  attractive  power  of  the 
loadstone,  but  not  with  the  use  of  the  Mari« 
ner's  Compass  :  neither  does  the  instrument 
of  this  description  exhibited  at  Venice,  a.  d. 
12G0,  appear  to  have  answereil  its  purpose. 
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two  immense  Columns  of  red  Oriental 
granite.  The  columns  which  orna- 
ment the  high  altar  are  likewise  an- 
tique ;  and  in  an  obscure  part  of  this 
Cathedral,  fixed  to  one  of  its  walls,  is 
a  Basso  Rilievo  six  feet  long  by  about 
three  feet  wide.  The  sculpture,  evi- 
dently Grecian,  is  very  beautiful :  the 
subject  appears  to  be  Discord,  repre- 
sented by  a  female,  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  by  serpents,  and  chasing  a 
group  of  figures,  among  whom  is 
Ceres.  Another  car,  drawn  by  horses, 
precedes  the  female  charioteer;  and 
contains  the  figure  of  an  aged  man, 
very  like  the  representations  of  Pluto. 
Under  the  Cathedral  is  a  Crypt,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remaining  part  of  the 
heathen  Temple,  and  decorated  with 
fine  Paintings  (probably  by  the  Flo- 
rentine School),  and  a  bronze  Statue 
of  S.  Andrew.  Anialfi  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  Town  commands  magni- 
ficent  Views ;  and  to  see  them  ad- 
vantageously Travellers  should  ascend 
the  Ravine,  which  contains  the  Paper 
Mills,  fourteen  in  number.  This 
picturesque  tract,  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  is  adorned  with  two  Cas- 
cades, after  rain  very  beautiful ;  and 
between  them  stands  an  Iron  Foun- 
dery,  where  the  metal  from  Elba  is 
worked.  On  a  height,  considerably 
above  the  Town,  stands  the  Castello 
di  Putone,  an  ancient  Roman  Fort, 
commanding  a  fine  view  toward  Ra- 
vello :  and  higher  still  are  Ruins  of 
an  ancient  Church,  containing  no  ob- 
ject worthy  of  notice  except  one  Co- 
lumn of  cipollino  with  a  Corinthian 
capital,  and  part  of  the  Frieze  belong- 
ing to  the  Edifice.  Amalfi,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  celebrated  for  its 
Paper  and  Macaroni  Manufactories. 

(p)  Artists  pay,  per  night,  at  the  suppressed 
Capuchin  Convent,  for  three  meals  and  a  bed, 
seven  carlini.  Persons  in  a  higher  rank  of 
life  pay  more. 

{q)  The  usual  price  of  a  mule  firom  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  the  descent  called  the 
Scaricatojo  is  four  carlini.  The  usual  price 
for  a  boat  with  four  oars  and  places  for  four 
passengers  from  the  Marinella  of  the  Scarica- 
tojo to  Amalfi  is  one  piastre ;  and  for  a  boat 


The  suppressed  Capuchin  Convent,  in 
itself  worth  notice,  is  now  (1831)  be- 
come the  best  Hotel  this  town  affords.' 
The  Locanda  di  Carmela  Palombo, 
Strada  Ferraro,  No.  2,  is  inconvenient 
on  account  of  its  very  long  and  steep 
staircase;  but  contains  clean  rooms, 
clean  'beds,  and  a  tolerably  good  cook. 
Wine  of  the  country  (and  very  good), 
ice,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables,  ex- 
cellent macaroni,  and  fish,  may  like- 
wise be  procured  in  this  town :  but 
persons  who  require  foreign  wine, 
butchers*  meat,  or  poultry,  should 
take  them  from  Sorrento.  Larg^e 
barges,  and  skilful  boatmen,  are  al- 
ways found  on  the  Beach  at  Amalfi  ; 
and  in  case  of  unfavourable  weather 
for  returning  to  the  Scaricatojo,  it  is 
more  prudent  to  hire  one  of  these 
barges,  than  to  risk  going  back  in  a 
small  boat.  Three  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  the  row  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Scaricatojo ;  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
ascending  that  Mountain ;  and  about 
an  hour  for  descending,  on  a  mule,  to 
Sorrento.^  Persons  who  find  it  im- 
practicable to  return,  by  sea,  from 
Amalfi  to  Sorrento,  may  go  by  land 
through  Vietri,  to  Salerno,  where  con- 
veyances to  Castellamare  can  always 
be  procured. 

A  pleasant  water  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare, 
whither  a  Sorrento  boat  usually  goes 
in  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  returns 
in  about  two  hours.  Castellamare, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  Hill  whereon 
was  the  ancient  Stabis,  is  encircled 
by  a  beautiful  country,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  handsome  Quay  made  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  was  under  the  dominicm 
of  France.  Here  are  several  small 
Lodging-houses,    and  one  tolerably 

with  six  oars,  and  places  for  six  passengers, 
A'om  Amalfi  to  the  Marinella,  three  ducats. 

Persons  who  go  Arom  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  by 
the  Scaricatojo,  and  purpose  returning  the 
same  day.  should  order  mules  to  be  ready  for 
them  in  tne  evening  at  the  summit  of  the  Sea. 
ricatojo.  A  long  day  affords  sufflcient  time 
for  going  and  returning,  a  stop  of  four  hours 
at  Amalfi  inclusive 
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good  Hotel,  called  the  Alhergo  Reale : 
here  likewise  are  Springs  of  Mineral 
Water,  supposed  to  be,  in  some  com- 
plaints, efficacious :  and  on  the  Hill, 
above  the  Town,  is  a  Iloyal  Villa,  to- 
getlicr  with  good  IxKlging-houses,  de- 
lightfully situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
sluuly  walks  and  rides :  but  tlie  irriga- 
tion ntiuisite  for  the  numerous  kitchen 
gardens  and  cotton  plantations  near 
Castellamare  is  injurious  to  tlie  air.' 
On  the  Hill  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
Site  of  Stabio^,   and  only  the  Site; 
as  tlie  excavations  made  there  have 
been  filled  up :  a  circumstance  much 
to  be  regretted ;  because  the  Villas  at 
Stabiae   were   spacious  and  elegant, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  site  of  the 
town  after  it  had  been  destroyed,  in 
the  days  of  Sylla,  by  the  torch  of  civil 
war.     So  excellent  were  the  pastur- 
ages of  this  district  in  former  ages, 
that  the  milk  was  reputed  to  be  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  than  that 
of  any  other  country ;  and  the  high 
ground  above  Castellamare  received, 
in   consequence,  the  name  of  Mans 
Lactarku  ;  which  appellation  has  been 
extended  to  the  whole  chain  of  hills 
between  Castellamare  and  Sorrento; 
owing  perhaps  to  the  quantity  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  milk  still  found  there. 
Sculpture,  Paintings,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Papyri,  were  disco- 
vered in  Stabis,  but  very  few  Skele- 
tons;   therefore  it  is  presumed  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  before 
their   dwellings  were  buried  by  tlie 
ashes  from  Vesuvius.*     Pliny  the  El- 
der expired  in  the  Villa  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus  at  Stabis. 

Carriages  and  donkeys  may  always 
be  hired  at  Castellamare  to  convey 
Travellers  to  Pompeii;  which  is  some- 
thing above  three  miles  distant. ' 

The  ride  from  Castellamare  to 
Gragnano,  returning  by  S.  Nicola  de' 

(r)  A  Gentleman  who  kwt  his  health  by 
residing  in  the  lower  part  of  Caatellamare,  re- 
covered  by  removing  to  the  hill ;  which,  in 
consequence,  obtained  the  name  of  Qui$a- 
tema. 

(s)  A  considerable  number  of  persons  from 
Stabiae  are  aupposed  to  have  been  in  the  Am- 


Miri,  exhibits  beautiful  prospects ;  as 
does  the  ride  to  the  Hermitage  of  S. 
Micbele. 

Another  pleasant  water  excursion 
may  be  made  to  Capri.  This  Island, 
situated  about  three  leagues  and  a  half 
from  Sorrento,  and  about  eight  from 
Naples,  is  a  picturesque  mass  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  was  anciently  called 
CapretB,  from  being  peopled  with  goats. 
Its  original  inhabitants,  goats  ex- 
cepted, are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Colony  from  Acarnania  in  £pirus; 
who  were  superseded  by  the  citizens 
of  Neapolis:  and  they,  acccMrding  to 
Strabo,  gave  it  in  excluuige  for  Ischia, 
to  Augustus.  It  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  chosen,  by  him,  as  an  oc- 
casional retreat ;  and,  by  Tiberius,  as 
a  residence  during  several  years.  Au- 
gustus embellished  it  vrith  splendid 
buildings ;  and  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor bad,  in  this  small  Island,  twelve 
superb  Villas,  strongly  fortified,  and 
consecrated  to  the  twelve  superior 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons  were 
sent  to  Capri,  on  the  demise  of  Tibe- 
rius, to  demolish  his  works  so  com- 
pletely as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon 
another,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
where  several  of  these  edifices  stood. 
The  Island  now  contains  about  nine 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  town  of 
Capri  (where  tlie  Archbishop  of  Sor- 
rento has  an  Episcopal  Palace)  and 
the  Village  of  Ana^Capri ;  the  ascent 
to  which  is  by  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  steps.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
consist  of  landholders,  mechanics, 
sailors,  and  husbandmen :  perfect 
equality  reigns  among  them;  every 
person  appears  industrious  ;  very  few 
are  wretchedly  poor ;  and  so  salubri- 
ous is  the  climate  that  scarcely  any  ma- 
ladies visit  this  spot.  The  soil  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  oil,  grain,  and 

phitheatre  at  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
i9,  and  to  have  escaped  by  sea. 

(/)  The  usual  price  demanded  for  a  Cal^hc 
with  three  horses  is  two  piastres :  provided 
the  carriage  remain  at  Pompeii  till  sunset ; 
and  then  convey  the  Hirer  back  to  Castcllo- 
marc. 
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vegetables  of  every  description;  among 
which  is  the  best  £rba  Ruggine,  used 
by  dyers*  Immense  flights  of  Quails 
visit  Capri  during  the  month  of  Sq)- 
tember,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  t6 
supply  the  Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  roan- 
aging  this  excursion  is,  to  hire  a  ten- 
oared  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  cold 
dinner,  bread,  plates,  glasses,  knives, 
forks,  salt,  &c.»  and  setting  out  very 
early  in  the  morning ;  as  sixteen  hours 
are  required  for  rowing  to  the  Island, 
seeing  its  antiquities,  and  return- 
ing.** When  strangers  land,  donkeys 
are  immediately  brought  down  to  the 
beach  for  their  accommodation  " :  and 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
mount  these  animals,  and  ascend  to 
the  plain  of  Capri ;  depositing  the 
dinner  either  at  a  small  Public-house 
in  the  Town  ^,  or  at  one  of  the  Private 
Houses,  where  Strangers  may  hire  a 
room  and  the  use  of  a  kitchen  for  a 
few  hours.  Then,  to  avoid  fatigue, 
it  is  expedient  to  proceed  on  donkeys, 
or  in  chaLteS'd^porteurs,  to  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Island,  returning  thence  to 
dinner,  and  afterwards  going  to  the 
Western  Part.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Eastern  Promontory  are  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius,  consecrated 
to  Jove,  and  called  Villa  Jovis.  Near 
this  Villa  are  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Pharos  of  Capri,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  as  having  been  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
Contiguous  to  this  Edi6ce  were  found, 
about  twenty  years  since,  a  subterra- 
nean Flight  of  Stairs,  a  crystal  Lachry- 
matory, and  a  Basso  Rilievo  of  terra 
cottay  representing  Crispina,  the  Wife, 
and  Lucilla,  the  Sister,  of  the  Empe- 
ror Commodus,  who  were  imprisoned 
here.  Between  the  Pharos  and  the 
Palace  is  a  Rock  called  Salto  (leaping- 
place) ,  whence ,  after  long  and  exquisite 
torments,   Tiberius    ordered  persons 

(tt)  Travellers  going  ft'ora  Sorrento  to  Capri, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  passport ; 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  on  landing. 

(«)  Chaises. d,.portew$  may  likewise  ho 
found  in  the  Town  of  Capri. 


under  sentence  of  death  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  sea.  This  rock 
is  six  hundred  fathoms  in  height, 
and  perpendicular.  The  remains  of 
the  Villa  Juvis  (supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Augustus)  consist  of  two 
Mosaic  Pavements ;  five  Subterranean 
Apartments,  built  with  bricks  and 
Roman  cement ;  large  Vaults  which 
seem  to  have  made  part  of  a  Temple ; 
vestiges  of  Baths,  and  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  Theatre.  The  mar* 
ble  ornaments  of  the  high  altar,  and 
the  two  side  altars,  of  the  Cathedral 
in  the  Town  of  Capri,  and  likewise 
a  Pavement  of  costly  marbles,  now  in 
that  Cathedral,  were  found  among, 
these  ruins.  The  water  which  sup- 
plied the  Villa  still  remains;  and 
is  supmor  to  any  other  this  Island 
affords ;  and  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Promontory  is  magnificent. 
On  returning  from  the  Villa  Jovis, 
Travellers  should  notice  two  conical 
Hills,  which  rise  between  that  emi- 
nence and  the  Castellone;  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  TaurvbuUe,  men- 
tioned by  Statins.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  these  Hills  is  an  ancient  Nym- 
phaeum,  stupendously  high  and  capa- 
cious, and  terminated  by  a  Semicir- 
cular Building,  which  receives  light 
from  an  extensive  Arch  apparently 
formed  by  nature.  This  Nymphseum 
bears  the  name  of  Mitromania;  and 
was  probably  consecrated  to  Mithras, 
a  Basso  Rilievo  of  that  deity,  accom- 
plishing the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the 
Bull,  having  been  found  here.  Sta- 
tues, Busts,  Human  Bones,  Sepul- 
chral Vases,  and  a  Greek  Inscription, 
were  discovered  in  this  Grotto.  On 
a  spot  called  Moncta',  near  the  path 
to  Mitromania,  ancient  Reservoirs 
seem  to  announce  the  site  of  another 
Tiberian  Villa ;  and  near  Moneta  is  a 
Private  Path  leading  through  a  Mas- 
seria  to  the  Monte  di  S.  Michele, 
which  exhibits,  midway  up  the  Hill, 

(to)  This  little  Inn  is  provided  with  beds ; 
but  they  are  not  always  very  clean. 

Ix)  Perhaps  so  called  because  a  consider- 
able  number  of  Coins  were  found  tlisr 


4tH  t\\\ 

ciUniiTc  ruins  of  nn  Iinperiikl  Palace 

wiib  exterior  Witllt  about  6(WeD  feet 
iliick.  A  long  Carridor,  eighteen 
RoDnH,  uid  rcniHina  ot  Buha,  are  still 
ditlinguiUiable  bcre.  An  ancifnl 
Road,  tntcn  of  which  may  be  disco- 
vered, led  to  die  lummil  of  the  Uill ; 
whvre,  on  the  sppl  now  occupied  by  a 
modem  Fortreai,  Mosaic  Pavemenu, 
Base*  of  Column^  and  Sublciranean 
Apartments  were  fouad.  Probably, 
thvreforct  another  Imperial  Villa  stood 
on  thh  Ilill,  which  cominands  a  mag. 
DiGceatriew.  At  a  place  colled  Le  Ca- 
merelte  are  Ruins  which  seom  to  have 
mode  port  of  an  Aqueduct ;  ond  anti- 
quaries suppose  there  was  an  Imperial 
VillaneariE.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  Comerclle,  on  lite  south-east  side 
of  the  island,  was  another  Imperial 
Itcsidencc,  on  the  site  of  which  modem 
fortifications  were  constructed,  and 
subsequently  demolished.  On  the 
contiguous  Beach  are  remains  of  an- 
cient Roman  Masonry;  and,  accord. 
ing  to  general  belief,  Tiberius  kept 
small  armed  vessels  here,  lo  protect 
hie  jwrson.  From  this  spot  are  teen 
two  peculiarly  picturesque  Rocita, 
culled  the  Faraglioni.  Tbe  Cenosa, 
now  uoinbabiled,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  B  Tiberian  Villa;  and  between 
tliis  suppressed  CooTeut  and  Castigli' 
one,  in  the  Masseria  of  Sig,  Valeatiui, 
is  an  elegant  Marble  PavemenI,  not 
very  long  since  discovered.  Midway 
up  the  Hill  of  Castigliooe  are  frag- 
ments of  an  ancient  tdiBce,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Tiberian  Viila  con- 
secrated to  Ncplunc.  A]Pavement 
with  Geometrical  Figures  attributed 
lo  TrasulloB,  and  now  remored  to  the 
FaTorita  at  Portici,  together  with 
busts,  Bssai  Relievi,  Camei,  &c.  were 
found  here.  On  the  western  side  of 
■he  Town  of  Capri  is  a  spot  called 
Sopra  Fontaoa,  in  the  Masseria  of 
Sig.  Miehele  Arcticci,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  8ile  of  an  ancient  Imperial 
Mansion  ;  as  considerable  vestiges  of 
(be  Edilice  were  discoverable  not  very 

(!/)  The  other  four  sdom  th. 


long  ago.      A  finely  draped  Statue  N 
Tiberius,  without  the  bead,  and  a 
in  tbe  Vatican  Museum,  was 
l>ere;   and  the  siiblerraoean  parts  o 
the  Mansion  which  still  rema-' 
reiDarltable    for  their    site;    i 
these  Vaults  being  nbOTc  an  hi 
'     nety  feet  in  length,  and  ir 


ade^en 


eight  SI 


IS  Colur 


of  marble  (about  eighteen  feet  higbM 
four  being  giallo  antico,  and  fo«| 
cipollino,  were  found  here,  togetlid 
with  a  splendid  Pavement.  In  thit 
vicinity  is  an  ancient  Temple  convertrf 
into  the  Church  of  S.  Costanzo  (dis 
Patron  of  the  Island),  and  ornamented 
with  four  of  these  Columns.*      Near 


1    Churcl 


Campo  di  Ksco,  where 
was  built  in  modem  time 
a  Cave  and  ruins  of  an 


Cam, 


naled 


small  Fort 

icient  Wall 
he  iiite  of  another  Imperial 
supposed  10  have  been  conse- 
o  Vesta.  The  remains  of  the 
.  della  Marina  lie  on  the  sea- 
it  a  short  distance  from  Ifae 
di  Pisco ;  and  Travellers  must 
descend  to  these  Ruins  by  aid  of  a 
ladder.  Valuable  antiquiUes  have 
been  found  here;  among  them  is  tha 
Capital  of  b  Column,  so  beautifully 
worked  (hat  il  has  been  placed  in  the 
uncovered  Court  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  as  a  study  for  architects.  Re- 
mains of  Rooms  atul  the  Front  of  a 
Temple,  with  Masses  of  Masonry 
scattered  along  the  Beach,  are  all  tlia 
vestiges  now  traceable  of  this  Palace, 
which  was  probably  consecrated  to 
Cybele.  The  lofty  rock  towering 
over  tlie  Palazzo  della  Marina  leads, 
by  Steps  already  mentioned,  to  Ana- 
Capri.  It  ii  necessary  to  ascend  these 
Steps  on  foot,  or  in  a  cliaiie-ii-jHtF- 
teurt :  donkeys,  howerer,  can  go  up 
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without  riders ;  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  Steps  is  a  good  mule-path,  extrad- 
ing  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of 
the  Plain  of  Ana-Capri.  Travellers, 
therefore,  usually  ride  round  this 
Plain ;  and  on  returning  to  the  Steps, 
dismount,  and  walk  down ;  sending 
their  donkeys  before  them.  Ana- 
Capri  presents  neither  views  nor  anti- 
quities which  compensate  for  the  fa- 
tigue of  visiting  it.' 

A  low-pitched  and  narrow  aperture 
in  the  Rocks,  westward  of  the  usual 
landing-place  at  Capri,  and  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  leads 
into  an  immense  circular  Cavern,  re- 
cently discovered,  well  worth  notice, 
and  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  La  Grotta  Azzurra*  Persons  who 
visit  this  sapphire  Cell,  are  obliged  to 
place  themselves  horizontally  in  the 
little  bark  destined  to  convey  them 
through  the  above-named  low  and  nar- 
row aperture ;  which  is  so  small  as  to 
excite  an  apprehension  of  finding  dark- 
ness within:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
(if  the  day  be  cloudless)  all  is  light — 
light  that  would  dazzle,  were  it  not 
blue.  The  colour  of  the  water  which 
filb  the  Cavern  precisely  resembles 
that  of  the  large  bottles  of  vitriol  with 
lamps  behind  them,  seen  at  chymists* 
windows  in  England ;  and  this  water 
appears  to  act  like  the  lens  of  a  tele- 
scope, by  conducting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  reflection  of  the  brilliant 
skies  of  Magna  Grsecia  into  the  Ca- 
vern. After  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
few  moments  accustomed  to  a  light  so 
magical,  the  stupendous  vault  of  this 
ipgantic  bath  is  discoverable,  richly 
studded  with  stalactites,  and  assuming, 
in  consequence  of  a  strong  reflection 
from  the  transparent  blue  water,  ex- 
actly the  same  tint.  The  Cavern  con- 
tains broken  steps  leading  to  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  the  length  of  which  is 
unknown ;  it  being  impossible  to  reach 
the  end,   owing   to  an  impediment 

(z)  The  price  usually  demanded  at  Ci^ri 
for  each  donkey  and  guide  per  dav,  is  six 
carlini,  buonamano  not  inclusive.  The  Cice- 
rone expects  half  a  piastre,  and  the  custom- 
house omccr  three  carlini. 


formed  by  earth  and  stones.  Masonry 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tliese  steps  and  pass*, 
age,  which  probably  communicated 
either  vrith  one  of  Tiberius*s  Villas,  or 
that  of  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus : 
but  the  Cavern,  although  it  may  have 
been  used  as  a  bathing-place,  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit  H  Grot' 
tone  AzzurrOf  as  it  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Capri,  should  take  from 
the  landing-place  in  that  Island  a 
small  boat,  always  employed  on  this 
occasion,  and  row  to  the  aperture  in 
the  rocks;  remembering,  however, 
that  the  apo^ure  is  low-pitched  and 
narrow,  and  therefore  no  boat  can 
pass  through  it,  except  the  sea  be  per- 
fectly calm. 

An  hour  and  a  half  should  be 
allowed  for  going  and  returning. 

EXCURSION   TO   THE   ISLANDS   OF   PBO- 
CIDA    AND   ISCHIA. 

The  passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from 
Sorrento  to  Ischia,  occupies,  generally 
speaking,  full  six  hours*  :  and  as  this 
Island  is  only  five  leagues  distant 
from  Naples,  and  only  two  Neapolitan 
miles  from  Procida,  Travellers  often 
prefer  going  from  Naples  to  Pk'ocida, 
and  thence  to  Ischia ;  in  order  to  ac- 
complish which  voyage  without  risk, 
it  is  requisite  to  have  a  large  and  safe 
boat.  The  passage,  iq  a  row-boat, 
from  Naples  to  Propida  (three  leagues 
in  distance),  usually  occupies  about 
two  hours  and  a  half:  but  persons 
who  dislike  expeditions  by  sea,  may  go 
by  land,  so  far  as  Miniscola ;  a  little 
Port  (inhabited  by  fishermen)  four 
miles  from  Baja:  and  at  Miniscola 
passage-boats  may  always  be  obtained 
for  Procida ;  which  is  only  one  league 
distant.  The  Aborigines  of  Procida, 
anciently  called  Prockt/ta,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Colony  of  Ere- 

(a)  The  usual  price  of  a  ten-oared  boat. 
tram  Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  four  piastres ;  and 
the  price  of  a  large  boat,  going  straight  flrom 
Naples  to  Ischia,  is  about  five  piastres. 
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trians  and  Chalcidians.  The  toil  U 
volcanic,  fertile,  and  productive  of 
excellent  fruit  and  good  wine:  the 
circumference  of  tho  Island  is  seven 
miles;  and  its  present  inhabitants, 
about  fourteen  thousand  in  number, 
are  industrious  and  opulent  Tliey 
possess  a  Tbunny  Fishery,  and  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  small  roerchant-Tes- 
sels.  The  costume  of  Procida  is  per- 
fectly Greek,  and  peculiarly  elegant.'* 
The  men  wear  Phrygian  caps  (as  do 
all  the  mariners  in  Magna  Graecia) ; 
and  both  sexes  are  handsome.  This 
Island  exhibits  no  striking  feature, 
except  its  xlismantled  Castle ;  which 
stands  proudly  on  the  summit  of  a 
cliff,  and  is  become  a  Royal  Shooting. 
seat,now  unfurnished;  whereTravellers 
who  haye  brought  refreshments  with 
them  are  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
a  room.  The  view  from  the  Terrace 
of  this  Villa  is  enchanting.  The  other 
buildings  at  Procida  are  chiefly  flat- 
roofed  houses,  with  terraces  on  the 
top,  and  staircases  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls.  From  the  Marina  di  S*. 
Maria  Cattolica,  where  Neapolitan 
boatmen  usually  land  their  passengers, 
to  the  Royal  Villa,  is  a  short  mile; 
thence  to  Chiajolella,  where  passage- 
boats  are  found  for  Ischia,  is  less  than 
two  miles;  and  from  Chiajolella  to 
Ischia  about  two  miles. 

Ischia,  according  to  general  opi- 
nion, the  offspring  of  subterranean 
fire,  and  anciently  denominated  ^na- 
rictf  Inarime,  Pithecusa,  and  Isda^, 
is  computed  to  be  about  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference.  Tradition 
rep<Hts  that  Ischia  and  Procida  were 
once  united,  and  bore  the  name  of 
PUheciLsa;  in  cooflrmation  of  which 
belief  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
soil  of  both  Islands  is  volcanic,  and 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ischia, 
like  those  of  Procida,  were  a  Colony 
of  Eretrians  and  Chalcidians.  In 
early  ages  there  was  a  Volcano  at 
Ischia  so  tremendous,  that  its  erup- 

r  (6)  Fenons  who  wish  to  see  this  costume  to 

advantage  should  visit  Procida  on  a  Festival 

(c)  It  WM8  colled  JEnaria  from  JSneas,  who 


tions  terrified  and  drove  away  the 
first  Settlers  on  the  Island :  and  the 
Syracusans,  who  colonised  there,  four 
hundred  and  seventy  years  provious  to 
the  Christian  sera,  were  also  driven 
away  by  the  same  circumstance :  no 
great  eruption,  however,  seems  to 
have  taken  place  since  the  year  1301 ; 
and  during  the  last  four  centuries  the 
Island  has  been  perfectly  exempt 
from  these  appalling  visitations.  It 
is  celebrated  for  Hot  Mineral  Springs, 
the  relics  of  its  Volcano,  and  supposed 
to  have  proved,  in  several  cases^  salu- 
tary. The  whole  Island  is  richly 
cultivated ;  not  excepting  the  Volcano 
now  extinct,  the  JEpojyeus  of  the 
Classics,  a  conical  mountain,  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  and  clothed  with 
vines  to  the  summit  of  its  western 
peak.  Ischia,  indeed,  may  be  called 
an  immense  vineyard,  interspersed 
with  towns  and  villages.  Its  present 
population  amounts  to  twenty-four 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  handsome, 
spirited,  and  industrious  people,  many 
of  whom  are  sailors  and  fishermen, 
the  rest  landholders,  mechanics,  and 
peasants.  The  Island  produces  some 
of  the  best  wines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples ;  delicious  figs,  which  (when 
dried)  are,  during  winter,  the  chief 
support  of  the  poor ;  wheat,  and  In- 
dian corn,  though  not  in  large  quan- 
tities. A  famous  Straw  Hat  Manu- 
factory is  established  at  Barano,  near 
the  Epopeus;  and  remarkably  pretty 
little  Straw  Baskets  are  also  fabricated 
in  this  Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the 
tour  of  Ischia,  must  either  walk, 
mount  a  donkey,  or  be  carried  by  Por«- 
tantini,  as  the  roads  are  too  narrow 
for  wheel-carriages.  This  tour  may 
be  accomplished  in  ten  hours ;  tliough 
Travellers,  not  limited  with  respect 
to  time,  would  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  employ  a  couple  of  days  in 
seeing  the  Island ;  going,  the  first  day, 

is  supposed  to  have  landed  at  Iscbia  on  his 
way  to  Latium. 
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by  Foria  to  the  Epopeut,  now  called 
Monte  S.  Nicolo ;  and  thence  to  the 
burning  Ravine  at  its  base:  and  on 
the  second  day,  visiting  the  Lava 
which  destroyed  the  Town  of  Ischia 

—  tlie  peculiarly  interesting  ancient 
Crater  near  it  —  the  Hot  Springs 
which  may  be  heard  to  boil  in  a 
Ravine  adjacent  to  the  Public  Baths 

—  the  Public  Baths  themselves  —  and 
the  Hot  Springs  on  tlie  Sea^sbore 
near  Lacco.  The  ascent  by  way  df 
Foria  to  the  Spopeus,  from  a  Board- 
ing-house called  The  Sentinella,  oc> 
cupies  about  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  is,  in  distance,  between 
seven  and  eight  miles.  The  descent, 
returning  the  shortest  way  to  the  Sen- 
tinella, occupies  two  hours.  Tra* 
vellers  who  ascend  by  Foria  6nd  a 
good  mule-path  to  the  Hermitage 
near  the  summit  of  the  Ejwpeus ;  but 
the  short  descent,  being  rocky  and 
rapid,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  down. 
The  present  Inhabitants  of  the  Her- 
mitage are  an  Anchorite  and  a  Lay 
Brother,  who  do  their  utmost  to  wel- 
come and  direct  Travellers,  present- 
ing them  with  bread,  wine,  and  fruit, 
for  which  they  expect  a  piastre  as  a 
remuneration  :  and  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  being,  on  a 
clear  day,  magnificently  fine.  Tra- 
vellers would  do  well  to  take  cold 
meat  with  them,  and  dine  at  the 
Hermitage. 

Foria,  a  populous  and  charmingly 
placed  Town,  contains  a  Church  de- 
dicated to  S*.  Maria  di  Loretto,  and 
ornamented  by  handsome  Pilasters, 
incrusted  with  ancient  marbles.  The 
ascent  to  the  Ejiopeus  begins  almost 
immediately  beyond  Foria;  and  within 
view  of  the  path  leading  up  to  that 
Mountain  (between  Foria  and  a  small 
Hamlet  called  Pansa),  is  a  Beach, 
contiguous  to  the  Promontory  of 
Capo  Imperatore,  containing  Hot 
Springs,  said,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Foria,  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of 
all  the  numerous  hot  springs  with 
which  Ischia  abounds.  The  views 
on  the  ascent  to  a  Place  called  Fon- 


tana  are  enchant^lg ;  and  cut  out  of 
the  rocks  which  crown  the  Epopeus  is 
the    Hermitage,  which  contains  se- 
veral Cells,  and  a  Chapel  dedicated 
to  S.  Nicolo.     Above  the  Hermitage 
is  a  Terrace,  commanding  the   ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  view  already 
mentioned:    and    after    having    de- 
scended by  the  short  Path  to  the  base 
of  the  Epopeus,  it  takes  up  very  little 
time  to  visit  the  burning  Ravine,  situ- 
ated nearly  opposite  to  the  Sentinella. 
On  the  second  day  it  H  advisable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  visit  the  Torrent 
of  Lava  which    destroyed    the    old 
Town  of  Ischia;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  new  Town,  built  on  its  site, 
but  containing  no  object  of  intovst 
except  its  Castie  (garrisoned  by  Nea- 
politan soldiers),  which  stands  in   a 
picturesque  situation.    The  old  Town 
was  built  on  a  rock,  whither,  during 
the  period  when  the   Ischiots   were 
liable  to  invasions  from  the  Saracens 
and  other  nations,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Island  fled,  on  any  sudden 
alarm;   and  here  a  Martello  Tower 
was   erected,  to  warn   them   of  ap- 
proaching   danger.       On    returning 
from  the  Town  of  Ischia,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  ascend  to  the  ancient  Cra- 
ter, which  offers  a  rich  treat  to  the 
Naturalist;   and   the    mule-path    (a 
very  good  one)  to  this  extinct  Vol- 
cano passes  through  beautiful  scenery. 
Hence  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  to 
the  Hot  Springs  in  a  Ravine  adjacent 
to  the  Public  Baths,  and  where  the 
water  is  distinctly  heard  boiling  in 
the  earth.     The  Public  Baths  were 
erected  at   Casamiccia   by  a    pious 
Establishment  in  Naples,  the  Monte 
della  Misericordia,  which  Establish- 
ment extends  its  charity  so  far  as  to 
transport  from    Naples  hither  those 
sick  persons  who  are   supposed   to 
require  the  Baths,  and  cannot  defray 
the  expense  attendant  on  trying  their 
efficacy:  and  further,  the  Establish- 
ment places  these  sick    persons   in 
an    Hospital  adjoining  the  Bathing 
House,  provides  them  with  food  for 
twenty   successive    days,    and    then 
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lends  them  back  to  Naples  cost  free. 
A  broad  and  very  long  Apartment 
contains  the   Baths,    serenty-six    in 
nwnb«r.    Shower    Baths    inclusiye. 
The  water  of  each  Bath  is  emptied 
and  renewed  for  each   Bather;  and 
the  Hot  Mineral  Spring,  by  which 
these  baths  are  supplied,  likewise  fur- 
nishes steam  for  the  Vapour  Baths, 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  Hospital. 
From  the    Baths  it  is  advisable  to 
proceed  to  the  pretty  Town  of  Lacco, 
near  which  are  several  Hot  Springs, 
used  in  rheumatic  complaints  as  Va- 
pour Baths:  and  beyond  Lacco,  on 
the    Sea- Shore,    or,    more  properly 
speaking,  in  tlie  Sea,  h  a  Spring  of 
Boiling  Water,  so  powerful  that  the 
sand  in  its  vicini^  is  too  hot  to  hold. 
There  are  pretty  Villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lacco;   and   Ruins  of 
Ancient  Baths  may  be  traced  near  a 
Hamlet  called  Castiglione. 

Foria,  Lacco,  and  Ischia,  seem  to 
be  the  largest  Towns  in  the  Island  : 
they  are  all  situated  on  the  Sea- 
shore; but  the  best  Landing-place, 
in  good  weather,  is  at  Lacco.  In 
rough  weather  it  is  generally  advis- 
able to  land  at  the  Town  of  Ischia.  I 


During  Autumn,  ISSQ,  the  lalaiid 
contained  three  comfortable  Lodging 
and  Boarding  Houses;  namely,  J%e 
SerUineUof  large,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  near 
the  Baths  of  Casamiccia,  clean,  well 
ordered,  and  well  served  witfi  respect 
to  eating — tke  House  of  Don  Tom- 
maso,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  wine 
—  and  the  new  Lodging  and  hoarding 
House,  Don  Tommaso*s  House  is 
farther  from  the  Baths  than  is  the  Sen- 
tinella ;  so  likewise  is  the  new  Hotel. 

Ischia  possesses  a  salubrious  cli- 
mate, though  extremely  warm  in 
summer,  from  want  of  shade;  there 
being  but  one  spot  upon  the  Island 
clothed  with  forest-trees;  and  this  is 
near  the  old  Crater.  Persons  di- 
rected to  use  the  Baths,  generally  try 
them  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August 

Rabbits,  poultry,  and  fish  may  be 
found  at  Ischia ;  but  butchers'  meat, 
butter,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
are  usually  brought  from  Naples  by 
the  Passage-boat;  which,  in  good 
weather,  goes  thither  daily,  at  eight 
in  the  morning.** 


CHAPTER  XII. 
ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 

Ancient  Capua  and  its  Amphitheatre,  &c.—  Calvi.  —  San  Germano  and  Remains  of  CasinuuL 
—  Abbey  of  Monte  Casino.  —  Inn  of  the  Melfa.  —  Arce.  —  Rocca  d' Arce.  —  Arpina  — 

Atina.— Isola  di  Sora.— Falls  of  the  Liris.  —  Sora.  —  Lake  of  Fusino.  —  Alba  Fucentia 

Antinum.  —.'Aquino.  —  Ceprano.  —  Frosinone.  —  Ferentino.  —  Alatrl  —  AnagnL  —  Val- 
montone.  —  Lugnana  —  Rome. 


Thk  upper  route  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  through  San  Germano  and 
Frosinone,  follows  the  course  of  tlie 
ancient  Via  Lathia^  till  it  falls  into 
the   Via  Labicana,  the  present  high 

(d)  The  price  usually  asked  at  the  Senti. 

nella,  is  fifteen  cariini  per  day,  for  board  and 

lodging  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  seven 

and  a  half  for  servants :  and  the  price  of  a 

donkey,  buonamano  not  inclusive,  for  mount. 


road  from  Colonna  (the  ancient  Xa- 
bicum)  to  Rome.  This  upper  route, 
through  valleys  of  the  Apennine,  is 
shorter,  by  at  least  thirty  miles,  than 
the     post    road,     over    the    Pontine 

ing  and  descending  theEpopettsAs  eight  cariini. 
Mules,  or  donkeys,  may  ascend  this  mountain 
the  short  way,  in  dry  weather;  but  could  not, 
generally  speaking,  descend  with  safety  at  any 
me. 
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Marshes,  from  Rome  to  Naples :  it 
is  likewise  kept  in  most  excellent 
condition ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  as- 
cent to  Frosinone,  is  exempt  from 
steep  hills.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes,  abounds  with  rich 
and  beautiful  woods;  and  the  nu- 
merous and  considerable  remains  of 
ancient  Pclasgic  fortresses,  seated  on 
the  pinnacles  of  lofty  mountains,  be- 
tween which  the  road  lies,  furnish 
Travellers  with  a  precise  idea  of  the 
prospects  ancient  Italy  must  have 
presented  throughout  the  picturesque 
territories  of  the  Volsci.  The  inns 
on  this  peculiarly  interesting  road  are 
at  present  (183 1)  thinly  scattered,  and 
not  well  provided  either  with  beds  or 
butchers*  meat;  but  new  inns  are 
building,  and  one  is  already  built, 
and  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
Travellers. 

A  statement  of  the  distances  from 
inn  to  inn,  and  likewise  of  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  tolerable  beds  on 
this  road,  is  given  in  the  Afpeitoix, 
under  the  article,  *'  Route  en  Vov- 
turier  from  Naples  to  Rome,  by  the 
Via  Latina ; "  and  persons  who  follow 
the  advice  contained  in  the  above- 
named  article,  will  not  find  them- 
selves badly  accommodated. 

The  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
which  has  been  lately,  excavated  at 
ancient  Capua  (now  denominated 
Santa  Maria  di  Capua)  are  so  strik- 
ingly magnificent,  that  Travellers 
would  be  amply  repaid  for  going 
round  by  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  (less 
than  three  miles  out  of  the  direct 
road)  in  order  to  see  this  Amphitheatre 
on  their  way  to  modern  Capua.  An< 
cient  Capua  was,  during  the  middle 
ages,  so  completely  laid  waste  and 
destroyed  by  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards, 
that  its  precise  situation  has  in  mo- 
dern days  often  been  questioned. 
One  cause  of  this  was  the  apparent 

{e)  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
mentions  that  the  Gladiatorial  School  of  an. 
cient  Capua  usually  contained  forty  thousand 
pupils,  a  presunii>tive  proof  of  the  immense 
size  of  the  Amphitheatre. 


smallness  of  a  Ruin  called  its  Amphi- 
theatre ;  which  edifice  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  having  held  an  hundred 
thousand  spectators*:  but  since  the 
Ruin  in  question  has  been  excavated, 
there  seems  reason  to  suppose  it  might : 
have  held  seventy-five  thousand  spec- 
tators, and  even  more.  This  exca- 
vation has  likewise  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  foundations  o(  a  city,  about 
fifteen  palmi  under  ground,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  Amphitheatre;  which 
circumstances,  united  with  several 
others,  have  established  the  belief  that 
Capua,  whose  walls  were  between  five 
and  six  miles  in  circumference,  whose 
public  edifices  vied  in  splendour  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
whose  population  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  actually 
stood  on  a  spot  where  almost  every 
trace  of  its  existence  has  long  been 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  origin  of  Capua  (the  capital  of 
Campania)  seems  doubtful ;  though, 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  fifty  years  previous 
to  the  existence  of  Rome.  Livy  sup- 
poses its  original  name  to  have  been 
Fulturnum;  and  probably  when  it 
was  unexpectedly  wrested  from  the 
Etruscans  by  the  Samnites  (an  event 
which  he  mentions  as  having  occur- 
red during  a  festival),  its  appellation 
was  changed  to  Canpua,  or  Cam^ 
pua.*  The  Capuans  showed  great 
kindness  to  the  Roman  army  alter 
the  Ignominious  convention  of  the 
Caudine  Forks;  and  Rome  repaid 
this  kindness ;  for,  under  her  protec- 
tion, the  Capuans,  notwithstanding 
their  indolent  and  luxurious  character, 
attained  great  power  and  celebrity; 
but,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal, in  (^position  to  that  of  Rome, 
they  drew  upon  themselves  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans ;  who  besieged 
Capua,  compelled  it  to  surrender,  en- 
slaved its.  citizens,  massacred  its  se- 

• 

(g)  Strabo  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Capua  derived  its  second  appellation  fh>m  the 
word  Caput f  because  it  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  capitals  of  the  ancient  world. 
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iMtora,  and  reduced  the  place  to  the 
lowett  condition  of  a.  Pnefectura.  At 
length,  liowever,  Julius  Casiar  raited 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  Colony; 
Augustus,  likewise,becanie  its  patron ; 
and  we  collect  from  Strabo  that  in  his 
time  it  had  recovered  all  its  former 
magnificence.  We  are  told  that  it  had 
seven  gates ;  six  of  them  vrere,  the  Porta 
Casilincnsis,  and  the  Porta  Albana, 
through  botli  of  which  passed  the  Via 
jlppia  i  the  Porta  Jovis,  supposed  to 
have  led  to  the  Temple  of  Jove  on 
Mount  Tifiita ;  and  the  Gates  called 
Cumana,  Atcllana,  and  Litemina, 
which  opened  in  the  direction  of 
Cumn,  Atella,  and  Liternum.  The 
Gate  still  in  existence  (probably  the 
Porta  Casilinensb)  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, enough  having  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war  to  justify  the  con- 
jecture that  it  was  a  double  entrance 
(like  the  Carmental  Gate  at  Rome) 
ornamented  with  statues  of  protecting 
deities,  the  niches  for  which  may  still 
be  seen.  The  materials  of  this  edi- 
fice are  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
Travertino.** 

The  Amphitheatre  stands  close  to 
the  high  road,  and  is  computed  to  be, 
in  circumference,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  palmi ;  the  height 
of  its  exterior  Wall  was  one  hundred 
and  forty  palmi ;  the  length  of  its 
Arena  two  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  the  width  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-six palmi.  The  Edifice  is  of 
an  elliptical  form,  composed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  travertino,  joined 
together,  vrithout  cement,  by  iron  or 
bronze  cramps,  in  the  simple  and 
grand  Etruscan  style,  called  rustic : 
and  consists  of  a  circle  of  Arches, 
which  served  as  passages  to  the  cor- 
ridors. It  had  four  principal  Gates, 
appropriated  as  entrances  for  the  in- 
habitants  of  four  neighbouring  cities, 
and  named  after  them.  The  Arches 
belonging  to  the  principal  Gates  are 
more  lofty,  and  appear  to  have  been 

(A)  Ths  two  principal  quarters  of  ancient 

CajHia  were  denominated  Seplaua  and  Al- 

tanaj  and  the  foimei  seems  to  have  been 


more   richly    ornamented    than    the 
others.     On  the  key-stones  of  these 
Arches  were  Heads  of  heathen  Dei- 
ties ;  two  of  which  alone  remain ;  and 
on  either  side  of   every  arch  was  a 
Half  Column  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
According  to  supposition  there  were 
three  upper  stories,   which  the  Em- 
pcror  Adrian  ^corated  most  sump- 
tuously with   statues,  gilding,  Baasi 
Rilievi,  cornices  of  African  marble, 
and  Corinthian  columns  of  cipollino ; 
a  considerable  number  of  which  lie 
prostrate   within    the    circular   wall, 
and   likewise  on  the  outside  o€  it. 
The  interior  of  the  edifice  had  three 
circular  Corridors,    which  supported 
the  seats  for  the  spectators ;   and  the 
exterior  Wall  was   surrounded  with 
a  magnificently   broad  paved  Walk. 
The  number  of  Vomitories  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sixty ;   the  Arena 
was  floored  with  wood ;  but  no  traces 
of  its  floming  remain ;   neither  are 
there  any  vestiges  of  the  Podium ;  Imt 
a  very  small  part  of  the  declivity  lor 
the  Seats,  and  enough  of  the  second 
Story  to  prove  that  it  consisted  of  re- 
ticulated   brick-work,    may  still   be 
discovered.      Under   the    Arena  are 
remains  of  Channels  for  Water,  pro- 
bably used  when   Nauraachise    were 
exhibited.     Apertures  through  which 
wild  beasts  were  drawn  up  in  cages 
from    their  dens  to  the   Arena,   are 
likewise  discoverable ;   as  are  several 
Staircases.      During    the   dark   ages 
this   superb    Amphitheatre   was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress ;  and  its  ground- 
story  transformed  into  lodging-rooms 
for  soldiers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
building. 

The  Church  of  San  Francesco, 
at  S^.  Maria  di  Capua,  stands  upon 
part  of  an  ancient  Crypto  Porticus, 
which  merits  notice  :  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  cavalry :  and  the  Church, 
called  S*.  Maria  di  Capua,  also  me- 
rits notice,  because  it  contains  fifty, 
two    ancient    Columns     of    various 

noted  as  the  abode  of  perfumers  and  vendors 
of  ointments,  perhaps  tor  the  use  of  the  public 
Batlis. 
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orders  and  dimensions.  According 
to  vhat  is  now  the  establisbed  belief, 
ancient  Capua  vras  situated  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  modem  namesake,  between  the 
rivers  Vultumus  and  Clanius,  now 
denominated  the  Volturno  and 
Lagno. 

About  four  miles  beyond  modern 
Capua  the  Via  Latina  presents  itself 
on  the  right,  and  leads  to  Calvi  and 
San  Germano.  The  former,  an- 
ciently denominated  Cakif  belonged 
originally,  as  we  learn  from  Liivy,  to 
the  Ausones  * ;  but  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  421.  Remains 
of  a  Temple,  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre, 
and  traces  of  a  Circus,  prove  that  it 
once  was  large  and  populous.  Its 
wines  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  its 
willows  by  Cicero,  its  acidulous 
waters  by  Pliny,  and  its  vases  of  creta 
cotta  were  famous  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  The  vineyards  of 
the  Jger  Calenus  bordered  on  those  of 
the  ^ger  Falemus,  which  were  re- 
puted to  produce  the  best  wine  of 
ancient  Italy.  The  prime  Falernian, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  some  distance  from  Cales,  in  the 
village  of  FaustianiLS,  about  six  miles 
from  Simiessa,^  All  which  now  re- 
mains of  Cales,  except  the  ruins  al- 
ready mentioned,isasmall,dismantIed, 
picturesque  castle,  of  the  dark  ageb ; 
a  decaying  Church,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  *<  II  Vescovato  ;'*  another 
untenantable-looking  edifice  destined 
for  a  Seminary;  a  Wine-house;  and 
▼estiges  of  an  Ancient  Gate. 

Beyond  Calvi  the  road  divides  into 

(t)  Many  writers  conjecture  that  the  Au- 
sones and  the  Oscans  were  the  same  people, 
and  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Campania. 

(A;)  How  far  these  famous  vineyards  ex. 
tended  is  not  precisely  ascertained  ;  but  we 
know  that  ttie  ridge  of  hills  between  Smuessa, 
now  Mondragone,  and  Stiessa  Auruncoruntt 
now  Sessa,  produced  supcrcxcellent  wine; 
we  likewise  know  that  the  jiger  Calemu  was 
famed  for  its  vine^^ards;  that  the  wine  of 
A  versa,  called  Asprino,  is  now  often  sold  for 
Champagne,  and  that  the  wipe  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples  and  called  Lachrynue 
christi,  precisely  resembles  that  which  was 
deemed  by  the  ancients  the  best  Falernian. 
Lachrymse  christi  is  so  called  because,  like  all 


two  branches ;  that  on  the  left  going 
to  Teano,  uiciently  Teanum  Sidicmum, 
the  other  to  tlie  Osteria  di  Santa  Fe* 
lice ;  and  near  the  spot  where  this  divi- 
sion takes  place  the  limits  of  the  do- 
mains of  Cales  and  Teanum  were,  in 
former  ages,  marked  by  two  Temples 
consecrated  to  Fortune,  and  standing 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, 
of  the  Via  Laiina.  Teano,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  above  three 
miles  distant  from  Calvi,  stands  in  a 
valley  on  the  Via  LatirWf  and  is  re- 
puted to  have  been,  next  to  Capua, 
the  largest  town  of  Campania;  It 
originally  belonged  to  the  Sidicini ; 
but  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus;  and  vestiges  of  it  walls 
and  public  buildings  are  still  distin- 
guishable. Cold  acidulous  springs, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  now 
denominated  Acqua  delle  Caldarelle, 
may  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  The 
road  to  the  Osteria  di  S*.  Felice, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  mo- 
dem Capua,  passes  through  a  beauti- 
ful country  ;  and  thence  traverses  the 
district  of  Mignano  to  San  Germano ; 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
San  Felice.  The  rich  woods  and 
superb  oak  trees,  bordering  the  latter 
portion  of  this  road,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  magnificent  parks ; 
and  the  lofly  mountains  of  the  A  pen- 
nine,  towering  above  these  woods, 
form  a  bold  and  beautiful  frame  to 
the  landscape.  At  the  termination  of 
this  park-like  scenery  stands  Sen  Grer- 
mano,  built  partly  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Casino,  and  partly  on  its  lower  re- 
gion. A  largeand  picturesque  baronial 

the  finest  Italian  wines,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
made  as  follows :  — The  grapes,  after  having 
been  nicely  cleansed,  are  thrown  into  a  larp;e 
receiver,  which  resembles  a  cullender,  its 
bottom  being  fbll'  of  holes  ;  this  receiver 
stands  upon  another,  without  holes;  and 
the  grapes,  being  bruised  by  their  own 
weight,  discharge  their  juice,  drop  by  drop, 
or,  to  speak  figuratively,  tear  by  tear,  into 
the  lower  receiver :  hence  the  wine  derives 
its  Latin  name  of  "  Lachryma,"  tears;  and 
with  respect  to  the  Greek  word,  **  christi,'* 
it  merely  signifies  the  very  beti ;  though 
Travellers,  mistaking  its  signiflci^ra,  have 
upbraided  the  Neapolitans  for  giving  lo  saOfH 
a  name  to  wine. 
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Cattle  of  the  middle  agca  oreriumgs 
the  town;  and  the  piniuicle  of  the 
mountain  is  crowned  by  the  most  spa^. 
cious  and  splendid  Boiedictine  Con- 
vent  existing.     San  Germano,   sup- 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Casinumf  was 
erected  by  Bertario,    Abbot  of  the 
above-named  Abbey,  and  surrounded 
with  walls,  A.  D.  866.     Shortly  after- 
wards, it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Saracens, 
as  did  its  Founder;  but  succeeding 
Abbots  rebuilt  the  town.      We  are 
told,  by   Varro,  that  the   extensive 
and  populous  city  of  Catinuffh  f>t>m 
which  Monte  Casino  derives  its  name^* 
originally  belonged  to  the  Samnites. 
It  is  described  as  having  been  watered 
by  so  many  springs  that  its  climate 
was,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  damp  and  foggy.     Its 
Citadel   probably  stood  where    now 
stands  the  Castle  of  San  Germano ; 
and  its  Basilica  and  Curia  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Germano,  and  the 
Church  called  Cinque  Torre.   A  con- 
siderable number  of  ancient  columns 
of  granite    and    cipollino  ornament 
these  churches.     About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  San  Germano,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Monte  Casino,  toward 
the  west,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
ancient  Pavement  of  one  of  the  Streets 
of  Cadnum,  which  still  retains  marks 
of  carriage-wheels,  and  has,  on  each 
side,  a  footway.     Here,  likewise,  to- 
ward   the    right,   are    remains  of  a 
Theatre.     Its  semicircle  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palmi  in  diameter ;  and 
the  site  of  the  corridors,  seats,  and 
attiring-rooms  for  the  actors,  is  still 
discoverable.      The    walls    are  con- 
structed with  the  ojms  reticulatum ; 
the  stage  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  the 
orchestra  filled  with  vegetable  earth. 
A  little  farther  distant  is  a  building 
shaped  like  a  cross,  and  constructed 
with  large  quadrilateral  stones,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  commonly 
used  in  early  times  for  sepulchres :   its 
length  is  about  sixty-two  palmi,  its 
breadth  about  forty-three,  its  arches 


I  support  a  cupola,  which  baa  four  my 
small  apertures  for  light;  its  pavs-' 
ment  is  chiefly  compoaed   of   larga 
pieces  of  travertino ;  and  the  smalbiMS 
of  its  dimensions,  the  almost  total  ex« 
elusion  of  light,  the  narrowness  of  the 
door   of  entrance,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  this  door  being  placed  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Edifice,  seem  to 
indicate   that  it  was  a   Mausoleum, 
perhaps  the  Tomb  of  Varro,  who  had  a 
Villa  in  the  neigbbouiiiood.     Some 
antiquaries,  however,  suppose  it  to  be 
an  ancient  Samnite  Tomb.  Nearer  to 
the  great  road  is  the  Ampfaltheatre  of 
Catmunh  a  spacious  edifice  of  rttico* 
lated  brick-work,  part  of  which  rests 
against  Monte  Casino.      The  outer 
Wall  (almost  perfect)  was  in  height 
seventy  palmi,  and  in  circumference- 
more  than  a  thousand :  it  appears  to 
have  had  six  entrances:   one  of  the 
Ornaments  of  these  entrances  is  now 
seen  on  a  gate  belonging  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  Monte  Casino ;  and  the  f(4<- 
lowing    Inscription,   found    in    the 
Arena,  has  likewise  been  removed  to 
the  Abbey :  — 

VMMIDIA   c.    F. 

QVADRATILLA 

AMPHITHEATRVM   ET 

TEKPLVM   CASINATIBVS 

SVA   PECVNIA   FECIT. 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Arena 
filled  with  vegetable  earth ;  but  con- 
tiguous to  that  part  of  the  building 
which  rests  on  the  hill,  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  Wall,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  die  Temple 
mentioned  in  the  Inscription.  A 
pavement  of  Oriental  marble,  and  se- 
veral superb  columns  of  granite,  now 
in  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Casino,  wera 
found  in  this  vicinity.  The  Villa  of 
Varro  stood  on  a  spot  now" called 
Monticelii ;  but  as  the  ground  between 
San  Germano  and  the  Villa  is  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Rapido  (anciently 
the  Vlnius),  and  likewise  swampy  and 
full  of  springs,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
reach  the  remains  of  this  al^ode  of 
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Vsrro ;  which  stood  in  a  plain  shel- 
tefcd  by  three  hills,  where  remains  of 
reticulated  brick-work  may  still  be 
seen. 

Casinum  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Theodoric,  one  of  its  Temples  ex- 
cepted ;  which,  the  Consort  of  Gisulfo 
1 1,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  afterwards 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter. 

The  winding  ascent  from  the  Town 
of  San  Germano  to  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino,  is  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  distance,  and  a  safe  path  for 
muleaand  donkeys,  diough  nota  smooth 
one  1 :  the  views  it  commands  are  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  position  of  the  Ab- 
bey is  sublime.  S.  Benedict,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  records,  conyerted  the 
ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo  into  a 
Hermitage  for  himself,  about  the  year 
529;  and  the  extensive  and  massy 
structure  which  now  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Casino,  was  raised  to 
encircle  his  abode.  This  quadrilateral 
Edifice,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  resembles  a  palace  much 
more  than  a  conventual  retreat ;  espe- 
cially as,  on  approaching  its  walls, 
we  see  remains  of  outworks,  raised, 
no  doubt,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  its  de- 
fence. The  first  object,  within  its 
precincts,  which  attracts  a  stranger's 
eyes,  is  a  long  covered  Corridor  of 
rough  stones,  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  because  tradition  reports  that  it 
was  once  the  abode  of  S.  Benedict. 
Beyond  this  Corridor,  are  three  large 
and  handsome  Courts,  which  lead  to 
the  interior  of  the  Abbey ;  and  in  the 
middle  Court  is  a  Cistern  for  water 
well  worth  notice.  At  the  foot  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  Church, 
are  Colossal  Statues  of  S.  Benedict 
and  his  Sister,  S\  Scolastica;  and  in 
the  Court  communicating  with  the 
Edifice,  arc  sixteen  niches,  lined  with 
precious  marbles,  and  containing  well 
executed  Statues  of  the  most  celebrated 
Benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  The  por- 
ticoes under  which  these  Statues  stand, 
are  supported  by  superb  Doric  columns 

(/)  Good  mules  and  donkevs  may  be  found 
at  San  Germano  without  difficulty ;  tmtgocd 


of  granite;  and  in  this  Court  is  another 
Cistern,  so  deep  that  it  seems  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 
Hiree  magnificent  Doors  lead  into  the 
Church:  the  centre  Door  is  bronze,  and 
was  cast  at  Constantinople,  in  1066. 
On  this  Door  we  find,  in  silver  letters, 
an  account  of  all  the  lands,  castles, 
villages,  and  appurtenances,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Badia  Casinese; 
and  above  the  door  is  a  long  Latin 
Inscription,  signifying,  that  on  the 
summit  of  Monte  Casino,  where  stood 
a  Temple  consecrated  to  Apollo,  were 
erected  the  Church  and  Abbey  of  S. 
Benedict,  about  the  year  529;  and 
further,  that  the  Abbey  was  sacked 
and  ruined  by  the  Lombards,  under 
their  Duke  Zotone,  in  589;  when 
the  fugitive  Monks  were  compelled 
to  take  refuge  at  Rome ;  that  under 
Gregory  II,  it  vras  restored ;  but 
again  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  884 ;  that  the  Abbot  Giovanni 
rebuilt  it;  and  that  the  Abbot  Desi- 
derio  enlarged  its  dimensions:  but, 
being  shaken  down,  by  the  earthquake 
of  1349,  that  Urban  V,  again  rebuilt 
it ;  and  once  more,  on  being  levelled 
with  the  earth,  that  it  was  rebuilt  from  its 
foundations,  and  consecrated  by  Be- 
nedict XIII,  in  1649.  No  person  of 
taste  and  observation  can  enter  this 
Church  without  being  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  elegance 
of  its  columns,  the  profusion  of  its  in- 
laid  marbles,  so  disposed  as  to  resem- 
ble the  celebrated  Florentine  work, 
called  Opera  di  Commesso,  and  the  per- 
fect symmetry  which  reigns  amidst  this 
profusion.  Tlie  Church  was  erected  ac- 
cording to  thedesignsof  the  Cav.  Cosmo 
Fansaga,  and  divided  into  three  spa- 
cious naves,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  cross-aisle  extending 
from  north  to  south.  A  superb  Cu- 
pola rises  above  the  centre  of  tlie  cross- 
aisle,  and  gives  light  to  the  high  altar, 
which  stands  beneath  it.  The  Choir, 
in  point  of  size  and  decorations,  is 
superb.     The  arches  of  the  naves  are 

■addles  are  not  easily  obtained,  unleas  it  be 
by  an  application  at  private  housca, 

Y    Y 
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supported  by  PiUstera  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious marbles;  the  Walls  are  incrusted 
with  the  same  material;  and  the 
Pavement  consists  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful inlaid  marbles.  The  High  Altar, 
under  wliich  rest  the  remains  of  S. 
Benedict  and  S*.  Scolastica,  was  de- 
signed by  Buonaroti :  it  is  splendidly 
adorned  with  inlaid  marbles  and  pre- 
ciou%  stones;  it  once  hod  an  outer 
Case  of  solid  silver,  embellished  with 
Bassi  Rilievi:  but,  in  1798,  this  Case 
was  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  converted  into  mo- 
ney. The  Steps  leading  up  to  the 
altar  are  composed  of  flowered  Oriental 
alabaster,  nero  antico,  and  amethysts; 
and  under  it  is  the  Soccorpo.  The 
Stalls  of  the  Choir  are  decorated  with 
exquisite  carve-work  of  walnut- wood, 
formed  into  minute  Intagli,  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi, and  small  recumbent  Statues  of 
children,  all  in  different  positions. 
Fronting  the  Choir  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Church,  is  a  picture  by  Luca 
Giordano,  representing  the  consecra- 
tion of  this  splendid  Edifice  by  Pope 
Alexander  II,  in  1071.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  picture  is  excellent,  and  the 
execution  appears  to  have  been  equally 
fine ;  but  some  of  the  colours  are 
nearly  obliterated  by  damp.  The 
celling  of  the  middle  nave  was  likewise 
painted  by  Giordano,  and  represents 
the  miracles  of  S.  Benedict,  the  mo- 
nastic Virtues  (placed  in  the  trian- 
gles), and  Portraits  of  twenty  distin. 
guished  Benedictines  on  the  sides  of 
the  windows.  Giordano  has  inscribed 
his  name  under  one  of  these  paintings ; 
probably  because  he  deemed  them  his 
best  works.  The  Cupola  was  ori- 
ginally painted  by  Corenzio,  and  re- 
presented the  death  of  S.  Benedict, 
and  bis  ascent  to  Heaven:  but  as 
time  and  humidity  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed this  work,  its  place  has  been 
supplied  by  a  modern  painting.  The 
Chapel  of  S  Gregorio  the  Great  con- 
tains a  good  picture  by  Marco  Mazza- 
roppi,  of  San  Germano.  The  Chapel  of 
Charlemagne  contains  a  good  picture, 
by  Francesco  ia  Mura.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  well  painted  by 


Luca  Giordano.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Jobn 
Baptist,  who  is  considered  as  the  p»> 
tron  of  the  Benedictines,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Bie- 
deemer,  by  Solimene,  and  two  fine 
works  by  Conca.  The  Croas-aisle  is 
embellished  with  the  sumptuous  T<Hnb 
of  Pietro  de*  Medici,  brother  of  Leo 
X,  and  that  of  Vido  Feramosca,  Baron 
of Mignano.  TheSa^ris^  is  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  with  a  Ceiling  painted- 
by  Conca,  and  an  elegant  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  Walnut-tree  Presses-  on 
each  side  of  the  apartment  are  embel- 
lished with  exquisite  carve-work,  re- 
presenting Statues,  Bassi  Rilievi,  &c. ; 
and  the  Piresses  are  stored  with  a  rich 
collection  of  Church-plate*and  Relics. 
A  very  fine  Organ  by  Catarinoszi, 
completes  the  treasures  of  this  Churdi. 
Tlie  conventual  Library  is  spacious 
and  well  lighted ;  and  furnished  with 
Walnut-tree  Presses,  handsomely  or- 
namented with  carve-work.  This  Li- 
brary was  the  repository  of  knowledge 
at  a  period  when  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism pervaded  Europe;  and  the 
potency  of  its  Abbots  enabled  them  to 
retain  and  preserve,  during  these  dark 
ages,  the  archives  of  the  Abbey  and 
other  manuscripts,  in  number  eight 
hundred,  all  of  which  are  deemed  in- 
estimable. Here,  according  to  report, 
are  an  hundred  and  forty  sermons,  by 
S.  Augustine,  together  with  various 
other  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church;  several  Manuscripts  in  the 
Gothic  and  Lombard  character ;  a 
Codex  evidently  written  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne;  because  the 
words  are  not  separated  by  spaces  be- 
tween them  ;  (for  he  directed  tliat  no 
manuscript  should  meet  the  public  eye 
without  having  a  space  between  all 
the  words ;)  Prayers  addressed  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  >  and  penitential  psalms, 
illuminated  with  Miniatures,  bearing 
the  name  of  B.  F.  de  Sandalio,  and 
dated  "MCCCCLXIX  Oct.  Jan. ;" 
a  Manuscript  with  illuminations  re- 
presenting Birds,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Giuseppe  Soavi  d*Ascoli, 
1686;  a  Homer  supposed  to  have 
been  edited  by  Eustathius;  a  Dante 
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of  the  thirteenUi  century,  with  notes 
and  variations ;  a  Virgil  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  marginal  notes; 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  art  of  printing,  tc^ther  with  n 
large  collection  of  printed  scientific 
worics  in  various  languages.  Portraits 
of  Dante,  S.  Francesco,  and  S.  Do- 
menico,  and  a  SetUa  BalneaHa  of  rosso 
antico,  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
Liris,  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  one 
of  the  apartments  where  the  archives 
are  kept  Several  Inscriptions,  found 
at  Casinunh  beside  that  already  named, 
may  be  seen  in  this  Abbey,  which 
owes  many  of  its  most  precious  mate- 
rials  to  the  ruins  of  C(umum,  whence 
they  were  brought,  with  excessive  la- 
bour, up  the  mountain. 

The  fraternity  of  Monte  Casino 
consists,  at  present,  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons ;  who  receive  Tra- 
vellers of  the  male  sex  with  great  hos- 
pitality, for  as  long  a  time  as  they  may 
like  to  remain. 

The  interior  of  the  Abbey  was 
formerly  embellished  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  fine  pictures;  but  now 
they  are  all  removed  to  the  Studii  at 
Naples ;  and  consequently  the  Church, 
Sacristy,  and  Library,  alone  merit  par- 
ticular notice.  The  time  occupied  in 
descending  from  Monte  Casino  on 
foot  is  about  an  hour. 

From  San.Germano  the  high  road 
proceeds  through  a  most  beautiful  and 
richly  wooded  country,  abounding 
with  magnificent  oaks,  to  the  Inn  of 
the  Mel  fa,  ten  miles  in  distance. 
This  Inn  (recently  and  handsomely 
built)  is  capacious,  well  situated,  and 
provided  with  a  large  and  pleasant 
garden,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  Melfis,  now  called 
the  Melfa.  A  fine  Bridge  has  been 
lately  thrown  over  this  torrent,  and 
is  crossed  by  Travellers  immediately 
after  they  leave  the  Inn,  on  their  way 
to  Arce  and  Ceprano.  To  the  latter 
Town,  which  belongs  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical State,  and  where  there  is  a 
Frontier  Custom-house,  the  distance 
from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa  cannot  ex- 


ceed six  or  seven  miles.  The  high 
road  to  Rome  turns,  to  the  left  beyond 
Arce,  near  a  spot  called  Fontanelle; 
where  the  Via  Latina  directs  its  course 
to  Aquino :  but  Travellers  who  enjoy 
fine  scenery,  and  wish  to  visit  the  re* 
mains  of  ancient  cities,  usually  deviate 
from  the  direct  road,  by  going  to  Ar« 
pino,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from 
the  Inn  of  the  Melfa;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Isola  di  Sora,  to  see  the  Falls 
of  the  Liris :  and  from  Isola  returning, 
by  a  lower  road,  to  Arce,  and  thence 
going  to  Ceprano. 

Four  miles  from  the  Inn  (Mf  the  Mel- 
fa Travellers  are  presented  with  the 
sight  of  Arce  and  Rocca  d*  Arce ;  the 
first  placed  on  the  side  of  a  loffy  and 
barren  mountain,  the  second  on  its 
summit.  This  last,  a  picturesque 
ancient  Fortress,  probably  the  Citadel 
of  Arce,  is  encompassed  with  gigantic 
walls,  which,  during  former  agca^ 
must  have  rendered  it  unassailable 
Arce,  anciently  denominated  Jlrx,  is 
a  very  ancient  Volscian  Town,  where 
several  remains  interesting  to  antiqua- 
ries, may  still  be  found.  Its  walls, 
viewed  from  the  high  road  near  which 
it  stands,  appear  to  be  polygonal ;  but 
the  Author  of  this  work  unfortunately 
had  not  time  to  examine  them.  On 
the  right,  a  little  way  beyond  Arce,  is 
a  lof^  and  beautiful  hill,  on  which, 
near  a  spot  now  called  Fontanabona, 
Quintus  Cicero,  as  we  learn  from 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  his  brotho^ 
had  a  Villa.  It  was  called  Arctmumf 
from  being  situated  near  Arx ;  and 
some  vestiges  of  its  buildings  yet  re- 
main. Beyond  this  spot  the  road 
gradually  ascends  a  bold  ridge  of  the 
Apennine,  amidst  magnificent  woods, 
and  Volscian  Fortresses  placed  on  the 
pinnacles  of  stately  mountains,  and 
displaying  picturesque  and  gigantic 
ruins  of  colossal  Walls,  and  Citadeb 
once  impregnable ;  till  at  length  it 
reaches  the  entrance  to  Arpino ;  which 
Town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of 
two  hills,  and  claims  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  two 
highly  distinguished  Romans,  Ouu* 
r  ¥  2 
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Marius,  and  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
It  seems,  however,  more  probable, 
judging  from  tbe  works  of  die  latter, 
that  he  was  bom  in  an  Islet  formed 
by  the  river  Flbrenus,  and  the  property 
and  residence  of  his  ancestors.  This 
Islet,  now  called  San  Domenico  Abate, 
from  a  Monastery  and  Church  dedicated 
to  San  Domenico,  which  stand  there, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  spot 
where  the  scene  of  the  great  Orator's 
dialogues  with  Atticus  and  Quintus 
Cicero,  on  Legislation,  is  laid.  A 
contiguous  Islet,  called  Carnello, 
likewise  claims  the  honour  of  being 
tlie  birth-place  of  Cicero. 

Arfrinum,  now   Arpino,  and  once 
a   Volscian    city,    was  conquered  by 
the  Saranites ;  but  having  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Romans,  it  became 
a  Municipium ;  and  its  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  Tribe.    The 
rude  and  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
customs   of  Arjnnum    is    frequently 
mentioned   in    Cicero*s   letters;    and 
that  part  of  the  Town  called  Civita 
-Vecchia,  contains  an  ancient  Cistern, 
foundations  of  Walls,  and  three  sub- 
terraneous Arches,  .called  by  the  in- 
habitants, "  I  muri  di    Cece;**    and 
probably  the  ruins    of   the  paternal 
mansion  of  the  Ciceros,  which  devolved 
by  inheritance  on  Quintus,  brother  of 
the  orator.     This  part  of  the  Town 
.likewise  contains  vestiges  of  a  Street, 
supposed  to  be  the  Via  GrcBca,  men- 
.tioned  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother,  and  still  retaining  wheel- 
tracks  of  ancient  carriages :  its  pave- 
ment consists  of  irregular  flags,  like 
those    seen    in    the    Via  jipj)ia,   but 
smaller.     On  the  right  of  the  modern 
entrance  to  Civita  Vecchia  is  a  Point- 
ed Arch,  supposed  to  have   been   a 
Gateway  of  the  ancient  Town;  and 
consisting  of  eleven   colossal   stones 
laid   on  each  other  without  cement,* 
and  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  gate  of  Tirynthus  in 
Greece,  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
his    Travels    through    that    country. 
The  Signora   Marianna  Dionigi,  in 
'ber  ^  Viaggi  nel  Lazio,"  has  given 


an  engraving  of  this  Arch,  called  by 
ber    *<  La  Porta  acuminata  di  Civita 
Vecchia  in  Arpino.**     The  Walls  of 
Arpinunh  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, are  perfect,  and  constructed  with 
the  same  huge  stones  as  tbe   Gate. 
These  stones,  generally  speaking,  may 
be  called  oblong,  or  square,  with  some 
of  their  comers  rounded  off,  probably 
by  time.     Tliey  are  fixed  flrmly  on 
each   other  by  their    own    immense 
weight,  without  being  cemented ;  and 
form  a  well-built  and  lofty  fortifica- 
tion   six    or    eight   feet    thick,    and 
strengtliened    at    intervals     by    low 
Towers ;   some   of  which,    however, 
especially  those  in  tlie    Citadel,    are 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Walls ; 
and  appear  to  be  Roman  work  added 
to,    in  the    middle    ages.       Roman- 
elli  conjectures  that  these  Walls  are 
of  Oscan  origin  ;  but  it  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
Strabo,  that  the  Oscans  usually  dwdt 
in  villages,  and  built.no  towns  en- 
closed by  walls :  it  seems,  therefore, 
more  probable  that  the  Walls  in  ques- 
tion, and  those  of  the  whole  line  of 
Volscian  Fortresses  on  this  route,  were 
erected  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who 
(as  likewise  already  mentioned)   mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  the   Adriatic 
about  an  hundred  years  before    the 
Trojan    war,    and    gradually  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  ancient 
Italy :  and  what  strengthens  this  (re- 
lief is  the  resemblance  between    the 
still  existing  walls  of  several  ancient 
cities  of  Greece,  and  those  of  Arjn- 
num,  Alatriurrh  Anemia,  Atina,  and 
Arx:    added  to  which,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Alatrium,  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  so  masterly  a  style  that 
they  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  these 
Tyrrheni ,  whose  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture was  such  that  they  were  selected 
by   tbe    Athenians   to    construct   the 
walls  of  their  Acropolis.     The   cos- 
tumes likewise  of  the  peasants  in  this 
neighbourhood,    and    especially    the 
boots  of  the  men,  precisely  resemble 
those  described  by  Homer  as  being 
worn  by  the  Greeks.     The  natives  of 
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ArpinOi  however,  trace  their  origin 
from  a  deified  Hero ;  gravely  assert- 
ing that  they  are  descended  from 
Saturn,  and  that  their  Walls  were 
erected  by  Giants :  and  really  it  seems 
as  if  gigantic  hands  alone  could  have 
lifted  such  huge  blocks  of  an  extremely 
ponderous  material,  and  then  fixed 
them  scientifically  one  upon  another, 
so  as  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
bid  fair  to  last  to  eternity. 

Remains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca, 
stupendous  with  respect  to  masonry, 
may  be  seen  near  the  Porta  dell*  Ar- 
co ;  contiguous  to  which  are  some 
colossal  stones,  placed  like  the  opus 
incertum  of  Vitruvius,  and  called  by 
the  Arpinates  the  monument  of  their 
renowned  Progenitor  Saturnus.  The 
other  four  Volscian  Fortresses,  aU 
ready  mentioned,  equally  claim  Satur. 
nus,  as  their  first  sovereign;  and  it 
does  not  appear  unlikely  that  a  mar- 
tial  chief,  so  denominated,  might, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
the  Pelasgi,  have  possessed  himself 
of  the  Fortresses  in  question ;  and,  if 
he  governed  his  followers  equitably,  it 
seems  probable  that  they,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  remote  ages,  might 
have  deified  him  after  his  death. 

On  the  site  of  the  Church  of  S*. 
Maria  di  Civita  at  Arpino  was  found 
an  Inscription  denoting,  that  a  Tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Mercurius  Lanarius 
once  stood  on  this  spot;  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
great  woollen  manufactory  carried  on 
at  the  present  moment  in  Arpino,  to 
the  very  considerable  pecuniary  benefit 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  is  of  re- 
mote origin.  The  Inscription  alluded 
to  runs  thus  :  — 

tem  FLVM  SAcao 

pat  Rl  MERCVKIO  LAN  aHo. 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  Hill  stands 
the  Church  of  San  Michele :  which 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an- 
other Volscian  Temple,  probably  con- 
secrated to  the  Muses,  because  remains 
of  nine  small  niches  may  be  traced  in 

{m)  Atina  is  twelve  miles  firom  liola  di 


the  ancient  part  of  the  building.  On 
the  opposite  Hill,  called  Civita  Fal- 
conaria,  are  ruins  of  a  large  palace 
denominated  the  Castello,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged,  in  modem 
times,  to  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples;, 
but,  at  a  more  early  period,  the 
ground  is  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  habitation  of  Marius.  Plu<% 
tarch,  however,  mentions  that  Marius, 
during  his  youthful  days,  resided  at 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinunif  and  called  CirrfuBatof, 

In  this  neighbourhood  likewise  stood 
Atina^,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Italy ;  so  ancient,  if  we  may  credit 
Virgil,  that  it  was  a  place  of  import- 
ance during  the  Trojan  war :  and  its 
strong  position,    among    the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Apennine,  is  noticed 
by  Silius  Italicus.    After  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Samnites,  like  most 
of  the  Fortresses  iu  this  district,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  440 ; 
and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  sub- 
sequently became  a  large,  populous,^ 
and  distinguished  Praefectura.     Fron- 
tinus  says  it  was  colonised  during  tlie 
reign  of  Nero ;  and  an  old  Inscription 
gives  it  the  title  of  Municipium.   The 
ancient  City,  which  claimed  Saturnus 
as  its  founder,  is  destroyed ;  but  the 
modem  Town  occupies  a  part  of  its 
site;  and   stands  on  a  commanding 
eminence  near  the  source  o{  the  Melfa. 
The  ancient  Citadel  is  reported  to  hare 
been  peculiarly  strong.      The  Amphi- 
theatre, a  noble  edifice,  stood   on  a 
hill  now  called  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Stefa- 
no  ;  and  a  most  interesting  Fragment 
of  the  ancient  Walls  is  still  discover- 
able, and  proves  them  to  have  been 
constructed  with  colossal   masses  of 
smooth  stone  beautifully  joined  toge- 
ther without   cement,  and  in   shape 
much  less  irregular  than  those  which 
form  the  walls  of  Arjrinum.     On  the 
right  of  the  Town  are  remains  of  a 
Roman    Edifice,  commonly  called  a 
Triumphal  Arch,    though   according 
to  some  opinions  it  was  a  Sepulchre. 

The  Tyrian  purple  costume  of  the 

Sora ;  and  Alatri  about  the  same  distance. 
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female  peennts  oiAtina  merits  notice, 
it  being  perfiectly  Qredan  and  very 
elegant. 

From  Arpino  a  mule-track  leads 
down  to  Isola  di  Sora;  where  the 
fiills  of  the  Liris  are  well  worth  ^isit. 
ing.  The  path,  though  stony,  is  safe, 
either  for  horses  or  mules:  but  the 
difficulty  of  (Staining  tolerable  sad- 
dles at  Arpino  usually  compels  Tra- 
vellers to  walk  down ;  and  a  full  hour 
should  be  allowed  for  this  walk ;  not 
on  account  of  the  distance,  but  the 
roughness  of  the  way. 

rnie  Island  called  Isola  di  Sora  con- 
tains a  flourishing  Village,  entered  by 
means  of  two  Bridges  thrown  over  the 
Liris ;  on  the  right  of  the  first  is  a  fine 
Fall  of  that  river,  which  rushes  down  a 
perpendicular  rock,  eighty  feet  high ; 
and  on  the  right  of  the  second  is  an- 
other  Fall  of  the  same  river,  which  is 
precipitated  down  a  broken  inclined 
plane,  in  length  five  hundred  feet,  and 
presenting  a  beautiful  union  of  cata^ 
net  and  cascade.     Brilliant  rainbows 
adorn  these  Falls,  whenever  they  are 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun ;  and  near  the  last-named  fall  is  a 
large  paper-mill,  the  water  rushing 
from  which  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.    Adjoining  to  this  mill  are 
some  pretty  fields  leading  to  the  Cas- 
catelle,  or  lesser  Falls  of  the  Liris, 
five  or  six  in  number ;  and  owing  to 
the  trees,  shrubs,  and   very  curious 
petrifactions  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, extremely  picturesque  and 
interesting.     The  waters  of  the  Liris 
are  sulphureous,  and  appear  to  pos- 
sess the    same  petrifying  powers  as 
those  of  the  Silarus  which  flows  near 
Paestum.     The  Liris  rises  near  the 
Fucine  Lake,  and  receives,  not  far 
from  Sora,  the  abundant  and  lucid 
waters  of  the  Fibrenus,  a  stream,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  so  cold  as  to 
numb  the  human  hand  if  plunged  into 
it  for  a  few  seconds  only.     This  rapid 
river,  which   surrounds   the   Arpine 

Ot)  From  the  paper-mill  to  the  Arpine  Villa 
is  one  mile. 
(aX  According  to  some  computations  the 


Villa  of  Cicero,  is  now  denominated 
II  flume  delta  Poste ;  and  a  ferry  near 
the  Cascatelle  of  the  Liris  leads  to  the 
Islet  of  San  DomeDioo  Abate,  and 
likewise  to  the  Isola  di  Camella, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
CScero.  The  Convent  dedicated  to 
San  Domenico,  and  erected  on  the 
first-named  Islet,  a.  d«  108O,  occupies 
the  site,  and  was  boiU  with  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Arpine  Villa.  Frag- 
ments of  oput  retkulatumt  columns, 
bases,  capitals,  &c.  are  scattered 
round  the  Convent,  or  immured  in  its 
walls;  and  show  that  the  Doric  Order 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Villa.  On  the 
adjacent  Islet  of  Camella  stands  a 
picturesque  and  very  ancient  Tower, 
mantled  widi  ivy,  and  called  La  Torre 
di  Cicerone ;  and  beyond  ttrase  Cice- 
ronian Isles  is  an  ancient  Roman 
Bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Father  of  Cicero,  and  originally 
consbting  of  three  arches,  though  one 
alone  remains  visible.  '^ 

Sora,  a  Town  which  preserves  its 
ancient  name,  lies  about  two  miles 
fh>m  Isola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris:  it  was  taken  from  the  Volsd 
by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  Colony 
thither,  a.  u.  c.  452.  The  Sorani, 
however,  revolted  in  favour  of  the 
Samnites,  after  having  put  to  the 
sword  the  Roman  Settlers;  but  the 
Samnites  were  subsequently  expelled, 
and  Sora  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  Lake  of  Fuscino, 
anciently  Lacus  Fudnus,  is,  according 
to  report,  only  twelve  miles  from  Sora: 
but  the  road  does  not  appear  to  be 
practicable  for  carriages.  This  Lake, 
situated  in  a  district  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Marsi,  is  above  forty 
miles  in  circumference;  though  it 
nowhere  exceeds  twenty  fathoms  in 
depth."  Strabo,  however,  compares  it 
to  an  inland  sea.  The  small  river 
Pitonius,  now  called  the  Giovenco, 
flowed  into  it  on  the  north-east  side, 
and  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters  (the 

Fucine  Lake  is  not  more,  on  an  average,  than 
twelve  or,  at  the  utmost,  thirteen  feet  deep. 
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coldest  in  Italy)  with  those  of  the 
Lake.  This  river  is  supposed  to  have 
emerged  by  a  subterranean  channel 
near  Tibur;  and  became,  under  the 
appellation  of  Aqua  Marciat  the  purest 
water,  except  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which 
Rome  received  from  her  numerous 
aqueducts.  As  the  Fudne  Lake  was 
liable  to  overflow  and  inundate 
the  surrounding  land,  Julius  Caesar 
had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its 
waters ;  but  death  frustrated  his  bene- 
volent design,  which  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
who,  after  continual  labour  of  eleven 
years,  during  which  period  thirty 
thousand  men  were  constantly  em- 
ployed, succeeded  in  cutting  a  subter- 
ranean canal,  three  miles  long,  through 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  from  the  Lake 
to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  To  com- 
municate light  and  air  to  the  work- 
men, shafts  were  sunk  with  incredible 
toil ;  some  being  perpendicular,  others 
inclining  horizontally.  Of  these  a 
considerable  number  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  one  of  which  is  five  hundred 
palmi  deep  and  twenty  in  width. 
Among  the  inclined  cuniculi  nearest 
the  Lake,  one  is  about  an  hundred 
palmi  in  depth  and  thirty  in  width; 
another,  perpendicular  and  conti- 
guous, is  three  hundred  palmi  deep, 
by  fifteen  wide ;  and  a  fourth,  near  the 
exit  of  the  Emissario  toward  the  Liris, 
is  four  hundred  palmi  in  depth,  and 
fifteen  in  width.  On  the  completion 
of  this  great  work  a  splendid  but  san- 
guinary show,  a  real  Naumachia,  was 
exhibited  on  the  Lake,  in  presence  of 
Claudius  and  Agrippina ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Emperor,  by  entreaties 
and  menaces,  urged  the  numerous 
combatants  who  manned  large  galleys, 
to  give  him  the  cruel  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them  sacrifice  their  lives  in  sport. 
It  is  likewise  recorded  tliat  a  superb 
banquet  was  prepared  for  him  and  his 
Consort  close  to  the  Emissario:  but 
no  sooner  were  the  sluices  opened 
than  the  imperial  guests  fled  precipi- 
tately, panic-struck  by  the  noise  of 
the  air  and  the  convulsion  of  the  «artb, 


occasioned  by  the  sudden  intrcmiission 
of  so  immense  a  weight  of  water  into 
so  confined  a  space.  Adrian  after- 
wards repaired  this  work  of  Claudius ; 
and  the  Roman  Rulers  of  the  present 
day  are  following  his  example. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  are 
those  of  Alba  Fucentia,  which  became 
a  Roman  Colony  a.  n.  c.  450 ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  strong  and  se- 
cluded situation,  was  selected  by  the 
Roman  Senate  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  captives  of  rank,  and  likewise  for 
notorious  offenders.  Syphax  was  im- 
prisoned here,  as  were  Perseus,  King 
of  Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander. 
The  ruins  of  Atbaf  which  are  consider- 
able, may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  modem  town,  and  not 
far  from  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Lake.  Antinum,  a  municipal  city 
of  the  Marsi,  likewise  stood  in  this 
vicinity ;  and  its  walls,  built  with 
massive  blocks  of  stone,  are  still  dis^ 
coverable. 

From  Isola  di  Sora  Travellers 
usually  go  by  the  lower  road  back  to 
Arce ;  in  order  to  proceed  thence  to 
Ceprano,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Roman  State.  The  Via  Latina  was 
originally  carried  to  Aquinum,  now 
Aquino;  which,  though  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  modem  road  to  Ceprano, 
is  so  little  out  of  the  way  that  it  may 
be  visited  by  Travellers  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  without  much  incon- 
venience. Aquinum  is  described  by 
Strabo  and  Silius  Italicus  as  a  large 
city;  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
Municipium.  It  became  a  Roman 
Colony  about  the  time  of  the  Triunf- 
viri ;  and  is  further  distinguished  at 
having  been  the  birth-  place  of  Juvenal. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  Aquinufn  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
modern  town.  In  the  latter  is  a  dis* 
mantled' Church,  the  exterior  of  which 
presents  architectural  ornaments  much 
too  well  executed  to  have  been  the 
production  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
this  Church  was  built;  and  within  the 
edifice  are  ancient  Bassi  Rilievi,  Sar* 
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cophagi,  uted  as  coflSns  by  the  primi- 
tive  Christians,  and  large  square  pieces 
of  travertine  with  apertures  on  their 
surface,  resembling  the  measures  of 
capacity  found  at  Pompeii.     Ancient 
Inscriptions  indicate  that  this  Church 
was  either  built  n«ar,  or  on,  the  found- 
ations of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules.   A  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient sepulchres,  some  formed   with 
▼ery   large  and  massive  tiles,  others 
with  stone,  have  been  found  in  this 
vicinity;  as  have  skeletons,  ancient 
armour,    and    coins.     Beyond     the 
Church  is  a  splendid  Roman  Arch- 
way,  ornamented  with  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  forty  palmi  in 
height  by  si  i  teen  in  width.     Farther 
on,  is  part  of  the   Via  Latina  in  ex- 
cellent   condition ;   a   small    Chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Tommaso,  son  of  the 
Conte  Landulfo  of  Aquino ;  and  an 
ancient  Gate  of  the  City,  nearly  per- 
fect, and  resembling  in  its  form  and 
construction  the  gates  of    Pompeii. 
It  is  composed  of  square  blocks  of  tra- 
vertino :  to  the  solidity  of  which  stone, 
found  in  contiguous  quarries,  the  du- 
rability of  the  Gate  may  be  ascribed. 
On  each  side  of  this  Gate  are  remains 
of  the  Walls  of  Aquinum,  composed 
of  the  same  sort  of  quadrilateral  stones 
as  the  Gate,  fixed  one  upon  another 
without  being  cemented  by  any  thing 
but   their  own    ponderosity.     These 
Walls,  four  miles  in  circumference, 
appear   to  have   been   fortified   with 
square   Towers  and  a    Ditch,  which 
encompassed   the  fortification;    pro- 
bably because  this  City  was  placed  in 
an  open  plain.     The  next  object  of 
interest,  beyond  the  Gate,  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Diana,  a  massive  ruin,  built 
with  travertino.     Part  of  its  Cella  re- 
mains, and  one  of  its  Walls  is  forty, 
eight  palmi  in  height.     Juvenal  men- 
tions this  Temple :   near  which  are 
vestiges  of  a  Theatre  constructed  with 
reticulated    brick-work,    and  almost 
buried  in  the  earth ;  but,  if  it  were 
excavated,  there  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  might  yield  a  rich  harvest  to 
aptiquaries.     On  the  northern  side  of 


^qwmum  is  the  Temple  of  Cere*  El- 
vtRa,  likewise  mentioned  by  Juvenal ; 
and  which,  though  reduced  to  ruins, 
is  a  strikingly  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture: and  a  Fragment  of  one  of 
its  Walls  attracts  universal  admiration 
on  account  of  its  solidity.  The  Cella 
appears  to  have  been  approached  by 
several  steps;  and  before  it  was  a 
Portico,  fifty  palmi  long  by  thirty-five 
wide.  Six  fluted  columns,  fragments 
of  which  are  buried  in  the  adjacent 
ground,  supported  this  Portico,  and 
were  four  palmi  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  Temple,  after  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  was  converted  into  a 
church,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Peter. 
The  western  part  of  the  City  had  an- 
other  Gate,  now  destroyed,  through 
which  the  Via  Latina  passed  on  its 
way  to  FregelUe  s  and  eastward  of 
this  spot  are  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Aquinumj  now  transformed  into 
gardens;  but  vestiges  of  the  [Edifice 
may,  nevertheless,  be  discovered. 

Ceprano,  already  mentioned,  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
FregelUe,  judging  from  Strabo,  who 
describes  that  town  as  being  near  the 
Liris,  and  close  to  the  Via  Latina^ 
one  of  the  Stations  on  which  road  was 
denominated  Fregellanum>  Ceprano 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ; 
and  is  entered  from  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  that 
river ;  it  likewise  borders  on  the  Via 
Latina.  FregelloB,  the  Capital  of  a  con- 
siderable district,  which  belonged  first 
to  the  Sidlcini,  and  successively  .to 
the  Volsci  and  the  Samnites,  was  at 
length  conquered  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  427,  and  after- 
wards captured  by  Pyrrhus,  when 
advancing  against  Rome :  it  likewise 
sufiTered  from  the  ravages  of  Hanni. 
bal's  troops,  but  survived  these  dis* 
asters,  and  became  so  prosperous  and 
arrogant  that  it  rebelled  against  the 
Romans,  and  was  consequently  be- 
sieged by  L.  Opimius,  taken,  and 
nearly  destroyed.  Ceprano  contains 
nothing  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  Traveller,  except  a  public  Lava* 
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tore,  shaded  by  willows,  and  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Tlie  only  Inn 
now  belonging  to  this  Village  is  a 
dirty  wine-bouse,  where  persons  who 
bring  their  own  dinner  inay  have  it 
cooked  ;  but  a  good  Inn  b  building. 

From  Ceprano  to  Frosinone  the 
distance  is  twelve  miles,  and  the 
country  beautiful.  Froanone  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Frudnot 
a  large  and  powerful  Latian  city 
placed  on  the  Via  LaUna,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  base 
is  washed  by  the  river  Cosa.  Frusino 
was  deprived  by  Rome  of  its  terri- 
tories for  having  incited  the  Hernici 
to  war,  A.  u.  c.  450  :  but  it  is  named 
by  Frontinus  among  the  Colonies, 
and  by  Festus  among  the  Praefecturae. 
The  ascent  to  this  magnificently  situ- 
ated town  is  long  and  steep,  especially 
on  the  side  nearest  to  Ceprapo;  but 
oxen  are  always  kept  in  readiness  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  carriages  of 
Travellers.  Remains  of  the  ancient 
Walls  may  be  found,  interspersed 
with  those  which  now  encircle  the 
town.  The  best  Hotel  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  and  near  the  river ; 
it  has  been  recently  built,  and  one 
wing  of  the  house  still  continues  un- 
finished ;  the  accomodations,  however, 
are  at  present  very  tolerable,  and  when 
this  Inn  is  completed  it  will  be  a 
good  one. 

Four  miles  beyond  Frosinone,  in 
the  way  to  Ferentino,  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent road,  on  tlie  right,  leads  to 
Alatri ;  which  is  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  Frosinone,  and  about  eight 
from  Ferentino;  and  persons  who 
wish  to  see  the  most  perfect  and  stu- 
pendous remains  of  a  Pelasgic  For- 
tress now  existing  in  Italy,  might 
hire  a  light  carriage  at  Frosinone, 
visit  this  Fortress,  the  Acropolis  of 
Alatri,  and  proceed  thence  to  Feren- 
tino, which  stands  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome.  The  land  between  Frosinone 
and  Alatri  is  well  cultivated,  the 
views  are  beautiful,  and  the  mul- 
titudes of  neat  little  huts  lately 
erected  for  the  peasants  occupied  in 


tilling  a  considerable  number  of  new-- 
made olive  gardens  and  vineyards,, 
announce  the  prosperity  of  this  moun-- 
tainous  district.  The  road  winds 
through  a  luxuriant  vale,  till  it 
ascends  the  steep  and  lofty  eminence 
on  which  stands  Alatri,  anciently 
Alatrium,  placed  in  a  romantic  and 
commanding  situation,  and  defended 
by  walls  more  gigantic  and  a[^pa^ 
rently  more  ancient  than  any  of  those 
hitherto  d^cribed :  tliis  Town,  there- 
fore, has  a  just  title  to  the  name  it 
bears,  that  of  a  Saturnian  fortress. 
Plautus  mentions  it  in  his  comedy  of 
the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
**  A\arptov.*^  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten "  AAcrptov.**  Cicero  calls  it  a 
Muniiripium;  and  Frontinus  describes 
it  as  a  Colony.  Its  Acropolis  crowns- 
the  lofty  mountain  on  the  slope  of 
which  stands  the  Town,  encompassed 
by  remains  of  Walls  two  miles  in 
extent,  and  constructed  with  blocka 
of  calcareous  stones,  astonishingly- 
large,  firmly  united  by  their  immense, 
weight  alone,  and  in  shape  oblong  or 
polygonal.  On  three  of  these  stonesr 
are  three  rudely  sculptured  Bassi 
Rilievi :  one  represents  a  youth  with 
a  vase  on  his  bead  ;  another  was  pro-, 
bably  meant  to  personify  the  protect- 
ing deity  of  Matrium  ;  and  the  third, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Pelasgic 
Wall  within  the  Porta  Bellona,  now 
Porta  San  Pietro,  particularly  merits 
notice,  because  it  is  wrought  in  one 
of  tlie  gigantic  stones  which  compose 
the  wall,  and  evidently  coeval  with  it. 
On  the  long  ascent  to  the  Town  the 
Porta  San  Pietro  presents  itself;  and. 
at  this  Gate  Travellers  usually  get 
out  of  their  carriages,  in  order  to 
walk  up  to  the  Acropolis ;  the  road 
thither  not  being  carrozzabile.  The 
Tower  on  the  left  of  the  Porta  San 
Pietro  bears  the  stamp  of  the  dark 
ages;  but  the  Porta  San  Pietro  and 
other  Gates  of  the  7  own  are  ancient. 
The  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  quadrilateral  shape.  It  was  en- 
compassed by  double  Walls,  calcu- 
lated,  on  account  of  their  colossal 
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are  united,  infinitely  turpait  the  wells 
of  the  Town. 

A  few  nulee  distant  from  Feren> 
tino,  and  within  sight  of  the  high 
road,  is  a  Line  of  Ruins,  probablythe 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed water  to  the  ancient  City  of 
Anagniai  for  on  a  hill,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  these  Ruins,  stands  the 
modem  Town  of  Agnani,  below 
which  is  a  'semicircular  Pile,  called, 
by  the  natives,  a  Theatre  built  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  though  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  Piscinn  :  it  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town,  ad- 
joining  to  a  Place  called  Villamagna.' 
Agnagnia  arrogates  to  itself  the 
honour  of  having  been  a  Satumian 
Fortress,  encompassed  by  polygonal 
Walls ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ficult now  to  discover  any  remains. 
This  City,  once  the  Capital  of  the 
Hemic!,  a  people  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Oscan  origin,  possessed  a  fer- 
tile territory  ;  and  is  called  by  Cicero, 
who  bad  a  farm  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Munidjnum  omatissimum.  It  was 
colonised  by  Drusus  ;  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Ferentino,  and  two  or  three 
from  the  high  road,  which  passes 
through  a  barren  plain  interspersed 
with  dismantled  Castles  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  Roman  Watch-towers,  one 
of  which  is  nearly  perfect,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  decaying  Fortress. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Valmontone, 
however,  rich  pasturages,  magnificent 
woods,  and  superb  avenues  of  urn- 
bragcous  forest-trees,  present  them- 
selves to  view ;  and  that  Town,  a 
strong  Fortress  of  the  dark  period 
when  it  was  erected,  looks  handsome 
from  the  high  road,  which  passes  on 
the  outside  of  its  walls :  but  the  in- 
terior of  tlie  place  does  not  correspond 

(p)  From  the  Station  on  the  Via  Latino 
anciently  called  OontpUum  Anagninum^  and 
now  Villamagna,  an  ancient  road  went 
straight  to  Pretneste  :  thU  road  still  exists ; 
and  if  it  be  passable  for  carriiures.  Travellers 
might  drive  to  Anagni  f^om  Ferentino^  and 
f^om  Anagni  by  Palestrina  to  Home.  This 
deviation  horn  the  Via  Latfna  would,  how. 
ever,  considerably  increue  the  distance. 


with  its  exterior  appeanmce.^  On 
the  outside  of  the  Town  stands  a. 
large  Inn,  provided  with  stables  and 
a  good  remise;  but  dirty,  comf<Nt- 
leas,  and  very  cold  during  winter: 
it  possesses,  however,  a  spacious  eat- 
ing-room with  an  immense  hearth, 
and  likewise  two  bed-diambers,  which 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  ren- 
dered habitable.'  Valmontone,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  belonged  to  the 
Conti  family,  who  were  lords  of  the 
surrounding  district :  now  it  contains 
a  handsome  but  unfumished  palace, 
magnificently  situated,  and  belonging 
to  Prince  Doria. 

From  Ferentino  to  Valmontone. 
the  distance  is  nineteen  miles ;  and; 
from  Valmontone  to  Rome  twenty- 
five.  The  road  beyond  Valmontone 
traverses  the  hamlet  of  Lugnano,  (the 
ancient  Longianumt  and  the  site  of  a 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  Roman 
Consul  Lucretius,  and  the  united 
forces  of  the  iGqui  and  Volsci,)  thence 
proceeding  to  the  ancient  Station  tut. 
Pictas  s  where  it  communicates  with 
the  Via  Labicana,  which  road  led 
from  the  Esquiline  Gate  to  LaJbicum, 
now  the  Village  of  Colonna.  Under 
this  Village  the  Via  Labicana  passes ; 
thence  directing  its  course,  by  the 
LactLS  RegilluSt  to  Rome,  and  enter- 
ing that  City  at  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
The  country  between  Valmontone 
and  Colonna  is  delightful ;  and  pre- 
sents a  distant  view  of  Palestrina : 
from  Colonna  to  Rome  the  scenery  is 
uninteresting. 

The  Via  labicana  wants  repair  ; 
especially  on  the  ascent  and  descent 
near  Colonna :  but  the  whole  road 
from  Naples  to  Lugnano  is  superb, 
and  free  from  steep  hills,  exclusive  of 
that  on  the  approach  to  Frosinone, 


iq)  The  southern  Gate  of  entrance  to  Val- 
montone seems  to  be  curious ;  but  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Work  had  not  time  to  examine  it. 

(r)  Private  lodgings  may  be  hired  by  the 
night  at  Valmontone ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  hiring  them,  sec  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
SICILY. 

Concise  History  of  the  IsUmd.  —  Most  eUgiUe  Months  for  visiting  it—  Palermo.  — ^gesta.  — 
Trapani.  — Marsala.  —  Selinunttum.  —  Sciaoca.  — Agrigentum.  —  Licata.  — Terranova.  — 
Biviere  di  LentinL  —  Syracusai. — Catania. — iEtna.  —  Giarra.  —  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli. 
— Francavilla. — Taurominium. — Messina. — Melaxxoi— Rheggia— Lipaii  Islands.— Cefold. 
—Termini.  —Character  of  the  Sicilians.  —  Productions  of  Sicily. — Climate.  —  Prices  paid 
by  Travellers.  —  Requisites  for  Travellers.  —  Routes,  and  Distances  flrom  place  to  {dace. 


SiciLiA,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Sicily,  the  largest  Island  in  the  Me- 
diterrancian  Sea,  was  anciently  de- 
nominated Sicaruoy  Trinacna*,  Tri- 
guetraf  and  Sicania  Sicilia.  Its  form 
is  triangular;  each  of  the  extremities 
being  terminated  by  a  Promontory ; 
one  of  which,  anciently  called  Li- 
lybaunh  faces  Africa ;  another,  called 
Pachynust  faces  the ^  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  third,  called  Pdarum,  feces 
Italy.  Tradition  says,  Pelorum  was 
thus  named  by  Hannibal,  in  honour 
of  his  Pilot,  Pelorus.  The  last -men- 
tioned Promontory  now  bears  the  ap- 
pellation of  Capo  del  Faro  (from  the 
Pharos  erected  there)  ;^  Pachynus  is 
called  Capo  Passaro,  and  Lilybaeus 
Capo  di  Boco.  Two  Rocks,  not  far 
from  the  Sicilian  shore,  have  long 
been  the  dread  of  mariners  and  the 
theme  of  poets ;  that,  named  Scylla, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Messina,  on 
the  Calabrian  side ;  and,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  in  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, that  called  Charybdis.  Dur- 
ing tempestuous  gales,  the  noise  of 
the  waves,  dashing  violently  against 
Scylla,  and  then  precipitating  them- 
selves into  caverns  at  its  base,  still  re- 
sembles the  howl  of  dogs  and  beasts 
of  prey. 

"  Dire  Scylla  there,  a  scene  of  horror  forms ; 
And  here,  Charybdis   fills   the  deep  with 

storms: 
"When  the  tide  rushes  Arom  her  rumbling 

caves 
The  rough  rocks  roar,  tumultuous  boil  the 

waves.'* 


(«)  From  its  three  Promontories  of  Lily, 
beum,  Pelorus,  and  Pachynus. 

(/)  See  Homes,  Odiftsey,  Book  xii. — 
Strabo,  6.  —  Mela,  iL  c.  7.  —  Pausanias,  iv. 


But  though  Scylla  still  is,  occa- 
sionally, the  terrific  monster  thus  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  Charybdis  has 
ceased  to  resemble  the  appalling  Whirl- 
pool he  mentions :  indeed,  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  now,  to  ascertain 
the  identical  situation  of  this  Whirl- 
pool; notwithstanding  we  are  told 
by  writers,  long  subsequent  to  Homer, 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flux  and  re- 
flux  of  the  sea,  in  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  made  Charybdis  extremely 
dangerous." 

Sicily  is  coniputed  to  be  about  sixty- 
six  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
forty-five ;  but  its  size  does  not  seem 
precisely  known.  It  contains  several 
lofty  mountains ;  and  elevated  above 
them  all  towersiGtna,  a  double-headed 
giant,  continually  .vomiting  sulphur 
and  flames.  Several  rivers  fertilise  the 
Island,  which  was  once  denominated 
the  Granary  of  Rome :  and  were  this 
soil  properly  tilled,  it  would  produce 
more  com  dian  any  country  of  its  size 
existing.  The  pasturages,  flocks,  and 
herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were  cele- 
brated by  ancient  Bards ;  the  plain  of 
£nna"  was  famed  for  delicious  honey ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
which  profusely  perfumed  the  air :  an 
anecdote  worthy  of  credit,  as  the 
flowers  in  l^cily,  during  Spring,  are, 
at  the  present  day,  abundant  and  fra- 
grant beyond  description.     The  sur- 

c  23.  —  DiODoaUB  Siculus,  4. — TiiucTDroas, 
I  &c— and  Hbbodotub,  vi.  c.  23,  L  vii.  c.  £&. 
(«)  Now  Castro  Oiovanol 
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rounding  sea  teems  with  excellent 
Ash ;  in  sUiort,  nature  appears  to  have 
lavished  her  treasures  on  this  Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Sicily, 
like  tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  compared  to  a  Bril- 
liant of  the  first  water,  which  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  excited  the  cupidity 
of  Princes ;  and  alternately  fallen  into 
tlie  liands  of  those,  for  the  roomMit, 
most  powerfuL  Its  original  inhabitants 
were,  according  to  received  opinion,  a 
▼ery  gigantic  race ;  and  skeletons  of 
a  most  uncommon  length  have  cer- 
tainly been  found  in  Sicilian  tombs. 
These  Aborigines,  called  Cyclops,  and 
La»tr}'gones,  are  reported  to  have  been 
Anthropophagi :  what  became  of  them 
is  unknown ;  but,  when  the  Sicani  co- 
lonised in  Sicily,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Island  was  uninhabited.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Spaniards,  who 
dwelt  near  the  l^canus,  a  small  river 
in  Spain;  and  from  these  Settlers 
Sicily  acquired  the  name  of  Sicania. 
They  erected  towns  on  the  heights; 
and  each  little  State  was  govern^  by 
its  own  Chief.  During  the  reign  of 
these  petty  Princes  Hercules  is  said 
to  have  landed  on  the  Island,  and  em- 
belHshed  it  with  a  Temple,  not  far 
distant  from  Argyra,  the  birth-place 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  Cretans 
likewise,  led  by  Minos,  invaded  the 
Sicani,  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  who 
took  refuge  among  them,  after  having 
justly  offended  the  Monarch  of  Crete : 
but  the  Ruler  of  the  Sicani,  while  pro- 
mising to  give  up  the  culprit,  and  at 
the  same  time  receiving  Minos  with 
dissembled  friendship,  treacherously 
put  him  to  death.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  Trojan  war; 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Tomb 
of  Minos  was  discovered  by  labourers, 
who  were  making  the  Wails  of  Agri- 
gentum.^  At  length  the  Siculi  (a 
nation  of  Campania,  driven  from  their 
possessions  by  the  Opici,)  passed,  on 

(v)  Thesc\Vall8  were  solid  indigenous  rocks, 
cut  into  the  form  of  wallif;  and  ancient  Sici- 
lian Tombs  are  frequently  found  in  rocks. 

(w)  This  Strait,  called,  fTom  the  Siculi, 
Siae/um  Fi'etum,  u  fifteen  miles  long ;  but. 


rafts,  the  Strait^  which  separates 
Magna  Gracia  fnmi  Sicily,  invaded 
the  Island,  and  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  on  its  shores.  This  occurred 
above  a  thousand  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  sera,  and  gave  birth  to  per- 
petual warfare  between  the  Sicani  and 
the  Invaders;  till,  at  length,  both 
parties  agreed  to  divide  the  Island 
between  them :  and  attracted  by  the 
great  renown  for  wisdom  and  virtue 
enjoyed  by  the  Sons  of  iEolus,  King 
of  the  .£olides,  they  likewise  agreed 
to  invest  these  Princes  vrith  sovereign 
power  over  Siculi,  as  the  Island  aeems^ 
at  that  period,  to  have  been  called; 
and  they  had  no  cause  to^pent  of  their 
determination.  But  when  this  Royal 
Race  was  extinct,  the  Sicani  and  Scull 
(become  one  people)  chose  their  Sove- 
reigns from  among  their  own  com- 
patriots; which  measure  unfortunately 
occasioned  feuds  and  civil  war,  the 
cankerworms  of  natiraial  strength. 
These  feuds,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  people  of  Siculi,  or  Sicania  Sicilias^ 
as  it  was  then  denominated,  from  re- 
ceiving with  humanity  the  ill-fated 
Trojans,  who  sought  an  asylum  anumg 
them,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy : 
but  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  aware 
of  the  diminished  force  of  a  Country 
distracted  by  internal  commotions, 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance^ 
by  planting  Colonies  there;  and  at 
length  the  Carthaginians  became 
masters  of  the  whole  Island,  till  dis- 
possessed, by  the  Romans,  during  the 
Punic  wars.  Its  most  celebrated 
Cities,  when  it  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  were  Syracuse,  Messana  (an- 
cientlyZa/ic/e),  Leontium,  Lilybseum, 
Agrigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  and 
£ryx :  and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Cities  were  so  prone  to  luxury,  that 
Sicula  menstB  became  proverbiaL 
When  the  Greeks  colonised  here, 
they  inspired  the  Sicilians  with  a 
passion  for  the  Muses.    Stcrsichorus, 

in  some  places,  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of 
dogs  may  be  heard  fVora  shore  to  shore :  the 
Strait  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  separated  Sicily  from  the 
Continent.— Pun.  iii.  c. 8. 
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a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  above  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  cera,  was  a  cele- 
brated Poet ;  insomuch  that  Phalaris, 
Sovereign  of  Agrigentum,  exhorted 
the  citizens  of  Himera  (a  town  sub- 
sequently destroyed)  to  erect  a  temple 
to  his  memory ;  and  o£Eered  to  provide 
them  with  money  and  workmen  for 
this  purpose;  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vising that  all  their  temples  should 
become  the  depositories  of  the  poems 
of  Stersichorus.  Sicily  may  be  called 
the  birth-place  of  Pastoral  Poetry,  as 
Theocritus,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word,  the  first  of  pastoral  Poets,  was 
bom  at  Syracuse.  Epicharmus,  a 
native  of  the  same  town,  introduced 
Comedy  there,  about  four  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  Christian  aera : 
and,  according  to  some  opinions,  was 
the  Inventor  of  this  species  of  com- 
position. Sicily  likewise  gave  birth  to 
Tragic  Poets;  among  whom  were 
£mpedoc]es,  grandson  to  the  philo- 
sopher, and  Dionysius  II,  Sovereign 
of  Syracuse.  She  was  also  famed  for 
the  eloquent  oratory  of  her  sons :  and 
produced,  among  several  renowned 
philosophers,  the  illustrious  Empedo- 
cles ;  whose  works  were  so  enlightened, 
that  Lucretius  seems  to  question  whe- 
ther their  author  was  a  mortal ;  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  eminent,  that 
his  compjitriots  repeatedly  offered  him 
the  sceptre  of  their  country,  which  he 
as  repeatedly  refused.  Tradition  says, 
this  unambitious  man  precipitated 
himself  into  the  crater  of  ^tna;  think- 
ing that  his  sudden  disappearance 
might  induce  a  belief  of  lids  having 
been  received  among  the  gods :  more 
probably,  however,  he  accidentally  fell 
into  the  crater  while  prosecuting  his 
philosophical  researches :  his  sandals, 
being  made  of  bronze^  were  disgorged 
by  the  Mountain,  and  thus  proclaimed 
the  manner  of  his  death.  Diodorus, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  a  Sicilian  : 
he  composed  an  Universal  History,  in 
forty  parts  ;  travelled  through  most  of 
the  countries  which  he  describes,  and 
was  thirty  years  in  writing  his  Work. 


44T 

Ancient  authors,  fearful  of  being  erro*> 
neous,  never  wrote  in  haste — they  re- 
spected the  public.  Archimedes,  too, 
was  a  Sicilian,  bom  at  Syracuse ;  and 
when  the  Roman  Consul,  Marcellus, 
besieged  that  City,  Archimedes,  in 
consequence  of  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  defended  it  for 
three  years,  by  constructing  machinea 
which  suddeidy  lifted  into  the  air  the 
Roman  vessels  stationed  in  the  Bay, 
and  then  precipitated  them  with  sucb 
violence  into  the  water,  that  they  ira^ 
mediately  sunk.  He  likewise  set  one 
of  the  Roman  fleets  on  fire  with  bum«> 
ing  glasses.  Marcellus,  however,  at 
length  succeeded  in  taking  the  City ; 
at  ^e  same  time  issuing  strict  orders 
to  his  soldiers  to  respect  the  Life  of 
Archimedes ;  and  even  offering  a  re- 
ward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  the 
Philosopher  unhurt  into  his  presence; 
But  these  precautions  im>ved  useless  t 
the  PhilosojJier,  absorbed  in  solving^ 
a  problem,  and  ignorant  that  the  Be- 
siegers were  possessed  of  the  City,  was- 
slaughtered  by  a  Roman,  for  having 
refused  to  follow  him.  Marcellua 
raised  a  monument  over  the  remains 
of  Archimedes,  placing  upon  it  a 
cylinder  and  a  sphere :  and  Cicero, 
during  his  Questorship  in  Sicily,  dis- 
covered this  Monument  overgrown 
with  brambles,  near  one  of  the  Gates  of 
Syracuse.  But  although  the  Romans 
encountered  great  difficulties  in  sub- 
jugating the  Sicilians,  they  fell,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Saracens.  That  brave,  but  cruel 
and  fanatic,  People  made  a  descent 
upon  the  Island  in  669;  surprised 
and  plundered  Syracuse,  and  then  re- 
embarked  for  their  own  territories.  In 
827,  they  were  recalled  by  a  vindictive 
and  powerful  IScilian  Nobleman,  to 
revenge  his  private  quarrel ;  and  uded 
by  this  traitor,  they  enslaved  his  coun- 
try. Messina  defended  itself  with 
great  valour  against  the  Invaders ;  but 
was  compelled  to  capitulate.  All  the 
cities  which  endeavoured  to  maintain 
at  the  moment,  or  afterwards  recover, 
their  freedom,    suffered  dreadfully; 
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and  Syracuw,  which  was  among  the 
latter,  having  been  long  besieged,  and 
reduce<i  to  extremiUen  tlie  most  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature,  was  taken 
by  assault,  sacked,  and  burnt  —  even 
its  walls  were  rased.  Sicily  languished 
under  the  Saracenic  yoke  above  four 
centuries :  but,  at  length,  Koger,  sur- 
named  Guiscard,  a  Norman  by  birth, 
delivered  the  Island  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Infidels ;  re-established  its 
Churches ;  and  became  the  6rst  of  its 
Norman  Ilulers,  under  the  title  of 
Conte  Ruggiero.  His  family  reigned 
in  succession :  subsequent  to  which 
period  the  Sicilian  sceptre  has  been 
swayed  by  various  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  several  of  the  present  cus« 
toms  of  the  Island  are  derived  fromlts 
Spanish  Sovereigns. '^ 

The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
were  highly  cultivated,  in  early  ages, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily :  and  Greco- 
Siculi  Vases  furnish  some  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  pottery  existing. 

(jr)  In  1282.  the  memorable  SiciliaD  Ves- 
pen  placed  Peter  of  Arragon  on  the  throne 
of  Sicily :  from  him  its  crown  devolved  on 
Ferdinand  of  Castile,  and  remained  annexed 
to  that  of  Spain,  till,  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
it  was  given  to  Sardinia. 

(y)  One  of  these  Vessels,  The  Francescopri- 
mo,  furnished  with  engines  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  power,  usually  goes  firom 
Naples  to  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  vice 
aersd,  about  once  a  fortnight  during  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn. 

PA88AUE.MO.NBV   DEMANDED  IS  1830. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo.  First  class  pas- 
senger, ducats  22  —  bed  and  board  inclusive  — 
second  class,  ducats  1 3, 20—  bed,  but  not  board 
inclusive.— ServanU  each,ducaU  3,30,  without 
either  bed  or  board  —  A  child  under  ten  years 
of  age  pays  half-price;  and  for  a  dog  half  as 
much  is  demanded  as  for  a  servant.  Dogs 
are  tied  up  on  the  deck  of  the  Steamer  A-om 
the  moment  of  their  arrival  on  board  to  that 
of  their  disembarkation.  For  a  four-w  heeled 
close  carriage  the  transport  costs  half  as  much 
again  as  the  sum  paid  by  a  first  class  passen- 
ger—  for  a  caliche  with  four  wheels  and  four 
inside  places  the  price  is  equivalent  to  that 
paid  by  a  first  class  passenger  —  and  for  a 
cabriolet  the  price  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by 
a  second  class  passenger.  Ba^age  weighing 
seventy.five  rotoli  may  be  carried  cost  ft-ee  by 
every  first  clnss  passenger— baggage  weigh, 
ing  fifty  rotoli  by  every  second  class  passenger 
—and  baggage  weighing  ten  rotoli  by  every 
servant 
From  Naples  to  Meuina,  touching  at  Pa- 
:termOf  and  vice  venft.    First  class  passenger, 


The  principal  Ports  in  this  Iskuid 
are  those  of  Messina,  Sjfracuae  (called, 
in  Italian,  Siracusa),  andTVapani;  each 
being  situated  near  one  of  the  great 
Promontories;  and  those  of  Palermo 
and  Catania,  situated  betwe«i  the 
others.  There  are  likewise  several 
small  landing-places;  and,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  Corsairs,  the  Sici- 
lians have  encircled  themselves  with 
Martello  Towers. 

The  most  eligible  months  for  visiting 
Sicily  are  those  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  as  the  flowers  which  enamel 
the  Island  are  then  in  high  beauty; 
the  sun  is  not  sufficiently  fervent  to  be 
dangerous  (if  Travellers  guard  their 
heads  properly  against  it) ;  neither] » 
there,  at  this  season,  much  Mat  aria- 
During  Spring,  Summer,  and  Au- 
tumn, a  Steam-packet  usually  goes 
from  Naples  to  Palermo  (an  hundred 
and  eighty-four  miles)  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  ^  The  approach 
to  the    latter    Town    presents    fine 

ducats  27,  50  —  second  class,  ducats  16,  £0.  — 
Servants  each,  ducats  4. 

F^om  Naples  to  Malta.  First  clasi  pas- 
senger,  ducats  44— second  class,  ducats  26, 
40.  —  Servants  each,  ducats  7. 
-.  From  Naples  to  Fhtmicino,  or  Civitavecchia. 
First  class  passenger,  ducats  18 — second-class, 
ducats  10.  — Servants  each,  ducats  3. 

From  Naples  to  Genoa.  First  class  pas- 
senger, ducats  42 —  second  class,  ducats  24.-. 
Servants  each,  ducats  6,  50. 

From  Naples  to  Leghorn.  First  class  pas- 
senger,  ducats  34  —  second  class,  ducats  isi— - 
Servants  each,  ducats,  4,  80. 

From  Naples  to  Marseille.  First  class  pas. 
senger,  ducats  60— second  class,  ducats  32.— 
Servants  each,  ducats  10. 

From  Messina  to  Palermo.  First  class  paa. 
senger,  ducats  14  —  second  class,  ducats  5.— 
Servants  each,  ducats  2, 40. 

It  is  intended  that  the  *•  Francesco  primo" 
shall  make  annually  the  following  voyage^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  spring. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo— thence  to  Tra- 
pani,  where  she  is  to  remain  one  dav,  that 
her  passengers  may  have  time  to  visit  the 
Temples  of  ^gesta  —  thence  to  Agrigentum, 
a  run  of  a  very  few  hours— thence  to  Malta, 
Syracu8a?,'and  CaUnia,  where  she.is  to  remain 
three  days  —  thence  to  Messina,  stof^ing,  if 
weather  permit,  before  Taurominium,  that 
her  passengers  may  viait  the  antiquities  there 
—  and  on  her  return  to  Naples  she  is  to  cast 
anchor,  during  a  few  hours.  Wore  Stromboli. 
Price  to  be  paid  by  each  passenger,  servants 
excepted,  ducats  120,  bed  and  board  while  at 
sea  inclusive.  Charge  for  each  servant, 
ducats  CO,  board  while  at  sea  inclusive. 
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scenery.  The  bolides  form  a  beau- 
tiful group  on  the  left,  near  Sicily, 
while  Ustica  appears  far  off  on  the 
right,  and  ^tna  is  likewise  seen  at  a 
distance.  The  mountains  which  back 
Palermo,  the  deep  blue  sea,  from 
whose  bosom  rise  the  most  picturesque 
rocks  imaginable,  the  Cape  of  ZaJa- 
rano,  and  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  all 
contribute  to  render  the  entrance  to 
the  capacious  Harbour  of  this  Metro- 
polis delightfiiL  The  best  Hotel  here 
is  The  Prince  of  WaleSf  kept  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Page:  the  latter  is  an  English 
woman. 

Tlie  gaiety  and  Asiatic  appearance 
of  Palermo  are  peculiarly  striking ; 
an  effect  produced,  in  part,  by  nume- 
rous palm-trees,  and  a  species  of 
weeping  cedar,  which  flourishes  here. 
Palermo,  however,  displays  other  fea- 
tures of  an  Asiatic  Town ;  scnne  of 
its  buildings  are  Saracenic;  and  the 
Chaldee  Inscription,  already  mention- 
ed, as  having  been  found  within  its 
walls,  gives  strength  to  the  opinion  of 
several  learned  Sicilians,  who  suppose 
it  was  originally  built  by  Emigrants 
from  Chaldaea  and  Damascus,  trans- 
ported hither  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and 
aided  in  their  work  by  that  wealthy 
mercantile  People,  and  some  Israelite 
Adventurers. 

This  Town,  anciently  called  PanoT' 
tnui*,  and  once  the  strongest  hold  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily*,  is  sup- 
posed to  possess,  at  present,  about  an 
hundred  and  fi  fty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
and  stands  at  the  base  of  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre, formed  by  lofty  and  barren 
hills,  between  which  and  the  Town 
lies  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  valley.  Palermo  (one  of 
the  most  regularly  built  cities  in  Eu- 
rope) has  a  splendid  Quay^  called  the 

(z)  Two  large  and  profound  inlets  of  the 
•ea  anciently  formed  tbeHarbour  of  Palermo: 
and,  accordinK  to  Diodorus  Siciilus.  this  City 
was  called  tlewo^fjutt  (Panormos;  because 
the  word  signifies,  ui  Greek,  a  deep  Harbour. 
Palermo  and  its  environs  were  denominated 
by  the  Latins,  Aurea  VaUe,  and  Hortut  Si- 
cilia, 

(a)  Amilcar  defended  himself  on  Ercta,  now 
Monte  Pellegrino,  near  this  City,  for  three 
years. 


Marina,  and  furnished  with  Marble 
Seats,  and  a  small  Theatre;  where, 
during    summer,   a    select  Band  of 
Musicians  execute   music,  generally 
of  their  own  composing,  to  amuse  the 
Palermitan  Nobility,  who  drive  daily, 
and  even  twice  a  day,  to  the  Marina, 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-breezes :    and 
here  may  usually  be  seen  idle  Paler- 
mitans,  of  the  lower  rank,  assembled 
round  a  Story-teller,  whose  histories^ 
though  not  equal,  perhaps,  in  merit, 
io  ^  The  Arabian  Tales,"  excite  the 
interest  of  his  auditors.*'     This  exhi- 
bition seeAis  to  be  derived  from  the 
Asiatics  :  for  **  The  Arabian  Tales,*' 
translated    into   English,    owe  their 
existence  to  a  description  of  Story- 
tellers who  have,  from  earliest  times, 
belonged  to    the    suite    of   Asiatic 
Princes,  for  the  purpose  of  entertain- 
ing them  with  &bulous  histories.    The 
Ufijier  Marina    Terrace,   and  Public 
CHardens  adjoining  the   Marina,    are 
h'kewise  favourite  promenades.      In 
these   Grardens  are  walks  shaded  by 
orange   and   lemon  trees;   fountains 
which   nourish  aquatic  plants ;   and 
Canary-birds  living  and    singing  in 
capacious  aviaries,  with  one  side  open 
to  the  air.     The  Botanic  Garden  merits 
notice,  as  it  has  in  some  degree  reco- 
vered from  the  injuries  it  sustained 
during  the  last  civil  commotions.    The 
two  principal  Streets  of  Palermo  (one 
of  which,  called  the  Toledo,  is  a  fa- 
vourite  Drive)  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles;  and  lead  into  a  hand^ 
some  octangular  Piazza,  called  Quat- 
tro  Cantoni,  from  the  centre  of  which 
both  parts  of  each   Street,   and  the 
four  principal  Gates  of  the  City,  are 
seen.     These  Gates,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  display  good 
architecture.     The  Streets  are  noisy 

(&}  Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  the  Harbour 
of  Palermo,  are  welcomed  by  a  Boat  filled 
with  a  Band  of  Music. 

(c)  These  Story-tellers  exhibit  all  the  year 
round,  at  a  given  nour,  in  Palermo,  delivering 
expositions  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.,  alternately 
exciting  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  their 
auditors ;  and  reoriving,  as  a  recompense  from 
each  of  them,  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than 
agrana. 
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■nd  crowded,  like  IbMC  of  Naplu. 
Tho  Shopi  (open  in  fhint,  kodaJiiHut 
innunienl>lv<)  uauallj  conitilute  Ihe 
ground-floor  of  |invate  bouim,  and 
liki^wite  of  IteiiKiou*  EsUblitJimenls 
for  Fein*l«,  "ho  mm  plared  in  the 
■llic  ilorie* ;  and  tho  long  grated  |>ru- 
jecling  OatUriea  belonging  to  each  of 
iheu  Moniulerics,  form  ■  itriliing  fn- 
tum  of  the  I'Dledo.  Evtr/  window 
in  IhiB  Street  hat  ita  Balconj,  support' 
ed  with  wooden  propi ;  by  no  means 
eonutient  with  splendid  arvhicecEure  ; 
but,  [Mvertheleaa,  the  Toledo  ii  hand- 
lome ;  owing  chiefly  to  iu  being  quite 
straight,  and  a  mile  in  length.      TAe 

likewise  handtome  i  and  tht«  Church. 
a  spacious  IlaJian  Gothic  Structure, 
exhibiting  Saracenic  nrnamenEi,  an  J 
dedicated  to  SainI  Rosalia,  the  Pa- 
troness of  Palermo,  conufns  the  Tomb 

served  in  Eultcr,  atudded  with  diamondH. 
The  Duomo  was  built  in  1185;  its 
eiterior  has  been  at  one  end  restored, 
and  displays  Inlaid  figures,  and  bincli 
and  white  ornamenta.  The  Capiuls 
of  Ihc  Columns  of  the  Portal  are 
thickly  frelted  leaf-work,  m  the  Sara- 
cenic style,  The  inierior  of  the 
Church  is  ornamented  by  eighty 
Columni  of  Oriental  granite,  with 
Capitals  shaped  like  a  turban.  The 
Bishop's  Throne,  and  Canons'  Stall*, 
arc  embellished  with  Gothic  work  well 
carted  in  wood;  the  Higb  Altar  is 
rich  in  marbles;  and  the  Ciborio  I'a 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  composed 
entirely  of  lapis  Inzuli.  A  Sde-chapel 
contains  four  porphyry  Sarcophagi, 
which  enclose  the  remains  of  the  Nor- 
man Conte  Ruggiero,  hi.  Consort, 
and  oilier  Rnyal  Persons.  The  por- 
phyry ■         ■         ■ 


iBdpbBtmJ  ill  imltatinn 


I  MoBoi 


Canopies,  each  supported  by  ui  Gs^fl 
lunnii.*   T/uOkiadeljItigdoCiaUti 
merits  notice;  and  tlie  Claeta  di  S.M 

none,  likewise  called  La  Man 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  a  _ 
hination  of  Greek,  AratMC,  and  Nflj 
man  architecture.     This  Churcli  (rH 

in  marbles)  contuns,  on  one  aide  4 
its  splendid  high  altar,  a  solid 
antiijue  Table.      The  Nuns'  '~ 


Then 


supposed  u 


Chieia  di  S.  Ciuiqipe 
or  iu  Immense  marble  Coll 
atlque.      The 
aeu    unreiia  aixiunds  with  costly 
coraLiona,  and  contains  a    I^urV; 
S.  Ignatius,  auribulcd  to  CarevaggT 
though  moro   probohly  the    work 
Filippo  Palodino.B     S*.  Tila  eihU] 
a  fine  Piclure  of  the  Deposition  frow' 
the    Cross,    attributed    to    Vinceua 
Anemole  ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  Rs- 
phael's  celebrated  Fainting    on   this 
subject.     The  Picture  of  the  Magda- 
lene was  done  by  Monrealeie.)      Tke 
Palasvi  Reals,  in  tho  twelfth  century 
a  Fortress,  and  the  Residence  of  Rttg- 
giero  when  Monarch  of  Sicily,  luis, 
since  that  period,    lieen  conuderably 
enlarged  and  improved.      ITie  Court 
of  this  Edifice  Is  furulshed  with  three 
tiers  of    Corridors,    some   of   Ihem 

Ey  present  a  singular 
irches  and  columns;  apprapiii 
uuK'ever,   to  a    warm  climate.      ' 
Chapel  Royal  (on  the  eecoud 
was   begun    by    Ruggiero,    in 

i;d  thirteen  years  afker. 
is    a   chaste    Building  of  the    Greco 
Araia  Narmaiuia  School.   The  Roy^ 


''^ 
^ 
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belllsb. 
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It  notice :  tbe^  an  about  fin 
feet  long,  three  Teet  high,  in  >  reeura- 
b«nt  poKure,  and  very  beaatifuL^ 
The  FalatsB  Bvtera  comialB  of  mag- 
nificent,  Bplcndidl]'  funiiabed,  (nd 
comfortable  Apartment*,  witb  a  de- 
lightful Promenade  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  ntuated  shore 
the  leoond  Marin*.  The  Ttrtrt  delta 
Cuba,  in  a  Garden,  near  Palermo, 
ii  ■  curioui  Sancenic  rectangular 
Edifice,  with  two  door-waji  hsT- 
ing  pointed  Arcbei :  iti  Roof  is  ft 
■emicircnlar  Dome;  and  ita  upper 
edging!  exhibit  Arabic  Characters:  If 
the  blind  Windows  were  ever  open, 
(which,  according  to  appearvnM,  they 
neter  "ere,)  this  edifice  muit  hare 
been  peculiarly  light  and  elegant; 
and,  at  all  erents,  Che  archiiect  who 
erected  it  was  well  aware  of  the  beau- 
tifiil  effect  produced  by  light  and  loft; 
arches.  On  the  outride  of  the  Porta 
Naova,  but  near  the  Cily,  ia  the  Tom 
<Mia  ZoB,  another  Saracenic  Struc- 
ture, which,  though  injured  bj  earth. 
quakei,  atiU  retains  ■  Fountain,  a 
Portico,  Columns,  and  Mosaics,  be- 
longing to  the  original  Edifice.  The 
nUa  Butera,  called  Fitfo  Wilding, 
■bounds  with  luiuriet.  Here  are 
Public  Gardens  laid  out  in  the  English 

of  eiolicv  flowering  in  the  open  air, 
■re  most  of  those  plants  which  require 
hot-houses  in  England.  Here,  like- 
wise, collected  iVom  Tarioua  countries, 
ia  a  Menagerie  of  Birds,  and  among 
tbem  the  Egyptian  Ibia. 

The  S«yal  Chineie  Villa,  called  La 
Faonita,  is  embelliahed  with  pretty 
Drives  about  four  miles  in  extent.' 

tt)  Tlie  ntTsoM  b>  Ihs  B«ute  H<nue  dU- 
uUti  meral  Latin  InierlpUoni  of  the  time 
when  Sell;  wu  govnnnl  by  the  RoBuni: 


u  Dinner-Table,  Kairsnaed  that 


Hie  road  from  Paleimo  to  Hooreale, 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  utiles,  il  «!• 
cellpnt.  Thit  onMepitctipal  Tnpn, 
originally  a  Saracenic  Hamlet,  wa< 
enlarged  by  William  II,  turnamed 
"  The  Good,"  who,  in  1177,  erec««d 
its  Cathedral;  which  Edifice,  notloog 
ago,  buffered  considerably  from  fire  t 
and  is  now  repairing  at  a  my  larga 
expense,  that  it  may  correapond  with 
the  rest  of  the  Scnirture :  which  dis- 
plays costly  Gates  of  bronie;  ancient 
Columna  of  granite  with  el^ant  Ca- 
pitals; Cotumna  of  porphyry:  abean- 
D'ful  Pedestal  belonging  to  ■  bfOnn 
Statue  of  S.  John  the  Baptial,  and  the 
Tomb  of  William  I,  (die  Fedettal 
and  the  Tomb  are  of  porphyry)  ;  tbe 
Tomb  of  William  II;  and,  in  tbe 
Choir,  superb  Mosaics. 

On  the  SlatrcoMe  of  the  annexed  li»- 
naitero  de'  Cananici  Benedettini  is  ■ 
celebrated  Painting,  by  Monrealese; 
which  represents  William  tba  Good 
blessed  by  S.  Benedict.  Monreale 
Blands  on  an  derated  spot,  command- 
ing a  lorely  riew :  and  higher  atil],  on 
the  right,  is  another  Benedictine  Con- 
vent, the  Monattero  di  S.  Mattira,  so- 
pereminent  in  beauty  of  situation, 
riches,  and  aplenduur,  appropriated  to 
Noblemen  only,  and  more  like  a  royal 
rendence  than  a  religious  retirement.*' 
In  the  superb  Hall  of  entrance  Ig  a 
[Hcture  of  S.  Martino  on  Horseback, 
giving  his  mantle  to  an  indigent  man. 
The  Rails  of  the  Staircaae  ate  of  ala- 
baater  and  Sicilian  maible ;  the  Corri- 
dors are  spadons  ;  and  tbe  Befbctory 
contains  a  fine  Fresco  by  Monrealeae, 
for  which  he  reeeiied  two  hundred 
and  ten  ducats.  This  Canveot  Hko- 
wiae  poaaesses  other  good  Painlinfs, 


Aiwr,  In  the  ImrKroom,  li  i  TtUeof  PetrlBad 
Wood.  Bid  to  Save  been  brtawht  Am  E^im. 
pelt  J  the  ouuide  edgn  roMraible  agate ;  and 
\n  Iho  adJolnlriK  bed-room  aro  lira  IQOie 
TablBDfl^liitled  Wood.  The  Boor  overthe 

■re  the  state  Apartinenta  i  and  Hbore  tnein 
li  a  PrtupMCroom.  wtalcb  EihiWta  magnlfl- 

eitw  !>  a°Ca^T^"t  hr  the  Hr 
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namelyv  the  AnnuiiciatkNi,  by  Mon- 
realeM;  tht  Daughter  of  HenKUas, 
•Uributed  to  Guercino ;  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Titian ;  and  S.  John,  preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  by  Fkladino.    The 
Church  is  handioroe,  its  Organ  cele- 
brated; and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
splendour  of   the    Sacerdotal   Vest- 
ments in  the  Sacristy.     The  Library 
contains  a  Chinese  Manuscript  Dic- 
tionary ;    some  beautiful  Manuscript 
Bibles;    and    a   Copy   of    Luther's 
Works,  with   Notes,  and   Rerisions^ 
said  to  be  his  own.     The  Museum, 
though   not  Urge,  is  valuable;  and 
comprises  a  Collection  of  ancient  Si- 
cilian Vases  and  Medals  ;  a  beautiful 
ancient  Glass  Cup ;  a  Head  of  Friend- 
ship, supposed  to  be  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, and  bearing  a  Greek  Inscription ; 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  Sici- 
lian Marbles,  Jasper,  and  Agates.  " 
There  is  a  Carriage-road,  in  extent 
about  eight  miles,  hilly  and  not  good, 
the  whole  way  from  Palermo  to  this 
Convent.     Returning  hence.  Travel- 
lers may  usually  obtain  permission  to 
go  through   the  Bocca  di   FcUco,   a 
Royal  Drive, 

The  Convent  tf  the  Cappttcdni,  about 
one  mile  distant  from  Palermo,  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  Travellers,  be- 
cause the  defunct  Brethren  are  dried, 
dressed,  and  placed  upright  in  niches, 
belonging  to  the  Catacombs,  under  the 
conventual  Church,  that  their  friends 
may  visit  and  pray  by  them,  annually, 
on  the  second  of  November.  On  the 
floor  are  wooden  coffins  enclosing  the 
remains  of  persons  who  were  not  in 
Holy  Orders.  ®  These  Catacombs 
contain  Vaults,  secured  by  iron  doors, 
where  the  bodies  of  deceased  Monks 
are  deposited  for  half  a  year  :  at  the 
end  of  which  period  they  join  the  as- 
sembly of  Mummi^ 

Monte  PeUegrino  is  famed  for  having 
been  the  Retreat  of  the  amiable  Niece 
of  William  the  Good,  Saint  Rosalia, 
who,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 

(n)  Ladies  are  not  allowed  'to  enter  this 
Convent 

(o)  "[these  bodies  are  dried,  and  preserved, 
Jike  thofe  of  the  Mooki. 


withdrew  from  the  world,  and  devoted 
herself  to  religious  obaervsnces.    This 
Mountain  rises  perpendicularly  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  balf  from 
Palermo,  to  the  height  of  nineteen 
hundred  and   sixty-three   feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;   and  Travellers 
usually  ascend  on  donkeyi'f  by  a  path 
called  La  Scala  ^^    to  the  Church  of 
Saint  RotaHai  in  which  Priests  cele- 
brate Mass  daily,  and  receive  tlie  of- 
ferings   made    by   Pilgrims.       This 
Church  leads  to  a  Chof^  constructed 
in  a  Grotto  covered  with  Stalactites; 
and  where,  according  to  tnulition,*tbe 
Saint  secluded  herself,  and  ended  her 
days.     Her  Statue,  well  executed  in 
white  marble,  lies  under  the  Altar  of 
the  Chapel;  and  represents  a  young 
and  lovely  person  praying  fervently : 
a  Book,  a  Skull,  and  a  Crucifix  are 
placed  at  her  side:  but   the   Statue 
loses  its  effect,  by  being  covered  with 
a  robe  of  solid  gold  enriched  by  pre- 
cious stones.  The  Grotto  is  capacious 
and  sombre.     Beyond  this  spot  stands 
a  pretty  Building,  the  roof  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  Statue  of  Saint 
Rosalia:  and  here  parties  frequently 
come  from  Palermo  to  dine,  and  enjoy 
the  view ;  which  comprehends  Ustica 
(twenty  leagues  distant},  Alicudi,  and 
Felicudi    (the   most  western   of    the 
iEolides),  together  with  the  Valley  of 
La    Favorita,    profusely    rich,     and 
highly    cultivated.       A    Festival    in 
honour    of    Saint    Rosalia    is    held 
annually,    by    the    Palermitans,    in 
the  month   of  July,  and  continues 
several  days ;    during  which   period 
Palermo    is    splendidly    illuminated 
every  night,  and  a  brilliant  display  of 
Fireworks  exhibited.     This  Festival 
commences  with  a  pompous  general 
procession  of  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  other  Clergy,  the  State- 
Officers,  the  Military,  and  other  In- 
habitants, who  conduct  through  the 
streets  a  Triumphal  Car,  preceded  by 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums.     A  Plat. 

(p)  There  is,  however,  a  Carriage-road  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Fellegrino. 
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form,  about  three  quarters  the  height 
of  the  Machine,  contains  a  numerous 
Band  of  Musicians,  vfho,  at  intervals, 
execute,  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  length 
of  the  Machine  is  seventy  f^,  the 
breadtli  thirty,  and  the  height  above 
eighty  :  it  terminates  in  a  Dome,  rest- 
ing on  six  Corinthian  Columns,  or- 
namented with  Figures  of  Saints  and 
Angels :  and  elevated  on  the  summit 
of  this  Dome,  stands  a  Semi-colossal 
silver  Statue  of  Saint  Rosalia.  Orange- 
plants,  Vases  filled  with  Flowers, 
and  artificial  Trees  of  Coral,  gar- 
nish the  Machine.  But  the  most 
splendid  part  of  the  Festival  is  the 
Illumination  with  which  it  concludes ; 
and  which  takes  place  in  the  Duomo; 
where  twenty  thousand  wax  lights, 
multiplied  by  mirrors  innumerable, 
are  tastefully  disposed,  in  upward  of 
five  hundred  lustres. 

Placed  on  an  eminence  near  the 
other  end  of  the  Concha  (foro,  as  Paler- 
mo is  poetically  called,  stands  the  Mo- 
nastero  di  Santa  Maria  di  GesH,  which 
should  be  visited  by  Travellers,  be- 
cause it  commands  a  particularly  fine 
view  of  Palermo.  *  The  Rocks  close  to 
the  Convent  are  very  beautiful ;  and  in 
this  vicinity  are  Ruins  of  an  Aque« 
duct.  A  Carriage-road  leads  to  the 
Convent.'^  A  Carriage- road  likevnse 
leads  to  a  Village  about  ten  pniles 
distant  from  Palermo,  and  called  La 
JBagaria  ;  where  a  Sicilian  Nobleman, 
Prince  Palagonia,  built  a  whimsical 
Palazzo ;  and  squandered  a  large  pro- 
perty in  having  all  the  most  hideous 
combinations  of  beings,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, represented  by  the  best  sculp- 
tors he  could  engage  to  work  for  him : 
and  a  few  scattered  Monsters,  on  the 

(q)  Ladies  are  not  admitted  into  this  Con- 
vent. 

(r)  Near  the  path  which  leads  to  the  Con- 
rent  is  an  ancient  square  Sepulchral  Chamber, 
delved  in  a  rock,  and  containing  a  Well  at  one 
end. 

(«)  In  this  vicinity  on  an  eminence,  now 
called  Monte  Catalfano,  stood  the  ancient 
Solus. 

U)  Among  these  Bassi  Rilievi  is  the  head 
of  Medusa,  represented  as  being  covered  with 


approach  to  the  Fdaszo,  together 
with  one  semicircular  Court  still  re- 
maining, show  how  successfully  he 
gratifi^  his  eccentric  taste.  The  in- 
tenor  of  the  Mansion  contains  one 
Room  (now  going  fiist  to  decay)  with 
a  Looking-glass  Ceiling,  and  Walls 
inlaid  with  Porcelain  and  coloured 
Glass ;  the  effect  of  which,  when 
lighted  up,  must  have  been  splendid: 
and  another  R,oom  with  a  Looking- 
glass  Ceiling,  a  beautiful  Floor,  and 
Walls  completely  covered  by  Marble^ 
and  Paintings  to  imitate  marble,  sa 
well  executed,  and  skilfully  over- 
spread with  Glass,  that  it  is  difiScult 
to  detect  the  deception.  Tliis  Room 
contains  China,  an  elegant  Table, 
and  other  costly  f\imiture,  in  good 
condition.  Prince  Butera  has  a  ViSa 
at  La  Bagaria,  remarkable  only  for  a 
small  Casino  in  Us  Garden,  represent- 
ing a  Convent,  and  containing  the 
Story  of  Adelaide  -and  Comegio,  su- 
perbly executed  in  Wax-work. 

The Jine  Bassi  RiUevi,  broughtfrom 
Setinuntium  to  Palermo,  should  be 
enquired  for  by  Travellers,  as  Antiqui- 
ties which  particularly  merit  notice.^ 

The  Opera  at  Palermo  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  good ;  but  the  Thea- 
tre cannot  vie  with  that  of  S.  Carlo  at 
Naples. " 

The  Palermitans  are  lively,  acute, 
intelligent,  and  particularly  civil  and 
obliging  to  British  Travellers.  Mudc 
and  poetry  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  upper  rank  of  persons  ; 
and  several  Palermitans  are  versed  in 
the  Arabic  and  ancient  Gveek  lan- 
guages. 

The  want  of  good  post-roads 
throughout  Sicily,  has  long  compelled 
Travellers  (pedestrians  excepted)  to 

hair,  instead  of  serpents :  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  latter  was,  comparatively  speaUng,  a 
modem  invention. 

(«)  Gloves  and  stockings  fia>ricated  with 
the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Manna,  which  is  found 
in  large  quantities  at  Tarento,  may  frequently 
be  purchased  at  Palermo ;  and  are  well  cal- 
culated for  Travellers  who  mean  to  ascend  to 
the  summit  of  JEtna;  being  so  peculiarly 
warm  that  medical  men  recommend  them,  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs, 
o  G  3 
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go   from   (jlnce   to   place   dtber  in   > 

LMtig»',  ot  on  mula:  bul  m  eaiTi»ge- 
rtMuli  are  now  (1S31)  ouule  tu  all  tbe 
prindpikl  towiu,  it  has  rvcvaiiy  Iw- 
comc  prtcticabk  to  accompliiih  what 
it  commouly  denoniinaled  (lie  Tour 
ot  tbe  lalaad,  in  a  light  cnlecbe ; 
unlcM  it  be  when  the  riven  are 
■wollen  :  for  atlbough  tbe  SicilLaa& 
Ijridges  over  every 


euled 


lorrent   which 

tbe  fulfilment  of  Ibia  laudable  pur- 
po*e.  But,  by  gmng  from  lown  lo 
lowD  on  Ibe  camage-roada^  Travel- 
ler* can  neither  see  liie  whole  coast 
«>f  Sicily,  nor  visit  suveral  very  loler- 
eMing  object*,  the  only  approach  to 
which  in  by  a  mule- path  ;  and,  there- 
fore,   Ihe   following   account  of  the 


a  to  enable 


1,  Ac.  ii 


beEwee 


Monr 


Tnvellero  uaually  proceed, 
a  dreary  country,  to  the  ancie 
-£gffil«>  and  thence  to  TVoponj,, 
diBlance  of  thirty  milea.  The  Tein| 
of  ^geata.  and  the  Site  of  the  Tow 
are  nine  milea  from  Alcamo. 

jEgeila,  or,  ai  it  was  likewi 
called,  Scgala,  founded  by 
a  Siculian,  soon  after  Ihe  Tn))aD  w 
□wed  its  destruction  to  the  I'ott* 
son,  AgBthocles,  who  subjugated  i 
whole  inland  '  :  and  Hbout  so  buiidi 
1   the    Site  of  this   To< 


marked  by  a  few 
ivered  w- 


roules,  or  in  a  Lettiga,  to  avoid  need- 
leaB  fatigue,  by  maiung  as  short  daily 
journeys  round  the  Island  aa  the 
thinlj  scallt'red  sleeping  places  will 

It  awms  to  be  a  general  practice, 
on  (jullting  Palermo,  for  every  Tra- 
veller to  go  in  a  wheel-carriage 
through  Monresls  lo  Alcama;  where- 
■addle-males,  or  a  Leitiga,  are  or- 
dered, if  wanted,  to  he  in  waiting. 

Mcarno,  tbirqi-one  milea  disunt 
from  Palermo,  is  furnished  with  an 
Hotel,  which,  in.  1827,  vras  kept  by 
an  Abbate  ;  and,  though  small,  pos- 
Mssed  the  comfort  of  cleanliness. 
The  olive-trees,  seen  from  this  road, 
remarkably  large  ;    the  country 


beaudful ;  and  the  Butterflia 
and  in  all  parla  of  Sic 
Tbe  Town  o!  Alcstn 
Churches  and  Religious  Establish. 
mcnti;  and  the  neighbouring  Moun- 
tain produces  beanliful  yellow  Mar- 
hie.'       After    sleeping  at   Alcamo, 


of  peculiai 
drilateral  Grecian  Doric  EdiBce.sia 
pie,  graud,  and  almost  entire,  itaa 
iug,  solitary,  on  an  insulated  circul 
hill,  in  a  bold  but  desolate  countjp 
Gigantic  Steps,  three  in  number,  lag 
up  to  the  Plalfortn  un  which  rt« 
this  Temple  (as  anlitjUBrtes  suppo 
it  to  have  been] ;  and  each  of  the  thn 
steps  is  one  foot  and  a  half  in  widt 
The  £di6cc  has  two  Fronts,  bO 
tenninated  by  a  PedimenL  S 
Columns,  without  bases,  and  placed 
few  inches  within  the  verge  of  tl 
Phuforra,  adorn  each  Front ;  eai 
side  presents  twelve  Columns,  ma] 
ing  thirty-Mi  in  all.  The  exterior  i 
(he  Temple  seems  to  have  hiddi 
dehance  to  time,  one  Column  el 
cepted ;  which,  being  damaged,  wi 
restored  (though  unskilfuUy]  in  178; 
■Vbe  length  of  the  Temple  is  ■ 
hundred  and  eighty-two  Paris  fea 
taken  from  tbe  centre  of  the  anguli 
Columns;  and  the'breadth^siilj-ei^ 
et.  Tlie  Columns,  composed  i 
Due,  smooth,  but  neither  ituccot 
)r  fluted 


Capitals  measure  three  ii 
inches  in  height.  The  con 
of  the  Fabric  is  such,  thai,  suppounpS 


r'  Beipio  Atncaam  il 
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it  to  have  been  a  Temple,  the  high 
altar  must  have  fironted  the  east ;  but 
no  vestiges  remain  of  a  Cella.  ^  When 
this  Edifice  was  built  is  unknown ; 
and  to  which  of  the  heathen  divinities 
it  was  consecrated,  seems  uncertain. 
It  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum  ;  and 
has  much  the  advantage  of  that  Tern- 
pie,  in  point  of  situation ;  but  in 
nothing  else.  On  the  side  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Eminence  are  Ruku  of  a 
Theatre,  the  external  Wall  of  which 
is  composed  of  large  masses  of  stone ; 
and  rests  against  the  approximate 
Rock.  The  form  of  the  Theatre  may 
be  completely  traced ;  but  no  vestiges 
remain  of  its  Scena;  and  its  Seats 
are  nearly  destroyed.  It  stands  under 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Qutle ;  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Moms  Eryx, 
where  the  presumptuous  Challenger 
of  Hercules  was  buried. '  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  site  of  JEgesta  are 
Sfulphureotu  Hot  Springs,  anciently 
called  Aqu€e  Segestan^s  which,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  gushed  from  the 
earth  by  order  of  the  Wood  Nymphs, 
to  refresh  Hercules  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  voyage  to  Sicania.  On  the 
road  to  Trapani,  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  that  Town,  is  a  Church  with 
a  Norman  door,  and  containing  the 
fkmous  Madonna  of  Trapani,  covered 
with  splendid  jewels.  Trapani,  in 
shape  like  a  Scythe,  (whence  its  ori- 
ginal name,  Drepanum^)  stands  on 

(y)  Judging  from  the  description  given  by 
Vitnivius  of  Greek  Temples,  and  also  from 
there  being  no  remains  of  a  Cella,  this  Edifice 
was  more  probaUy  a  Basilica^  than  a  Tem- 

Sle  i  thouxn  its  elevated  position  bespeaks  it 
lie  latter  kind  of  building ;  because  the  an- 
cient Greeks'  (as  already  mentioned),  im. 
pressed  with  an  idea  that  when  the  deities  of 
Olympus  visited  their  earthly  temples  they 
might  find  it  more  convenient  to  alight  on 
an  eminence  than  in  a  plain,  always  placed 
these  sacred  structures  in  as  lofty  a  situation 
as  possible.  The  dimensions  of  the  Edifice  in 
question,  in  Paris  feet,  are  taken  from  Per- 
rara's  account  of  the  Antiquities  oi  Sicily : 
its  dimensions,  in  English  feet,  are  computed 
to  be  as  follows  : — Exterior  length,  two  hun- 
dred feet— breadth,  eighty-eight  feet  four 
inches — diameter  of  the  columns,  six  feet 
eight  inches  —  intercolumniations,  about  the 
same.    This  Edifice,  supposed  to  be  more 
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an  isthmus,  near  the  side  of  Mount 
Eryx ;  possesses  a  safe  Harbour 
(mentioned  by  Virgil),  and  is  famed 
for  having  been  the  place  where  An* 
chises  died,  and  where  ^neas  cele* 
brated  funeral  games  in  his  father's 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  be 
seen  the  Rock  described  by  Virgil, 
Mvk,  III.  V.  Trapani  contains  up- 
ward of  twenty-four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  strongly  fortified,  and  en- 
riched by  Coral  and  Thunny  Fisheries. 
Ivory,  Coral,  Conchs,  and  Alabaster 
are  manufactured  in  the  town;  but 
the  Jnjcisori  here  cannot  vie  with  those 
at  Rome,  llie  Hotel  at  Trapani  is 
a  bad  one.  After  sleeping  at  Tra* 
pani,  Travellers  frequently  make  an 
excursion  to  the  summit  of  JErt/ae,  the 
highest  Mountain  of  Sicily,  Mtna.  ex- 
cepted. The  ascent  is  easy,  though 
tedious,  and  exhilnts  beautifbl  scenery. 
Fragments  qf  granite  Columns,  and 
a  Fountain,  are  called  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Venus, 
which  once  embellished  this  %pot : 
but  of  the  Tomb  o(  Anchises  tiiere 
are  no  vestiges.  Travellers  who 
ascend  Eryx,  usually  finish  their  day^ 
journey  at  Marsalas  eighteen  miles 
from  Trapani  ^ ;  the  nmle-track,  be- 
tween which  Towns,  lies  within  view 
of  the  sea.°  Marsala  was  erected  by 
the  Saracens,  on  the  Promontory  i€ 
Lilybeeum,  and  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient City,  likewise  called  LUyb€SuM, 
and  a  peculiarly  strong  place ;  which, 

modem  than  the  other  Grecian  Doric  Tem. 
pies  of  Sicily,  is  less  excellent  with  re^>ect  to 
architecture. 

(x)  Eryx,  relying  on  bis  great  personal 
strength,  challenged  every  Stranger  to  con- 
tend with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
Hocules  accepted  the  chaltense,  and  Eryx 
fell.  Eryx  erected  a  Temple  to  Venus  on  tnis 
Mountam,  which  bears  his  name ;  and  where, 
we  are  told,  was  the  Tomb  of  Anchises. 


(a)  ^Htetwm. 


Travellers,  who  do  not  ascend  Mount 
Eryx,  usually  proceed  firom  Trapani,  through 
Bfarsala  and  Mauara,  to  Castel  Vetrano ;  a 
distance  of  thirty-eight  miles. 

(c)  This  mule-track,  though  not  good,  is  in- 
tereisting ;  because  it  displays  a  view  of  three 
Islands,  called  Arte,  by  Vugil ;  on  one  of 
which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  nave  been  shii^- 
wrecked ;  and  upon  these  Rocks  iEneas  lost 
the  greater  part  of  bis  fleet, 
o  G  4 
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during  tbo  wm  between  the  Romans 
Mid  Carthaginians,  stood  a  ten  years* 
siege.  Diodonis  gives  it  the  sppel- 
lation  of  «  impregnable  :  *'  its  Har- 
bour, which  the  Romans  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  destroy,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  capacious  and  excel- 
lent ' ;  and  its  vicinity  to  the  African 
coast  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
consequence.  Near  this  Port  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  b.  c.  249,  by 
the  Carthaginians,  under  Adherbal; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno, 
lost,  near  this  Port,  a  battle  which 
terminated  the  first  Punic  war,  b.  c. 
5242.*  The  fmndpal  Church  at  Mar- 
sala, the  Convento  de  P.  P.  Carmeli' 
tmii,  and  the  CampanUe,  merit  notice. 
The  Town  is  clean ;  and  contains  above 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  After 
sleeping  here.  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed through  Mazsara  to  the  Stone 
Quarry  south  of  Campo  Bello ;  and 
thence  to  Ctutel  Vetrano;  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  mule- 
track  to  Mazzara  crosses  a  dreary 
heath ;  but  the  Town  is  encircled  by 
a  fruitful  country,  and  contains,  in  its 
Cathedra],  three  Sarcophagi,  one  of 
which  displays  good  sculpture.  The 
Walls  of  Mazzara  are  fortified  with 
brick  Towers,  twelve  feet  square,  and 
placed  about  sixty  feet  from  each 
other.  Theride  to  the  Stone  Qflrri/f  near 
Campo  Bello,  is  dreary ;  but  the 
Quarry  excites  a  peculiar  interest; 
because  the  stone  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, whether  destined  for  shafts  of 
pillars,  or  other  purposes,  was  hewn 
out  of  this  Quarry  in  shape  and  size 
precisely  such  as  the  builder  required ; 
instead  of  being  cut  into  large  shape- 
less blocks,  and  fashioned  afterwards, 
according  to  modem  wasteful  prac- 
tice. Tlie  Quarry  lies  east  and  west : 
its  un  worked  part  appears  to  be  about 
forty  feet  high;  and  in  some  places 
the  two  sides  remain,  from  between 
which  the  stone  has  been  taken ;  leav- 

(d)  Charles  V,  destroyed  it. 

(e)  It  is  reported  that  the  violent  rains  of 
October,  1826,  by  washing  away  the  soil  on  the 
Beach  of  Capo  di  Boco,  where  the  Harbour 
ofLilybwum  was  situated,  have  laid  open  re. 


ing  a  kind  of  street.  One  shaft  of 
a  pillar  stands  by  itself,  with  the 
lower  end  still  joined  to  the  natural 
bed  of  stone ;  its  diameter  is  ten  ieet : 
several  blocks  for  columns,  of  the 
same  diameter,  lie  scattered  here  and 
there;  and  among  a  large  number 
is  one  piece  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  on  its  aide.  That  part  of  the 
Quarry  where  the  finished  columns^ 
&c.  were  worked  out  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  contains  two  Shafts, 
quite  perfect,  of  ten  feet  in  diameter; 
and  their  component  parts  appear  to 
have  l>een  shaped  by  a  circular  groove, 
three  feet  wide,  ten  feet  deep,  and 
just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  work 
in  it.  The  economy,  both  with  re* 
spect  to  room  and  stone,  in  this 
Quarry,  is  curious ;  and  as  no  other 
ancient  quarry  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  stone  this 
Quarry  produces  is  similar  to  that  of 
which  Selinuntium  and  its  Temples 
were  built,  and  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  columns,  found  here,  correspond 
with  those  which  ornament  tlie  Tem- 
ples, it  seems  probable  that  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  Town  and  Temples 
were  composed  came  from  this 
Quarry,  although  between  it  and  Se- 
linuntium runs  an  unfordable  river. 
Near  Castel  Vetrano  the  scenery  im- 
proves ;  and  the  Hotel  there  is  clean 
and  tolerably  good.  After  sleeping 
at  Castel  Vetrano,  Travellers  usually 
proceed  to  Selinuntium,  and  Sciaccag 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

The  ride  to  Selinuntium,  through 
lanes  bordered  with  white  roses,  and 
a  path  shaded  with  ilexes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  is  lovely;  and  the 
first  view  of  the  tJiree  largest  Temples 
is  most  striking,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  colossal  mass  of  ruins  they  exhibit. 
Selinuns,  or  Selinuntium,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  fff\woif,  parsley, 
which  herb  grew  there  in  profusion, 
was  founded,  a.  cj.  c.  127,  by  a  Co. 

mains  of  ancient  Walls  composed  of  soft  stone 
stuccoed.  Bases  and  Capitals  of  Columns,  a 
Mosaic  Pavement  sixteen  palmi  in  length. 
Floors  of  white  marble,  &c.  &c. 
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Tomd  dbe  wHt  «m  tmtm  d# 
a  third  Temtple^  tham  tmm  hiwiiwui 
and  fmtjAmo  EogJMii  Uat  m  htt^^ 
and  about  aeweaij'tgvem  mtd  a  Mf  n» 
bmdtb:  ite  CoIiiiibim  werr  fLatd^ 
and  the  ooi J  part  now  ttaadliog  tff  Am 
Edifice  is  one  fquare  Filmier,  pnim^- 
biy  a  portion  of  dw  Ceila.  Vm 
Steps  of  the  cMt  Front  ««  vmIUc 
Not  far  remoted  Aom  one  of  dbe 
angles  of  these  ptwitrilf  Xmiplest 
lies  the  Capital  of  a  Cotanm,  fimpie, 
like  the  capitals  at  Fwatum,  and  tour" 
teen  feet  in  diameter:  and  several 
Capitals  which  present  tiaeniielves 
among  the  remains  of  the  largest 
Temple,  appear  to  be  of  a  similar 
size.  These  stupendous  Edifices 
stood  equidistant  from  each  oiberp 
commanding  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  sea :  and  the  superb 
Bassi  Rilievi  from  Selinuntium,  al* 
ready  mentioned  as  being  now  at  Pa* 
lermo,  were  discovered  by  two  En* 
glish  Artists,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
central  Temple.  Three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill 
nearest  to  the  Beach,  are  Ruins  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Magcudnes  be- 
longing to  the  Port :  and  on  this  HUl 
are  vestiges  of  the  Tatvn,  remains  of 
two  Towers,  and  also  qi(  three  Templett 
apparently  not  completed  at  the  pe- 
riod when  they  were  thrown  down. 
These  Temples  stood  within  the  Walls 
of  Selinuntium.  T/ie  middle  Edifice 
had,  on  each  side,  seventeen  Columns ; 
and,  at  each  end,  seven,  those  at  the 
angles  included:  the  Columns  were 
channelled ;  and,  according  to  a  Frag- 
ment which  remains  of  one  of  them, 
about  twenty  feet  long.  The  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Cella,  the  outer  Wall, 
and  part  of  the  interior  Wall,  may  be 
traced.  The  Temjyle farthest  from  the 
sea  had,  on  each  side,  sixteen  Co- 
lumns ;  and,  at  each  end,  six,  those  at 
the  angles  included.  Here,  likewise, 
the  Cella  nuiy  be  traced,  as  may  the 
Steps  which  led  to  the  eastern  Front 
of  the  Edifice.     Contiguous  to  this 

{g)  Called,  by  Virgil,  '*  Palmosa  Sdinus ;**  on  account  of  the  plant,  Palmeita,  with  which 
the  spot  abound*. 


lony  from  Hyblaea-Megara  on  Two 
Hills,  sloping  down  gradually  toward 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Hypsa  and 
Selinus.'  The  Hill  farthest  from  the 
sea  displays  stupendous  Ruins  of  the 
already  mentioned  Grecian  Doric  Tern 
pies,  denominated  by  the  Sicilians,  Pi- 
leri  de'  Giganti.  That  toward  the  east 
has  only  one  of  its  Columns  standing, 
and  this  one  is  without  a  capital ;  the 
whole  edifice  being  thrown  down, 
scattered,  and  disjointed ;  though  but 
few  things  are  broken.  All  the  Co- 
lumns of  these  three  Temples  have 
fallen  outward ;  and  apparently  an 
earthquake,  which  came  from  east  to 
west,  laid  them,  and  every  sacred  edi- 
fice at  Selinuntium,  prostrate.  The 
Temple  in  question  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  a  Platform,  encompassed 
by  Steps  about  two  English  feet  in 
depth,  and  to  have  been  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  English  feet 
in  length,  and  near  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  in  breadth.  The  ex- 
terior angular  Columns  were  chan- 
nelled, and  those  which  supported  the 
Portico  plain :  the  Cella  was  enclosed 
by  small  Columns:  the  Capitals, 
which  lie  uppermost  in  this  stupen- 
dous  pile  of  gigantic  Ruins,  are  ele- 
gantly curved ;  and  the  quadrilateral 
pieces  of  stone  have  two,  four,  or  six 
semi-elliptical  grooves,  to  receive  the 
ropes  for  their  elevation.  One  solid 
mass  of  stone,  which  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  Architrave,  is  about 
forty  feet  long,  seven  broad,  and  three 
deep ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  Columns 
(so  situated  that  they  can  be  mea- 
sured) are  twelve  feet  in  diameter; 
others  ten  feet  ten  inches.  Thirty 
paces  from  these  Ruins  are  remains 
of  a  Temple,  every  part  of  which 
lies  prostrate,  except  one  tottering 
Pilaster.  This  Edifice  is  computed 
to  have  been  about  two  hundred 
English  feet  in  length,  and  about 
eighty  in  breadth  ;  and  its  Portico  was 
supported  by  thirty-six  fiuted  Co- 
lumns, each  being  one  solid  piece  of 
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Temple  it  a  WeB,  formed  of  pottery, 
with  pipetj(riiited  together,  and  notches 
in  the  sides.  This  Well,  probably  an 
ancient  Reserrmr  for  puri^ing  water, 
is  twenty-three  Pdmi  deep,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  for  a  man  to  descend 
into  it.  The  Steps  leading  to  the 
Portico  of  Ike  third  Temple  have  been 
eicavated,  and  are  much  worn  away.^ 
Shelter  may  be  obtained  at  a  Farm- 
bouse  near  Selinuntium ;  but  there  is 
no  village  in  this  vicinity.*  The  com- 
mencement of  the  roacl  to  Sdaoca  is 
dull ;  it  crosses  the  Ponte  BeliciS  & 
Bridge  built  with  stones  which  be- 
long«l  to  the  fallen  Temples;  and 
traverses  (near  the  sea)  another  river, 
on  a  bar  thrown  up  at  its  mouth; 
thence  passing  over  a  tedious  heath  to 
a  fertile  spot  embellished  with  beau- 
tiful broom,  and  afterwards  descend- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  cross 
another  river,  near  Sciacca,  the  ascent 
to  which  Town  is  steep,  and  the  only 
Hotel  it  contains  intolerable. ^  Sci- 
acca, called  Themue  SeUnutUuBf  from 
its  Baths,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Disdalus,  is  beautifully 
situated,  in  a  rich  country  embellished 
with  magnificent  palm  trees:  its  in- 
habitants  are  numerous,  though  not  in 
appearance  healthy:  their  Manufac- 
ture of  Pottery  merits  notice,  as  every 
utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant  antique 
form.  This  Place  gave  birth  to  Aga- 
thocles,  whose  father  was  a  manufac- 
turer <rf  the  Greco  SicuU  Vases.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Town  are  cele- 
brated  Ifoi  Springs,  from  which  the 
water  issues  boiling :  its  smell  is  of- 
fensive ;  and  it  deposits,  in  the  channel 

(A)  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  one  of  these 
Temples  that  the  Biatrons  of  Selinuntium 
took  reflige,  when  their  Town  was  stonned, 
£#2  years  after  its  foundation.  —  See  Dio^ 
Doaus  SicuLUS,  lib.  xiii. 
I  iThe  Segestines,  b.  c  410,  having  been  op. 
pressed  and  attacked  by  the  Selinuntians, 
implored  aid  fk'om  Carthage;  who  sent  to 
thidr  assistance  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oiscon  : 
and  this  eeneral,  a  c.  409,  captured  Selinun- 
tium,  and  nearly  destroyed  it. 

(i)  At  MemArici,  about  seven  miles  from 

Selinuntium,  Travellers,  flimished  with  a 

letter (tf recommendation,  are  hosnitablyre- 

ctived,  and  provided  with  good  beds,  by  Don 

Baatiano  IZavita ;  who  has,  about  three  miles 

firom  SeUauntiunif  a  Casino,  which  he  some- 


through  wUdi  it  paateiy  a  wiiite  sul- 
phureous sediment.     At  the  side  of 
the  Baths,  Ibnned  by  these  Spriiig8,is 
a  small  open  WeO,  containing  wafer 
reputed  to  perform  miracles  if  taken 
dadly :  and  contiguoos  are  remainB  of 
part  of  the  Baths  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  ENedalus.     Hie 
Hill  containing  these  Hot  Springs  is 
now  called  S.  Calogero.*^    Tnivellen, 
who  sleep  at  Sciacca,  usually  proceed 
next  day  to   San   Patro,   a  solitary 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Platani  *, 
and  thence  to  Sficuliana,  in  all  thirty 
miles.      Between   Sciacca   and    San 
Patro  the  road  traverses  several  rivefB^ 
on  embankments  oonrtnicted  to  dam 
up  their  mouths  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  immense  rice- fields:    and 
the  air  in  this  neighbourhood  must 
consequently  be  unwholesome  during 
warm  weadier.  The  country  is  dreary, 
and  Siculiana  is  a  wretched  town  widi 
a  bad  Inn. 

Travellers  who  sleep  here  usually 
proceed  next  morning  to  Girgenii,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Not 
far  beyond  Siculiana  are  magnificent 
Tamarisk  trees,  with  stems  one  foot 
in  diameter.  On  approaching  Gir^ 
genti  tlie  road  is  bordered  by  superb 
aloes ;  and  the  first  view  of  the  Town, 
crowning  a  Hill  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  most 
beautifbl.  The  Porto  Nuovo,  or 
Mole,  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Gir- 
genti,  presents  a  busy  scene :  here  are 
immense  quantities  of  sulphur-cake  % 
with  other  articles  for  exportation^ 
lining  the  shore ;  ships  taking  in  their 
respective  cargoes ;  and  boats  loading 

times  lends  to  Travellers  who  wish  to  ex- 
amine  the  Temples  at  leisure.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Marsh  at 
Selinuntium  produces  Mai'  aria. 

(k)  The  river  Belici,  over  which  this  Bridge 
is  tnrowB,  was  anciently  denominated  the 
Hypsa. 

(/)  Travellers,  if  compelled  to  sleep  at 
Sciacca,  usually  endeavour  to  obtain  a  pri. 
vate  Lodging. 

(f»)  The  Rocks,  about  Sciacca,  are  thickly 
covered  with  the  Ice  Plant. 

(n)  Anciently  the  Halffctu. 

(u)  There  are  Sulphur  Mines  in  this 
neighbourhood;  and  several  Travellers  have 
thought  them  worth  visiting. 
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a  considerable 


with  corn,  by  porlere  who  wsde  more 
than  knce-<Ieep  through  the  waler, 
canying  their  burden  in  socks  on 
tbeir  heuis  and  ahoulders.  Tbe  mu- 
dera  Mole  of  Girgenti  may,  indeed, 
be  called  an  Emporium  for  corn,  the 
Maple  commodity  of  Scily : 
this  iieighbaurbood  Bi 
BUtnber  or  deep  Fit 
dryesl  of  the  iodigeooua  rocks,  and 
ibaped  somewhat  like  an  egg  with  the 
rnatl  end  upward:  an  opening  is  left 
tor  (he  admission  of  the  corn,  which, 
when  perfectly  free  from  damp,  is 
thrown  loto  tbe  Pit,  and  excluded 
ftom  air  by  the  immediate  and  secure 
stoppage  of  the  apenurc.  The  com 
thus  preserved  keeps  good  for  several 
years :  il  is  thrashed  io  Sicily,  as  in 
Calabria,  by   means  of  the  hoofs  of 

TliB  Hotel  at  Girgenti.  served  in 
1827  by  Uie  Bishop's  Cook,  was  then 
lolerahly  coIDfortable;  and  Sig.  Folitl, 
an  Artist  who  keeps  for  sate  a  collec- 
tion of  Greai  SicuU  Vases,  found  in  the 
Tombs  at  Agrigentutn,  bss  fitted  up 
Apartments  for  the  acconunodaliua  of 
TraveUers.  Modern  Girgenti  stands 
■war  the  Site  of  tbe  Citadel  of  the 
aodent  Agrigentum  ;  and  though  ap- 
parently magnificent,  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  is  found,  on  closer  eia- 
mination,  to  consist  of  small  houses, 
and  narrow  streets.  The  present 
number  of  its  inhubitanta  is  computed 
to  be  about  fifteen  thousand  ;  and 
Calhednl  contains  a  Bapoimai  Fai  . 
originally  a  Sarcophagus  discovered 
u  the  Ditch  of  ancient  Agrigentum, 
■nd  ornamented  with  superb  Grecian 
Sculpture,  representing  the  History 
of  Hippolylus!!  The  Hilii  '  -  ■"- 
north  side  of  thh  Font  are, 
lesi  good  than  those  on  the  other  three 
sides.  The  north  Aisle  contain 
valuable  Picture  of  the  blessed  Vii„ 
■nd   Infant  Saviour,  by  Guidoi  and 

(f)  Hledael 


the  Echo  in  llie  Cadiedral  merits  no. 
tice.''  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hill 
crowned  by  the  modern  Town,  is  the 


Virgil  calls  it,  Agragai,  froi 
guous  river  i 
City  is  said  to 


naled.      This 


ho,  after  receiving 
protecting  Dtedal us,  employed  hi i 
erecting  a  Fortress  here,  on  a  per] 
dicular  Rock,  to  which  there  was 
one  avenue  ;  and  that 


hut 


defensible  by 
three  or  four  men  only.'  But  some 
writeia,  without  noticing  this  r ' 
stance,  suppose  the  city  to  ha 
founded  either  by  a  Rhodiat 
Ionian  Colony.  During  its  most 
flourishing  slate,  it  contained  [wo 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
government  was  at  grst  monarchical ; 
then  democratic;  and aflerwards again 
monarcliical  under  Phslaris;  and  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ihird 
Olympiad  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Amilcar.  The  ancient  inhabiianlsof 
Agrigentum  were  particularly  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality,  their  love 
of  the  Arts,  and  their  luiurioua  style 
of  living.  Plato  was  so  much  struck 
by  tbe  solidity  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  sumptuousneES  of  their  dinners, 
(bat  he  said,  "they  built,  aa  if  they 
thought  themselves  immortal,  and  ate 
asif  they  eipected  neverto  eat  again." 
Uiodorus  likewise  speaks  of  their 
luxury  ;  and  mentions  that  their  large 
vases  for  water  were  commonly  niad» 
of  silver,  and  their  carriages  of  ivory 
richly  adorned :  be  also  says,  thai  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  when 
returning,  victorious,  from  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  entered  his  native  Town 
followed  by  three  hundred  can,  each 
drawn    by    four  white  horses   sump. 

adds,  that  the  horses  of  Agrifjentum 


rnJoacqupltj 
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were  highly  priicd  for  their  beftuty 
•nd  iwiftneM. '  Pliny,  indeed,  asserts, 
that  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
those  who  had  frequently  proVed  vic- 
torious at  Olympia ;  and  that  superb 
monuments  were  raised  to  their  me- 
mory'; a  circumstance  confirmed  by 
anoUier  clasiuc  Writer,  who  says  he 
obiicnred,  at  Agrigentum,  sepulchral 
pyramids,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
horses.*  In  order  to  see  the  antiqui- 
ties liere,  without  losing  time  by  going 
needlessly  out  of  the  way.  Travellers 
should  proceed  either  on  loot  or  on 
mules,  from  the  modem  Town  to  the 
Garden  of  t/te  Convento  di  S,  Nicolo, 
which  contains  a  fine  ancient  Cornice 
of  marble ;  and,  close  by,  is  a  well* 
preserved  ^dicuia,  in  shape  quadrU 
lateral,  and  of  the  Doric  Order ;  its 
Walls  being  composed  of  stones  beau- 
tifully united  without  cement.  Not 
far  distant  are  remains  of  a  spacious 
Doric  Temjde,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  the  oldest  sacred 
Edifice  at  Agrigentum;  it  is  now 
partly  transformed  into  the  Church  of 
&  Biagio.  ^  Farther  on,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  City,  stands 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  sea,  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  modem  Town  of 
Girgenti.  lliis  Temple  is  placed  on 
a  highly  elevated  Platform,  encom- 
passed by  four  very  deep  Steps,  which 
rest  on  a  Base  of  four  immense  layers 
of  stone.  Tlie  size  of  the  Structure 
seems  to  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty -four  English  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifty-five  in  breadth.  The 
exterior  Columns  were  thirty- four  in 
number,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Order, 
fluted,  without  bases,  and  composed 
of  soft  and  bad  stone :  but  the  whole 

(r)  Silius  Italicufl  praises  the  Agrigentine 
horees ;  and  this  district  is  still  famous  for  a 
peculiarly  fine  breed,  with  short  necks,  very 
thick  near  the  chest,  like  those  represented 
iu  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

is)  When  these  noble  animals  grew  old, 
and  unable  to  work,  they  were  fed  and  at- 
tended with  the  kindest  solicitude  by  the 
people  of  Agrigentum:  — and  it  is  to  be 


pretentay'exteniall  J,  a  pictureaqne  day 
colour,  tboae  parts  excepted  which 
have  been  disfigured  by  modem  repa- 
rations. The  eastern  Froott  wboe 
(according  to  general  custom)  was  ths 
principal  entrance  to  the  Temple^ 
displays  remains  of  an  exterior  Coort. 
The  Cells  is  perfect^  and  at  its  upper 
end  are  fimr  Steps,  leading  to  a  Plst- 
form;  beyond  which,  another  Step 
leads  to  what  probably  was  the  Sanc- 
tuary :  but  this  division  of  a  Cdla  is 
uncommon.  The  Stones  on  the  inside 
of  the  Cells  are  reddened  by  fire ;  and 
some  of  the  internal  work  of  other 
parts  of  the  Edifice  is  coloured  with 
Tyrian  purple:  thirteen  Columns, 
with  their  Architrave,  still  remain 
standing  on  its  northern  sfde."  The 
southern  Ridge,  leading  from  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that  of 
Concord,  displays  a  Line  tf  Tom&i 
and  Sepulchral  Chambfirs  apparently 
delved  in  the  solid  rocks,  of  which 
the  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  were 
composed:  and  "several  Vases,  aU 
lying  on  their  sides,  have  been  found 
among  these  Sepulchres,  wbich  are 
quite  in  ruins. 

77te  Tempie  of  Concord^  by  far  the 
most  perfect  of  any  sacred  £difice  of 
the  ancient  City,  seems  to  have  been 
erected  at  a  period  when  Grecian 
Doric  architecture  had  reached  its 
zenith  of  perfection.  This  sublime 
and  beautiful  Structure,  which  cor- 
responds in  dimensions  with  the  Tem- 
ple of  Juno  Lucina,  rests  upon  a  loify 
Platform  encompassed  by  six  Steps. 
Its  exterior  Columns,  thirty-four  in 
number,  stand  uninjured  in  their  ori» 
ginal  position,  and  are  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  Order,  without  bases,  each 
composed  of  four  blocks  of  stone. 
The  principal  Entrance  fronts  the 
east,  as  does  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella, 

wished  that  the  modems  would  imitate  this 
humane  example ! 

if)  Riedesel  mentions  that  he  saw,  near 
S.  Biagio,  Wheel-tracks  r.iade  by  ancient  Cart, 
and  not  farther  distant  firom  each  other  than 
three  Roman  palmi. 

(ii)  This  Temple  once  contained  the  celeu 
brated  Picture  of  an  earthly  Venus,  br 
Zeuxis. 
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which  is  quite  perfect;   except  that 
Arches  are  cut  in  its  Walls ;  and  part 
of  one  Wall  is  removed :  dilapidations 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  this  Temple 
was  dedicated   to    S.  Gregorio,   and 
used  for  Christian  worship.  The  Wall 
of  the  Cella  contains  Winding  Steps, 
which  lead  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Edifice/    In  this  vicinity  are  remains 
€fa  Temple,  supposed  to  be  that  conse- 
crated to  Hercules ;  and  which  Cicero 
describes  as  being  near  the  Forum, 
now  totally  destroyed.^   This  Temple 
rested  on  a  Platform  encompassed  by 
four  Steps,  and  corresponded  in  di- 
mensions  with    the   two    last-named 
Edifices:  it  is  now  a  confused  pile  of 
ruins,  with  only  one  Column  standing. 
Its  columns  were  channelled.     To  the 
west  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  are 
sufficient  remains  of  one  of  the  andetU 
Ciiy  Gates,  to  prove  that  it  was  Doric 
architecture :  and  not  far  hence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ancient  Port* 
On  the  outside  of  this  Gate  is  a  well- 
preserved  Septdchral  Monument  g  sim- 
ple  and   unpretending ;   ornamented 
with   Ionic  Columns  and   Triglipbs 
above  them  ;  but,  in  shape,  Egyptian. 
It  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Theron,  an 
excellent  Prince  who  reigned  sixteen 
years  over  the  Agrigentines,  and  died 
B.  c.  472,  universally  beloved  and  la- 
mented.*     The   architecture  of  the 
Tomb  in  question  appears,  however, 
of  a  more  recent  date ;  and  some  an- 
tiquaries are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Grave  and   Monument  of  a  Horse. 
Its    Cornice  is  destroyed.      Beyond 
this  Tomb,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  mo- 
dem Edifice,  one  Wall  of  which,  fa- 

(«)  By  ascending  these  Steps  a  sight  may 
be  obtained  of  Urge  holes,  apparently  cut  to 
receive  beams  for  supporting  a  roof. 

(f9)  The  Temple  of  Hercules  once  contained 
a  celebrated  picture  of  Alcmena,  by  Zeuxls. 

(jr)  Diodorus  SicuUis  rqports,  that  when 
the  Carthaginians,  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal,  the  Son  of  Giscon,  were  destroying 
the  Tombs  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  of 
Agrigentum,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  The. 
ron's  Sepulchre,  indicating  that  it  was  pro> 
tected  by  Jove :  and  Diodorus  adds,  that  a 
pestilence  ensued  in  the  Carthaginian  camp ; 
that  Hannibal  and  several  other  perwnM  died 


bricated   vrith    large    square    stones, 
seems  to  have  originally  made  part  of 
the  Temple  of  JEscviapius,  which  had 
Grecian  Doric  Columns,  fluted,  with- 
out base,  and  their  diameter  was  half 
buried  in  the  Walls  of  the  Temple. 
These  Walls,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, that  which  remains,  exhibits  an 
internal   Winding    flight  of    Steps, 
similar  to  the  one  already  described  in 
the  Cella  Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, y    Travellers,  on  returning  from 
the    Temple  of  ^sculapius,   before 
they  re-enter  the  ancient  Grate,  should 
notice  the  Sarcoj}hagi  firmed  in  the 
City  Wcdlsi  huge  masses  of  which  lie 
prostrate,  and  seem  to  have  slid  down 
from  their  original  portion.     On  re- 
entering the  Gate  it  is  usual  to  proceed 
northward,  to  the  colossal  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympicus,  called,  by  Diodorus, 
the  largest  sacred  Edifice  in  Sicily ; 
and  described  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
magnificence  of  its  founders ;  but,  at 
the  present  moment,  little  more  than 
an  immense  pile  of  ruins.     It  was,  in 
length,  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  English  feet ;  in  breadth  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight;   and 
the  diameter  of  its  Columns  was  thir- 
teen feet  four  inches  :  they  were  chan- 
nelled ;  and,  according  to  Diodorus, 
each  channel  was  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  for  a  man  to  stand  in  it. '     The 
edifice  rested  on  a  lofty  Platform,  en- 
compassed by  several  Steps.*    On  the 
north  and  south  sides  were  fourteen 
Columns;  to  the  east  seven;  and  to 
the  west  only  six.     These  Columns 
were  semicircular  on  the  outer  part, 
and  squared  within :  the  intercolumni- 
ations  presented  a  Wall ;  thus  form- 

of  this  pestilence,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Tombs  was  consequently  abandoned. 

(Sf)  Cicero  mentions  a  beautiful  little  Sta. 
tue  of  Apollo  (marked  on  the  thigh,  in  small 
silver  letters,  with  the  name  of  Myron),  as 
having  graced  the  Temple  of  iEsculai^us  at 
Agrigentum ;  and  adds,  that  the  Carthagi. 
nians  possessed  themselves  of  this  Statue; 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  owners  by 
Scipio. 

(x)  The  channels  were  twenty-two  inches 
and  a  half  in  width. 

(a)  On  the  north  side  are 
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ing  an  cilerior  Temple  to  contain  the 
Celle.  Thn  Temple,  immense  in 
height,  and  splendid  beyond  deicrip- 
tion,  had  two  Fronts,  each  adorned 
witli  a  Pediment  contdning,  in  its 
Tympanum,  superb  sculpture:  that 
of  the  eastern  Pediment  represented 
the  War  of  the  GianU;  that  toward 
the  west,  the  Capture  of  Troy ;  and 
here,  contrary  to  usage,  is  suppoaed  to 
have  been  the  principal  Entrance; 
because  this  Fhmt  had  only  six  Co- 
lumns:  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  religious  custom  should  hare 
been  departed  from,  in  the  construction 
of  a  sacred  Edifice.  The  Gates  of  the 
Temple  were  prodigious  in  magnitude, 
and  transcendent  in  beauty.  Each 
Triglyph  belonging  to  the  exterior 
architectural  decorations,  was  ten  feet 
high ;  and  the  Cella  had  twenty-four 
Pilasters.  A  great  number  of  sea- 
shells  are  observable  in  the  stone  which 
formed  this  Edifice  :  and  probably,  to 
fill  up  the  natural  caTities  of  the  stone, 
the  whole  building  was  encrusted  with 
a  strong  stucco.  Amidst  this  stu- 
pendous mass  of  ruins  lies  the  Statue 
of  an  enormous  Giant,  measuring 
twenty-seven  feet  in  length :  the  curls 
of  bis  hair  form  a  kind  of  garland ; 
the  legs  are  each  in  six  pieces;  the 
joints  of  each  leg  correspond;  the 
bead  is  in  one  piece  ^ ;  and  between 
the  head  and  legs  are  four  pieces, 
being  alternately  bisected  ;  so  Ihat,  in 
the  body,  are  six  rows  of  pieces.  The 
Statue  is  composed  of  the  same  soft 
stone  as  the  Temple :  and  was  evi- 
dently stuccoed ;  for  on  and  about  the 
eyes,  stucco  may  still  be  seen.  Frag- 
ments of  two  other  gigantic  Statues  of 

(jb)  Some  persons  think  it  consists  of  two 
pieces. 

(c)  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  Work,  speaking  <rf  Caryatides,  that  the 
conquerors  of  Caria,  (cMice  called  Phoenicia, 
because  it  was  the  abode  of  a  Phoenician  Co- 
lony,) in  order  to  commenorate  their  triumph 
over  its  inhabitants,  erected  public  edifices, 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  female  part  of  the 
subjugated  people  were  used  instead  of  co. 
lumns ;  and  when  male  figures  were  used  in 
the  same  manner,  the  appellation  given  to 
them  was  '*  Perses.*' 

\d)  These  Gigantic  Figures  were  seen  sup- 


the  same  deacriptkm  lie  new  tbtir 
Fellow  Monster:  and  It  b  aaid  that 
fragments  of  ten  or  twelva  mora  d 
these  Giants  have  been  found  not  fin* 
distant  from  the  three  already  men- 
tioned; and,  like  them,  with  elbows 
bent,  and  hands  raised.  In  the  attitude 
of  supporting  a  weiglit  abo<ve  their 
heads:  they  are,  therefore,  supposed 
to  have  been  Persee  ',  whldi  Ibnned  a 
secondary  row  of  Pillara,  and  rested 
upon  the  Capitals  of  immense  Pila^ 
ters  let  into  each   Side  Wall  of  the 
interior  part  of  the  Temple.'     Chan* 
nels  to  receive  ropes  are  visible  in  the' 
largest  stones  belonging  to  this  Edi- 
fice; which,  owing  to  perpetual  wars 
with  Carthage^  ultimately  the  destnio> 
tion  of  Agrigentum,  appears  to  have 
been  never  finished.*  The  next  Ten^ik, 
proceeding  in  rotation,  if  that  of  CtuM 
and  Pollux,  where  port  of  one  Wall 
may  be  traced ;  two  channelled  Ce^ 
lumns  likewise  remain ;  and  appev^ 
to  have  been    covered  with   superb 
white  stucco.    Westward,  and  beyond 
the  ancient  Walls,  are  two  fluted  Co- 
lumns and  some  other  remains  of  an 
Edifice,   denominated  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan,  but  without  good  authority;- 
as  every  vestige  of  that  Temple,  which 
once  stood  near  Agrigentum,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  annihilated.     The  ancient 
Bridge,  throum  over  the  Agragag,  merits 
observation,  though  almost  destroyed ; 
its  materials  being  used  daily,  in  mo- 
dem   buildings.      The    Clotzc^,    cut 
through  the  rocks,  and  terminated  bj 
a   Cloaca  Maxima,  likewise   deserve 
notice.  B 

The  stupendous  Temples  of  Agri- 
gentum, better  worth  seeing  than  any 

porting  parts  of  the  Cornice,  till  the  deventh 
century. 

(e)  See  Diodorub  Siculi is,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  84. 
According  to  this  Author,  the  Temple  of 
Ji^>iter  OTympicus,  at  Agrigentum,  seems  to 
have  been  about  three  hunched  and  forty  feet 
long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide. 
Other  writers  say,  it  was  three  hundred  and 
forty.five  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
five  wide :  but  neither  of  these  measurements 
appears  quite  correct 

Cg)  A  Banker,  named  Granet,  who  reudes 
at  Oirgenti,  and  speaks  English,  is  very  kind 
and  usefiil  to  Travellers. 
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other  antiquideB  Sicily  contains,  are 
eminently  picturesque  in  point  of  sU 
tuation ;  and  the  Temple  of  G>ncord 
is  peculiarly  striking,  because  nearly 
perfect :  but  neither  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  this  Edifice,  nor  the  simple 
grandeur  of  that  at  ^gesta,  are  so 
imposing  and  venerable  as  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  PsBstum ;  which,  like 
the  interior  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
impresses  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  worship  of  its 
Creator. 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usually 
proceed  through  Palma  to  Licata,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles.  Palma 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  luxuriant 
valley :  but  between  this  rich  district 
^nd  Licata,  the  ancient  Phmda,  lies  a 
dreary  plain.  Pkiniia,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  now  the 
Salso,  was  built  by  Phintias,  an  Agri> 
gentine  Prince,  who  transported  thi- 
ther the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  when  he 
destroyed  that  town,  about  four  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation:  and  the 
Promontory  stretching  into  the  sea, 
on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  the  Ecno- 
mog,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  Dio- 
dorus,  and  Plutarch,  where  stood  the 
Castle  of  Phalaris,  which  contained 
^e  bronze  Bull,  his  famous  instru- 
ment for  torturing  his  subjects.^  Li- 
cata  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  Pbintia ; 
and  displays  wider  streets  than  are 
common  in  Sicily.  Persons  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Sig.  Giuseppe  Para- 
ninfo,  are  most  hospitably  received 
and  comfortably  lodged  by  that  Gen- 
tleman, who  resides  at  Licata:    but 

(A)  Amilcar  carried  this  Bull  to  Carthage : 
but  wiien  that  City  wa«  taken  by  Scif^,  he 
restored  the  Bull  to  the  Agrigentines. 

(0  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Museum 
and  Excavations  of  the  Barone  Oabriele  Ju- 
dica,  usually  go  from  Terranova  to  Syracuse 
either  by  Btscari,  or  Ckiaramontet  Palaxxola 
(the  Baron's  place  of  residence),  and  part  of 
Hybla  Minor:  but  this  road  is  extremdy 
bad ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  called  dangerous. 
Baron  Judica  receives  Travellers  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality :  his  Museum  con. 
sists  of  Vases,  and  other  antiquities,  found  in 
approximate  Tombs,  and  Excavations,  inade 
on  the  spot  where  a  Town,  belonging  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  colonised  in  IKcily,  appears 


those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  the  Hotel  are  wretchedly 
accommodated.  Travellers  frequently 
rest  half  a  day  at  Licata,  and  then 
proceed  to  Terranova^  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
road  lies  on  the  sea-shore;  and  the 
Hotel  at  Terranova  is  tolerably  good; 
but  persons  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wilding,  Prince  Butera's  brother,  and 
a  Resident  here,  are  entertained  at  hk 
house  most  sumptuously.  This  Town, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  11, 
contains  above  nine  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  stands  near  the  Site  c^  the 
ancient  Gda^  which  received  its  name 
from  a  small  neighbouring  river,  and 
was  founded  by  a  Rbodian  and  Cretmi 
Colony,  above  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera ;  and,  acconi- 
ing  to  Thucydides,  forty.five  yean 
after  Syracusas.  About  three  hundred 
paces  to  the  east  of  Terranova  are 
Remains  of  Large  Edifices,  which- 
mark  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gty. 
On  Medals  found  here,  is  the  word- 
« Gelas,"  the  ancient  name  of  the- 
river  which  now  flows  near  Terra- 
nova :  and,  moreover,  the  Greek  In-' 
scription  relative  to  Gela,  and  found 
at  Licata,  was  previously  taken  frons 
among  the  Ruins  near  Terranova. 
After  sleeping  in  the  last-named 
Town,  Travellers  usually  proceed  to 
Caltagirone,  a  distance  of  twen^-four 
miles.'  Tte  road  passes  through  a 
corn  country :  the  ascent  to  the  Town 
is  long  and  rapid;  the  Hotel  very 
tolerable.  Caltagirone,  famous  for  a 
Manufactory  of  small  Figures  of /«rra 
cottoy  beautifully  executed,  and  repre- 

to  have  been  buried.  Remains  of  Public 
Baths,  and  a  Theatre,  may  be  seen  in  this 
Town ;  and  the  Tombs  near  it  are  square,  <nr 
oblong  cavities,  delved  in  natural  rocks.  The 
Museum  contains  two  curious  Stone  Foot, 
baths  ^an  el^ant  bronse  Lamp,  shaped  like 
acrab— Elgypoan  Idols— Votive  OffMnga 
—  MouldsTor  casting  Masks,  and  small  Sta.' 
tues  --  a  large  Phoenician  Vase,  on  which  five 
rows  of  African  Animals  are  painted  ^seve- 
ral of  the  Greco  Siculi  Vases—  a  splendid 
Collection  of  Medals,  &c  &c,  all  or  which 
Antiquities  the  Baron  wishes  to  sell  Near 
Palasxola  are  Statues,  about  ten  feet  high, 
hewn  in  the  natural  rocks. 
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tenting  the  lower  cUus  of  people  in 
colouml  coetumet,  is  a  busy  Town, 
end  more  eiteniiTe  than  Girgenti. 
After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone,  Tra- 
▼ellcra  usually  proceed  to  Palagonia 
and  Lentini,  ajoumeyof  thirty  miles. 
The  commencement  of  the  road  is 
rough  and  steep,  but  presents  a  distant 
▼lew  of  iEtna,  with  Mineo^  finely 
placed  on  a  comnumding  eminence. 
Multitudes  of  volcanic  stones  cover 
the  soil :  and  near  Palagonia  is  a  pass 
through  which  a  torrent  of  Lava 
appears  to  have  rolled.  Palagonia 
stands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  near  rocks  of  lava 
finely  broken :  and  beyond  this  spot 
beds  of  Lava  and  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones  present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  the  Beviere  di  Lentinit 
which  Lake  lies  near  the  Town,  and 
causes  exhalations  so  peculiarly  nox- 
ious, that  they  poison  the  surrounding 
country  with  MaT  aria.^  The  Town 
of  Lenrini  is  the  ancient  LeorUiwn, 
once  inhabited  by  the  Laestrygones, 
whence  its  fields  were  denominated 
JLastrygonu  Campi:  its  present  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  sickly  poverty- 
stricken  place ;  and  its  wretch^  Hotel 
affords  no  mattresses  clean  enough  to 
sleep  upon.  After  spending  the  night 
here.  Travellers  usually  proceed  to 
Syracuse,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  exhibits 
^tna,  towering  majestically  above 
every  other  object,  and  Carlentini, 
built  and  fortified  by  Charles  V.*" 
The  country  is  volcanic  and  beauti- 
ful; and  the  road,  on  approaching 
Agosta,  presents  a  view  of  the  sea, 
passes  along  a  pretty  water-lane,  and 
goes  within  sight  of  what  appears  like 
a  series  of  Craters  united  by  a  con- 
tiguous torrent.  One  of  these  Cra- 
ters is  very  perfect;  and  its  lava 
seems  particularly  ancient.     The  road 

{k)  Anciently  Minoa,  or  Heradea  (for  it 
had  both  names),  and  built  by  Minos,  when 
he  came  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  Daedalus. 

(/)  The  Lake  of  Lentini  contains  myriads 
of  Leeches,  which  might  endanger  the  life  of 
any  person  tempted  to  bathe  in  its  pestiferous 
waters. 


crosses  the  torrent*  which  la  orna- 
mented with  superb  oleaadefS;  and 
beyond  it  are  groves  of  onuige  trees 
and  pomegranates:  but,  fiur^er  on, 
the  fiice  of  the  countiy  changes,  and 
presents  a  dreary,  barren,  and  rocky 
waste. 

On  the  approach  to  Syracuse  u  ike 
Trophy  which  %Mt  erected  to  Ifarcdha, 
opposite  the  Peninsula  of  Magnesi, 
formerly  Thapsus :  and  after  passing 
this  Trophy  the  mule-path  ascends  the 
Scala  Crrteca,  goes  through  Acrodmot 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  excel- 
lent newly  made  road,  in  a  rich  and 
well-cultivated  country;  where,  for- 
tified by  drawbridges,  stands  the  mo- 
dem Siracusa,  famous  fur  Us  Hotel*, 
which  contains  large  airy  apartments, 
and  is,  in  every  respect,  comfortable. 

Syracuse,  likewise  called,  by  the 
Ancients,  PenJtapolu,  from  compris- 
ing within  its  Walls  five  Cities,  was 
founded  above  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  by  Archies 
of  Corinth,  one  of  the  Heradidsp; 
and  in  its  most  flourishing  state  com- 
prised twelve  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, extended  above  twen^-two 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and 
maintained  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse, 
together  with  a  navy  consisting  of  five 
hundred  armed  vessels.  It  was  di- 
vided into  five  parts,  namely,  Ortygia, 
Acradina,  Tyche,  Neapdis,  and  Epi' 
polcBi  and  had  three  Citadels,  treble 
Walls,  and  two  capacious  Harbours; 
the  largest  of  which  is  computed  to 
have  been  in  breadth  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  in  length  two  and  a  half,  and 
in  circumference  six  and  a  half.  Its 
Edifices,  public  and  private,  were 
massive  and  stately;  and  its  citizens 
remarkable  for  being  eminently  vir- 
tuous, or  as  eminently  wicked :  and 
this  was  exemplified  in  two  of  its  most 

(m)  This  Prince  invited  the  Inhabitants  of 
Lentini  to  remove  to  his  new  Town ;  which 
is  placed  in  a  wholesome  air :  but  they  would 
not  abandon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

(n)  The  Albergo  del  Sole,  near  the  Duorao. 
There  is  another,  but  a  very  inferior  Inn  at 
Syracuse,  Tfie  Leone  cTOro. 
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celebrated  Characters,  Archimedes, 
and  the  elder  Dionysius.  Syracuse 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  b.  c.  414,  but  the 
following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited :  and  their  Leaders,  Ni« 
cias  and  Demosthenes,  both  killed. 
Dionysius  the  elder  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  wars  waged 
by  his  countrymen  against  Carthage ; 
but  abusing  the  power  with  which 
they  entrusted  him,  he  became  their 
Sovereign  and  their  Tyrant.  This  bad 
though  great  man  died  b.  c.  368,  after 
having  possessed  the  sceptre  of  Syra- 
cusae  thirty-eight  years ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dionysius  the  younger, 
whose  cruel  conduct  toward  Plato 
and  Dion  (the  son  of  Hypariuus) 
provoked  the  latter  to  raise  an  army 
and  expel  him.  This  event  occurred 
B.  c.  357 :  ten  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever,  he  regained  his  sceptre ;  but  was 
finally  expelled  by  the  Corinthians 
under  Timoleon  ;  and  became  a 
schoolmaster  at  Corinth  (as  Cicero 
observes),  '*  that  he  might  still  con- 
tinue to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  because 
unable  any  longer  to  command  men, 
exercise  his  power  over  boys."  b.  c. 
212,  the  Syracusans,  who  had  been 
for  three  years  closely  besieged  by 
Marcellus,  at  length  relaxed  in  their 
military  duties,  during  the  nocturnal 
festival  of  Diana:  and  the  Romans, 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
made  a  forcible  entry  at  one  of  the 
Gates,  captured  the  City,  and  placed 
it  under  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  which 
was  much  enriched  and  embellished 
by  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  Sy- 
racusaB.°  Little  now  remains  of  a 
Place  once  so  populous  and  powerful, 
but  a  few  almost  unintelligible  ruins, 
scattered  here  and  there,  among  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
The  Island  of  Ort^gia  lies  southward. 
The  ground  rises  toward  the  north; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a  Ridge, 

(o)  Marcclltu,  however,  was  too  good  to 
oommtt  sacrilege;  and  therefore  respected 
the  itatuee  of  the  gods,  and  left  them  in  their 
temples. 

(p)  Arethusa,  one  of  the  Sicelides,  is  fabled 


about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length; 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Ep^HtUg. 
Acradina  occupied  the  shore  from  Or- 
tygia  to  Trogilus;  Tyche  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  plain  to  Epi- 
polse  ;  and  Neapolis  was  between  the 
Great  Harbour  and  a  Ridge  to  tbe 
west  of  Ortygia.  Traces  of  eighteen 
Gates,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Walls, 
are  discoverable.  In  the  Island  of 
Ortygia,  now  modem  Syracuse,  is 
the  FowUam  of  the  Njpnph,  Are* 
thusa  ^ ;  who,  when  changed,  accord- 
ing to  poetic  license,  into  this  stream, 
received  divine  honours,  as  the  Pa- 
troness of  the  ancient  City :  but 
(though  celebrated  by  Poets,  and 
said,  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  to 
have  been  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
contained  shoals  of  sacred  fishes  in- 
credibly large),  this  Fountain  is  now 
reduced  to  a  Tank  for  washerwomen ; 
and  presents  nothing  more  than  a  rill 
of  water  flowing  from  an  Aqueduct..^ 
A  Temple  of  the  ancient  Doric 
Order,  and  originally  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  likewise  stands  in  the  mo- 
dern Town.  This  Edifice,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  grandeur  common  to 
ancient  Doric  temples,  was  cruelly 
injured  about  the  seventh  century, 
by  being  transformed  into  a  Church ; 
and  is  now  become  the  Cathedral  of 
Syracuse  :  it .  sufiered  again  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  an  earthquake 
shook  down  its  roof.  It  was  erected 
on  a  raised  quadrilateral  Platform, 
and  displayed  forty  Columns,  fluted, 
and  without  base;  the  shafts  being 
about  twenty- five  English  feet  in 
height,  and  the  capitals  about  three 
feet  four  inches.  The  Cella  was  en- 
closed by  Walls,  composed  of  large 
stones,  nicely  joined  together  without 
cement;  which  Walls  have  been  cut 
through,  to  form  communicating 
Arches  with  the  side-aisles,  when  it 
became  a   Church.     The   Columns, 

to  have  been  transformed  into  a  fountain  by 
Diana. 

iq)  Charles  V.  when  he  fortified  Syracuse, 
totally  altered  the  ai^arance  of  thu  Towi. 
tain. 
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on  the  north  tide  of  the  EdiBce,  are 
damiiged,  and  built  into  the  north 
wall ;  where  eleven  of  tliem  may  be 
traced;  tliow  on  the  fouth  aide  are 
better  pre§enred;  and  at  the  west 
end  two  arc  still  visible.  In  order 
to  viiit  the  Rum  Atwjtus  and  Papy- 
rus (two  brandies  of  the  same  stream), 
and  the  district  of  EpiihUay  it  is  requi- 
site to  provide  a  boat  for  crossing  the 
Poriut  Magnus,  and  ascending  the 
Rivers.  The  mouth  of  the  Anapus 
is  little  more  than  three  boat-lengths 
in  width,  but  very  deep ;  the  false 
Papyri  (for  there  are  two  kinds)  grow 
on  its  banks;  which,  about  midsum- 
mer, are  covered  with  myriads  of  flies 
peculiar  to  tliis  spot,  and  having  four 
dark-coloured  wings,  and  a  black 
body  tipped  with  red  under  the  tail : 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Anapus 
with  the  Papyrus,  but  nowhere  else, 
is  found  a  peculiar  sort  of  shell,  called 
by  the  Syracusans  Coxzola,  the  inside 
of  which  resembles  mother-of  pearl. 
The  Papyrus  is  so  narrow  that '  a 
boat  in  ascending  this  River  touches 
the  reeds  and  canes  on  its  banks, 
and  is  towed  along.  Near  the  river 
stand  two  gigarUic  Doric  Columns, 
channelled  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground ;  and  these  Columns,  to- 
gether with  some  fallen  Fragments, 
are  the  only  remains  now  visible  of  a 
once  magnificent  Edifice  consecrated 
to  Olympic  Jove;  whose  Statue  here, 
was  adorned  by  Hiero  II,  (a  Syra- 
cusau  Monarch  famed  for  his  virtues), 
with  a  mantle  of  gold  wrought  from 
the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians :  but 
Dionysius  I,  (prone  to  sacrilege)  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  saying,  <*  The 
Son  of  Saturn  had  a  garment  too 
heavy  for  summer,  and  too  cold  for 

(r)  See  CicBao*«  Orations. 

{$)  It  is  asserted,  by  the  Sicilians,  that  the 
farina  of  hemp  in  blossom  causes  MoT  aria  ; 
and  that  no  person,  who  values  healt^,  should 
sleep  near  hemp  fields  in  blossom. 

(/)  Instead  of  ascending  the  river  to  the 
FonU  Ciane,  Travellers  would  save  time  by 
ordering  a  boat  to  that  spot,  to  wait  for  them 
there,  while  thev  go.  upon  mules,  to  examine 
the  eastern  Walls  of  ancient  Syracuse,  which 
may  he  distinctly  traced  as  Cur  as  Fort  Lab- 
ddus '  thence  Travellers  should  proceed  to^he 


winter;    sod   ahould,    tberefbte,   bt 
provided  with  one  made  of  woollen 
cloth,   fit    fur    both    aeasona."     'Hie 
Prator,  Verrea,  the  most  rapacious 
of  the  Roman  Govemora  of  Sicily ', 
removed  this  statue  to  Rome;  fitmi 
which   period  the    Teoaple   went  to 
decay.     Near  the  ruina  of  tfaia  Edifiea 
is  an  oblong    Well,  fnms  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep;    and  probably 
an  ancient   Receptacle  for  purifying 
water.       Hence    TniTellers    usually 
ascend  the  river  to  tke  Fonie  dam, 
passing    through    fields    of    hemp.' 
Large  quantitiea  of  the  true  and  very 
fine   Papyri    grow    near    the   Foote 
Ciane,  which  has   a   capacioua  and 
deep  Basin,  furnished  with  remark- 
ably pellucid  water,  and  abounding 
with  fish.     The  adjacent  country  pre- 
sents  a  pestiferous  marsh.      At  this 
place  Travellers  usually  dismiss  their 
boat ;    and    mounting    mulea     (sent 
hither  expressly  to  wait  for  them), 
cross  the  Anapus  on  a  bridge,  and 
proceed  to  that  portion  of  ancient  Sy- 
racusflB  denominated  NeapoUs,  ^     This 
ride  presents  a  view  of  the  ruined 
Walls  of  Tyche  ;  and  after  ascending 
a  narrow  track,  the  road  leads  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient   Gate   where  De- 
mosthenes made  a  forcible  entry;  it 
then    crosses    the    Aqueduct,    whose 
source  is   thirty  miles   distant,    and 
passes   a    small   Naumachia;    hence 
crossing  several  ancient  WheeUtradts 
to  the  Quarries  of  the  Philosophers  ", 
the  ancient  Walls  on  the  left  of  which 
merit  notice ;  they  are  nine  feet  thick. 
Passing   to  the  north  side   of  Fort 
Labdalus,  the   road  goes  through  a 
Gatetoay,  between  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Fort  and  a  line  of  Walls  to  the 
north;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have 

Fonte^Ciane,  to  meet  their  boat  and  descend 
the  river ;  which  is  quickly  done ;  though, 
for  ascending,  a  considerable  time  is  required. 
The  eastern  Walls  of  ancient  Syracuse  are 
very  interesting;  but,  of  the  western,  scarcely 
anv  trace  remains. 

(u)  So  called,  because  supposed  to  have 
been  the  prison  in  which  Dionysius  confined 
the  Poet  Philoxenus,  and  certain  Philoso. 
phers,  for  not  having  prabed  his  poetical 
compositions. 
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been  one  entrance  to  Epiiyola,"  Ruins 
of  Fort  Labdalus  still  remaim  and 
to  the  west,  is  a  deep  Moat.  The 
Walls  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche  united 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Fort;  and 
Hyblaea  Minor  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  this  spot.  Near  Fort  Labdalus 
is  an  interesting  and  very  extensive 
Stiltterratwan  PassagCt  nine  feet  wide, 
cut  through  solid  rocks,  lofty  enough 
to  admit  cavalry,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  and  provisions  from  one  quarter 
of  the  ancient  city  to  another.^  Re- 
turning  hence,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Aqueduct,  Travellers 
are  shown  several  openings  into  the 
Subterranean  Passage,  and  then  con- 
ducted to  the  descent  into  the  Theatre; 
leaving,  on  the  right,  the  ancient  En- 
trance to  TychCf  which  is  cut  through 
a  solid  rock,  and  bordered,  on  both 
sides,  with  small  tombs,  and  marks 
of  Marble  Slabs,  reported  to  have 
borne  Greek  Inscriptions.  Above 
the  level  of  the  Theatre  the  Aqueduct 
terminates  in  a  Nymphaeuni '  delved 
in  a  solid  rock :  but  the  water  which 
produced  this  Fountain  is  all  drawn 
away  to  supply  Mills,  one  of  which 
now  stands  amidst  the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre,  at  present  used  as  foot-paths 
for  the  animals  who  carry  corn  to  the 
Mill.  The  T/ieatre,  hewn  out  of  a 
rock,  was  called  by  Cicero  <*  Maxi- 
mum;** and  Diodorus  thought  it  the 
most  beautiful  Edifice  of  the  kind  in 

(v)  Here,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
befl^  a  Wall,  erected  by  Dionysius  the  elder, 
in  twenty  days ;  and  extending,  according  to 
some  opinions,  seven  miles.  Six  thousand 
masons  were  employed  in  this  work,  beside 
two  hundred  peasants,  six  thousand  oxen, 
and  a  great  number  of  persons  who  cut  the 
stone  in  the  quarries.  One  architect  was  as. 
signed  to  every  acre.  Some  of  the  stones 
which  composed  this  Wall  were  eijpihteen 
feet  long :  and  part  of  it  was  very  perfect  till 
thrown  down  by  Charles  V,  at  the  period 
when  he  dismantled  Fort  Labdalus,  and  for- 
tified  Ortygia.  The  Gate  by  which  Marcellus 
entered  the  Epipolis  may  still  be  traced. 

{to)  This  Passage  has  been  explored  for 
some  miles ;  and  probably  might  have  served, 
among  other  purposes,  as  a  Sallyport  from 
the  strong  Fortress  of  Labdalus. 

(x)  Supposed  to  have  resembled  that  at 
Athens ;  and  to  have  been  the  Edifice,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  per. 


Sicily :  the  view  from  its  sumo^  is 
even  now  delicious,  and  must  have 
been  astonishingly  magnificent  wh^ 
Syracusse  shone  in  all  its  glory.  Few 
vestiges  remain  of  the  Scena ;  as  tb9 
materials  with  which  it  was  composted 
were  used  by  Charles  V,  in  his  forti- 
fications. The  shape  of  this  immense 
Theatre  exceeds  a  semicircle  by 
twenty- seven  feet  four  inches,  and 
resembles  a  horse-shoe:  its  diameter 
is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet :  and 
it  held  forty  thousand  spectators.  ^ 
Two  Corridors  remain  ;  as  do  several 
of  the  Seats :  and  those  in  the  lower- 
most rows  appear  to  have  been  cased 
with  marble.  The  first  Seat  of  the 
lowest  division  is  singularly  cut  at 
the  back ;  and,  perhaps,  a  {uece  of 
marble  was  inserted  here,  to  form  a 
magisterial  chair.  Under  the  Site  of 
the  sixth  seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  channel  for  Water.*  The  spec- 
tators enjoyed  the  accommodation  of 
an  Awning;  marks,  where  the  poles 
which  supported  it  were  fixed,  being 
still  visible.  Against  the  back  of  the 
upper  Corridor  are  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions (one  to  each  Cuneus) ;  what 
remain  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Sacond  Cuneus>  BAZIAI22AZ  NHPHIAOX 
Third  BAZIAIZ2A2  4IAIZTIAOZ 

Fourth  BAZIAEOZ  lEPONOZ 

Fifth  AIOZ  OAYMniOY 

Al        SZ  ZPA2        *PON 

Riedesel  supposes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyche  (from  their  situation)  occu- 

sons  who  gained  the  prize  for  musical  com. 
positions  in  the  Theatre;  and  likewise  the 
place  where  the  Tripod  of  Apollo  was  de. 
posited,  and  consecrated. 

{y)  This  Edifice  U  wider  than  the  Theatre 
at  Athens,  by  eighty-two  Roman  palmi ;  and 
supposed  to  tie  the  most  ancient  Grecian 
Tlieatre  extant  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  the  actors  could  have  been  heard  in  so 
immense  a  Fabric,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
afforded  them  by  masks  which  contained 
speaking  trumpets,  by  sounding-plates  of 
bronze,  and  by  the  still  more  powerml  aid  of 
the  approximate  rock. 

(«)  There  is,  in  this  Theatre,  a  contrivance 
for  preventing  the  feet  of  the  person  behind 
from  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  his 
neighbour  in  fVont,  by  the  stone,  at  the  back 
of  each  row  of  seats,  being  a  little  raiu4» 
The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the  Tragio 
Theatre,  at  PompeiL 

1^  ¥L  ^ 
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pied  the  upper  part  of  the  Tbemtre; 
thoM)  of  Acradina  the  middle;  and 
those  of  Neapolis  the  lowest  part ;  as 
they  inliabited  the  plain.  The  district 
called  NeaixtHst  in  which  this  Theatre 
standM,  was  the  last  built,  largest,  and 
most  magnificent  part  of  andent  Sy- 
racuse*; and  adjoining  to  the  theatre 
are  the  celebrated  S^tme  Quarry,  and 
Ear  of  Dionysiut.  Tlie  latter  is  fifty- 
eight  English  feet  in  height  at  the 
entrance,  about  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  : 
the  sides  slope  gradually  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  terminate  in  a  small  Channel, 
which  conveyed  every  sound  in  the 
Cave  to  an  Aperture  near  the  En- 
trance. Thus  the  sounds  in  this 
Prison  were  all  directed  to  one  com- 
mon Tympanum;  which  communi- 
cated with  a  small  private  Apartment, 
where  Dionysius  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
his  prisoners.  The  echo  produced  by 
tearing  a  piece  of  dry  paper  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  throughout  the  Cave; 
and  that  produced  by  firing  a  pistol  is 
like  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  lasts 
ten  seconds.  In  the  Cave  are  remains 
of  one  Bath,  just  large  enough  to 
contain  one  Person ;  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  for  which  antiquaries 
cannot  account.  The  Entrance  to  the 
Ear  of  Dionysius  i&from  the  Quarry, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  State 
Prison,  and  so  large  that  it  has  now 
become  a  Rope  Walk.  Near  the 
entrance  to  this  picturesque  Quarry 
are  Marks  where  monumental  tablets 
were  inserted.  The  Amphitheatre  is 
contiguous:  it  had  four  Entrances, 
and  was  partly  masonry,  and  partly 
hewn  out  of  solid  rocks.  Under  the 
south  Entrance  is  an  Aqueduct,  The 
semi-diameters  of  this  Edifice  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-ibur  by  eighty- 
three  English  feet ;  and  the  Wall  of 
the  Podium  is  about  eight   feet  six 

(a)  NeapoUs  did  not  exist  ttll  after  the  Pe^ 
loponnesian  war. 

[h)  The  Ampliitbeatre,  a  Roman  work, 
being  too  smaU  for  the  ancient  population  of 
the  City,  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
duriag  ita  decline. 


inches  in  height.^  Near  the  Amphi- 
theatre are  Caiaeomkif  now  called  Le 
Grotte  di  S*  Giovanni^  peculiarly  well 
constructed,  and  so  immenaely  Urgs 
as  to  resemble  a  subterraneaii  dty. 
They  are  entered  by  a  Psaai^  six 
ftet  high,  eight  feet  wJde,  and  ex- 
cavated in  a  right  line,  so  as  to  form 
the  prindpal  street,  above  which  is  an 
opening  for  the  admiaaion  of  light  and 
air.  Other  streets  branch  off  in  vari- 
ous directions;  and  all  are  bordered 
with  Columbaria,  Sepulchral  Cham- 
bers for  families,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  oblong  Cavities,  made  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  adults,  and 
likewise  of  Children.  A  Stone  Quarry 
situated  in  the  anient  AcreuUna,  and 
now  the  Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Cap- 
jmccinif  merits  notice ;  as  this  Gardea, 
part  of  which  is  near  an  hundred  fbet 
below  the  level  of  the  soil,  exhibits 
a  scene  peculiarly  picturesque  and 
beautiful :  it  has  been  hewn  out  of  a 
rock  hard  as  marble ;  and  consisting 
of  gravel,  petrified  shells,  and  otb« 
marine  substances ;  and  the  bottom  of 
this  vast  Quarry,  whence,  in  all  pro- 
bability, most  of  the  materials  for 
building  Syracusse  were  taken,  is  at 
present  covered  with  a  bed  of  vegetable 
earth,  so  fertile  as  to  produce  sup«rb 
oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c. 
Part  of  the  Quarry  is  cut  like  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius ;  and  on  one  of  the  per- 
pendicular masses  of  stone  (left  to 
support  the  roof),  Steps  are  visible 
near  its  summit.  Some  Greek  letters, 
graven  in  the  rock,  have  led  anti- 
quaries to  conjecture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, made  prisoners  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Nidas  and  Demos- 
thenes, and  afterwards  liberated  for 
repeating  verses  from  Euripides,  were 
confined  here.  Under  a  fig-tree,  con- 
tiguous to  this  spot,  was  found  a 
headless  statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the 
Syracusan    Museum,    and    a    small 

Contiguous  to  this  Edifice  are  three  Columns 
of  marble,  called  the  remains  of  a  Temple 
erected  by  the  Romans,  and  dedicated  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine. 
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Statue   of  ^8culiq}iu8;   the  former 
being  excellent  Greek  sculpture.  Tra- 
vellers, not  pressed  for  time,  should 
visit  the  Piscina,  under  the  liUie  Church 
of  S*  Nicola,  and  a  most  magnificent 
ancient  reservoir  for  Water.     Tlie  re- 
mains of  the    Walls  of  ancient  Syra^ 
cuscs  likewise  deserve  minute  examin- 
ation,  as  they  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  masonry.     The  exterior  part  was 
perpendicular,  the  interior  shaped  into 
steps ;  and  triangular  stones  are  said 
to  have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the 
parapet.    Modem  Syracuse,  computed 
to  be  about   two   miles  in  circum- 
ference, exhibits  narrow  streets,  and 
a   dejected,    sickly    population,    not 
amounting  to  more  thtm  fourteen  thou- 
sand   persons :    for   the    contiguous 
Marshes,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  is  said  never  to  have  been 
obscured  one  whole  day  at  Syracuse, 
make  the  climate  very  unwholesome. 
The  modern  Town  contains  a  Public 
Museum  ;  in  which  the  Venus,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  found  with- 
out her  head,  is  by  far  the  finest  piece 
of  sculpture.     Here,  likewise,  are  the 
Inscriptions,  taken  from  the  Street  of 
the  tombs,  &c. ;  several   Sarcophagi; 
the  lower  part  of  a  fine  Basso  Rilievo ; 
and  two  small  Vases  of  ancient  co- 
loured glass.     The  Syracusan  wine  is 
particularly  good,  and  of  twelve  kinds: 
and  the  olive  trees  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  of  an  astonishing  size  and 
age ;  some  of  them  being  more  than 
two  centuries  old.     They  produce  de- 
licious oil.     The  number  of  Papyri 
growing  near    the   Fontana   Papiria 
(or  Ciane),  is  somewhat  reduced  at 
present;  because  the  farmers  cut  and 
dried  them  to  bind  sheaves  of  grain : 
but  this  practice  is  now  prohibited; 
and^paper,  resembling  the  ancient  pa- 

(c)  Not  far  remote  {torn  Syracuse  if  Nota, 
a  beautiful  little  Town,containing  a  collection 
of  Medals,  &c.  on  sale. 

(<f)  This  district  was  once  famous  for  Sugar, 
canes,  which  were  sedulously  cultivated 
during  the  period  when  Sicily  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  thousand  cwt  of  sugar,  annuidly, 
for  the  KnighU  of  Malta.  In  the  VUlage  of 
Av<ria,dghtceu  miles  distant  team  Syracuse, 


pyrus,  has  been  lately  made  with  this 
plant.      The  castor-oil   shrub  grows 
in  large  quantities  at  the  sides  of  the 
roads  near  Syracuse.     Travellers,  on 
leaving  this  Town,  to  proceed  to  Ca- 
tania, a  distance  of  forty-two  miles, 
retrace  their   steps   through   ancient 
Syracuse,  and  pass  a  Tomb  called  that 
of  Archimedes,  but  not  corresponding 
with  Cicero's  description  of  the  Tomb 
he  saw.     Two  flut^  Doric  Columns 
support  an  Architrave  and  Frieze  orna- 
mented with  Triglyphs,  above  which  is 
a  Pediment:  all  these  are  hewn  out  of 
a  solid  rock ;  and  the  interior  contains 
niches  for  urns,  and  a  Sarcophagus. 
Adjoining  is  a  similar  Tomb.     The 
road,  after  passing  these  Sepulchres, 
descends  the  SceUa  Graca,  cut  sloping 
on  the  sides  of  precipitous  rocks,  which 
extend  on  the  west  toward  Fort  Lab- 
dalus,  and  are  equally  precipitous  along 
the  sea-coast  toward  Ortygia.  Near  the 
sea  are  Stones  laid  regularly,  in  various 
places,  as  for  a  road  :  and  farther  on, 
to  the  left,  is  a  Wall,  constructed  with 
polygonal  stones,  and  standing  where 
Marcellus  pitched  his  Camp.      The 
contiguous  Trophy,  erected  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  amiable  Roman,  dis- 
plays a  base  twenty-four  palmi  square, 
and  sixteen  high,  on  which  is  a  Frag- 
ment,  probably  of  a  fluted  Column. 
This  Trophy  was,  according  to  report, 
much  injured   by  the  earthquake  of 
1542."     Farther  on,  the  road  presents 
a  prospect  of  Mililli<*,  together  vrith 
Augusta    (built    by   Frederick   II,) 
and  its  Harbour ;  and  then  becomes 
dreary,  till  il  advances  toward  the  sea, 
and  exhibits  a  fine  view  of  ^tna.     Be- 
yond this  spot   Travellers  cross   the 
River  Giaretta,  anciently  the  Symw 
thus,  in  a  ferry-boat ;  thence  traversing 
a  large  bed  of  Lava,  which  extends  to 

small  Sugar  Plantations  may  still  be  seen : 
but  they  are  kept  up  merely  as  objects  of 
curiosity  and  pleasure :  the  superior  quality 
of  West  Indian  sugar  having  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  Sicilv.  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  This  plant  is  said  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  Island :  but  whether  its 
use  was  known  to  the  ancients,  or  is  a  modem 
discovery,  seems  uncertain. 
H  H  .S 
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CitMfik,  and  wu  produced   bj  sd 
Eruption  of  ^tna,  in  1669. 

Tlie  first  Tiew  of  Catania  and  its 
Saracenic  domes  is  strilcing.  iBtna, 
with  its  thickly  inhabited  base,  towers 
behind  it :  and  running  out  in  a  line 
before  the  Town,  and  beyond  the  pre- 
sent Port,  is  a  stream  of  black  Lava, 
of  1669,  which  again  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  Corso,  and  is  a  fearftil 
sight,  although  the  blocks  are  now 
mouldering  into  dust.  •  The  Strada 
Messina  may  be  called  handsome :  but 
houses  with  all  their  windows  shat- 
tered, cracked  walls,  and  columns  de- 
clining from  their  perpendicular,  pro- 
claim the  nature  of  the  contiguous 
Mountain. 

Catania,  anciently  CaUeina  (Town 
of  Etna),  was,  according  to  some 
Mrriteni,  founded  by  the  Cyclops,  and 
one  of  their  first-built  Cities.  Other 
records  say  it  was  founded  by  a  Co- 
lony from  Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-three  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra.  It  now  contains  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  only 
University  in  the  Island :  it  is, 
moreover,  the  See  of  a  Bishop ;  whose 
revenues  are  very  considerable ;  owing, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  produce  of 
the  snow  on  ^tna :  for  this  Mountain 
not  only  furnishes  Sicily  with  that 
healthful  commodity,  but  likewise 
supplies  Malta  and  several  other 
places.  Frozen  snow  \q,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  staff  of  life  in  Sicily,  both  of 
the  nobleman  and  the  peasant ;  each 
of  whom  dreads  a  want  of  it,  more 
than  a  famine.  Catania  was  severely 
injured  by  the  eruption  of  1669,  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  when  great  part  of 
its  inhabitants  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  houses  and  churclies : 
but  it  rose  again.  Phoenix -like,  from 
its  ashes,  so  much  increased  in  beauty 
as  to  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  every  other 
City  of  the  Island.  It  contains  good 
Hotels ;  The  Elej)hant  Inn,  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  which  is  very  comfortable ; 
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and  the  Corona  iPOro  /  the  master  of 
which  Hotel,  Sig.  Abbate,  is  an  ex- 
cdlent  Guide  to  the  summit  of  JStna. 
The  Cathedral  at  Catania,  was  ori- 
ginally built,  and  the  See  founded,  by 
Ruggiero,  in  1 193.  7%e  eriaiing  Ca- 
thedral is  the  most  chaste  and  elegant 
Church  Sicily  possesses  :  in  its  Fa^ide 
are  several  Columns  of  granite,  taken 
from  the  Scena  of  the  ancient  Theatre : 
its  Cupola  is  superb;  the  Frescos, 
on  the  ceiling,  are  by  Conulino ;  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Edifice  is  a 
good  Picture  of  S.  Agata,  by  Pala- 
dino.  The  Arabesques  of  the  doors 
of  the  Cross  Aisle,  and  the  Basd 
Rilievi,  are  by  Gagini ;  and  a  Chapel 
to  the  north  of  the  choir  contains  fine 
specimens  of  Lava  and  Alabaster; 
one  piece  of  the  red  Lava  beii^ 
equally  beautiful  with  rosso  antico, 
though  somewhat  paler.'  ThePiazsa 
del  Duomo,  is  ornamented  with  an 
Obelisk  of  red  EgyjHian  granite,  placed 
on  the  back  of  an  Elephant  sculptured 
in  lava.  The  Obelisk  displays  Hiero- 
glyphics, and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Catania,  in  imitation  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egypt.  The  Elephant  is 
one  of  the  works  of  the  lower  ages. 
The  Monastero  de*  Beneditdni  espe- 
cially deserves  notice,  on  account  of 
having  been  so  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Lava  of  1699,  that  its  preservation 
seems  miraculous.  The  existing  Gar- 
den belonging  to  this  Convent  is 
situated  upon  the  Lava ;  which,  after 
approaching  within  five  yards  of  the 
Ddifice,  turned  off  to  the  left ;  on  the 
north  side  it  came  within  ten  yards, 
and  turned  the  comer  near  the  Church, 
which  was  also  untouched.  But  the 
earthquake  of  1693  made  it  necessary 
to  rebuild  this  Convent ;  and  the  pre- 
sentStructure  is  large  and  magnificent: 
its  Church  would  be  handsome,  but 
for  the  abominable  whitewash  with 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  spoiled  their  public 
edifices.      The  Choir  is  ornamented 


(e)  The  Sacristy,  belonging  to  the  Duomo,  contains  a  Fresco,  which  r^resents  the  terriblie 
Eruption  of  1669. 
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with  fine  Carving  in  wood :  some  of 
the  Paintings  are  by  Cavallucci ;  the 
Organ  is  excellent,  the  singing  fine, 
and  the  whole  service  performed  with 
dignity  and  devotion.     The  Monks 
belonging  to   this    Confraternity  are 
the  sons  of  noblemen  ;  and  appear  to 
be  persons  of  education.     They  pos- 
sess a  valuable  Museum,  which,  ex- 
cept it  be  at  their  dinner  hour,  is  shown 
to  Travellers  of  the  male  sex.     This 
Museum  contains  above  three  hundred 
ancient    Sicilian    Vases,    exquisitely 
shaped  and  beautifully  painted  — -  one 
vase,  with  a  black   ground  and  red 
figures,  displaying  Etruscan  Charac- 
ters —  a  collection  of  Penates  in  terra 
cotta,  and  bronze  —  a  superb  Venus- 
Anadyomene  in  bronze  —  an  ancient 
circular  Lamp  for  twelve   lights  ~- 
another  Lamp  for  five  lights  —  a  col- 
lection of  ancient   Sacrificial  and  Fa- 
mily Utensils  •—  a  Roman  Legionary 
Eagle — upward  of  a  thousand   an- 
cient Medals  of  Sicily,  Magna  Grsecia, 
and    Greece,    properly   so    called  — 
Shells  —  Petrifactions,  'and    Lavas 
from  ^tna  —  two  Tables  of  Petrified 
Shells  polished  —  two  Tables  of  Ebo- 
ny and  Ivory,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  Roman  History  — 
a    Table    comprising    two    hundred 
varieties  of  Marbles  —  and  likewise 
several  ancient  Tiles ;  one  displaying 
the  figure  of  a  Woman,  and  another 
that  of  a  Rabbit.  ^  The  Church  belong, 
ing  to  the  large  and  wealthy  Convent 
of  S.  Nicolb  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
English  feet  in  length,  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  width  ;  and  contains 
an  Organ  with  seventy-four  stops,  one 
being  imitative  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
This  instrument,  which  is  considered 
as  a   ccqw  d*opera,   was  made    by  a 
citizen  of  Catania.      The  fTniversity, 
founded  in  1444,  by  Alphonso,  at  that 

(g)  The  Arches  of  the  ancient  subterranean 
Structures,  at  Catania,  are  formed  with  tiles, 
placed,  alternately,  between  pieces  of  lava : 
and  the  tile  marked  with  a  Rabbit,  or  a  Hare, 
—  for  it  is  difficult,  in  pottery,  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  —was  probably  manu. 
factured  at  Messina }  as  Anaxilaus,  Soverei^ 
of  Rhegium,  is  said  to  have  brought  hares,  or 
rabbits,  most  likely  the  latter,  to  Messina, 


period  Monarch  of  Sicily, 
very  large  and  valuable  Library.    2%e 
Mtueum  farmed^  during  the  Itisi  cen^ 
tunfy  by  the  Principe  Ignazio  Bttcarif 
a    most  amiable,    enlightened,    and 
patriotic  nobleman,  highly  deserrea 
notice ;  and  Travellers,  anxious  to  see 
it  to  advantage,  should  signify  their 
wish,  over  night,  to  the  principal  Cus- 
tode;  a  gentlemanly,    well-informed 
person ;  who,  thus  odled  upon,  shows 
the   Museum  himself.     The   Court- 
yard contains  a  small  ancient  Obelisk 
of  granite,  inscribed  with  Hierogly- 
phics,   like  that  in   the   Piazza  del 
Duomo  —  ancient    Millstones,    and 
Sarcophagi,  of  Lava  —  and  a  Pedes- 
tal supporting  a  Vase  of  Lava,  also 
ancient,  and  ornamented  with  Bassi 
Rilievi.**     Among  the  collection  of 
bronzes,    are  —  a  Wrestler  —  Ado- 
nis—  a  Drunken   Faun  —  Antinooa 
—  Julius  Caesar  —  several  Statues  of 
Venus  — Mercury  — and    a  small 
Hercules.  The  collection  of  Egyptian,  - 
Etruscan,  and   Latin  Antiquities,  is 
large ;  and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
Weight  representing  the    figure    oi 
Rome.     Here,  likewise,  are  ancient 
Tools,  used  by  Mechanics — Sacrificial 
Utensils,  and  others,  used  in  Public 
Baths — Kitchen  Utensils — an  ancient 
Ploughshare  —  magnificent     bronae 
Vases,  and   elegant    Lamps,   one  of 
which,  shaped  like  a  Scenic   Mask, 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues  in 
marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  the  ancient  Forum  of  Cata- 
nia.    According  to  Riedesel  it  repre- 
sented Bacchus,  and  is  in  the  very 
finest  style    of   Grecian  sculpture ! ! 
This  gallery  likewise  contains  a  Cor- 
nice, and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  Co- 
lumns of  the  ancient  Theatre,  exca* 
vated  by  Prince  Biscari  —  a  Statue  of 

where  that  quadruped  was  previoudy  un. 
known ;  and,  in  consequence,  ancient  Meni. 
nian  medals  bore  the  stamp  of  a  hare^  or  a 
rabbit,  whichever  it  might  be. 

(A)  Ancient  Bassi  Rilievi  of  Lava  were  not 
uncommon  at  Catania;  Mvenil  of  thenl 
having  being  found  ther^  in  the 
Baths. 
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Herculc%  found  in  aacient  Catania,  I 
with  one  leg  wanting,  which  has  been 
ill  retitoriKl  —  a  fine  I'edestal  —  butts 
of  Jove  and  Canicalla  —  Venus,  with 
a  modern    nose  — a  Hero  i^  Scipio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the    Head— Julius 
Cvftar —  Adrian  in  the  character  of 
Infant  —■'  the  Statue  of  a  Muse,  found 
in  the  ancient  Hieatre,  and  beautifully 
draiK'd  —  and    Ceres    crowned   with 
ears  of  corn,  and  supposed  to  represent 
Uvia.     Among  the  Bassi  Rilievi  is  a 
beautiful  Female  Figure  seated  on  mie 
side  of  an  Altar,  and  a  graceful  manly 
Figure  on  the  opposite  side,  with  his 
hand  eitended,*  as  if  he  were  in  the 
act   of  adjuration;    and  behind  the 
Altar  is  a  third  Figure,  witnessing  the 
scene.     Another  Basso  Rilievo  repre- 
sents the  Head  of  Medusa,  and  is  a 
fine  fragment.     The    Museum   con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  Penates  — 
a  Cabinet  of  old  Sicilian  Costumes ; 
eight  thousand  Medals,  Roman,   Si- 
cilian, and  Greek,  four  hundred   of 
which  are  gold :    and  this  collection 
comprises  the  whole  series  of  Consu- 
lar, and  likewise  of  Imperial  Roman 
Medals.^     Here   also  is  a   Cabinet, 
which  contains  two  exquisite  Lachry- 
matories of  ancient-coloured  glass  — 
a  collection  of  Armour,  and  curious 
Musquetry  —  a    good    collection   of 
Shells  and  Sicilian  Marbles — Speci- 
mens of  the  iEtna  and  Lipari  Lavas 
—  together    with    upward     of   four 
huncU'ed   ancient    Sicilian    Vases    of 
pottery,  found  in  and  near  Catania; 
some  of  them  magnificent  in  point  of 
size,  all  beautifully  shaped,  and  seve- 
ral superbly  painted.      One  of  these 
Vases  is  highly  prized  for  having  a 
white  ground,   not  often   met  with; 
and  another  exhibits  four  horses  har- 
nessed   to    a   war-charioL      Catania 


(<)  Many  of  the  Sicilian  medals  record  the 
filial  piety  of  Anapius  and  Amphinomua, 
natives  of  Catania,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  saved  their  rarents  from  death  during 
an  Eruption  of  JEtna. 

{Jc)  Tne  fhiit,  wine,  and  indeed  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Catania,  and  its  environs,  are  ex. 
ceOent. 

(/)  Nature  had  not  given  Catania  a  good 
Harbour ;  but  ^tna  Ailly  sui^lied  this  defi- 


contains    about    Ibrty-fiire    thoosand 
inhabitants;  and  is  celebrated  for  iti 
Silk  Manufoctonr,  and  superb  speci- 
mens of  Amber.  ^   The  remains  of  the 
ancient  Town  are,  generally  speaking 
subterranean  ;'and  were  chiefly  disco- 
vered by  Prince   BiscarL      Previous 
to  the  year  1669,  the  Castle  stood  on 
the   sea-shore,   near  the  xnagniBomt 
Mole  formed  in  the  aizteenth  century 
by  an  Eruption  of  ^tna  \  and  conti- 
guous to  the  ancient  Wall  of  the  Town, 
with  a  delicious  Spring  and   Stresm 
of  water  at  its  base.      But  the  Lata 
of  1669,  which  ran   ftom  the  Mooti 
Rossi  (near  Nicoloai)  in  a  direct  line 
to  this  point,  accumulated  till  it  rose 
far  above  the  Wall  of  the  Town,  fillol 
up  the  sea  to  a  vast  extent,  and  totally 
destroyed  the  Mole;    leaving,  how- 
ever, near  the  half-buried  Castle,  s 
small  aperture,  which  enabled  Prince 
Biscari  to  ascertain  where  the  Wall  of 
the  Town  was  situated  :   and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  nnade  an  excavation,  and 
recovered  for  his  compatriots  their  re- 
gretted Spring    of  water,    to  which 
Travellers  are  now  [conducted  down, 
by  a  Staircase  of  sixty-three  Steps  in 
the  midst  of  solid  Lava.     This  Spring 
is  perfectly  translucent.      The  Gredc 
Theatre,  over  which   modem   houses 
are  now  built,  appears  to  have  stood 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was  larger 
than   the    Theatre    of    Marcel  lus  at 
Rome.     Its  columns  were  used  by 
Ruggiero  to  ornament  the  Cathedral 
erected  at   his    command ;    and   the 
hand  of  Ignorance  seems  to  have  de- 
stroyed, during  the  dark  ages,  most 
of  its  decorations.     Three  Corridors 
and  seven  Rows  of  Seats  have  been 
excavated ;  and  enough  of  the  Scena 
remains  to  show  the  Three  Doors  of 
Entrance  for  the  actors."*     An  Aque- 

cicncy,  by  the  above-named  Mole,  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  have  constructed. 

im)  We  are  told  that  this  Theatre  existed 
during  the  second  attack  of  the  Athenians 
upon  the  Syracusaiis;  and  that  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenian  general,  pronounced  an  oration 
here. 

The  Upper  Corridor  seems  to  have  been 
furnished  with  Boxes,  for  female  Spectators. 
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duct  is  likewise    discoverable    here. 
The  present  entrance  is  by  the  ancient 
Stairs  of  the  Theatre ;  and  to  the  right 
of  these,  are  several  other  ancient  Steps, 
leading  to  the  Odeum,  which  was  only 
one  hundred   and  forty-five   feet  in 
diameter,   ^tna  Lava  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  both  Theatres ;  and  per- 
haps, during  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
here,  Tisias,  sumamed  Stersichorus, 
who  resided  and  died  at  Catania,  might 
have  taught  the  Chorus  to  become 
stationary  and  chant,  accompanied  by 
music."    Near  the  Porta  di  Aci,  like- 
wise called  Porta  Stersicorea,  from  the 
Tomb   of  Stersichorus  having  been 
placed  here,  are  subterranean  remains 
of  the  immenae  Amphitheatre  erected 
by  the  Roman  Colony  Augustus  es- 
tablished   at    Catania.       But,    when 
gladiatorial  shows  were  abolii^ed,  this 
colossean  Edifice  was  n^lected ;  and 
at  length  became  a  mass  of  ruins :  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  people  of 
Catania  asked  permission  of  Theodo- 
sius,  to  use  some  of  the  materials  for 
repairing  their  walls :  the  permission 
was  given,  and  profited  by,  in  other 
instances.     The  circumference  of  this 
Edifice  is  reported   to  have   been  a 
thousand  feet ;  several  of  its  Corridors 
are  excavated ;  and  the  lowest  exhibits 
Dens  for  wild  beasts.     On  the  west- 
em  side  are  large  Channels  for  Water ; 
which  might  probably  have  been  let 
into  the  Arena  when  naval  combats 
were  represented.    The  Amphitheatre 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.     In 
the  Vapour  Baths,  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari,  the  Waiting-room,  and  Fur- 
naces   still    exist  °:    and    under    the 
Convento    de*    Carmelitani  is  another 
ancient  Structure;  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Public  Baths.     Its  form 
is  octagonal ;  its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet;    and    it   has    a    hemispherical 
Cupola.    The  style  of  the  edifice,  and 
the   Inscriptions,  are    Roman.      Be- 
hind the  Monnstero  de*  BenedUtini,  in 

(n)  Stersichorus  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  uid  died  in  the 
fifty-sixth  Olympiad. 

(o)  Balls  of  Lava,  found  near  the  Furnaces, 


the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several  Archei 
of  a  magnificent  Jiqueduct,  which 
brought  water  to  Catania  £rom  Lico- 
dia,  sixteen  miles  distant:  this,  too> 
is  a  Roman  work.  The  Gairdenofthe 
P.  P.  Cajypuccini  contains  a  well-pre- 
served circular  ancient  Tomb;  together 
with  ruins  of  an  ancient  Pyramidf 
small,  but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt.  Toward  the  northern 
part  of  the  modem  city,  near  the  Bat^ 
tione  degV  Infetti,  are  remains  of  a 
large  Structure  oi  excellent  Greek 
masonry,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Ceres,  to  which 
females  only  were  allowed  access; 
and  whence  a  peculiarly  fine  Statue 
of  the  goddess  was  stolen,  by  Verres. 
Westward,  beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  are  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  Tombs.  At  the  Chiesa  delta 
Mecca  is  a  well-preserved  Columba^ 
rium;  and  another  may  be  found  in 
the  Garden  belonging  to  the  Minoriti. 
Beyond  the  Palermo  Gate  of  Catam'a, 
and  extending  for  some  miles,  is  a 
good  Carriage-road  ;  and  from  Cata- 
nia to  Termini,  and  likewise  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  the  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  light  wheel-carriages. 

Persons  who  mean  to  ascend  ^tna, 
in  order  to  view  the  rising  sun  from 
its  summit,  should  provide  themselves 
with  strong  thick-soled  half-boots; 
tliose  lined  with  fur  are  the  most  com* 
fortable ;  gloves  lined  with  fur ;  wool- 
len stockings;  and  travelling  caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are  like- 
wise extremely  useful  to  guard  the 
eyes,  and  prevent  the  sulphureous 
clouds  which  frequently  roll  down 
iBtna  from  afifecting  the  breath. 
Light,  but  very  warm  pelisses,  or 
great  coats,  are'^also  needful;  and 
Sicilian  travelling  cloaks,  with  hoods, 
the  whole  made  of  leather  or  oil-skin, 
are  particularly  convenient,  as  they 
exclude  rain.  A  strong  walking- 
stick,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end^ 

have  led  antlauaries  to  conjecture  that  these 
balls  were  made  red-hot,  and  used  for  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  fires. 
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is  Hkvwiw  s  iP'Mt  conteiiience  be* 
twci>n  the  CftM  degl*'Ingleiii  and  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain.  MattrcMes, 
CoviTlids  a  Tincler-box  and  Matches ; 
Lam|i-oil,  a  I^aiitem  containing  a 
I^mp,  >Vater,  and  a  Kettle  for  heat- 
inj;  it ;  Carhoiwlla  '  ;  an  earthen  Pip- 
kin, fillefl  with  Htrong  Soup  in  jelly ; 
Codve,  Sugar,  Wine,  powerful  enough 
to  be  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  Rum 
or  Brandy  for  the  Guides,  are  neces- 
sary ap|)endages  to  this  expedition. 
Travellers,  however,  should,  on  no 
consideration,  follow  the  example  of 
their  Guides,  by  drinking  spirits  to 
fortify  themselves  against  the  intense 
cold  in  the  uppermost  region  of 
MttiB. ;  as  the  purpose  would  not  be 
answered,  and  illness  might  probably 
ensue.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  Master  of  the  Corona  d'Oro 
at  Catania  is  an  excellent  Guide  for 
DLXhsl:  but,  in  case  of  danger,  the 
Mules  and  Guides  of  Catania  cannot 
be  so  much  depended  upon  as  those 
of  Nicolosi ;  and  therefore  Travellers 
often  prefer  the  latter.*^ 

An  ascent  to  the  summit  of  ^tna 
is  unprofitable,  and  seldom  prac- 
ticable, unless  the  weather  be  serene 
and  settled. 

This  mountain  rises  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.'  Pindar  mentions  it  as  an  ac- 
tive volcano :  Homer  is  silent  on  the 
subject.*  Probably,  therefore,  no 
Eruption  had  taken  place  in  his  days. 
Plato's  first  visit  to  Sicily  originated 
merely  from  a  wish  to  examine  the 
Crater  of  ^tna ;  and  Adrian  ascended 
this  Mountain  to  contemplate  the 
rising  sun  from  its  summit.  Its  Base, 
computed  to  be  above  forty  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  full  of  Conical 
Hills :  and  this  first  Region  likewise 
displays    Villages,    Gardens,    Vine- 

(p)  Persons  who  intend  sleeping  at  the 
Casa  dcgl'  Inslesi,  on  JEtna  where  there  is  a 
kitchen,  would  find  Charcoal  more  useful 
than  Carbonella. 

{q)  The  peasants  of  iEtna,  are  celebrated 
for  being  robust,  intrepid,  civil,  and  honest 

(r)  According  to  Ferrara,  it  is  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety^ight  Paris  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  according  to  £n. 


yards,   Fields  of  Flax  md   Hemp, 
Hedges  of  Aloes,  Olive  and  Onmge 
trees,   and  the   Date-bearing  Fklm. 
The  second  R^hn,  called  Bosoo  di 
Patemo,  is  covered  with  Ilexes;  and, 
toward  the  north,  with  Pinea.     The 
soil  here,  being  Lava  converted  by 
the  hand  of  lime  into  rich  vegetsUe 
earth,   yields    aromatic    HertM,  and 
Flowers  of  various  descriptions,  min- 
gled with    Fern:    but    beyond  the 
Grotta  delle  Capre,  formerly  used  as 
a  shelter  for  Travellers,  the  trees  be- 
come fewor  in  niunber,  defbrmed,  and 
dwarfish ;  till  at  length  they  degene- 
rate into  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst 
volcanic  sand.     Here  comnaenoes  the 
third  Region,  consisting    of   Scoriae, 
Ashes,  and  Snow ;  and  leading  to  a 
Platform,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Crater.     The  ascent  to  this  plat- 
form presents  no  difiSculty  with  re- 
spect to  its  steepness ;  but  the  exces- 
sive coldness  of  the  air  on  so  elevated 
a  spot,  and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and 
clouds  of  sulphur,  which  sometimes 
assail  Travellers,  are  distressing ;  and 
if  not  properly  guarded  against,  dan- 
gerous.    There  are  now  two  Refuges, « 
or  Resting  Places  for  Travellers,  on 
^tna ;  the  Casa  delta  Neve,  consisting 
of  one  room  only,  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  originally  built  to  shelter 
peasants  employed  in  collecting  snow ; 
aiid  the  Casa  dcgV  Ingiesi,  consisting  of 
three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen,  and  a 
stable  for  mules ;  and  erected  at  the 
expense   of  Lord  Forbes  and    other 
British  Officers  quartered  in  Messina, 
A.  D.  1810.'     The  warm  clothing  re- 
quisite for  Travellers  who  ascend  to 
the  Crater,  should  be  put  on  in  the 
first  Refuge:  and  it  is  likewise  ad- 
visable to  have  extra  wrappers,  carried 
by  the  Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Tra- 
vellers on  their  arrival  at  the  Crater. 

glish  measurement,  ten  thousand  and  thirty, 
two  feet  above  the  same  level. 

(«)  Homer's  dcscriptioni)  of  countries  are 
even  now  geographically  true;  and  therefore 
his  silence  is  strong  presumptive  proof. 

(/)  The  Key  of  the  Casa  degV  Ingiesi  is 
kept  at  Nicolosi,  by  Sig.  Mario  Gemellara, 
who  resides  there ;  and  'rravellers  should  call 
for  it  as  they  i>ass. 


Ch.  XIIL] 

The  great  object  in  visiting  ^tna 
is,  to  see  from  Us  summit  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  Pyramid  fiynned  by  the 
Shadow  of  the  Cone,  and  the  panoramic 
View  over  the  whole  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which  de- 
scends from  the  Crater  are  Ruins, 
called  La\Torre  del  Filosqfo,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Altar  or  ^di- 
cula,  raised  by  die  Romans  (when  they 
possessed  Sicily)  to  iEtnean  Jove." 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his 
Wife,  who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of 
^tna  at  Midsummer,  1826,  under 
the  direction  of  Vincenzo  Carbimaro, 
a  judicious  Nicolosi  Guide,  give  the 
following  report  of  their  journey :  — - 

"  The  weather  being  favourable, 
and  the  Mountain  clear,  we  set  out, 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
from  Catania,  where  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  was  71° ;  and  soon  leav- 
ing the  new  road  which  leads  to  Mes- 
sina, reached  an  immense  sheet  of 
Lava,  commonly  called  the  Port  of 
Ulysses,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
that,  described  by  Homer,  as  "  com- 
modious "  ;*'  but  iEtna  has  so  com- 
pletely filled  it  with  Lava,  that  this 
Port  cannot  easily  be  traced.  From 
Catania  to  Nicolosi  the  country  is 
covered  with  small  villages,  well-cul- 
tivated farms,  and  a  profusion  of  fruit ; 
and  in  sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  small 
Crater  of  an  inconsiderable  depth, 
near  the  road.  We  reached  Nicolosi, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  Catania, 
at  a  quarter  past  eleven ;  and  at  ten 
minutes  after  twelve,  mounted  fresh 
mules,  and  took  two  Muleteers,  to- 
gether with  Vincenzo  Carbonaro  and 
another  Guide.  We  then  travelled 
over  a  plain  of  fine  sand,  having  on 
our  left  Monte  Rosso,  whence  issued 
the    destructive     torrent     of    Lava, 

(u)  Diodorus  says,  there  were  aereral  Altars, 
in  Sicily,  thus  dedicated. 

(r)  See  Homer'*  Odyssey,  Book  IX.  Ho- 
mer's description,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  in  this  instance  with  present 
appearances;  as  all  the  numerous  Erup- 
tions of  iEtna  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  subsequent  to  his  time.  He  flourished, 
according  to  the  Arundelian  llarblet,  above 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  Chriitian  wra; 
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which,  in  1669,  overwhelmed  Cata- 
nia. Clouds  now  began  to  form  on 
^tna,  and  tliunder  resounded  like 
cannon ;  but,  nevertheless,  our  Guides 
said  the  weather  would  prove  favour- 
able. After  crossing  a  field  of  Lava, 
we  reached  t/ie  Bosco,  or  woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park :  and  here  we 
heard  the  Cuckoo,  and  saw  May  in  full 
blossom :  but,  owing  to  various  streams 
of  Lava,  we  wwe  obliged  to  take  a 
zigzag  path,  in  some  places  unplea- 
sant. The  Bosco  consists  chiefly  of 
stunted  Ilexes ;  and  as  we  ascended 
through  it  the  thunder  continued, 
though  the  clouds  did  not  conceal 
the  summit  of  Monte  Agnola.  We 
now  perceived  a  sensible  difference  in 
temperature ;  and,  before  our  arrival 
at  the  Refuge,  the  thermometer  fell  to 
QQ**,  This  Refuge,  seven  miles  from 
Nicolosi,  and  called  the  Casa  della 
Neve,  we  reached  at  a  quarter  before 
two.  The  Hut  has  no  door,  and  se- 
veral of  the  tiles  have  been  blown  off  its 
roof;  but  placing  our  mattresses  in  the 
dryest  part  of  the  wet  pavement,  and 
nailing  a  coverlid  over  the  doorway, 
we  dined,  and  went  to  bed.  The  Guides 
and  Muleteers  slept  round  an  immense 
fire,  on  the  outside  of  the  Hut  :  and 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  got  up, 
took  coffee  and  bread,  and  put  on 
warm  clothing.  The  clouds  had  dis- 
persed ;  the  stars  shone  brightly ;  and 
the  Guides  said,  we  should  have  a  fine 
ascent;  especially  as  the  wind  (the 
thing  of  all  others  they  fear  most)  had 
subsided.  At  half-past  eleven,  when 
the  moon  rose,  we  set  out;  leaving 
our  mattresses,  &c.  in  the  care  of  a 
lad :  and,  before  quitting  the  Bosco^ 
we  passed  the  Grotta  (Idle  Capre,  a 
small  Cave  formed  by  Lava.  On 
quitting  the   Bosco,   we   found    the 

and  Pindar,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  jives 
the  first  account  of  an  Eruption  of  JEtna- 
was  not  born  till  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Homer.  Thucydidea 
u,  next  to  Pindar,  the  earliest  writer  who 
speaks  of  an  Eruption :  and  he  describes  it 
as  having  occurred  between  the  eleventh 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  736,  and  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  479.  ^Beli.  Pelop,  I  iiu 
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degrv«  of  cold  increMe ;  the  aacent 
likewise  Iwcame  ttcvper ;  and  s  slight 
wind  afosv.  Here  the  moon,  reflected 
in  the  UevieM  di  Lentini,  wm  a 
iH'autiful  oltject.  Previous  to  rencfaing 
the  snuw  the  ascent  hecame  much 
stei>per ;  the  cold  increased,  and  one 
of  our  party  loHt,  for  a  short  time,  the 
UMc  of  a  Hnger.  On  reaching  the 
snow,  wc  found  it  hard,  and  very 
slippery ;  insomuch  that  the  mules 
could  scarcely  keep  upon  their  legs : 
however,  we  arrived  without  any  ac- 
cident at  the  Caaa  degC  Jngleti  (during 
Summer  the  usual  keeping  place  on 
£tna*),  about  a  quarter  past  two  in 
the  morning.  The  distance  from  the 
Cusa  della  Neve  to  the  Casa  degl' 
Inglesi  is  eight  miles.  The  floors  of 
the  latter  Refuge  were  covered  with 
ice;  and  the  chairs  and  table  wet 
with  drippings  from  the  roof.  Having 
made  a  fire,  and  boiled  some  snow,  we 
took  soup,  and  warm  wine  and  water: 
after  which,  leaving  the  mules  in  the 
Refuge,  we  proceeded,  at  three  o'clock, 
on  foot,  accompanied  by  our  Guides; 
who  told  us  the  walk  to  the  Crater 
would  occupy  about  an  hour.'  Be- 
tween the  Refuge  and  the  base  of  the 
Coue  we  crossed  a  considerable  tract 
of  frozen  Snow  and  Lava :  finding  the 
walk  over  the  former  not  unpleasant ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  daylight,  it 
was  very  troublesome  to  cross  the 
Lava.  On  approaching  the  summit 
of  the  Cone  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
cloud  of  sulphur ;  and  were  ordered, 
by  the  guides,  to  move  quickly  to  the 
westward :  by  doing  which,  we  soon 
got  out  of  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that 
it  nearly  blinded  us  for  the  moment. 
The  edge  of  the  Cone  of  £tna  is 
much  vrider  than  that  of  Vesuvius, 
less  sandy,  and  the  path  round  it 
perfectly  safe  to  walk  upon.  The 
ascent  likewise,  though  longer,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Vesuvius;  being 
firmer,    and    abounding    with    large 

(tu)  The  gnow  which,  during  winter,  had 

accumulated  in  the  Casa  degl'  Inglesi,  owing 

to  the  roof  being  out  of  repair,  was  only  just 

deared  away  when  the  party  in  quettimi 

went  to  the  summit  of  JEtna ;  and  the  ReAige 


stonea,  iMnch  alFoid  good 
We  sat  down  on  the  JLava,  which 
was  heated  by  ita  numerous  vi^oiir 
aperturea;  but,  nerertbdeaa,  could 
not  keep  ounelvea  tolerably  wann. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  hovrever,  a 
gleam  of  light,  over  Calabria,  an- 
nounced a  brilliant  aunriae  :  and, 
though  the  lun  waa  partially  concealed 
by  clouds,  their  tinta  incieaaed  the 
beauty  of  the  aoene.  Other  doudi, 
floating  on  the  sea,  looked  like  wool, 
and  almost  hid  the  topa  of  Vulcaao^ 
and  Lipari :  but  theie  clouda  soon  dit- 
persed ;  and  we  then  aaw  Strombc^ 
and  the  neighbouring  Islanda,  dis> 
tincdy.  Our  view  over  the  circuit  of 
Sicily  waa  magnificent.  £very  moun- 
tain we  looked  upon  seemed  ahrunk 
to  a  hillock;  but  Melazao,  Caatro 
Giovanni,  the  Beviere  di  Ltentini, 
Augusta,  and  ancient  Sjrracuae,  were 
very  conspicuous  objects.  When  the 
wind  clefured  away  the  vapours,  we 
occasionally  saw  down,  the  Crater  of 
^tna ;  which,  in  some  placea,  ia  not 
precipitous:  to  walk  round  it  occupies 
about  an  hour :  but  it  has  none  of  the 
grandeur  displayed  by  the  Crater  of 
Vesuvius,  which  is  nearly  twice  its 
size,  with  respect  to  circumference. 
A  most  curious  and  singular  sight 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Cone  of  jEtna, 
in  the  sliape  of  a  Pyramid,  formed, 
apparently  at  a  distance,  over  the  south 
side  of  Sicily.  As  the  sun  rose,  this 
Pyramid  decreased  in  height.  The 
thermometer,  on  the  summit  of  iBtna, 
fell  to  thirty.  Wc  quitted  this  stu- 
pendous scene  with  the  greatest  re^ 
gret :  and  passing,  once  more,  through 
sulphur  vapours,  commenced  our  de- 
scent, at  a  steady  walking  pace.  The 
loftiness  of  the  Cone  was  now  ap- 
parent ;  and  we  felt  surprised  to  see 
how  high  we  had  ascended.  After 
taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi,  we  remounted  our  mules. 
Hence  the  descent  was  rapid ;   snow 

was  consequently  so  wet,  that  to  sleep  in  it 
would  have  been  dangerous. 

(jt)  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  allow  an 
hour  and  a  half}  in  order  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed  of  seeing  the  sun  rise. 
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nearly  covered  the  Piano  del  Lago: 
and,  passing  Montaguista,  we  went 
close  to  piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the 
steepest  part  of  ^tna  to  descend :  but 
about  eight  in  the  morning  we  reached 
the  Bosco ;  took  off  our  extra  clothing 
at  the  Cata  ddla  Neve,  and  arrived,  by 
ten  o'clock,  at  Nicolosi;  where,  not 
being  expected  till  a  much  later  hour, 
we  were  detained  some  time  in  chang- 
ing the  mules.  During  the  descent 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  nu- 
merous Craters;  but,  proceeding  ra^-' 
pidly  without  diverging  from  our 
course  to  examine  any  of  them,  we 
reached  Catania  a  quarter  before  one : 
and  Abbate  declared  ours  was  the 
quickest  return  he  knew  of.  The 
tiiermometer  in  the  shade  at  Catania, 
about  an  hour  after  our  arrival, 
was  77°." 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen, 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of  iStna 
the  end  of  November,  1824,  under  the 
direction  of  Abbate,  give  the  following 
account  of  their  journey : — 

"  Being  advised,  by  Abbate,  to  sleep 
at  the  first  Refuge,  the  Casa  delle 
Neve,  we  did  not  set  out  from  Catania 
till  eleven  in  the  morning.  The 
conical  hills  in  the  first  region  of 
^tna  appear  to  be  formed  by  ashes, 
stones,  &c.,  which  the  earth  emits  at 
the  point  where  it  opened  to  discharge 
Lava:  and,  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  curious  crystals  are  found  in 
these  hiUs.  Dining  at  Nicolotif  we 
recommenced  our  journey  soon  enough 
to  arrive  just  before  night  at  the  Casa 
delta  Neve ;  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  Bosco.  This  Refuge  is  a  hut 
with  half  its  tiles  off;  and  the  table, 
chairs,  and  door,  it  once  possessed, 
have  all  been  burnt  by  half-frozen 
Travellers.  Here  were  ourselves, 
and  six  mules,  the  Muleteers,  the 
Guides,  &c.,  a  fire  made  with  green 

(y)  'Near  the  summit  of  JEtna.  i»  a  sheet  of 
lava,  under  which  lies  a  sheet  of  ashes,  and 
under  the  ashes  a  very  thiclc  sheet  of  ttiuen 
snow.  This  spot  is  seldom  shown  to  Travel- 
lers, unless  it  be  enquired  for. 

(«)  The  common  efitet  of  intense  ocrid  upon 
Foreigners,  on  the  heights  of  JEtoa,  alter 
drinking  spirits. 


wood,  and  a  thick  smoke,  which 
threatened  to  stifle  us  all,  for  it  would 
not  draw  through  the  holes  among  the 
tiles;  and  the  Hut  has  no  chimney. 
We  had  provided  mattresses :  and 
after  supper  lay  down  to  sleep,  if  we 
could,  wrapped  in  our  leathern  Sicilian 
cloaks;  which  proved  most  useful. 
The  Guides,  Muleteers,  &c.  sat  round 
the  fire:  and  soon  afber  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  all  started  for  the 
Casa  degl'  Inglesi ;  which  our  Guides 
told  us  was  a  three  hours'  ride.  On 
quitting  the  Bosco,  we  found  the  cold 
excessive;  insomuch  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  speak,  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  degl*  InglesL  Here, 
one  of  the  servants  became  sick  and 
giddy' ;  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
found  his  feet  so  completely  benumbed 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  re- 
covered the  use  of  them.  However> 
this  Refuge  was  in  better  repair  than 
the  other ;  and  a  good  fire  cheered  us 
all.*  The  situation  of  the  Casa  degl' 
Inglesi  is  so  elevated  that  even  during 
Summer,  when  Travellers  usually 
sleep  here,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
fires.  On  quitting  this  Refuge,  we 
found  the  weather  good;  and  ex- 
perienced -  no  inconvenience  in  our 
ascent  to  the  Crater,  except  a  difficulty 
of  breathing;  and  this  partly  resulted 
from  the  hoods  of  the  Sicilian  cloaks, 
which  the  extreme  cold  compelled  us 
to  put  on.  The  sun  had  risen  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of  J£tna,  and  was  a  little 
(though  a  very  little)  clouded ;  but 
overhead,  and  all  around  us,  we  had 
a  beautiful  clear  sky,  except  toward 
the  north,  where  the  clouds  lay  close 
upon  the  land.  It  was  a  few  minutes 
past  eight  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Crater;  whence  huge  volumes  of 
sulphureous  smoke  were  issuing :  and 
the  wind,  being  high,  involved  us  in 

(a)  Travellers  should  be  carehil  not  to  ap. 
proach  very  near  these  fires :  for  a  Peasant, 
who  attended  this  party  of  Gentlemen,  suf- 
fered agonies,  and  became  indeed  extremely 
ilU  by  putting  his  bare  f^  close  to  a  large 
fire. 
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A  small  portion  of  this  imoke,  toward 
tliv  luttvr  |Mut  of  our  ascent  The 
Crator  in  angular,  and  of  a  prodi|nous 
di'ptli ;  it  waH  partially  olMcured  by 
vaiMiuni;  which,  on  rising  into  the 
air,  wore  tintt'd  with  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colouni  by  the  Sun :  but  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  we  could 
scarcely  continue  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  this  exalted  situation  (where 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  to  18°); 
although  our  feet,  from  having  sunk 
some  way  into  the  sooty  ground,  were 
warm :  and  on  removing  partof  thesoot 
to  look  for  sulphur  spars,  we  found  the 
heat  as  strong  as  the  hand  could  bear. 
These  specimens  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable :  for  their  delicate 
and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off  with  the 
slightest  friction.  On  our  descent 
we  visited  tbe  Torre  del  FUosofo ; 
thence  proceeding  eastward,  till  the 
Guides  bandaged  our  eyes,  and  led  us 
to  a  point,  the  Brink  of  the  Val  del  Bue, 
where,  on  sight  being  restored,  we 
beheld  a  lofty  Precipice,  and  a  tremen- 
dous Crater.  Hence  we  descended  to 
tfte  Casa  delta  Neve:  and,  the  day 
being  much  advanced,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  at  Nicohsi,  in  an 
Hotel  more  distinguished  for  the 
civility  and  attention  of  its  landlord, 
than  for  his  means  of  rendering  the 
house  comfortable.** 

On  leaving  Catania,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Giarra ;  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles.  Between  Ca- 
tania and  Lognina,  which  stands  on 
part  of  the  site  of  what  is  called  (per- 
haps erroneously)  the  Port  of  Ulysses, 
the  road  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669 ; 
and  soon  after  passes  Castello  di  Aci, 
a  strongly  situated  Fortress  built  upon 
ancient  Lava  which  ran  into  the  sea ; 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  that 
element.  The  next  objects  of  interest, 
during  this  ride,  are  the  Scopvli  Cyclo- 
fmm,  at  Trizza.  The  largest  of  these 
Islands  is  volcanic  and  basaltic ;  and 
the  substruction  is  a  species  of  yel- 
lowish chalk,  which  contains  small 
crystals.     On  the  summit  is  a  Spring 


of  flneah  water.    The  nmt  Island  con- 
tains very  fine  baaaltic  Columns.    In 
all  there  are  seven  lalands  adjoining 
each  other;  though  only  three  beir 
the  name  of  SeoindL      Some  writers 
conjecture  that  these  are  the  Rocks 
described  by  Homer,   as  being  near 
the  Cave  of  tbe  Cannibal,  Polyphe- 
mus, who  feasted  on  tbe  ill-fated  fol- 
lowers of  Ulysses  :   but  as  these  Ro^ 
are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  apparently 
tbe  offspring  of  JEtna,  they  could  not 
have  existed  till  long  after  Homer's 
death.      Between    Triua    and    Ad 
Reale  the  road  crosses  huge  blocks  of 
ancient  Lava  mixed  with  thick  turf; 
which  renders  the  footing  for  mulei 
in    several    places  very    unpleasant 
Near  Ad  Reale,  on  the  sea-shore,  ib 
another  object  of  interest,  the  Scala  H 
jici,  or  Stejn  of  Aciss  according  to 
fabulous  history  the  spot  where  tbst 
Shepherd  was  murdered  by  his  Rival 
These  Steps  condst  of  ancient  strata 
of  Lava,  one  above  another,  with  a 
layer  of  vegetable  earth  between  each. 
Tliere  are,  at  least,  nine  strata;  all 
formed  by  different  Eruptions;  and 
a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each   Eruption,  to   have  al- 
lowed the   formation    of  soil.      The 
mule-track  in   the   environs  of  Ad, 
though  it  traverses  beds  of  Lava,  is 
not  bad  :  and  the  country,  the  whole 
way   hence   to    Giarra,  is   beautiful. 
This  Town  contains  a  tolerable  Hotel, 
furnished  with  clean  beds;   and  the 
neatness  of  tiie  houses,  and  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  building  in  the  Pent, 
announce  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  computed    to  be    considerably 
above  fourteen  thousand.    After  sleep- 
ing here,  Travellers  usually  make  an 
Excursion,  which  occupies  about  five 
hours,  to  visit  some  f*igantic  CJiestnut 
trees ;  one  of  which  is  called  Castogno 
di  cento  CavcUlu     It  now  looks  like 
six  trees  close  together :   and  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  the  common  kind  of  chestnut 
underwood  was   cut;    and    that   six 
sprays  were  allowed  to  form  the  six 
trees  in  question ;  which  are  computed 
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to  be  an  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
circumference  at  three  feet  from  the 
earth.  Near  this  Tree  are  others,  of 
an  extraordinary  size:  but  the  soil 
being  the  richest  in  Sicily,  all  its 
productions  luxuriate.  The  distance 
from  Giarra  to  the  Chestnut  trees  is 
about  six  miles :  and  although  the 
path  is  steep,  and  the  footing  for 
mules  slippery  and  disagreeable,  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  country  renders 
the  ride  delightful.  Travellers  tempted 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  or  any  other  cause,  to  rest 
half  a  day  at  Giarra,  usually  take, 
next  morning,  a  circuitous  route,  by 
going  to  FrancaviUaj  another  delight- 
ful ride;  and  thence  to  Giardinii 
-which  is  only  eleven  miles  from  Gi- 
arra; though,  taking  the  circuitous 
route,  this  ride  occupies  eleven  hours : 
but  Travellers  are  amply  repaid  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  mule-track 
from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  passes 
through  Calatabiano,  a  picturesque 
village,  overhung  by  a  Castle :  thence 
it  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Alcantara  Canciently  the  Tauremi- 
nius),  up  a  lovely  valley,  adorned  with 
a  view  of  Motta,  crowning  a  lofty 
rock ;  and  likewise  with  a  view  of 
Castiglione,  finely  placed  on  a  conical 
mount.  After  crossing  a  wild  brook, 
with  a  cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated 
path  reaches  Francavilla ;  where  Tra- 
vellers should  ascend  the  hill,  to  see  a 
magnificent  prospect ;  in  which  the 
Capuchin  Convent  forms  the  grand 
object.  Travellers  may  vary  this 
scene,  by  going  to  Francavilla  on  one 
side  of  the  Alcantara,  and  returning 
on  the  other.  Thrown  over  the  river 
is  an  ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of 
ruins,  whence  the  retrospective  view 
may,  with  truth,  be  called  enchanting. 
The  distance  from  Giarra  to  Franca- 
villa is  eighteen  miles ;  and  thence  to 
Giardini,  ten.  After  sleeping  at  the 
latter  place,  which  contains  a  tolerable 
Hotel,  Travellers  usually  proceed 
through  Taormina  to  Messina,  a  dis- 
tance of  thifty-four  miles. 


Taormina,  about  two  miles  ftma. 
Giardini,  and  approached  by  a  steep 
ascent,  is  beautifully  and  strongly 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  wild  and 
lofty  rocks,  in  a  salubrious  air,  and 
crowned  with  an  ancient  Castle.  This, 
now  inconsiderable.  Town  was  once 
the  magnificent  City  of  Taurominium, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  Taureminius,  which  flows  near  it. 
The  Zancleans,  and  Hyblseans,  in  the 
age  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  built  this 
City,  amidst  hills,  at  that  period  cele- 
brated for  the  grapes  they  produced, 
and  the  prospects  they  exhibited'' :  and 
at  the  present  moment,  the  red  wine  of 
Taormina  is  excellenL  Here  are  in- 
teresting monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
Naumachki,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  palmi  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  broad,  is  a  parallelogram, 
containing,  on  one  side,  thirty-seven 
Niches,  alternately  large  and  small. 
Channels  of  masonry  to  conduct  water 
into  the  £difice  are  likewise  discover- 
able ;  and  the  whole  structure  appears 
to  be  Roman,  some  of  the  Bricks 
having  Roman  characters  stamped 
upon  them.  Above  the  Naumachia 
are  remains  oi  five  Piscina  ;  similar 
in  form,  but  not  in  size :  they  were 
lined  with  the  Ojrus  Signinum;  and 
the  smallest  of  the  five  is  in  the  best 
preservation.  A  row  of  eight  Pillars 
divide  it  into  two  Aisles,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  palmi  long,  forty- 
eight  wide,  and  tlurty  high ;  and  the 
apertures  for  the  entrance  of  the  water 
are  visible.  The  Church  of  &  Pan^ 
crasdo  is  evidently  the  Cella  of  an  an- 
cient Grecian  Temple,  of  which  the 
Walls  are  still  preserved :  they  consist 
of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  joined 
together  without  cement ;  and  are  sup- 
pmed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
famous  marble  Quarry  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Contiguous  to  the  Church 
are  ruins  of  an  Aquedu<A,  and  like- 
wise remains  of  a  Wall  cased  with 
white  marble,  and  probably  the  ruins 
of  a  Temple  erected  to  Apollo,  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  Naxoiy  whea^ 


(6)  See  DioDORVB  Siculus,  xvl. 
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DreMing-rooms  for  the  Attain,  and 
Withdrawing-nMMns  for  the  andieDOi^ 
in  cue  of  bad  weather.     None  of  the 
Seats  remain.     The  Walls  appear  to 
have  been  covered  with  white  marble^ 
fragments  of  which  are  virible:  and 
in  consequence  of  an  ezcaTation  iMde 
during  the  years  1748  and  1749,  a 
considerable  number  of  Columns  cf 
Granite,  Cipollino,  Porta  Santa,  and 
Saravenxa  Marble,  were  found  hen': 
a  variety  of  other  architectural  oraa- 
ments  have  been  discovered,  auflkieat 
to  evince  the    magnificence   of  dni 
Theatre;  and  such  is  its  perfecUua, 
with    r^^ard  to  the    conveyance  of 
sound,  that  words  uttered  in  the  lowest 
tone  of  voice,  on  or  near  the  Scena, 
are  heard  distinctly,  even  in  the  Cor- 
ridor which  temunates   the   £difica. 
Hence  to  the  sea-coast  the  deseent  is 
very  rapid :  and  after  passing  a  hedge 
of  oleanders  in  front  of  some  cottMpes, 
and  a  Fortification,  called  Fort  aIbs- 
sio,  and  constructed  by  the  £ng]idi, 
Travellers  usually  rest  themselves  and 
their  mules  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  place  fourteen  miles  from  Oiardini, 
and  then  proceed,  through  a  beautiful 
country,  to  Messina ;  where  7%«  Bri' 
tannia  is  a  very  clean  and  comfortable 
Hotel.  • 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi  Zande 
(a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach,  formed 
like  a  crescent,  was  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  sixteen  hundred  years 
before  the^Christian  sera :  and  some  of 
the  classic  writers  report  that  Anaii- 
laus,  Sovereign  of  Rhegium,  made 
war  against  tiie  Zancleans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and,  after  proving  ded- 
sively  victorious,  called  the  conquered 
city  MessarMf  in  compliment  to  his 
allies.  This  event  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  four  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  Christian  aera.  In 
after-times  the  Mamertini  (mercenary 
soldiers)  took  possession  of  Messana, 

were  celebrated  for  their  beauty ;  but,  never- 
theless, foreign  marbles  seem  to  have  been 
preferred  as  decorations  for  the  public  edifices 
of  this  Town. 
{e)  The  Leone  d'Oro  likewise  is  a  good  Inn. 


an  Anvlum  in  Taurominium.  The 
sixo  of  thiH  Structure  seems  to  have 
been  imnioiiM>.  In  the  Valley,  which 
leads  to  Messina,  are  two  ancieni  qua- 
tIrUatfml  Tnmhs.  Hut  the  most  pre- 
cious monument  of  antiquity  now 
k*f\  ill  Tiiuroniiniiim  is  its  Theatre, 
A  pei'uliar  hollow,  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  nick,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
thin  edifice;  which  stands  above  the 
niiMlvrn  Town,  in  a  lovely  situation, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Straits 
of  ISIesaina,  Giarra,  Aci,  ^tna,  and 
the  whole  country  near  Taormina, 
which  is  highly  cultivated,  and  richly 
clothed  with  olive  and  mulberry  trees. 
'Die  sliape  of  tlie  Theatre  is  semicir- 
cular, the  order  of  architecture  Co- 
rinthian. The  Scena  (of  masonry, 
and  nearly  perfect)  had  three  En- 
trances from  the  Postscenium;  the 
centre  door  being  large,  the  others 
small.  Between  the  large  door,  and 
each  of  the  small  ones,  were  three 
Niches ;  and  beyond  each  of  the  small 
doors  was  a  Niche.  The  Proscenium 
is  only  five  palmi  in  breadth;  but 
might,  nevertheless,  have  been  large 
enough  to  contain  the  Chorus:  the 
Orchestra,  likewise,  is  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  tbe  Edifice. 
Under  the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
subterranean  Passage,  or  Gallery,  in 
part  open  to  the  Theatre.  The  use 
of  this  Gallery  is  not  known ;  but 
some  antiquaries  suppose  it  was  for 
the  Prompter;  and  that  he  read  the 
parts,  while  the  Actors  merely  sup- 
plied gesticulation.  The  Scenic  Masks, 
however,  comprising  a  kind  of  speak- 
ing trumpet,  and  universally  worn  by 
all  the  ancient  Actors,  Mutes  ex. 
cepted,  prove  this  last  conjecture 
groundless ;  although  the  Prompter's 
station,  notwithstanding,  might  have 
been  here.  Under  the  Theatre  are 
an  Aqueduct,  and  a  Reservoir  Jbr 
water^ :  and  on  each  flank  of  the 
Scena  are  square  StructureSt  probably 

(c)  The  aqueduct  was  probably  constructed 

to  convey  away  the  water  which  ftell  in  the 

Theatre ;  a  needfUl  precaution,  there  being 

no  roof. 

(d^The marbles  indigenous toTaurominium 
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subsequent  to  which,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  their  chief  hold 
in  Sicily.  The  modem  Messenians 
aided  Count  Rc^er  in  delivering  thdr 
country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke ;  and 
were  recompensed  with  great  privi- 
leges, some  of  which  they  still  retain. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina,  in 
modem  times,  have  been  greaL  The 
Plague,  in  1743,  swept  away  full  fifty 
thousand  of  its  citizens :  and  the  earth- 
quake of  1783  nearly  destroyed  its 
magnificent  Quay,  and  most  of  its 
superb  edifices.  The  splendid  cres- 
cent of  houses,  fronting  the  Marina, 
was  reduced  to  piles  of  ruins ;  and  the 
narrow  streets  were  universally  blocked 
up  by  fallen  buildings ;  though  some 
of  the  public  structures,  owing  to 
their  solidity,  remained  standing ;  and 
among  these  was  the  Cathedral :  but 
the  almost  total  destmction  of  private 
dwellings  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
encamp  in  huts  of  wood.  The  dread- 
ful effects  of  this  earthquake  were  not 
occasioned  by  one  shock  only,  but  by 
several,  which  succeeded  each  other 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  first  was  the  most  vio- 
lent: providentially,  however,  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  minutes,  between  the 
first  and  second,  enabled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  escape  from  their  tottering 
houses,  and  take  refuge  in  the  country. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a  vio- 
lent shock  of  this  earthquake  being 
felt  about  noon,  the  people  of  the 
ndghbourhood  fled  to  the  sea-shore ; 
where  they  remained  in  safety  till 
eight  o*clock  at  night ;  when,  owing 
to  another  shock,  the  sea  swelled  im- 
mensely, and  suddenly  precipitated  its 
waves  on  the  beach,  ingulfing  upward 
of  a  thousand  persons :  and  the  same 
tremendous  swell  sunk  the  vessels  in 
the  Port  of  Messina,  and  destroyed 
the  Mole.  The  dogs  in  Calabria  ap- 
peared to  anticipate  this  awful  convul- 

{g)  It  is,  ncvertheleM,  affirmed,  that  a 
Transport,  not  manv  yean  since,  was  whiried 
round,  three  Umes,  by  the  eddv  at  CharytkUs ; 
and  tnat  the  Currents  in  the  Straits  are 
itill  remarkat>ly  strong  and  irregular. 


sion  of  nature,  by  howling  piteously  ; 
the  sea^fowl*flew  to  the  mountains; 
and  a  noise,  like  that  of  carriage- 
wheels  running  round  with  great  ve- 
locity over  a  stone  pavement,  preceded 
the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  dense 
cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Calabria, 
gradually  extending  to  the  Faro,  and 
the  Town  of  Messina.  Hie  loss  of 
property  here,  public  and  private^  was 
incalculable:  splendid  churches,  woiks 
of  Art,  libraries,  and  records,  bdng  all 
involved  in  the  common  ruin:  but 
such  was  the  probity  of  the  Messenian 
Merchants,  that  no  one  of  them  de- 
clared himself  a  bankrupt,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  severe  visitation. 

Messina  now  contains  about  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants :  it  is  most  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  dinuite  at  all 
seasons  salubrious;  and  cooler  than 
any  other  part  of  Sicily  during  sum- 
mer. The  houses  are  large  and  com- 
modious; the  environs  abound  with 
lovely  and  shady  promenades ;  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are,  ffenerally  speak- 
ing, cheap  and  abundant ;  the  fish  is 
particularly  good ;  and  the  people  are 
lively,  intelligent,  penetrating,  and 
courteous;  especially  to  the  British 
Nation.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at 
Messina,  usually  visit  the  Faro  $  to 
which  there  n  a  Carriage-road  made 
by  the  British  Troops,  when  stationed 
here :  and  this  drive  occupies  some- 
thing more  than  an  hour.  On  walking 
to  the  Light'housef  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
discern  the  Current  now  reported  to 
run  in  and  out  of  the  Straits,  alter- 
nately every  six  hours :  and  thii  Cur^ 
rent  at  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore 
occasions  Breakers,  called  Charyhdist 
but  no  longer  terrific'  jS(C^to,  onthe 
opposite  coast,  and  about  three  miles 
distant,  has  the  appearance  of  a  gi^ 
gantic  Rock,  separated,  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  from  the  main 
land.**  The  Promenade  on  the  Marina 
at  Messina  displays  exquisite  scenery, 

(A)  This  Rock  is  not  completely,  though 
nearly,  fsparated  from  the  Caiabriaa  shwe 
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and  a  magniflcvnt  Port  crowded  with 
shipping :  (>iit,  fVoin  want  of  meant,  the 
line  of  lu'w  hou9i'H  in  thii  riclnity  have 
only  thi'ir  lower  storiit  Bniahed.  The 
Rittitirtl-roomt  and  Reading-room^  merit 
notice ;  an  tlie  situation  in  wliich  they 
are  plucitl  is  beautiful ;  and  the  scale 
on  which  they  are  huilt  superb.  The 
Ciithittraf^  u  KpiK-iouK  Edifice,  contains 
a  Mnrl>le  Pulpit,  by  (iagini ;  and  a 
IIi)Ch  Altar  richly  emliellished  with 
Florentine  Mosaics,  and  six  Columns 
of  LapiH  Lnsuli,  sup{x>rting  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Madonna,  under  a  gold 
cano])y.  Tlie  Plate  in  the  Sacristy  is 
the  CajH)  d*  Opera  of  Guerara.  7%e 
Church  Manning  to  the  Convent  of 
S-  Gregorio  contains  a  fine  Copy  of 
the  celebrated  Picture  of  that  Saint, 
at  Bologna,  and  is  likewise  splendidly 
ornamented  witli  marbles.  The  Novi- 
zuUo  de*  Gesuiti  is  deliciously  situated ; 
and  possesses  a  few  good  Pictures  of 
the  Roman  School.  The  Town,  backed 
by  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  wood- 
ed mountains,  looks  to  peculiar  ad- 
vantage from  the  Ramparts  near  the 
Citadel ;  which,  on  this  side,  is  strongly 
fortified.  Silks,  knitted  silk  stockings, 
light  cloth,  and  carpets  similar  to 
those  of  Turkey,  are  fabricated  at  Mes- 
sina. The  Walk  to  the  Telegraphy  and 
that  to  Tinaviara,  are  famed  for  com- 
manding fine  views. '  Hie  Roads,  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  the  mule- 
tracks  round  Messina,  generally  lie  in 
the  beds  of  torrents  ;  after  hard  rain 
extremely  dangerous ;  though  several 
houses  are  scattered  on  their  banks : 
the  bridle-road  to  Melazzo  is,  however, 
good ;  and  the  Town  worth  visiting, 
as  the  descent  thither  displays  bold 
scenery  ;  and  the  Place  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Mylee,  where 
Ulysses's  Companions  slew  the  Oxen 
of  the  Sun^:  and  between  Melazzo 
and  Lipari  was  the  battle  fought  by 

(f)  It  is  Mid  that  a  mJnoM  Tower,  below 
the  Castle,  which  commands  MaMiaa,  was 
erected  by  Richard  I,  of  England. 

{k)  Homer  tells  us  the  Herds  consecrated 
to  Apollo  were  kept  **  on  Sol's  briffht  Isle," 
Trinacria.— sSee  Odysseu,  Book  XI 1. 

These  Herds  were  lalwuring  oxen,  em. 


OctBTim  Csaar  and  IfJarcos  Agrippa, 
against  Sextua  Pompej,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  that  piratical 
Commander;  who  fled,  by  nighty 
to  Melasso,  and  thence  took  ntugp 
with  Antony.  Melaaio  is  enriched 
by  a  Thunny  Fishery,  fWim  the  mid& 
of  April  to  the  end  «if  June;  and  flan 
the  beginning  of  Augtiat  till  Sep- 
tember. 

jIn  excuTMioih  bytoater,  is  ftequently 
made  from  Mesainay  to  visit  Scyll^ 
and  land  at  Reggio,  about  ftmr 
leagues  distant,  and  whither  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  be  towed  up  by 
oxen,  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
the  Current.  Reggio,  anciently  Bke- 
giumt  displays  melancholy  traces  of 
the  earthquake  of  1783.  One  hand- 
some street,  in  which  standa  the  Ca- 
thedral, is,  however,  capable  of  benog 
restored  without  great  expense.  TV 
Cathedral  deserves  notice:  the  TJfd- 
verdty  contains  curious  imitations  of 
Plants:  the  Manufactory  ^JBergamaUe 
Oil  is  worth  seeing ;  and  m  this  Town 
Travellers  are  shown  a  house,  called 
the  birth-place  of  Ariosto ;  altlKwgfa 
Reggio  in  Italy  [Regtum  Lepidum) 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  spot 
where  that  great  Poet  was  bom.  The 
Country  about  Reggio  merits  observ- 
ation. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  complete 
their  Tour  round  the  sea-coast  ik  Si- 
cily, usually  prefer  embarking  in  a 
Sj}eronaro^  at  Messina,  visiting  tiie 
Lipari  Islands,  and  going  thence  to 
Cefalii ;  instead  of  going  by  land  to 
the  latter  Place :  for  although  the 
mule-track  as  already  mentioned  is 
good  as  far  as  Melazzo,  it  is  bad  and 
mountainous  thence  to  Cefalik.  Hiis 
little  voyage,  generally  speaking,  oc- 
cupies about  tihree  days :  and  the  fol- 
lovring  account  is  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  an  English  Gentleman  and 

ployed  in  tiUagc :  and  it  was  esteemed,  by  the 
Ancients,  a  particular  profanation  to  destroy 
a  labouring  ox,  and  criminal  to  eat  of  it. 

(/)  A  Speronaro  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  boat, 
with  from  six  to  ten  oars,  according  to  its  sis* 
and  a  helmsman. 
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baa  Wife,  who  went  from  Mesaina  to 
C^idii,  by  sea,  during  Midsummer, 

«  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  our  Speronaro^  with  ten  boat*> 
men  and  two  bojrs*    The  rowers  stand 
upon  the  deck.     There  was  a  fixed 
awning,  under  whidi  we^sat,  and  slept; 
having  hired  mattresses  at  M^aina. 
After  passing  the  Faro  we  found  the 
wind  unfavourable;  and,  taking  in  our 
sails,  rowed  to^cfua  Niera,  landing 
there,  at  one  o'clock.     At  a  quarter 
past  five  the  wind  dropped,  the  sea  was 
calm,  and  we  resumed  our  vc^age. 
A  fair  breeze  during  the  night  brought 
us  near  Slramboli,  where,  with  occa- 
sional rowing,  we  arrived  at  nine  in 
the  morning.     By  the  aid  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  a  Priest,  called 
Don  Giuseppe,  we  procured  a  room 
to  dine  in ;  and  feasted  on  exquisite 
figs.     At  half-past  two  we  set  out  for 
the  gumnUi  of  the  Moyniedn;  finding 
the  ascent  rapid,  and  the  heatexcessive. 
Hie  depth  of  the  sand,  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  path,  render  this  ascent 
more  tcHlsome  than  those  of  iBtna  and 
Vesuvius :  it  occupied  near  three  hours. 
From  the  summit  we  saw  the  Crater 
about  half-way  down ;  and  the  sight 
viras  grand  and  imposing.    Tlie  Erup- 
tions were  <mly  occasional ;  and  re- 
sounded  like  cannon,    shaking  the 
ground.     At  eight  in  the  evening  we 
re-embarked,   and  rowed  under  the 
Island,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  its 
beautiful  little  Volcano,     Two  small 
Mouths  threw  up  fire  incessantly 
that  on  the  south  being  the  most  active 
and,  at  intervals,  its  force  increased 
while  a  northern  Mouth,  between  every 
sixth  and  tenth  minute,  threw  up  large 
quantities  of  stones;   but  they  were 
ejected  with  less  violence  than  those 
thrown  from  the  opposite  side.     The 
finest  Eruption  we  saw  startled  us; 
for  it  began  with  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery ;  which  was  followed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  so  vivid  that  the 

(tn)  The  hire  of  a  Spenmaro,  large  enough 
to  convey  fnm  four  to  ilx  paiMDcers^U  about 
fifteen  ounces,  forty-five  Neapolitan  ducata. 


whcrfe  fflde  of  the  Mountain  glowad 
with  these  bounding  red-hot  baUp. 
Some  of  the  largest  brc^e  to  pieces  at 
they  rebounded  against  othen ;  bu^ 
bdbre  they  reached  the  sea,  their  heat 
was  nearly  gone.     These  Eruptions^ 
reflected  in  the  water,  were  magnifi^ 
cent.  Leaving  thisextracnrdinary  scenes 
we  steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  Lipari ; 
and  about  half-past  seven  in  the  UKMrn- 
ing  were  close  to  its  remarkable  Hill 
of  white  Pumice  ;  which  is  exported 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  Island*    We  cast  anchor 
close  to  the  Lauaretto  at  ten  o'clock; 
and  remained  on  board  till  one,  wait- 
ing for  our  pa^ports;   because  the 
Authorities  were  not  quickly  founds 
it  being  a  Festa.     At  one,  however* 
the  British  Consul,  bearing  of  our 
arrival,  invited  us  to  his  house,  and 
received  us  most  hospitably.     Lipari 
contains  Hat  Baths,  about  four  miles 
from  the  Port,  in  a  rocky  narrow  vai« 
ley.     We  slept  on  this  Island;  and 
embarking  next  morning  at  a  quarter 
before  four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vul" 
canOf  at  a  quarter  before  five.     The 
Bay  exhibits  wild  rocks :  the  Island 
rose  out  of  the  sea  two  hundred  and 
two  yean  previous  to  the  ChristiaQ 
sera;    and  was   consecrated,    by  the 
Greeks,  to  Vulcan. "     We  landed  8< 
five;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
reached  the  base  of  the  Craters  to  the 
summit  (^  which  the  ascent  is  gradual, 
the  path  good,  and  the  tune  occuined 
in  ascending  about  forty  minutes.  We 
went  down  by  an  easy  descent  into  tilie 
Crater;  which  is  deep,  grand,  and  ez< 
ceedingly  splendid  with  respect  to  the 
colours  of  its  crystal  sulphurs ;  larga 
numbers  of  which  are  continually  col- 
lected.    On  retracing  our  steps,   we 
reached  the  summit  at  ten  minutes 
past  seven;    and  embarked  in  our 
Speronaro  at  eight.     Having  cleared 
Vulcano,  we  steered  for  Cefidik :  but 
the  appearance  of  a  strange  sail  made 
us  cautious,  as  we  had  been  told  of 


(i»)AU  the  lipari 
Vutcanihuwia. 
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pirates :  and  toon  Aft«r  pMring  Capo 
d'Orlando,  we  coasted  along  to  CefMs 
arriving  there  about  midnight     Next 
morning  we  got  pratique,  settled  with 
our  Captun,  gave  his  Men  a  6iioiub- 
manot  and  did  not  regret  having  made 
this  little  voyage,  by  which  we  were 
much  intcrestcKl,  though  considerably 
fatigued.  Cefalik  contains  ten  thousand 
inhabitants ;  its  situation  is  beautiful ; 
and,  while  our  mules  were  preparing, 
we  visited  kt  Cathedral,  which  contains 
ancient  Mosaics  at  the  end  of  the  Edi- 
flce^  and  ancient  Columns,  and  Ca- 
pitals, in  the  Nave  and  Choir.     The 
two  Pillars  between  the  Nave  and 
Transept  display  Figures  of  Men  sup- 
porting the  Abacus.     Cefalik  is  the 
ancient  Cephalmdium,     After  a  short 
detention  at  the  Custom-house  here, 
we  mounted  our  mules  about  a  quarter 
before  nine,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Termini  s  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles,  through  a  lovely  road,  espe- 
cially the  first  part,  which  lay  between 
coppices  of  aloes  and  myrtles,  the  latter 
in  full  blossom.     At  two  o'clock  we 
reached  Termini ;  and  found  its  Hotel 
tolerable.     This  Town  was  anciently 
called  ThemuB Himerenteston  account 
of  its  hot  Baths:  it  still  contains  Warm 
Salt  Baths ;  and  remains  of  an  ancient 
Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  a  The- 
atre,  may  be  traced  in  the  Senate 
House,  a^  Prison.     After  sleeping 
at  Termini,  whence  there  is  a  good 
Carriage-road,  in  distance  twenty-four 
miles,  to  Palermo,  we  set  out  for  that 
City  at  half- past  eight,  and  reached 
Page's  Hotel  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
driving  the  whole  way  between  gardens 
vrith  fences  of  magnificent  aloes  burst- 
ing into  flower." 

The  Sicilians,  taken  collectively, 
are  good-humoured  (though  prone  to 
momentary  wrath,  and  addicted  to 
jealousy),  acute,  animated,  eloquent, 
and  endued  with  considerable  talents ; 
especially  for  poetry;  but  owing  to 
that  fickleness  of  disposition  common 
to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  seldom  pre-eminent  in  arts 
aad  sciences,  from  want  of  persever- 
ance.     They  are  pcoud  of  what  their 


countiy  once  waa ;  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  chivalrous  spirit  which 
might,  if  encouraged,    render  them 
again  a  poworful  People.     For  hos- 
pitality to  Strangers  they  were  always 
iamed ;  and,  respecting  .thia  virtue, 
the  present  race  have  not  d^^erated 
from  their  ancestors;  as  the  poorest 
Sicilian  peasant  will  offer  the  best  of 
every  thing  his  cottage  affords,  to  the 
traveller  who  pauses  mt  his  door.    The 
populace    are    civilised,    aober,  and 
honest;    easily  govemol    by   gentle 
means,  though  indignant  when  treated 
with  harshness.     All  ranka  seem  psr- 
tial  to  the  British  Nation.      On  the 
northdm  and  eastern  coaat  of  Sicily 
the  natives,  of  both  sexes,  are  hand- 
some ;  their  countenances  being  per- 
fectly Grecian :  and  the  fenude  pea* 
sants  on  Mount  Eryz,  mt  Syracuse, 
about  Catania,  on  ^tna,  at  Giam, 
and  on  the  road  to  the  Castagno  di 
cento  Cavalli,  are  likewise  very  hand- 
some :  their  costume  throughout  the 
Island   is   Grecian:   but,  in  all   the 
Towns,    females    wear     black     silk 
cloaks,  which  cover  the  head  and  face^ 
according  to  the  Spanish  mode.     A 
black  leather  or  oilskin  cloak  and  hood, 
covering  the  whole  person,  is  univer- 
sally worn,  in  winter,  by  the  male  sex, 
when  out  of  doors.  The  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  domestic  economy,  of  i  the  Si- 
cilian peasants,  are  said  to  be,  at  this 
day,  what  Theocritus  represents  them. 
The  oxen  throughout  the  Island  are 
handsome  animsJs  of  a  dun  colour, 
and  remarkable  for  particularly  fine 
horns,  both  with  respect  to  length  and 
thickness :  and  the  nightingales  seem 
to  be  as  plentiful  as  the  flowers,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  harmony. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  Sicily 
are  more  various,  and  more  abundant, 
than  of  almost  any  other   country : 
and  beside  those  mentioned    in    the 
foregoing  pages,  and  several  which, 
owing  to  the   narrow  limits  of   this 
Work,  must  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
is  a  Tree  resembling  the  ash,  which 
yields    Medicinal    Manna.     An    in- 
cision is  made  in  the  bark  of  this  tree, 
near  the  root,  at  the  commencement 
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of  August;  and  from  this  incision 
issues  the  juice,  which,  when  dried  by 
the  sun,  becomes  manna.  The  bread 
throughout  the  Island,  except  at  Gi- 
ardini  and  Taormina,  is  excellent, 
and  especially  so  at  Girgenti:  the 
Hybla  honey  has  long  been  celebrated. 
Near  Mazzara,  and  in  some  other 
places,  the  females  spin  cotton;  and 
large  quantities  of  hemp  are  grown 
in  several  districts.  There  is  like- 
wise a  variety  of  fine  fish  on  every 
part  of  the  Sicilian  coast;  and  the 
Thunny  and  Pesce  Spada,  are  par- 
ticularly esteemed. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  excellent 
during  Winter,  and  the  six  first  weeks 
of  Spring :  but  in  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  even  till  the  middle  of  November, 
Mai*  aria  prevails  in  several  parts  of 
the  Island ;  especially  at  Selinuntium, 
at,  and  near,  Lentini ;  and  likewise  at, 
and  near,  Syracuse.  Even  during 
winter  Sicilian  scenery,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  colours,  is  gay  and  brilliant ; 
the  sky,  in  general,  being  cloudless, 
and  the  sunrise  and  sunset  magnifi- 
cent beyond  description :  during  sum- 
mer the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery  is,  of  course,  augmented ;  and 
the  months  of  June  and  July  are  those 
best  fitted  for  an  ascent  to  the  Crater 
of  ^tna.  Sicily,  however,  is  not,  at 
any  season,  like  several  parts  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  uniformly  beautiful :  for 
although  some  tracts  are  luxuriant  to 
excess,  and  cultivated  to  perfection, 
others  are  dreary,  wild,  and  neglected : 
and  this  extensive  Island,  once  so  fer- 
tile that  it  is  reported  by  Pliny  to 
have  recompensed  the  husbandman 
an  hundred  fold,  does  not,  at  present, 
contain  above  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Persons  who  require  a  warmer 
winter  climate  than  those  of  Italy  and 
Magna  Grsecia,  would  find  either 
Palermo  or  Messina  a  desirable  place 
of  residence,  from  the  commencement 
of  October  till  the  middle  of  April. 
It  is  difficult  to  procure  ready-fur- 
nished lodgings  at  Palermo ;  but  good 
apartments,   without    furniture,    are 


cheap,  and  easily  obtained ;  and  in  the 
village  of  Olivuzza,  scarcely  amilefirom 
the  city,  a  delightful  Villa,  superbly 
furnished  and  well  situated,  may  oc- 
casionally be  hired  by  the  year,  or 
even  for  a  shorter  period.  No  En- 
glish medical  practitioner  resides  at 
Palermo ;  but  Sig.  di  Lisi,  a  Sicilian 
physician,  b  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Palermitans,  and  dweUs  among 
them.  Provisions,  both  at  Palermo 
and  Messina,  are  cheap  and  good, 
especially  at  the  latter  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  completion 
of  a  carriage-road,  upward  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
made  to  form  an  inland  communica- 
tion between  Palermo  and  Messina, 
a  Diligence  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished on  this  road,  to  go,  with  five 
mules,  in  seven  days,  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  city,  and  vice  versd ;  the 
fare  for  each  passenger  being  one  Si- 
cilian carlino  per  mile.  This  Dili- 
gence, which  is  hung  upon  springs, 
somewhat  resembles  in  shape  a  mili- 
tary baggage  waggon,  and  contains 
several  persons :  it  has  an  awning  and 
curtains,  to  guard  passengers  from  sun 
and  rain;  but,  as  between  Palermo 
and  Messina  the  torrents  are  not  al- 
ways fordable,  the  Diligence,  during 
winter,  is  frequently  impeded  in  its 
progress. 

There  are  no  very  celebrated  an- 
tiquities on  this  road  (except  those 
at  Taormina);  neither  does  it  pass 
through  Catania. 

A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage  of 
Sicily,  holds  two  persons ;  and  is,  in 
shape,  something  like  the  body  of  a 
Vis-{Uvis.  This  Vehicle,  provided 
with  strong  poles,  resembling  those  of 
a  Sedan-chair,  is  carried  by  very  pow- 
erful porter-mules,  as  the  body  of  a 
travelling  carriage  was,  in  past  times, 
conveyed  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  Two 
mules  go  before,  and  one  behind,  ac- 
companied by  a  muleteer  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  stick,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  to  guide  the  mules ;  while  an- 
other muleteer  rides  at  the  head  of  the 
Cavalcade.  A  Lettiga  b  not  usually 
11^ 
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fkimiihed  with  cusUofM  to  sit  upon ; 
but  has  a  dirtj  lining,  and  a  gaudy 
outside :  it  goes  up  and  down  every 
hill,   however  steep,  and  makes  the 
neightmurhood   resound  with    mule- 
bells,  which  are  hung  in  a  triangolar 
form  on  the  back  of  the  leading  mule. 
The  motion  of  a  Lettiga  is  fatiguing, 
and  apt  to  produce  drowsiness :  and, 
moreover,  the  country  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  these  Vehicles :  nei- 
ther can  TVavellers,  thus  conveyed, 
stop  when  they  wish  it,  as  the  mule- 
bells  prevent  tlie  muleteers  IVom  hear- 
ing when  called  to ;  and  beside  this, 
a  chair  is  indispensable  for  getting  out 
of,  or  into  a  Lettiga.     The  noise  of 
the  mule-bells  may  likewise  prove  an 
inconvenience  from  impeding  convers- 
ation.    Equestrian  Travellers  usually 
furnish  themselves  with  one  saddle- 
mule  for  each  Gentleman  or  Lady ; 
ditto  for  each  Servant ;  ditto  fbr  the 
Guide,  who  also  acts  as  Cook  and 
Purveyor ;  and  ditto  for  luggage. 

The  difference  between  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  money  is  as  follows :  — 

10  Grane  of  Naples  make  Tari  of  Sicily  .  1 
5  ^tto   ....    Carlini  .  1 

1  nana  .    .    Baiocchi     .    .  1 

I  ditto  •       .    Graoe  ...  1 

The  price  of  a  Lettiga  carried  by 
three  mules,  is  about  thirty  carlini  per 
day,  while  travelling;  and  about  fifteen 
carliui  for  every  day  of  rest.  Mules, 
fbr  persons  who  ride,  may  be  engaged 
at  Palermo,  and  throughout  the  Island, 
for  ten  tari  each  mule,  on  travelling 
days,  and  five  on  resting  days ;  unless 
it  be  during  harvest,  when  the  price 
on  resting  days  is  six  tari.  The 
muleteers  expect  a  trifling  buonoTnano 
at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

At  Catania  the  hire  of  mules  is 
somewhat  cheaper  than  at  Palermo. 
An  English  Gentleman,  not  long  ago, 
paid  per  day,  for  the  same  mule,  from 
Catania  to  Palermo,  eight  carlini  on 
travelling  days,  and  four  on  resting 
days :  and  other  Travellers  have  lately 
engaged  mules  from  Catania  to  Pa- 
Jermo  at  the  rate  of  nine  carlini  fbr 


every  travelling  day,  «nd  five  on  rest- 
ing days.     For  every  mule  horn  Nl- 
coTosi  to  JEtna,  the  price  ia  fifteen 
tari ;  and  for  every  Guide  fWmi  Nico- 
losi  to  the  summit  of  ^tna,  induding 
his  mule  and  charcoal  for  the  Casa 
degl*  Inglesi,  the  price  is  two  piastres 
and   a  half.     At   Catania,    Messina, 
Syracuse,  and  Page^  Hortel  in  Pa- 
lermo, beds  are  six  tari  each  person ; 
and  dinners  eight :  but  it  is  necessary 
fbr  Travellers,  especially  at  Syracuse, 
to  make  their  bargain  beforehand.    In 
smaller  towns  beds  for  masters  arc 
four   tari    each ;    beds    for    servants 
two  tari  each;  and  the  Guide,  be- 
longing  to  the  travellers,  provides  the 
table.     This  Guide,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  acts  as  Cook   and    Pur- 
veyor, and  who  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  every  parTf  of  TVavellers 
in    Sicily,   expects,    fbr   wages,   one 
piastre  a  day,  and  a  mule  provided  at 
the  expense  of  his  employes. **     On 
this  mule,  however,  he  does  not  object 
to  take  a  block-tin  tea-kettle  and  the 
stew-pans,  &c.    requisite    for   cook- 
ing.     Beside   these  articles  Travel- 
lers should  fbmish  th«3aselves  with 
Leather  Sheets,  Linen  Sheets,  Table- 
Linen,  Towels,  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons, 
a  Lantern,  and  Tinder-box,  common 
strong  Cups  and  Saucers,  the  former 
without  handles ;   a  block-tin    Tea- 
pot; a  Coffee-pot;  Rummers  of  double 
flint    glass,    or    Bohemian    crystal ; 
Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Macaroni,  Par- 
mesan Cheese,   Hams,   Poultry,  and 
potted   Butter;  as  butter  cannot  be 
procured  in  Sicily,  except  at  Palermo, 
and   Messina.       Large   double    Silk 
Parasols,  and  Straw  Hats  and  Bon- 
nets, double-lined    with    thick  post- 
paper,  are  needful  securities,   at  all 
seasons,  against  a  coup  de  soleil :  and 
some  Travellers,  who  do  not  regard 
the  expense  of  an  extra  mule,  take 
Mattresses ;  though  they  are  seldom 
required,  except  on  ascending  ^tna ; 
the  mattresses   at    Hotels   being,   in 
general,  tolerably  good. 

At  Palermo,  two  of  the  best  Guides 


(a)  Two  Masters  and  one  Servant  travelling 
on  mules,  with  one  lu^age-mule,  a  Purveyor,  , 
Mnd  his  mule,  usually  spend,  in  Sicily,  about  \ 


two  pounds  sterling  a  day  in  road  expenses, 
lYve  "wajea  ot  lV\e  Purveyor  inclusive. 
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for  Travellen  who  purpose  making 
the  Tour  of  the  Island,  are  CbtneUo 
Catalaniy  and  FrancescQ  Martalona* 

Lettefs  of  recommendation  to  all 
the  Civil  Authoiitiesy  from  the  Luogo- 
tenerUe  at  Palermo^  are  desirable ;  and 
letters  of  recommendation,  from  the 
British  Consul*  General  to  all  the 
Vice- Consuls,  are,  for  British  Travel- 
lers in  Sicily,  most  useful.'  Pass- 
ports, on  leaving  Naples  to  visit  this 
Island,  on  leaving  Palermo  to  make 
a  Tour  round  the  sea-coast  to  Catania 
and  Messina,  and  on  leaving  Messina 
to  visit  Reggio)  or  the  Lipari  Isles, 
are  indispensable* 

ROUTE  ruaSUBD  BT  THB  DILIGBVCB 
FROM  PALSailO  TO  MESSINA  ;  OATS 
OP  DBPARTUaB,  DINING  AND  SLXSF^ 
INO  PLACES. 

Sunday,  at  the  20th  hour  of  Italy. 
ViUaJraii — sleeping  pkce^    A  sta- 
ble ror  the  accommodation  of  mules 
and  muleteers ;  and  an  uncomfort- 
able Inn  for  passengers^ 

Monday,  two  hours  before  daylight, 
jllinnganartf— dining  place. 
Falieiunga  -*-  sleeping  place.       A 
bad   Inn :   but  beds  may  be  pro- 
cured at  private  houses. 

Tuesday,  three  hours  before  daylight. 
Santa  C€Uerina — dining  place.  Inn 
tolerable.^ 
Aila  Jfumcordta— sleeping  place. 

Wednesday,  three  hours  before  day- 
light LeonfaHe —  Dining  place. 
A  good  Inn. 

Regaibuto  —  sleeping  place.  A  bad 
Inn  ;  but  beds  may  be  procured  at 
private  houses. 

Thursday,  two  hours  before  daylight. 

ip)  Travenen  experience  great  civility  flroro 
Meun.  Donandy  and  Campo,  whoftvquently 
Airnivh  them  with  introductory  tetters. 

Iq)  By  the  word,  "tolerable/*  ii  meant 
little  more  than  a  shelter  ttota  sun  and  rain. 
Eatables,  and  their  best  accompaniment, 
clcanlinesi,  arc  seldom  if  ever  found  at  a 
Sicilian  Locmnda^  unless  It  be  In  large  towns. 

(r)  lk>sidc  the  inns  and  baiting  places  (al. 
ready  mentioned)  on  this  road,  are  the  fol. 
lowing :  —  Ponte  di  Vicari.  a  bad  Fondaeot 
or  sUble  for  horses  and  mules,  annexed  to  a 
oom.chandl«r*s  shop^lA«  Loeamdm  M  Po. 
Unza^  a  new  and  clean  Inn ;  but  If  Travellers 
cannot  reach  It,  they  may  sleep  at  VUkaroM 


jidemb  —  dining  place*     A  tole- 
rable Inn. 

Eandazxo  ^-^  tleeping  place.     Inn 

tolerable  but  not  comfortable. 
Friday,  three  hours  before  daylight. 

PiedimorUe  ^^6A.mng  place.      Inn 

tolerable. 

Locanda  dd  Jietitn^Mi— sleeping 

place. 
Saturday,  three  hours  before  daylight. 

Memna  -*  dining  place. 

From  Messina  to  Palermo  the  Di- 
ligence sets  out  on  the  same  days^ 
and  at  the  same  hours,  as  from  Pa- 
lermo to  Messina;  but  the  dining 
and  sleeping  places  are  changed  as 
follows:  — 

2d  day,    dininff  place,     PiedimonUt 
sleeping  places  Randasxo, 

3d  day,  dining  place,     Ademo  / 
sleeping  place,  Regaibuto, 

4  th  day,  dining  place,    Leov^rUi 
sleeping  place,  Muericordia» 

Sth  day,  dining  pl.ce,     {  ^'^f^ 

sleeping  place,  Vallelunga, 
6th  day,  dining  place,     Mangaiiaro  f 

sleeping  place,  Vittt^-atu 
7th  day,  dining  place,     Palermo.' 

The  baggage  of  each  passenger 
must  not  exceed  in  weight  thirty 
rotoli. 

ROUTE  ROUND  THB  SEA-COAST  OF  SI- 
CILY, ON  mules;  between  THB 
LATTER  PART  OF  MAT  AND  THE 
EARLY  PART  OF  JULY,  1826.' 

1st  day.  From  Palekmo  to  Skia  di 
Pariimco  +•  miles  19.  Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  5|* 

— Nbnirte,  a  bad  Inn^iffwfrd,  ditto— .Rrofi/tf, 
ditto  —  Un/mmgrotta,  ditto  — >  OianUmi,  a 

3ood  Inn -^LetqioHni,  a  bad  Inn— ./iMMlaoo 
i  Prete,  a  good  Inn— Capo  di  S.  Mlestio,  a 
place  where  provender  aadf  good  fish  may  be 
procured  —  Bucalo,  a  Fondiuo  —  Bagni  4f 
ML  ditto  —  Borgo  di  SoaUtta,  ditta 

(s)  Dining  places,  hn  the  fMlewfng  Route, 
are  marked  with  a  Cross;  sleeping  places 
with  an  asterisk.  Persons  who  make  the 
Tour  of  Sicily  during  fine  weather  And  it 
pleasanter.  and  moee  economical,  to  dlno  ant 
of  doors,  in  a  shady  situation,  near  a  r^ 
or  stream  of  good  water,  than  io  a  ei 
Hotel 
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From  Fartimco  to  Jieamo  *»  milei 
13.  Houn  employad  in  riding,  S}. 
Objects  best  worth  notice;  Mor- 
redfe— its  Citbedrml — Picture,  by 
Morrealese,  in  the  Benedictine 
Conrent  —  View  of  the  Vall^. 
8d  dty.  JEgfida  -i-  miles  9.  Houtb 
cnnployed  in  riding,  3.  —  TVapemt  *, 
miles  SI.  Houn  employed  in 
riding,  6). 

Objects  best  worth  notice ;  Temple 
of  ifigesta  —  Theatre. 
Sd  day.    A  Vineyard  •¥ .    Houn  em- 
ployed in  ricUne,  4*  —  Afana&i  *, 
miles  18,  from  TaArAWi.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,  2J. 
Object  best  worth  notice ;  Monte 
8.  Giuliano,  the  ancient  Eryx. 
4th  day.    Maxxara,  miles  12.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,   8}.  —  Stone 
Quarry  -f  near  Campo-bello,  miles 
8.    Houn  employed  in  riding,  2.  — 
Casid  Vetrano  *,   miles  8.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,  2. 
Object  best  worth  notice;  the  Stone 
Quarry. 
5th    aay.      SeHnurUium  -I-,   miles   9. 
Houn  employed  in  riding,  2^.  -— 
Sdacca^y  miles  21.     Houn  em- 
ployed in  riding,  4J. 
Objects   best   worth    notice;    two 
Sets  of  Temples  at  Selinuntium. 
Hot  Springs  at  Sciacca. 
6th  day.     &in  PatrOy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Platan!  +,  miles  19.     Houn 
employed  in   riding,  about  4 J. — 
Siculiana^,  miles  11.     Houn  em- 
ployed in  riding,  about  2  J. 
7th  day.       Giroenti  +,    miles   12. 
Houn  employed  in  riding,  S^. 
Objects    best    worth    notice;    the 
Mole  —  the   Temples,   and   other 
Antiquities— the  Cathedral,  its  Bap- 
tismal Font,  and  Echo. 
8th  day.     Occupied  in  seeing  the  re- 
mains of  Agrigentum. 
9th  day.  Palma  + ,  miles  16.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,  5|. —  Licata  *, 
(commonlyxalled  Alicata)  miles  12. 
Houn  employed  in  riding,  3}. 
10th  day.     Half  a  day  of  rest.     Ter- 
ranova*f   miles  18.       Houn  em> 
ployed  in  riding,  5. 
IJthday,  A  Bam  +;  miles  17.  Hours 


employed  in  riding,  '4^.  —  CdUitm- 
gbine^t  miles  7.  Houtb  employed 
m  ridinff,  2^. 

Object  best  worth  notice ;  a  ede- 
bnrted  Manuflicture  of  imall  Omy 
Figures,  at  Calatagirone. 
12th  day.     A  Brook  +,  beyond  Fw^ 
gonia,  miles  17.     Houn  employed 
in  riding,  rather  more  than  5}. 
Lentifd,  miles  13.      Houn  em- 
ployed in  riding,  8^. 
Object  best  worth  notice,  the  Be- 
viere  di  Lentini :  an  extensiTe,  but 
very  unwholesome  Lake^  wdl  stoied 
with  fish. 
ISth  day.     JFalnut-irees  + ,  miles  17. 
Houn  employed  in  riding,  5^,  — - 
SiRAcusA  *,  miles  13.     Houra  em- 
ployed in  riding,  3}. 
Objects  best  worth  notice  at  Sy- 
racuse ;    Amphitheatre  —  Theatre 
— Ear  of  Dionysius  —  Tomb  called 
that  of  Archimedes— Strada  Se- 
pulcrale  —  Catacombs  -—  Remains 
of  Fort  Labdalus  —  Subterranean 
Passage  for  CaTalry,  &c.  —  Garden 
of  the   P.  P.  Cappucdni  —  Riveir 
Anapus — Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
picus  —  Papyri  —  Fonte  CSane — 
Duomo —  Statue  of  Venus,  in  the 
Museum. 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  day,  at  Syracuse. 
17th  day.     Scaro  d^Agnurd  +,  miles 
24.     Houn   employed  in  riding, 
6 J.— Catania*,  miles  18.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,  4|. 
Objects  best  worth  notice ;  on  leav- 
ing Sjmcuse,  Scala  Graeca  —  Tro- 
phy erected  in  honour  of  Marcellus. 
At   Catania  ;    Theatre  —  Amphi- 
theatre-i- Baths —  and  other  Sub- 
terranean Antiquities  —  Duomo  -— 
Church  of  the  Benedictines,  thdr 
Garden  and  Museum —  Prince  Bis- 
cari*s  Museum. 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  day,  at  Catania. 
21st  and  22d   day.      Expedition  to 

^tna,  now  called  Mongibello. 
23d  day,  at  Catania. 
24th  day.    Trizza  + ,  miles  7.     Houn 
employed  in  riding,  about  2.  —  Gt- 
arra  *,  miles  1 7.     Houn  employed 
in  riding,  Sj. 
\      Objects  best  worth  notice ;  the  Sco" 
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puli  Cydopumy  at  Trizza.  As  the 
ride  from  Catania  to  Giarra  occupies 
only  half  a  day,  Travellers  fre- 
quently employ  the  other  half  in 
▼isiting  the  Castagno  di  cento  Ca- 
ralli,  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Giarra. 
25th  day.  FrancavUla  +,  miles  18. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  about  5. 

—  Gtardha  *,  miles  10.  Hours 
employed  in  riding,  about  3. 

26th  day.  ZHnmg'pliicey  miles  14. 
Hours  employed  in  riding,  and 
visiting  the  Ruins  of  Taurominium, 
2  miles  beyond  Giardini,5{.— Mes- 
sina*, miles  20.  Hours  employed 
in  riding,  about  5. 
Objects  best  worth  notice ;  Church 
of  S.  Pancrazio  —  ancient  Piscinas 

—  Naumachia-— Theatre,  and  View 
from  it,  at  Taormina.  At  Catania ; 
Convent  of  S.  Gr^orio  —  Cathe- 
dral — Citadel — Faro — surroimd- 
ing  Coimtry. 

27th,  and  three  following  days,  Mes- 
sina. 

28th  day,  by  Sea—  From  Messina  to 
Acqva  Nera,  hours  6. 

29th  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
Sirombolu  To  examine  the  Crater 
here  occupies  the  better  part  of  a 
day. 

SOth  day,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
JJpari,  To  examine  this  Island 
occupies  the  better  part  of  a  day ; 
and  Travellers  usually  sleep  here. 

31st  day,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
Fulcano*  The  walk  to  and  from 
the  Crater  here,  occupies  hours  2  J ; 
and  if  the  wind  be  tolerably  fair, 
CefalvL  is  reached  before  midnight. 

32d  day,  on  mules,  from  Cefalii  to 
Termini  + ,  miles  24.  Hours  em- 
ployed in  riding,  5|.  — -  Palermo, 
miles  24 — in  a  four-wheel  carriage, 
hours  3|. 


(0  Tnvellen  who  engage  the  same  mules 
to  take  them  firom  Falenno  to  Meuina,  usu. 
ally  co^loy  these  anhnals  to  convey  tbem  as 


AOUTE   7&OM   CATANIA  TO  THE  StrMMU 
OF   iBTNA.* 

Nicoloti,  miles  12 — hours  employed 

in  riding,  2f . 
Casa   deila   Neve    (winter    sleeping- 
place),  miles  7— ^hoiurs  employed 
in  riding,  1|. 
Casa  degV  Ingled  (summer  sleeping- 
place),  miles  8  —  hoiurs  employed 
in  riding,  2j. 
Walk  to  the  summit  of  the   Cone—' 

hours  Ij. 
Descent  to  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  Vai 
del    Bv£i    Noeolosi,    and   Catania, 
from  10  to  12  hours. 
The  intense  cold  on  the  summit  of 
^tna  b  so  apt  to  affect  the  health, 
that  Travellers  are  ofWn  compelled 
to  stop  an  hour,  or  more,  either  at 
the  Casa  degl*  Inglesi,  or  the  Casa 
della  Neve,  to  recover  themselves. 
A  party,  who  ascended  on  the  29th 
of  May,  found  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening,  50 J*^  —  at  eleven,  45°— at 
half-past  twelve,  41^°  —  at  two  in 
the  morning,   30°  —  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  two,  near  the  Casa 
degl'  Inglesi,  27^°  —  at  a  quarter 
before    four,    at    the    Casa    degl* 
Inglesi,  20°,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  Mountain,  at  five  o'clock,  ]  9§.° 
To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the 
cold  Regions  of  ^tna,  and  likewise 
to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
carrying    mattresses    and    coverlids 
thither.  Travellers,  capable  of  bearing 
long-continued   exercise,   should  set 
out  from  Catania  about  noon  —  pro- 
ceed to   Nicolosi  —  repose    there -i- 
then  sup  —  leave  Nicolosi  seven  hours 
before  sunrise  —  proceed  to  the  Casa 
della  Neve — remain  there  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  only,   to  put  on   warm 
clothing  —  thence  ride    to  the  Casa 
degl'  Inglesi — remain  there  half  an 
hour  only,  to  procure  hot  soup,  and 
warm  wine  and  water  —  and  thence 
walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Mountain. 

far  as  Nicolosi,  oa  their  ascent  to  the  Crater 
ofJEtna. 
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The  aflcent,  thus  managed,  occupies 
■is  hours  and  three  quarters. 

The  autlior  feels  that  it  would  be 
assuming  a  merit  to  which  she  has 
liule  claim,  did  she  not  moat  thank- 
ftillj   acknowledge    how   much   the 


foregoing  aooovnt  of  Sicily  hat  been 
improred  bj  Ibe  mimita^  aocunta^  and 
valuable  Obaenratiotts,  in  mabuacripi, 
of  E.  I.  RoDo^  ^^i  *°^ *^  Notes 
of  other  intelligent  Biitiah  TkntdWrs, 
who  have  recently  Titifeedtbe  Isbuid. 


CHAPTER  XtV. 


RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 


Jouraey  ivy  the  Vlt  nsmlnta,  ttom  Rome  through  Ferugia  toFlofefiee.  *^OfeJeets  bestiMrth 
notloe  on  that  road.  —  Hannibal*!  Route  into  Italy.-*  Journey  from  Floreooe  to  Dresden. 

—  Fcrrara.  —  Roriga  ->*  Fadua.  ^  Bathe  of  Ateno.  ^  Arqua.  —  Vaniee.  *-  iJibi^eU  aost 
worthy  of  notioe.—  Basilica  of  &  Blaroa —  Campanile.  —  F^asso  fik-Duosle.  —  n  rrailf  miii 
delte  Bella  ArtL  — Cbiese  de*  OesuitI— de*  CarmiUtani— dal  Carmine— di  a  A.  Gioranni 

a  Paolo— di  SL  Giorgio  Maggiore— del  Redentore— di  &  Maria  della  Salute. Fklasii 

Piaani  Moreta.  —  Orimanl  —  fiarbwigo.  -*>Scuola  di  S.  Rocco.  —  Palazzo-BfaoMnL  — 
Arsenal  —Promenades.  —Theatres.  —  Hotels.  —Water.— Conegliano.  —  Pordenon.  -^T^- 
liamento.  —  S.  Tommaso.  —  PontdMu  —  Ctutom-house  there.  — Vilhush.  ~-~  Beds  and  Provl. 
•ions  in  Germany.  —  Table-Unen.  —  Peasantry.  —  Country  Towns,  &c.  ^  Klagenftirt — 
FTiesach.  —  Judenburg.  —  Leoben.  —  Menhofen.  —  SehottwicM.  —  Traskfrken.  ~  ^HeiiBa. 
— Custoouhouse.  -i>Hotela.  — Esting-lMiuses.  — Coffee-houses.  — Lodging-houses.  >—  PoiNila. 
tion.  —  Climate.  —  Water.  —  Fountains,  &&  -»  Cathedral,  and  other  Churdies.  —■  Imperial 
Residence— Jewel  Office— Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  —  Public  Library. .-. BelvM^re 
Gallery  of  Paintings.  ^  Belv^d^e  ancient  Armoury.  —  Licbtenstein,  and  other  private 
Galleries.—  Great  Arsenal.  —  H6tel  des  Invalides.  —  Porcelain  Manufacture.  — Theatres. 

—  Faubourgs.  —  Church  of  S.  Charles.  —  Summer  Palaces  of  Princes  Schwarzenbei^  and 
Lichtenstein.  —  Prater.  —  Augarten.  —  Scbtenbrunn.  —  National  Dish.  —  Austrian  Winetf. 

^-  Distance  from  Florence  to  Vienna.  —  Baden.  —  Stockerau.  —  Znaim.  —  Schelletau. 

Iglau.  —  Stecken.  —  Czaslau.  —  Planian.  •«  Prague.  -^  Population.  —  Objects  best  worth 
notice.  -^  Inns.  —  New  Post-road  fh>m  Prague  to  Dresden.  —  Inns.  —Saxon  Peasants.  — 
Dresden.  —  Custom-house.  -*  Distance  f^om  Vienna.  —  Population.  —  Architecture.  -^ 
Religion.  —Objects  best  worth  a  Travi^er's  attention. —  Mode  of  obtaining  Admittance.to 
the  Picture  Gallery,  &c.  —  List  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures.  —  Treasury.  —  Ca- 
binet of  antique  Sculpture.  —  Dresden  Porcelain.  —  Theatres.  —  Distance  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin.  —  Voyage  down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  —  Population  of  Hamburg.  —  Descrip. 
tion  of  the  Town  and  Port  —  Inns.  —  Private  Lodgings.  —  Sagacity  of  a  Stork.  —  Steam. 
Packet  firom  Hamburg  to  London.  —  Voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxharen.  —  Harwich 
Packets.  —  Prices.  -»  Days  on  which  these  Vessels  sail.  —  Inns  at  Cuxhaven.  —  Best  Road 
from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  —  Potsdam.  ^  Description  of  Berlin.  —  DisUnoe  thence  to 
Hambuig. 


Pehsoks  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade 
of  Temi,  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of 
Trasimenus,  should  go  from  Rome 
■through  Perugia  to  Florence. 

The  picasantest  way  of  going,  so 
far  as  relates  to  beauty  of  country,  is 
by  the  Via  Flamirm\   and,  in  order 


to  pursue  this  Road,  Travellers  should 
turn  to  the  right  after  having  passed 
the  Ponte  MoUe;  and  proceed  to 
Grotta  Rossa  (the  ancient  Saxa  Rubra, 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  by  the  name 
of  ad  Rubras),  Rignano  (the  ancient 
Rostratam  viUam),  and  Civita  CasteU 
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lima;  instead  of  going  to  the  last- 
mentioned  town  by  the  road  which 
was  made,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  VI,  through  Nepi."* 

The  first  object  of  interest,  presented 
bj  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Rome,  se^i  firom  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  luxuriant 
pasturages  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
Two  miles  and  a  quarter  fVom  the 
Ponte  Molle,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  are  several  lofty  rocks ;  on  delv- 
ing one  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  stones  to  repair  the  Via 
FtammiOf  the  workmen  unclosed  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Sepulchre,  formed 
in  the  rock  by  Q.  Nasonius  Ambro- 
sius  (^  the  Ovidian  family,  to  serve  as 
a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Ovid*^  The 
front  of  this  Mausoleum  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  square,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  and  terminated 
by  a  pediment.  The  Sepulchral 
Chamber,  which,  when  first  discovered, 
was  uninjured  by  time,  is  forty  Ro- 
man pal  mi  in  length,  and  twenty 
In-oad :  it  contained  seven  sarcophagi, 
placed  in  niches  on  a  level  with  the 
pavement,  which  is  mosaic :  the  niches 
still  remain  perfect;  but  so  large  a 
quantity  of  earth  now  covers  the 
pavement  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
niches  cannot  be  seen.  The  roof  and 
walls  of  the  Chamber  were  orna- 
mented with  frescos  emblematical  of 
the  life  to  come,  and  bordered  with 
beautifol  stucco.  Several  of  these 
ft-escos  may  still  be  traced;  as  may 
some  of  the  stucco  ornaments.  The 
paintings  allusive  to  Ovid  surrounded 
tiie   niche  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

(u)  The  Via  FtamMawM  the  road  alwayi 
used  by  Travellers,  between  Rome  and  Cu 
vit4  Castellana,  tiU  the  reign  of  Pius  VI. 

(i>)  Ovid  .is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Ibmas,  in  'Pontus ;  to  which  place  he  was 
exiled  by  Augustus;  and  when  the  Polish 
army,  in  the  year  1581,  were  at  Pont-Euxine, 
they  found,  according  to  report,  among  the 
ntkia  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tomus,  a  large 
ftone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which  they 
•upposed  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph.  There  b, 
however,  a  tradition  that  be  was  banished  to 


Chamber.  Several  remains  of  other 
Sepulchres  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Fiaminia.  About  three  miles 
ftom  the  Ponte  Molle  is  Grotta  Rossa, 
the  ancient  Saxa  Rubra,  which  still 
continues  to  be  a  wretched  wine- 
house,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero ; 
who  upbraids  Antony  for  having 
loitered  there  a  whole  day,  drinking 
hard.  Near  Grotta  Rossa,  and,  like 
the  Nasonian  Sepulchre,  fonned  in  a 
rock,  are  remains  of  an  Ergastuium, 
or  Dungeon  under  ground,  where 
slaves,  as  a  punishment,  were  com- 
pelled to  woi^  in  chains  :  and  to  the 
left  of  Grotta  Rossa  is  the  valley  of 
the  Cremera,  which  river  rises  near 
Baccano,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  to  unite  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Tiber.  Beyond  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  die  Cremera  is  a  Gate  leading 
into  the  Valley,  which  is  beautifully 
bordered  with  brush- wood  and  ro^s, 
and  carpeted  by  turf;  and  that  part 
nearest  to  the  site  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veil  displays  remains  of  ancient 
Etruscan  Sqsulchres,  Niches,  delved 
in  the  rocks,  to  support  cinerary  urns, 
and  a  fragment  of  an  Etruscan  Wall. 
The  Author  of  this  Work  was  driven 
in  a  caliche,  by  a  very  skilful  coach- 
man, through  the  Valley  to  a  foot- 
path on  the  right,  which  leads  to  the 
position  of  the  CStadelof  Veil ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  shepherds  and 
goatherds  who  frequent  the  Valley,  a 
caliche  might  pass  safely  through  it, 
to  Isola  F^urnesina,  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  the  Gate  already 
mentioned. 

The  first  Town  of  consequence,  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  Flamimaj  is  Ci- 
vita  Castellana,  which  stands  at  the  dis- 

Julia  Alba,  in  lower  Moldavia,  formerly  the 
country  of  the  Ortes ;  and  that  the  people 
of  the  country  still  venerate  his  memory, 
saying — **  There  catne  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  an  extraordinary  Man,  who  had  the 
gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
parent ;  that  he  sighed  incessantly,  and  some- 
times talked  to  himself;  but,  when  he  ad. 
dressed  others,  honey  seemed  to  flow  flrom 
his  mouth.**  Ovid  had  a  Villa  near  the  re^ 
mains  of  the  Nasonian  sepulchre :  so  likewise 
had  Augustus.  -*-  See  UnnsosSx 
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Unce  of  thirtj*fiTe  miles  from  Rome, 
in  a  n.*markably  Ktrong  and  beautiful 
situation.  It  has,  by  modern  writers, 
Ihhmi  mistaken  for  Veii,  an  inexplicable 
blunder,  as  Veii  is  recorded  to  have 
been  onlj  one  hundred  stadia  from 
Home,  and  CivitX  Castellana  is  more 
than  three  times  that  distance;  beside 
wbich,'we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
ancient  records,  that  Civitii  Castellana 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Pelasgic 
Fortress  of  Fescennium,  or  upon  that 
of  Faterii,  likewise  a  Pelasgic  fortress, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Falisci.  Plutarch  and  Zonaras  describe 
this  Pelasgic  fortress  as  having  been 
placed  on  a  lofty  eminence ;  and  the 
latter  mentions  that  the  fortress  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  town,  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  built  in  the  con- 
tiguous plain.  Cramer  supposes  this 
record  to  be  autbenUcated  by  the 
identity  of  the  new  Falerii  with  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Falari,  near 
four  miles  west  of  Civiti  Castellana, 
on  the  track  of  the  Via  Flaminict,  and 
where  the  Itineraries  place  that  town : 
but,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  very  enlightened 
antiquaries,  the  eminence  on  which 
Civita  Castellana  stands  was  the  site 
of  Fescenmum.  Falerii  is  said,  by 
Dionysius,  to  have  been,  in  his  time, 
occupied  by  the  Romans;  and  he 
mentions,  as  a  proof  of  its  Pelasgic 
origin,  that  among  its  edifices  was  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  built 
precisely  after  the  model  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos,  We  learn  from 
Pliny  that  Falerium  became  a  Roman 
Colony  under  the  appellation  of  Fa- 
Usca;  and  we  are  likewise  told  that 
this  was  the  town  which,  when  be- 
sieged by  Camillus,  submitted  to  that 
General  in  consequence  of  his  just 
and  celebrated  punishment  of  a  treach- 
erous schoolmaster,  who  decoyed  his 
pupils  out  of  the  gates  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers ;  but 
was  condemned  by  Camillus  to  be 
flogged  back  into  the  town,  by  the 
youths  whom  he  sought  to  betray. 
Recent  excayations,  contiguous  to 


the  Church  of  S*.  Maria  Falari^haye 
brought  to  light  remaina  of  a  Theatre^ 
several  Statues,  and  other  antiquities. 

Beyond  Civitik  Castellana  lies  Bor- 
ghetto ;  and  between  that  village  and 
OtricoU  the  Road  crosses  the  Tiber 
on  a  fine  Bridge,  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  repaired  by 
Seztus  V.  Ocriculum^  now  Otriooli, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
ber, was,  according  to  Livy,  the  first 
Umbrian  city  which  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Rome.  Ocriculufn  suffered 
much  during  the  Social  War;  but 
appears  in  Strabo's  time  to  have  been 
a  place  of  consequence ;  and  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  were  found  among  its  ruins, 
now  embellish  the  Vatican  Museum. 

Namit  the  next  considerable  Town 
on  this  Road,  acquired  the  name  of 
Nequinum,  from  the  obstinacy  of  its 
citizens;  who,  during  a  siege,  kUled 
their  wives  and  children,  in  orda*  to 
save  their  provisions ;  and,  when  all 
these  were  consumed,  chose  rath^  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves 
than  surrender.  This  Town  received 
a  Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c.  454.  Its 
situation,  on  a  lofty  eminence  be- 
neath which  flows  the  Nar  (now  the 
Nera),  has  been  described  by  several 
poets.  Namiof  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Romans,  gave  birth  to  the  Em- 
peror Nerva. 

A  little  beyond  Nami,  and  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains  of 
a  magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  by  Augustus,  over 
the  Nar,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two 
hills.  In  order  to  examine  this  stately 
ruin,  Travellers  should  get  out  of 
their  carriage,  and  walk  down  the  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Bridge. 
It  consists  of  large  stones  joined  to- 
gether without  any  cement,  and  cut, 
on  their  outsides,  into  the  form  of 
diamonds.  On  the  dry  land,  next  to 
Narni,  is  one  entire  arch,  the  piers  of 
which  are  above  forty  common  paces 
asunder.  The  piers  still  remaining 
in  the  water  prove  the  immense  size 
of  the  other  arches ;  which  were  not. 
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however,  of  an  equal  diamet^.  The 
length  of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to 
have  been  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
Roman  palini;  and  a  Roman  archi- 
tectural jxUmo  (as  already  mentioned) 
is  nearly  nine  English  inches.  The 
distance  between  the  piers  of  the  first 
arch  is  computed  to  be  one  hundred 
pcdmi,  and  its  height  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  the  distance  between  the 
piers  of  the  second,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  palmi;  that  between  those  of 
the  third,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
the  last  arch,  which  ends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nar,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  jHilmi  in  breadth. 

Temi  derives  its  ancient  name.  In' 
teramna,  from  the  two  arms  of  the 
Nar,  between  which  it  is  situated. 
According  to  an  inscription  cited  by 
Cluverius,  Interamna  of  Umbria  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  Numa. 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
potent  towns  of  municipal  rank  in 
Italy;  but  suffered  much  from  civil 
war,  during  the  days  of  Sylla  and 
Marius.  Pliny  mentions  that  its  mea- 
dows were  mown  four  times  in  the 
jeKt.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the  Em- 
perors Tacitus  and  Florianus,  were 
bom  in  this  City,  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre  in  the  Epis- 
OOdptX  Grarden,  and  those  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sal- 
Yadore.  At  S.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of 
die  College,  are  remains  of  a  Temple 
of  Hercules,  and,  in  the  Casino  of  the 
Qua  Spadch  Ruins  of  ancient  Baths. 

Four  miles  from  Terni  is  the  mag- 
idftcent  Cascade,  called  Caduta  delie 
Marmore,  and  formed  by  the  fall  of 
tiie  Velino  (anciently  the  Velinus) 
into  the  Nar.  These  Cataracts  are 
add  to  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  Rome  671,  by  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  (as  already  mentioned),  in  order 
to  drain  the  territory  of  Reate  of  its 
•landing  waters,  cut  channels,  through 
which  he  discharged  them  into  the 
Velino,  and  thence  into  the  Nar, 
forming  by  these  means  a  Cascade, 
consisting  of  three  leaps,  the  first  com- 
puted to  be  three  hundred   English 


feet,  the  two  others,  united,  between 
four  and  five  hundred.  Persons  who 
wish  to  see  these  Cataracts  in  perfec- 
tion, should  set  out  from  Temi  about 
ten  o'clock  of  a  clear  morning,  and 
ascend  the  Monte  di  Marmore  in  a 
caliche :  but,  on  approaching  the  Ve- 
lino, which  announces  itself  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  its  thundering 
noise,  they  should  walk  to  view  the 
narrow  Pass  through  which  it  rushes 
down  the  fall  of  three  hundred  feet ; 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  a  Temple 
built  on  a  Promontory,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  three  leaps  togetiier. 
Here  they  should  remain  till  twelve 
o'clock;  when  the  effect  of  the  sun 
upon  water  which,  from  the  velocity 
of  its  fall,  rises  into  vapours,  resem- 
bling millions  of  curled  white  fea- 
thers, is  beautiful  beyond  description ; 
indeed,  there  are  very  few  celestial 
rainbows  half  so  brilliant  as  the  ter- 
restrial ones  at  Temi.  After  having 
seen  these.  Travellers  should  return 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Monte  di  Mar- 
more  ;  and  then  walk  to  view  the  Ca- 
taract from  below.  This  Walk  oc- 
cupies near  two  hours ;  and  lies 
through  Private  Grounds. 

Sjjoleto  (formerly  Spoletium),  is  a 
very  ancient  City,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  now  the  Clitumno,  a 
river  famed  in  days  of  yore  for  the 
whiteness  of  the  cattle  which  grazed 
near  it.  Spoletium  was  colonised 
by  the  Romans  a.  u.  c.  512:  its 
citizens  repulsed  Hannibal  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Trasimenus  ; 
and  they  still  preserve  a  Gate,  called 
Porta  Fuga,  with  an  Inscription  re- 
cording the  event.  The  Wall  on  the 
side  of  this  Inscription  merits  notice. 
The  Cathedral  contains  Paintings, 
Bassi  Rilievi,  and  ancient  Mosaics. 
The  Aqueduct  is  a  beautiful  Fabric, 
supported  by  stone  arches,  and,  in  one 
part,  by  a  Double  Arcade,  said  to 
be  three  hundred  feet  high. 

South-west  of  Spoleto,  on  another 
branch  of  the  Via  FlaminiOf  stood 
CarsuldB,  noticed  by  Strabo  as  oiel^  ^^ 
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rivulets  luniB  and  Topno;  «ii^ 
p«an  to  have  been  one  of  the  ibhI 
considenble  covds  of  Uaibrii.  It 
1*4  memonble  m  the  Uath^^lket  rf 
Prupertius. 

On  a  hill  north  of  the  foane  of 
the  Clitumnus  stands  the  little  ton 
f >f  Trevi,  erected  in  an  anpfahheatrial 
fonn,  on  the  site  of  the  andatt  TttUit 
and  within  view  of  the  raad. 

Ftd/nnium,  now  Foligno»  on  the  Ta 
Fhminioy  seems  to  have  beeiii  ii 
former  days,  a  place  of  amseqnan; 
OS,  judging  from  an  Inscripdoa  da* 
covered  there,  it  presided  onr  n 
association  of  fifteen  towns  of  L'abriii 
Its  Cathedral  merits  notice.* 

Between  Foligno  and  Pemgk  Im 
Aiiisi,  (anciently  ^ssiaum^  the  birtb. 
place  of  S.  Francesco  ').  It  ii  ata- 
ated  on  a  Hill  so  near  to  the  pHt 
road,  that  Travellers  may  visit  it  witk 
oa»e.  The  Church  of  S.  Fiancoco, 
in  tlii«  city,  contains  several  Pictnra 
of  the  old  School.  The  Monastay 
of  Francescan  Nuns,  called  the  Nam 
of  St.  Clare,  deserves  attention;  and 
the  Church  of  S*.  Maria,  or  the  i»- 
lilfinU  once  the  Temple  of  Minerfs, 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity. 

Perugia  (anciently   Augusta  Pink- 
sia),  the  present  Capital  of  the  rich 
and   beautiful  province    of  Umbria, 
and  in  remote  ages  one  of  the  strong- 
i.*st  cities  of  Etruria,  was,  as  we  learo 
froni  Justin,  of  Achaean   origin,  and 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  toCortona. 
Li  vy  mentions  that  the  Romans,  hav- 
i  ng  penetrated  for  the  first  time  beyond 
the    Ciminian    Forest,    defeated   the 
PerugiaiiH,  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  ])eace.     Perusia  became  a  Roman 
Colony  about   709,    u.  c.  ;  and  some 
years   after    sustained    a    memorable 
siege,    in    which    Antony    held     out 
against  Octavius  Caesar,  till  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.      On  this  oc- 
casion  the   town   was   burnt;  but  it 
rose  again  from  its  ashes ;  and  under 
the  Emperor  Justinian  maintained  a 

(y)  Metactasio  also  was  bom  at  AtaUL 


thi' piiiiripHl  lown<  of  I'inbria:  and 
|it>ii«ffii  S.U1  ( I  I'uti  no  and  Aci|tuiS|iar- 
1 1  III  It  Im'  iiMintI  I  hi*  siti'  of  this  town, 
t«!iii-li  siill  JHMrs  the  iinnu*  of  (*ar%oli, 
.mil  »hi*i('  mills  of  ancient  vdiAcv^  are 
siill  tisilili*. 

AlHHit  ei^ht  niili-n  til  the  north- wifit, 
.mil  ni-itr  I  he  TiIht.  sIiknI  the  ancient 
I'm  i.-r  mm  TtHli^  which,  in  coiiKe- 
i|ni'iu'r  lit'  lN-iii;{  siiiiateil  on  a  com- 
MMiiiiin;;  einiiieiu'e,  w-:ih  one  of  the 
sinin,i;i*st  towns  of  l^nbria.  It  a]>- 
|HMr»  lo  have  Ihhmi  cvU'l>rated  for  its 
wiirnhip  of  Miirs ;  and  among  its 
ruins  is  a  l>orii'  Titnple,  hup|io<ied  to 
li:n-e  Ihumi  tlitliciited  to  the  g'Nl  of  war. 
Tuilcr  iHH'uine  in  countu  of  time  a 
Uiuiisin  i'dlonv. 

Stiiiili  of  Ti4  trr,  and  also  near  the 
TIImt,  sIinnI  Atnrritu  now  Amelia,  a 
|Hiti>nf  unci  very  ancient  rinbrian  town, 
liiiilt,  iii'ronting  to  (*ato,  lO-l.?  years 
lii'fiire  the  ChriHtiiin  lera.  When  muI>- 
jn>;Aird  by  the  Homnns  it  obtained 
the  privile;;eH  of  a  I^Iunicipium,  and 
lufiiMie  II  (\>lony  under  Augustus. 
The  relebrnted  Koscius  was  a  native 
oT  .tnu'rit. 

Ki-tuming  to  the  post-road  we  find, 
lu'lween  Spcileto  and  Foli«^MO,  just 
In-yoiid  lie  Vene,  the  Temple  of  C'li- 
luiniius,  now  converted  into  a  (/Impel, 
ami  deiliniti'd  to  S.  Siilvndore.  'I'lie 
front  toward  the  plain  is  f>rnamented 
willi  four  Columns,  two  Pilasters,  and 
a  IViliniciit  :  the  edifice  is  oblong,  and 
exhibits  the  following  words  cut  in 
stone  :    "  7'.  Si'ptimhts  P/i-fu-ius." 

Accorilin^  to  Suetonius,  however,  it 
diK*s  not  seem  certain  that  the  present 
(Miapel  of  H.  S:ilvadf>re  was  anciently 
the  Temple  of  (Mitumnus;  l>ecauMe 
he  asserts  that  Caligula  went  to  Me- 
iviiiiii  to  see  that  Temple ;  but  Pliny 
places  it  (Contiguous  to  the  source  of 
the  ClituumuH,  close  to  which  spot 
the  rimpel  stands.  Devagna,  a  small 
imHlcni  town  on  the  Vit  Fiaminia,  now 
n'prcsi'nt*  the  ancient  Mevnnia ;  which 
^AH  Mluatvd  at  the  junction  of  the 

^»^  VrenA  FiA'xtno  the  modem  poft-ro^ 
wWitcn  Vciii)m\  tti«  couxM  oC  the  Kia  fui- 
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iiiiM*8  troops  retired :  because,  thirteen 
miles,  the  reputed  distance  between 
Passignano  and  Ossaia,  seems  too 
lai^  a  space  for  the  contending  armies 
to  have  occupied.  It  is  impossible  to 
view  the  country  between  Passignano 
and  Ossaia  without  feeling  the  high- 
est admiration  of  the  military  skill 
of  Hannibal ;  who  contrived,  on  an 
enemy's  ground,  to  draw  that  enemy 
into  a  narrow,  swampy,  and  uncom- 
monly foggy  plain,  where  no  army, 
however  brave,  could  long  have  de- 
fended itself;  for  on  three  sides  are 
heights,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  b  a  large  unfordable  Lake. 

On  the  HiU  above  Camuscia,  and 
within  the  distance  of  a  walk,  stands 
Cortona  (formerly  Corithus),  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  of  the  twelve  great 
Cities  of  Etruria.  We  are  told,  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  that  the 
Pelasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on 
the  Po,  subsequently  advanced  into 
Italy,  and  occupied  Cortona,  which 
they  fortified;  afterwards  forming 
other  settlements  in  l^rrhenia.  It 
seems,  however,  from  this  account^ 
that  Cortona  existed  previous  to  its 
becoming  a  F^lasgic  Fortress;  and 
Virgil  alludes  to  the  land  of  Coritfaua 
as  the  country  of  Dardanus  the  found- 
er of  Troy.  The  origin  of  this  fable 
cannot  be  traced ;  but  the  antiquity 
of  Cortona  is  proved  by  positive  hifr- 
torical  evidence.  According  to  sup- 
position it  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  the  time  of  l^lla.  The 
ancient  Etruscan  Walls  of  this  vene- 
rable city  are  in  some  places  well 
preserved ;  they  were  constructed  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone  vrithout  any 
cement  whatsoever.  Here  likewise 
may  be  traced  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
sacred  to  Bacchus ;  and  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  Baths,  ornamented  with 
Mosaics.  In  the  Cathedral  is  a  large 
Sarcophagus,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
Consul  Flaminius;  and  representing 
the  battle  of  the  Lapithas  vrith  th» 
Centaurs.     A  picture  of  the  Nativity, 


successful  siege  against  the  Gotht. 
It  was  magnificently  placed  on  tlM 
sommit  of  a  lofty  mountain;  and 
seems  to  have  been  by  nature  almost 
imiH^pBable:  such  indeed  was  the 
strength  of  Penmih  And  sudi  the  va- 
lour  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it,  even  after  having  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Tnisimenus :  and 
to  this  moment  the  Pemgians  are  di^ 
tinguished  for  being  the  most  courage- 
ous of  the  Roman  people.  The 
modem  Town  occupies  the  nte  of 
ancient  Perusia,  and  contains  Anti- 
quities and  Paintings  well  worth 
observation;  but,  exclusive  of  this. 
Travellers  should  sleep  here>  in  order 
to  avoid  passing  a  night  at  Torri- 
cdla. 

Betweoi  Torricella  and  Camuscia, 
at  five  miles*  distance  from  the  former, 
is  the  miserable  Village  of  PassignanOi 
tendered  femous  by  the  above-named 
victory  gained  near  this  spot  by  Han- 
nibal, 217  years  befoie  Christ. 

Six  miles  farther  on,  is  the  PorUe 
Stmguinetto,  situated  below  a  Ullage 
of  the  same  name,  and  both  so  called 
from  the  efiiision  of  Roman  blood 
^It  there. 

Between  Passignano  and  the  rivulet 
called  Sanguinetto,  tfte  site  of  the  Bo- 
man  Camp,  and  the  Pat$  through 
which  Hannibal  came  down  from  the 
heights,  may  be  discovered. 

Four  miles  farther  is  Spilonga,  a 
small  hamlet  on.  the  confines  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  three  miles  from  Spilonga, 
stands  Ouaia,  where,  on  a  House 
in  the  Street,  is  the  following  In- 
seription :  — 

*■  Nomen  habet  locus  Ue  Ursifa,  ab  ouihus 
OUs 
Qtue  dolus  AnmbaUsJ^aU  ei  hada  sitmU.** 

**  This  place  bears  the  name  of 
Ossaia,  from  the  bones  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  whom  Hannibal  slew 
here.** 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  supposed 
to  have  been  the  actual  field  of  battle ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  rather  was  the  hill 
to  which  the  small  remains  of  Flami- 
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by  l^etro  di  Corlona,  b  likewiie  leen 
in  thit  Cathedrml.  Some  of  the  other 
Churches  are  curious  in  point  of  sr- 
chitecture  ;  uid  most  of  them  possess 
good  paintings  both  of  the  old  and 
new  school.  Several  Private  Houses 
are  embelUiihed  with  valuable  Pic- 
tures: and  Etruscan  Antiquities  maybe 
found  in  private  Museums  belonging 
to  the  nol>les  of  Cortona,  and  likewise 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Etruscan  Aca- 
demy. 

At  Camusda,  two  potts  beyond 
Perugia,  a  road,  not  of  great  length, 
goes  through  Montepuldano  and  Chi- 
anciano  (famous  for  its  Baths),  to 
Chiusi,  the  ancient  CVioiiim;  which 
merits  nodce  on  account  of  the  Etrus- 
can Antiquities  still  discoverable  there. 
Gushim,  already  mentioned  as  having 
<mce  contained  the  mausoleum  of 
Porsena,  was  a  principal  city  of  Etru- 
ria;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
originally  bore  the  name  of  Camers. 
Probably,  therefore,  it  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  Camertes,  a  people  of 
Umbria :  and  afterwards  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans.  Pliny  speaks 
of  Cludum  Veluii  and  Clutium  No' 
vicm,  and  the  site  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  the  modem 
town. 

Arezzo,  anciently  Arretium,  is  the 
next  post  town  to  Camusda  on  the 
road  to  Florence ;  and  appears  to  have 
been,  during  remote  ages,  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederacy :  but  when  the  Romans 
penetrated  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest, 
the  Arretini,  unable  to  contend  against 
them,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it. 
Once  afterwards  Arretium,  renewed 
hostilities ;  but,  in  consequence  of  ill 
success,  again  sued  for  peace,  and  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans.  This 
city  was  colonised  soon  after  the  days 
of  Sylla;  and  the  Consul  Flaminius 
took  post  here,  in  order  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  Etruria  against  Hannibal : 

(x)  During  the  year  565  u.  c,  a  Roman  road 
was  constructed  fh>m  Arretium  to  BononiOt 
by  the  Consul  C.  Flaminius,  son  of  the  un- 


but  that  great  masler  €if  the  ait  of 
war  chose  for  the  Carthaginian  anny 
a  route  unthought  of  by  Flanuniusa 
and  marched  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence  to  the  stations  maiked  in 
the  Itineraries  <*  AquUaOf  Fine»t  JK- 
tttrgtof  and  cui  Grmcos  /*'  leaving  Ar^ 
reiium  on  his  left,  crosaing  the  Pahu 
Chuina,  now  Val  di  Chiana,  and 
thence  entering  the  narrow  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Trasimenua, 
where  he  entrapped  the  rash  and  ill- 
judging  Consul. 

Pliny  ranks  the  terra  cotta  vases  of 
Arretium  with  those  of  Saguntum 
and  Samos.*  Remains  of  an  An»- 
phitheatre,  built  by  the  Romans,  may 
be  traced  in  the  modem  town  of  Ares- 
xo,  which  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
paved,  and  embellished  with  hand- 
some buildings.  Its  Churches  oon- 
tain  good  pictures ;  and  in  that  be^ 
longing  to  the  suppressed  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino  is  a  famous  Cupola  in 
perspective,  executed  by  the  Jesuit  del 
Pozzo.  The  Cathedral,  a  Gothic 
edifice  raised  about  the  year  1300^ 
contains  a  High  Altar,  and  a  Tomb 
of  a  Bishop  named  Guido  Tarlati  di 
Pietramala,  both  of  which  were  de- 
signed by  Giovanni,  Pisano.  Arezzo 
gave  birth  to  Petrarca :  its  population 
amounts  to  ten  thousand  persons. 

As  the  precediugdetail  of  objects  best 
worth  notice  near  Perugia,  has  led  to 
the  mention  of  Hannibal,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 
to  subjoin  an  account  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  Route  into  Italy : 
traced  from  an  ancient  map,  as  far  as 
Embrun,  upon  the  river  Durance,  in 
Dauphin^;  and  afterwards  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  Polybius, 
strengthened  by  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  ground. 

Hannibal  set  out  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  u.  c.  536,  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse,  beside  elephants,  from 

fortunate  general  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Trasimenus.  This  passage  of  the  Apennine 
was,  however,  firequented  previously. 
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(Ancient  Names.)  '(Modem  Names ) 

Septa Ceula,  ^n  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

Frehim  Mreuieum     The  StretUs  of  Gibraltar  s  whence  he  probably  proceeded 

by  sea  to 

Calpe Tariffa,  the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe:  then  passed 

through  the 
Country     of     the 

JBastuli  ^-  •  •  •     The  JKingdom  of  Granada,  in  Bpavn,  to 
Malaca   .    .  .  .  ■•     Malaga ;  and  dience  proceeded  through  the 
Country  of  the  JBas- 

tiani The  Kingdom  of  Murda,  to  the  camp  of  Sportarias^ 

thence  going  to 
Carthago  Nova  ,  .     Carthagena,  and  traversing  the 
Province  of   Con- 

testanorum     .  .      The  JKingdom  of  VcUentia,  to 
Alone*     .  •  .  .  .     jtiicant ;  at  which  sea^-port  it  seems  probable  thait  he 

embarked  his  troops,  and  passed  up  tiie  river 

Sucro Segura,  or  Xucar,  to 

Valencia,  &ence  proceedirtg  along  the  river 

Iberus Ebro,  through  the 

Country  of  the  lie- 

caones     ....     The  Principality  of  Catalonia,  to 
Tarraco,  or   Tw' 

rago Tarragona,  and 

Carthago  Fetus .  •      VUla  Franca :  he  then  crossed  the 

Rybricat-us    ....   The  River  Uobregatj  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 

Gerunda The  River  Gerona,  and  then  came  to 

Rhoda Rosas  :  though  some  authors  assert,  that  he  followed  the 

course  of  the  Oerona  to  the  P3nrenean  mountains,  and 
crossed  thence  into  Gaul.     From  Rosas,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  map,  he  went  to 
Veneris  Fanum    .     Port  Vendres,  thence  to 
CaucoUberiSf  or  H- 

Hberis CoUioure,  in  the  Province  of  the  Volca  Teclosages,  or  Hot- 

sigUone;  thence  he  proceeded  to 

Narbo Narbonne  the  Country  of  the  BebricO,  and  thence  to 

Agatha Monipellier  and 

Nieauiusus  ....     Nismesf  when,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Voices 

ArecomU,  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  ^e 
Mhodanus   ....     The  Rhone,  down  which  river  he  passed  to 

Avenio Avig;rum ;  thoice  travoTung 

The  Country  of  the 
Casuares     .  .  .     Provence,  to  DauphinS,  the  country  of  the  j^lobrogess  ' 

thenee  he  {Hroceeded  to 
Augusta  Tricastri- 

narum     ....     iS*.  Paul-trois-Chiteauri  and  then  went  by  the  river 
Druentia .....     Durance,  to 

Embrodunus  .  .  .     Embrun  /  whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed 
Mons  Vesulus,    or 

.  Visus Afonte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  to  be  nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  English  feet  in 
height,  but  not  so  difficult  of  access  as  are  many  of 

(a)  Called,  by  some  authorx,  T.ucinHttn. 
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thoK  mountains ;  it  lies  Almost  in  a  direct  line  with 
Kmbrun,  and  the  road  to  it  is  not  strongly  guarded 
by  narrow  de61es,  as  are  many  passages  into  Italy. 
Thence  he  went  to 
.  .     Pigneroif  a  city  of  Upper  Dauphin^  aix>ut  SO  miles  from 
Turin ;  thence  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
PaduM  ....••     Po,  then  went  to 
Albo'Pompeia   •  •     AUmt 

JJertana Torlinuh  and 

Ticinum Pavia ;  crossed  the  river 

Trebiut  subdued 

Ptaceiwif 

Parma, 

Begium The  Duchy  rf  Modena,  and 

JIuUna Modena  itself;  then  came  to 

FanUa  .  •  •  .  .     Fietole  g  thence  proceeded  to 

Arretium    •  .  .  •     Arttxo ;  and  thence  to 

Tranmene  ....     The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Traslmenus. 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Graul  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  ten  days.  It  seems  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  reached  Ccnis, 
S.  Bernard,  or  S.  Gothard,  in  so  short 
a  time.  It  likewise  seems  improbable 
that  he  should  have  rejected  the  pas- 
sage of  Monte  Viso,  wliich  lay  di- 
rectly bef(Mre  him,  to  search  for  some 
other  at  a  greater  distance ;  especially 
as  his  only  route  to  that  other  was 
through  narrow  and  dangerous  de- 
files. He  is  said,  by  Polybius,  to 
have  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Allobroges,  over  an  immense 
Alp,  whence  he  saw,  and  pointed  out 
to  his  soldiers,  the  rich  and  beautiful 
plains  of  Italy ;  after  which  he  im. 
mediately  descended  into  valleys  wa- 
tered by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte 
Viso ;  on  the  Italian  side  of  which  lie 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  through 
these  plains  runs  the  Po,  which  rises 
in  Monte  Viso.  Polybius  likewise 
says,  the  first  City  taken  by  Hannibal 
in  Italy  was  Turin ;  and  that,  too, 
might  be;  for  Turin  is  only  twenty 
miles  distant  Arom  Pignerol.^ 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the 
Author  of  this   Work  travelled  en 

(6)  Persons  who  have  Aficended  Monte  Viso 
report,  that  the  plaint  of  Italy  are  discernible 
ftom  its  summit 


voUurierf  and  although  her  journey 
was  not  undertaken  till  the  wnHHl«  c^ 
April,  yet,  even  at  that  mild  season, 
she  found  the  wind  on  the  Apomine^ 
between  the  latter  City  and  Bologna, 
almost  insupportably  cold:  and  more- 
over, the  stoves,  univerally  substitoteii 
in  Germany  for  fire-places,  the  damp 
beds  (for  there  are  no  warming-pans, 
nor  any  other  machines  for  drying 
beds  in  German  Hotels),  the  keen 
air,  from  the  Alps,  between  Venice 
and  Vienna,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  are 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  Travellers: 
and  persons  afilicted  with  puImcHiary 
complaints  could  not  take  this  journey 
at  any  season,  summer  excepted,  with- 
out risking  their  lives. °  The  first 
day's  journey  from  Florence  to  Vi- 
enna, 'en  voUurieri  is  to  Ferrara, 
through  a  good  road,  and  a  most 
productive  country. 

Midway  between  this  City  and  Bo- 
logna stands  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn, 
the  Albergo  della  Fenice,  called  II  T^, 
where  travellers  may  dine  or  sleep. 

Ferrara  (anciently  Forum  AlHem) 
is  a  fortified  Town,  celebrated  for 
containing,  in  its  public  Library,  the 
Tomb   of   Ariosto,   his   Chair,    Ink- 

(c)  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
coverlids  to  the  beds,  except  small  cyder, 
down  quilts,  whicli  generally  slip  off 
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stand,  and  Handwriting;  together 
with  a  Bronze  Medallion  of  that  great 
Poet,  found  in  his  Tomb;  where 
likewise  was  found  an  account  of  his 
last  illness  and  death.  This  Library 
also  contains  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Tasso's  Genualemme  Liberata,  and 
Ouarini*s  Pastor  Fidoy  with  several 
volumes  of  Music,  illuminated  by 
Gosmei:  and  in  the  hospital  of  S. 
Anna,  Travellers  are  shewn  the  Cell 
where  Tasso  was  confined.  The  Inn 
at  Ferrara  {Itre  Mori)  is  large  and 
comfortable;  the  climate  unwhole- 
some, and  the  water  bad.^ 

The  second  day's  journey  to  Mouse- 
lice  (anciently  Mons  Siiicis),  is  tedious, 
owing  to  the  sandiness  of  the  road  for 
some  miles.  Soon  after  quitting  Fer- 
rara Travellers  cross  the  Po,  on  a 
pcfut-volantf  and  beyond  Rovigo,  pass 
idle  Adige  (anciently  the  Athem)  in 
a  similar  conveyance.  The  Post-house 
at  Monselice  is  a  good  inn. 

The  third  day*s  journey,  through 
Padua  to  Mestr^,  may  be  accomplished 
in  about  ten  hours,  allowing  time  suf- 
ficient to  see  every  thing  best  worth 
notice  at  Padua. 

The  last-named  Town,  anciently 
denominated  Pataviumf  is  placed  be- 
tween tlie  Meduacus  Major  and  Minor, 
now  called  the  Brentaand  Bachiglione, 
and  was,  according  to  tradition,  found- 
ed by  Antenor  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Troy*  Livy,  who  was  bom  at  Padua*, 
mentions  the  following  circumstance, 
as  most  honourable  to  his  native  city. 
A  Spartan  fieet,  conunanded  by  the 
son  of  Cleomenes,  being  driven  by 
contrary  winds  into  the  Adriatic,  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta; 
and  sent  a  strong  party  of  soldiers  and 
mariners  up  the  stream,  in  light  vessels, 
to  land,  and  plunder  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  landing  was  effected  : 
but  when  this  news  reached  Padua, 
ft  force  was  so  rapidly  despatched  to 
repel  the  invaders,  that  they  were  siu** 

(<f)  Boats  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
fiiniljr  may  be  hired,  at  Ferrara,  to  go  to 
Venice:  and  this  voyage  occupies  about 
twenty  Doura 


j  prised  and  subdued  b^bre  they  could 
I  apply  for  reinforcements  to  their  com- 
mander ;  who  was  attacked  at  his 
moorings  by  the  inhabitants  of  Padua, 
and  with  great  loss,  both  in  galleys  and 
men,  made  his  escape.  T%e  victors 
suspended  the  shields  of  the  discomfited 
Greeks,  and  the  beaks  of  their  vessels, 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Padua ;  and 
an  annual  mock-fight  on  the  firenta 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  event. 
Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium  as  the  most 
flourishing  city  in  northern  Italy;  add- 
ing that  there  were,  in  his  time,  five 
hundred  Roman  Knights  among  its 
citizens.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  woollen  stuff's  were  renowned 
throughout  the  Roman  territories;  and 
its  trafiic  in  foreign  articles  was  con- 
siderable ;  for  vessels  could  come  up 
to  Patamum  from  the  sea,  by  means  of 
the  Meduacus,  which  river  had  a  capa. 
cious  harbour  at  its  mouth.  Thrasea 
Pcetus,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty* 
of  Nero,  was  a  native  of  Padua. «  The 
modem  Town  is  large,  and  strongly 
fortified ;  but  not  adomed  with  many 
handsome  edifices  ;  except  its  Uni- 
versity, which  was  built  after  the  de- 
signs of  Palladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Bologna,  once  contained 
eighteen  thousand  students,  and  still 
possesses  Public  Schools,  a  Chemical 
Laboratory,  an  Anatomical  Theatre, 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  PcJazzo  delta  Gitutisda  contains 
an  immense  Town-hall,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  which  were  originally 
painted  by  Giotto  and  his  scholars; 
and  re-touched,  in  1762,  by  Zannoni : 
the  ceiling,  however,  was  destroyed, 
in  consequence  of  the  roof  blowing 
off*;  but  the  Paintings  on- the  Walls 
remain.  This  apartment  contains  a 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Livy, 
and  two  Egyptian  Statues. 

(e)  Livy  was  not  only  bom,  but  died,  at 
Padua,  in  his  sixty.seventh  year. 

ig)  Tacitus  says  « that  virtue  perished  with 
Partus." 
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/«  ike  Palavto  dd  Pktdetid  h  a 
Fainiing,  by  VmXvam  U  GioTUic^  of 
our    Saviour    Ueuiog    the    city    of 

Padua. 

The  Dmamo  containi  a  modem 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Petrarca; 
a  Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once 
belonged  to  Pvtrarca:  and,  in  the 
Sacri»ty,  a  Portrait  of  that  Poet 
among  the  otlier  Canons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S*  Antonio 
di  Padooa  wan  begun  by  Nicolo^ 
Piftuno,  in  V255',  and  finished  by 
Sansovino,  in  l:K)7  :  it  contains 
Statue:*  of  Cardinal  Bembo^  and  other 
eminent  characters ;  Bassi  Kilieiri, 
by  T.  and  A.  Ixmibardo,  Sanaovino, 
Campagna,  &c. ;  a  Crucifti,  by  Dona- 
tello;  and  Frescos,  by  Giotto.  In 
the  adjoining  Scuola  are  Frescos,  by 
Titian ;  and  in  the  Area,  before  the 
Church,  is  an  Equestrian  Statue,  by 
Donateilo,  of  the  famous  general, 
suriiamcd  Gattamelata* 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Giutiina^ 
built  by  Andrea  Riccio,  after  the 
designs  of  Palladio,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men of  architecture,  is  embellislied 
witli  a  celebrated  Painting  over  the 
high  altar,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  to- 
gether with  beautiful  Bassi  Rilievi, 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  Reichard, 
a  French  artist:  they  ornament  the 
Stalls  in  the  Choir. 

Padua  contains  good  Hotels;  the 
most  comfortable  of  which  is  the 
Stella  d'Oro:  and  from  this  City  a 
public  Passage-boat  sets  out  every 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  for  Venice. 

The  village  of  Abano  (anciently 
called  Aponium,  from  containing  a 
celebrated  spring  of  water  denominated 
Ainmui  FonSf)  is  between  five  and  sii 
miles  from  Padua;  and  much  fre- 
quented during  summer,  on  account  of 
the  Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di 
Fango,  or  Mud  Bath,  are  reported  to 


(A)  There  once  existed  near  these  Springs 
an  Oracle  of  Genron,  whidi  wa«  consulted  by 
the  throwing  of  dice. 

(i)  TraTellera  who  have  no  carriage  of 
their  own,  frequently  embark  at  FradColino, 


have  proved  in  many  cbms  baneidaL 
It  Mems  doubtful  whether  Fliny»  by 
the  Putawinm  Aqum%  meana  the  preaeiii 
Baths  of  Abano ;  because  be  reports 
the  former  to  have  emitted  smells  from 
which  the  latter  are  exempt.^ 

About  six  miles  flrom  Abano  stands 
the  Villa  CatqfOf  celebrated  for  con- 
taining Frescos  by .  Paolo  Veronese : 
and  one  mile  from  Catiyo  is  the  little 
Town  of  Bataglia,  so  nioned  finom  the 
r^>id  conflui  of  two  rivulets.  About 
three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqu% 
or  Arquato,  embosomed  in  the  £u- 
ganean  hills,  and  famous  far  having 
been  the  Residence  and  Burial-plsce 
of  Petrarca. 

Tlie  drive  from  Monselice  to  Padua 
is  extremely  interesting ;  as  the  road 
runs  parallel  with  the  Canal  leading 
to  Venice;  and  is  bordered  with 
Villas,  built  afVer  the  designs  of 
Palladio,  and  embellished  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  Rhatian  Alps.  The  road 
from  Padua  to  Mestre  is  likewise 
interesting ;  as  it  eihibits  a  fine  view 
of  Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  IVIestr^  where 
Uiere  is  a  comfortable  Hotel,  and  a 
good  remise  for  carriages,  T^velters 

I  usually  hire  a  Gondola,  and  embaik 
for  Venice ;  whither  one  of  these  boats 
conveys  a  finnily,  in  about  two  hours, 
for  five  francs  and  a  half,  ImoTunnano 
inclusive :  but,  during  this  abort 
voyage.  Travellers  are  twice  cidled 
upon  to  present  a  small  fee  to  Austrian 
Custom-house  Officers.^ 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  People  of  Paphla- 
gonia ;  who,  conducted  by  Antemnr^ 
colonised  near  Padua,  not  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  destruction  of  Troy : 
they  were  called  Veneti;  and,  firom 
them,  Venice  probably  derived  its 
name  :  though  the  Town  of  Rialto, 
now  denominated  Venice,  was  not 
built  till    some   centuries   after    the 

which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara ;  and  go  all 
the  way  to  Venice  by  water;  a  voyage  of 
eighty  miles,  on  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the^renta» 
and  the  Lagunes. 
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commenoement  of  the  Christian  wn. 
It  stands  upon  piles,  in  the  midst  of 
Shallows,  called  Lagunes ;  and  con- 
tains,  according  to  report,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  Venice  floating, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming^  **  Singular  and 
beautiful  City!  of  whose  appearance 
imagination  can^  form  no  idea,  be- 
cause no  other  work  of  roan  is  like 
thee.  Enchantment  seems  to  have 
raised  thy  walls  for*  the  abode  of  the 
monarch  of  the  ocean,  when  he  chooses 
to  desert  his  pearl-paved  caves,  and 
emerge  above  the  suiface  of  his  watery 
kingdom !" 

Vmice  is  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  islets,  separated  by  canals, 
and  re- united  by  bridges :  the  great 
canal,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
S,  divides  the  City  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  Bridge,  called  the 
Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  con- 
taining the  Church  dedicated  to  that 
Evangelist,  and  its  Campanile  above 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  together 
with  all  the  Churches  and  Palaces 
erected  by  Palladio,  Sansovino,  Sca- 
mozzi,  and  San-Michele,  particularly 
deserve  notice;  as  does  the  Arsenal, 
though  an  empty  shadow  now  of  its 
former  self:  but  what  excites  most 
interest  at  Venice  b  to  see  how  amply 
and  conveniently  this  Town  is  sup- 
plied, not  only  with  the  necessaries, 
but  the  luxuries  of  life ;  though  it 
possesses  naturally,  neither  soil  nor 
firesh  water. 

TTie  JSasUica  of  S,  Marco,  begun, 
according  to  repute,  in  the  year  977, 
and  finished  in  1071,  contains  the 
Relics  of  Saint  Mark ;  which  were 
removed  hither,  from  Alexandria. 
The  'exterior  Gates,  ten  in  number, 
and  five  within  the  Church  (all  trans- 
ported to  Venice  from  Constantinople), 

(M)  According  to  a  sUt'uUcal  table,  pub. 
lished  in  the  year  1700,  the  population  of 
Venice,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  double 
the  prwent  number. 


J  are  Corinthian  brass.      The  Front  pf 
this  venerable  Edifice  displays,  above 
the  principal  Entrance,  a  Figure  of 
S.  Mark,  finely  executed  in  Mosaic : 
die  interior  is  completely  lined  with 
Mosaics ;  and  those  in  the  Chapel  of 
the    Madonna    are    much    admired. 
The  Pavement  is  Mosaic ;   and  here 
are  eight   Columns  of  a  serpentine 
form,  brought  by  the  Venetians  from 
Constantinople,  when  they  conquered 
that  City,  and  supposed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Most  of  the  numerous  Columns  which 
ornament  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  Edifice  are  Saracenic.     Tlie  cele- 
brated Horses  of  bronze  gilt,  carried 
to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now  re- 
turned, and  extremely  ill  placed  above 
the  Architrave  on  the  outside  of  this 
Church,  are  four  in  number;    and^ 
according  to  general  opinion,  the  work 
of  Lysippus :  they  originally  adorned 
Corinth ;  where,  it  is  supposed,  they 
belonged  to  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  t 
from  Corinth  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  Consul  Muramius  (sur- 
named  Achaicus,  for  having  sacked 
Corinth) ;  thence  they  were  removed 
to  Byzantium,  and  thence  transported 
to  Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandalo,  in 
1204.      Winckelmann  calls  tliem  the 
finest  bronze  horses  extant.* 

The  view  from  the  toj}  of  the  Camjm* 
nUe  cf  S.  Marco  is  well  worth  seeing ; 
and  the  ascent  easy.  This  Tower  was 
the  place  where  Galileo  made  his  as- 
tronomical  observations. 

The  Palazzo  Ex-Dueale  contains,  in 
tlie  great  Council  Chamber,  Tinto- 
retto's largest  Easel  Picture;  which 
serves  to  show  how  entirely  great  ta- 
lents may  be  thrown  away  by  want  of 
proper  attention  to  methodical  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  whole  work  is  a  mass  of 
confusion;  though  it  abounds  with 
fine  groups,  and  in  some  parts  is  won- 
derfully well  executed.  On  the  Ceil- 
ing of  this  Apartment  is  a  Fresco,  by 

{I)  TheTreasury  ef  the  Church  of  &  Marro 
is  said  to  contain  the  Gn«pel  of  S.  Mark, 
written  with  his  own  hand ;  and  a  Missal  illu- 
minated with  Miniatures,  by  Oiulio  Clovia 

X  u.  ^ 
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piM>lo  Vcroneie,  irpreaenting  Venic* 
crownvd  by  Fame!  and  annong  the 
Bculpturv  U  a  b«autiful  Group,  in 
marblis  of  Ganymedat  aiid  tba  Eagle, 
Attributed  to  Phidias.  The  Hall  with 
Fbur  Voon  containa  a  Punting,  by 
Titian,  of  Faith,  &  Mark,  &c.  The 
Hall  of  the  Inquisition  is  ornamented 
with  a  Picture  by  the  Cav.  Baasano ! 
snd  another  by  the  School  of  Titian. 
The  Collegial  Hall  contains  Europa, 
by  Paolo  Veronese !  and  two  Pictures 
by  Tintoretto.  The  Cabinet  contains 
a  Fresco  on  its  Coiling,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese ;  together  with  Easel  Pictures ; 
one  being  by  the  same  master,  and 
others  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Accademia  delle  beUe  Arti  pos- 
sesses several  fine  Pictures;  among 
which  are,  the  Assumption,  by  Titian, 
originally  placed  in  the  Church  where 
he  lies  buried  ! !  —  the  same  subject 
by  Palma  Vecchio  —  the  Resurrection 
of  Laiarus,  by  Bassano !  —  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  by  Paduanino  —  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  Tintoretto  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Paolo  Veronese  —  and  the 
Miracle  of  S.  Mark,  by  Tintoretto. 

T/ie  Chiesa  de  GendH,  (a  handsome 
Edifice,  elegantly  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics of  verdc  antique,  &c.  resembling 
in  their  effect  green  damask  hangings,) 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Titian ;  and  in  the 
Sacristy,  the  Presentation,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

The  Chiesa  de*  CarmilUani  is  lined 
with  precious  marbles. 

The  Chiesa  dd  Carmine  has  the  best 
Organ  at  Venice ;  and  a  Picture  of 
the  Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

Tlie  Chiesa  di  S,  Giovanni  e  S,  Paolo 
contains  a  Painting  by  Titian;  an- 
other  by  Perugino ;  a  beautiful  Win- 
dow of  painted  glass ;  and,  in  a  large 
Chapel  adjoining  the  Church,  some 
fine  Alti  Rilievi. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
was  built  by  Palladio,  in  a  style  of 
grand  simplicity. 

The  Chiesa  del  Redentore  was  like- 
wise built  by  Palladio,  and  is,  in  point 
of  architecture,  a  beautiful  Church. 
The  Chiesa  di  S'.  Maria  della  Salute 


contains  tba  Deaecnt  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  painted  by  Titian  when  he  was 
sixty-four ;  two  Pictures  by  Luca  Gi- 
ordano ;  and  oner  by  Antonio  IVeva, 
which  was  buried  eighteen  yean>  witb- 
ont  being  materially  injured. 

In  the  Ptiiaxn  Pitani  Mareta  is  a 
Picture  of  Alexander  with  the  Family 
of  Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  a 
work  which  seems  compoeed  in  de- 
fiance to  classical  knowledge  and  good 
tute ;  but  so  bannonioua  is  the  co- 
louring, and  so  beautiful  the  painting, 
that  few  persons  can  contemplate  tlm 
Picture  without  forgetting  its  faults, 
and  dwelling  only  on  its  excellencies. 
The  Court  of  the  F^lasaso  Grimani 
displays  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Marcus 
Agnppa ;  which  was  originally  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  This  Statue  is  Greek  work- 
manship, and  much  admired. 

The  Palaxzo  Barberigo,  in  which 
Titian  died,  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Saviour,  by  that  great  artist  —  die 
Holy  Family,  by  Tintoretto  —  the 
portrait  of  a  Venetian  Senator,  by 
Titian  —  the  Magdalene,  likewise  by 
Titian !  —  Venus  —  Paul  1 1 1  —  and 
S.  Sebastiano,  all  by  Titian  ;  who  left 
the  last  unfinished,  in  consequence  of 
his  death  —  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 
by  Tintoretto — and  the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Leandro  Bassano. 

The  Scuola  di  S*  Rocco  contains,  on 
the  ground-fioor,  a  Picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, and  other  works,  by  Tin- 
toretto ;  who  painted  in  this  School 
for  thirty  years :  and  in  a  room  above- 
stairs  is  a  very  large  and  fine  Picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  likewise  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

The  Palaxsoi  Manfrini  is  embel- 
lished with  a  splendid  Collection  of 
Pictures ;  which  may  be  seen  by  Tra- 
vellers every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four. 

The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island 
near  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  so  well  defended  by  lofty  walls, 
turrets,  &c.,  as  to  resemble  a  fortress. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  ornamented, 
on  the  outside,  with  the  winged  Lion 
of  V«»nir.ii :  a  Colossal  Lion  in  white 
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marble,  taken  from  the  Piraeus  at 
Athens !  another  Lion,  taken  from 
Athens;  a  Lioness,  taken  from  Co- 
rinth ;  and  another,  having  the  word 
*'  jlUica"  marked  upon  it.  During 
the  year  1687,  the  Venetians  planted 
the  banner  of  S.  Mark  in  Athens ; 
which,  at  that  period,  they  wrested 
from  the  Ottoman  Fcnte.  They  had 
previously  ci^[>tured  Corinth ;  and  the 
four  above-named  Statues  were  among 
their  spoils  transported  to  Venice.  The 
object  best  wcMlh  notice,  now,  within 
the  Walls  of  the  Arsenal  is  the  ancient 
Armoury  — •  a  melancholy  contem- 
plation, conddering  what  this  Arsenal 
once  was;  but  **  The  Soul  of  the 
City  is  fled ! " 

The  Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco, 
and  the  Street  and  Garden  made  by 
Napoleon  (a  magnificent  work),  are 
the  only  Promenades  at  Venice.  This 
City  contains  several  Theatres;  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Fenice :  it  like- 
wise contains  good  Hotels ;  namely, 
L*Albergo  Reale  and  U  Leone  bianco. 
The  Gold  Chains  made  in  this  City 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  Wax 
Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  anxious  to  obtain  spring- 
water,  may  be  supplied  from  the  terra 
firma. 

On  the  Adriatic,  and  not  far  remote 
from  Venice,  though    more    inland, 
stood,  in  early  times,  a  powerful  city, 
founded,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
Tyrrhenians.     It  was  called  Hadria, 
and  is  celebrated  for  having  transmit- 
ted its  name  to  the  neighbouring  sea. 
Hadria  was  situated  near  a  river  and 
gulf  of  a  similar  denomination :  the 
river  is  now  called  the  Tartaro,  but 
the  gulf  exists  no  longer.     The  city, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  was  dwindled  into 
insignificance.     Adria,   an    episcopal 
Bee,  eighteen   miles  from   the  coast, 
now  occupies  its  site ;  and  here,  bu- 
ried deep  in  the  earth,  a  few  Etruscan 
antiquities  have  been  found. 
•  -The  Partus  Hadrianus  appears  to 
bave  been  (as  usual  in  remote  ages) 
some  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
which  it  was  the  haven. 


Travellers,  on  the  day  when  they 
quit  Venice,  commonly  dine  there; 
and  then  embark  in  a  Gondola  for 
Mestr^,  sleeping  in  that  Town ;  whence 
the  fourth  day*s  journey,  by  land,  is 
to  Coneglianoi  a  considerable  place, 
with  a  good  Inn,  La  Posta.  About 
ten  miles  from  Mestr^  the  road  passes 
through  Treviso;  then  crosses  the 
Piave;  and  subsequently  traverses 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  fought  an 
obstinate  battle. 

The  fifth  day*s  journey,  to  Por-^ 
dehon,  is  tedious;  and  the  road  be- 
tween this  place  and  Conegliano  un- 
pleasant after  heavy  rain,  as  it  lies 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  from 
which  Mountains  torrents  of  water 
frequently  descend,  and  inundate  the 
adjacent  country.  La  Posta,  at  Por- 
denon,  is  a  good  inn. 

The  sixth  day's  journey  is  to  S^, 
Tommaso,  where  the  Inn  does  not 
merit  commendation. 

The  road,  as  far  as  Spilimbergo,  lies 
near  the  Alps,  and  through  the  Bed 
of  a  Torrent,  disagreeable  at  all  times, 
and  unsafe  after  rain ;  and  from  Spi- 
limbergo descends  into  the  Taglia- 
mento,  a  tremendous  Torrent  aflter 
rain,  but  in  dry  weather  fordable.  It 
formerly  occupied  a  full  hour  to  travel 
through  this  torrent,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  oxen  and  guides ;  but  a  fine 
Bridge  has  been  lately  Uirown  over 
the  most  dangerous  part. 

The  seventh  day*s  journey  is    to 
PontebbOf  or  Pontefd,  for  the  place  has 
both  names :  its  Inn  is  a  very  bad  one ; 
and  the   road   hither  rough,   so  far 
as  Ospitaletto;  after  passing  which 
Town  it  enters  a  defile  of  the  Alps, 
leading  to  Venzone,  a  pretty  Village 
embosomed  in  these  mountains ;  and 
hence  to  Resciuta  the  road,  which  lies 
parallel  with  the  bed  of  tiie  Taglia- 
mento,   is  excellent;   the  views  are 
sublime,  and  the  Alpine  plants,  which 
enamel  the  rocks,  particularly  beauti- 
ful.   The  Inn  at  Resciuta  is  clean  and 
comfortable;  but  the  water  here,  as 
in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is  bad ;  and 
many   inhabitants    of   this   country, 
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•specially  womeiii  are  afflicted  with 
immi'iiiu.'  goitrouft  swellings.     From 
Iltfsciuta,    which   is  somewhat  aboTe 
half-way  to  Tontebba,  the  road  lien 
through  defiles  of  the  Alp*»  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tagliamcnto,  and  is  good, 
tliough   too  narrow;  the   views    are 
loTely :  and  tliis  part  of  the  Alps  dis- 
plays five  or  six   Bridges  made  of 
wood,  and  covered  at  the  top.      In 
Germany,  likewise,  the  Bridges  are 
usually  made  with  wood,  though  not 
all  covered  at  the  top. 

Tontcbba,  the   Frontier  Town   of 
Carinthia,    is    a    miserable-looking 
place;   and    at   the     Custom-house, 
here,  luggage  undergoes  such  a  rigor- 
ous examination,  in  the  open  street, 
that  Travellers  who  can  avoid  Pon- 
tebba  would  act  wisely  by  so  doing. 
Writing-boxes,     pocket-books,     and 
manuscript  papers  of  all  descriptions, 
arc  liable  to  be  examined :  gold  and 
silver   lace,   snuff,   and  tobacco,  are 
seizable;  and  for  unmade  silks,  and 
gauzes.  Travellers  are  compelled  to 
deposit  double  the  worth,  —  to  be  paid 
back,  however,  when  they  quit  the  im- 
perial territories.*"  The  Custom-house 
Officers  accept  no  fees,  and  are  slower 
in  their  operations  than  it  is  possible 
to  conceive. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to  Vil- 
lach  i  through  a  wide  defile  of  the 
Alps,  a  good  road,  and  a  beautiful 
country;  every  mountain  being  clothed 
to   its  summit  with   noble  fir  .trees. 
The  German  villages,  however,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  some  mea- 
sure spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  uncouth  than 
the  wooden  buildings  which  compose 
them,  except  the  fences,  which  are,  if 
possible,  still  worse.     The  houses  are 
roofed  with   wood;  and   the   conse- 
quence is,  that  these  awkward  edifices 
are    continually   destroyed    by   fire. 
The  Germans  seldom  have  a  wash- 
hand  basin  in  any  bed-room  of  their 
country  inns ;  and  even  at  Villach,  a 

(m)  Unmade  slUcB,  Ac,  are  plumbed.  Tra. 
vellers  are  asked,  what  roaci  they  purpose 
taking?  and  recdve  an  order  for  the  ikumey 


large  Town,  thia 

modation  was  not  to  bs  found  a  few 
years  since.  The  Inn  at  'VUlach  i% 
however,  clean  and  good  ;  lliough  tplL 
people  cannot  sleep  comfortably  either 
here,  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  the 
beds,  which  ar«  very  narrowy  being 
placed  in  wooden  fnmea,  or  boxes,  so 
short,  that  any  person  who  happens  to 
be  above  five  faet  high  muat  abso- 
lutely sit  up  all  nighty  auppoited  by 
pillows ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  way 
m  which  the  Germane  aleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there  is 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  meat,  bread, 
and  wine  (somewhat  like  Hock),  beer, 
soup,  and  bouilli,  sour-crout,  stewed 
prunes,  coffee,  and  milk,  being  excel- 
lent ;  and  water,  generally  speaking, 
good.      The    usual    dinner- hour   is 
twelve  o'clock;  at  which  time  Tra- 
vellers may  always  find  something  to 
eat  at  the  inns,  German  cookery  bmg 
simple  and  wholesome:    but  as  one 
requisite  to  a  comfortable  meal,  clean 
table-linen,  is  difficult  to  be  obtained 
in  small  towns,  persons  who   travel 
through  Germany  would  find  it  worth 
while   to  purchase  table-cloths    and 
napkins  for  their  journey. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem  to 
work  harder  than  men ;  and  at  public- 
houses  female  servants  not  only  cook 
the  dinner,  and  wait  at  table,  but  even 
feed  the  horses.  The  peasantry  have 
fine  complexions,  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  health  and  strength,  but 
their  countenances  seldom  express 
good  humour,  or  quickness  of  appre- 
hension ;  they  dress  neatly,  and  wear 
high  shoes,  like  those  of  our  English 
Farmers. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  consist 
of  straight  streets,  with  a  large  square 
in  their  centre,  decorated  by  an  dbe^ 
lisk,  statues  of  the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, 8iC.  The  German  horses  are 
remarkably  strong  and  handsome ; 
and  the  whole  country,  from  Pon- 
tebba  to  Vienna,  wears  the  face  of 

they  have  deposited  to  be  returned  at  the 
custom-house  on  the  confines. 
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wealth,  morey  perhaps,  than  any  oUber 
part  of  Europe. 

Travelling  in  this  quarter  of  Ger- 
many seems  like  living  some  hundred 
yean  ago  in  England ;  as  the  dresses, 
customs,  and  manners,  of  the  people 
precisely  resemble  those  of  our  an- 
cestors. Many  of  their  implements 
of  husbandry,  also,  appear  similar  |to 
ours;  and  their  kitchens  are  furnished 
with  plates,  dishes,  basins,  and  ewers 
of  pewt^,  and  wooden  trenchers,  ex.* 
actly  like  those  whidi  may  still  be 
seen  among  us,  in  old  farm-houses. 
The  herbs  and  shrubs  also  resemble 
those  pf  England,  except  that  bar^ 
berry  bushes  are  substituted  for  black- 
berries ;  while  the  firs  grow  so  luxu^ 
riantly,  and  sow  themselves  so  thickly, 
that  young  plants,  a  few  inches  high, 
literally  carpet  the  woods. 

The  road  from  Ospitaletto  to  ViU 
lach  possesses  one  great  advantage, 
that  of  being  perhaps  the  only  ap- 
proach to  Italy  (except  the  road  from 
Nice,  through  G^ioa,  to  Lucca,) 
which  does  not  pass  over  the  summits 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  likewise  tolerably 
level;  and  has  no  capital  fault,  but 
that  of  being  too  narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day's  jour- 
ney is  to  Klageirfurti  through  a  good 
road,  and  a  finely  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful country,  adorned  with  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  called  the  Lake  of 
Fel.  The  valleys  are  variegated  with 
small  villages  and  rustio  churches, 
like  those  of  England;  the  near 
mountains  clothed  to  their  summits 
with  firs  and  other  trees,  while  behind 
them  rise  Alps  covered  with  eternal 
■now. 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Styria, 
is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  City ; 
the  houses  are  tolMrably  neat,  the 
spires  of  the  churches  built  in  the 
Turkish  style,  and  covered  with  white 
metal ;  and  the  Inns  chiefly  rosorted 
to  are  not  uncomfortable.  After  sleep- 
ing at  Klagenfurt,  Travellers  usually 
proceed,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  Friesaehf 
through  an  excellent  road,  and  a  bold, 
finely  wooded,  and  richly  cultivated 


country.  In  the  way  to  Friesach  lies 
S.  Veit,  a  handsome  Town.  The  Inn 
at  Friesach  is  good ;  and  after  sleep- 
ing there,  Travellers  usually  proceed, 
on  the  eleventh  day,  to  Judenimrgs 
stopping  at  NeumaHu  to  dine.  The 
road  to  the  latter  Town  is  good ;  and 
the  country  well  cultivated,  though 
not  picturesque ;  but  near  Judenburg 
it  is  clothed  witii  magnificent  woods. 
This  Town  contains  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable Inn. 

After  sleeping  at  Judenburg,  Tra^ 
vellers  usually  proceed,  on  the  twelfth 
day,  to  Leoben,  the  road  to  which  town 
is  good,  winding  near  a  meandering 
stream  called  the  Muhr ;  the  views  are 
beautiful.  Travellers  usually  dine 
about  midway  at  Khraubath.  Leo- 
ben  is  furnished  with  a  comfortable 
Inn ;  and  the  Town,  for  this  country, 
may  be  called  handsome :  several  of 
the  houses  being  built  with  stone  or 
brick. 

The  thirteenth  day's  journey  is 
dirough  Bruck  to  Mwnskofen^  or  the 
next  Post,  as  Travellers  best  like.  The 
Inn  at  Murzhofen  ftumishes  tolerable 
accommodations. 

The  fourteenth  day's  journey  is  to 
Schottmefh  whither  the  road  through 
Krieglach,  as  far  as  Mursuschlag 
(where  Travellers  generally  dine),  is 
good;  but  between  this  Town  and 
Schottwien  lies  a  lofty  Mountun,  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  which  occu- 
pies about  an  hour;  the  descent  em- 
ploys  more  than  double  that  time,  and 
is  very  rapid,  insomuch  that  waggons 
ascend  on  the  Schottwien  side  with 
sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty  horses. 
The  country  from  Murzhofen  to 
Schottwien  is  wild,  and  finely  wooded  ; 
and  the  Post-house  at  Schottwien  is  a 
tolerable  Hotel. 

The  fifteenth  day*s  journey  is  to 
Trashirhen.  The  road  traverses  an 
extensive  plain,  well  cultivated,  to 
Neukirken,  and  Neustadt  (where  Tra- 
vellers generally  dine);  both  Towns 
are  large,  and  contain  good  Hotels. 
Neustadt  is  fortified.  The  road  hence 
to  Traskirken  is  l^vel  and  smooth. 
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c'xliibiting,  to  the  right,  a  prospect  of 
lluiigmr)',  and  the  Danube.  TVaa- 
kirkvn,  tliough  large,  does  not  poasess 
comfortable  Inns. 

The  sixteenth  day's  journey  ^^a  very 
short  one)  ik  to  Virnnn ;  through  a  flat 
country,  abounding  with  game,  and 
thickly  spotted  with  villages,  but  not 
well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna  Travellers  are 
taken  to  the  Custom-house,  whwe 
tla'ir  trunks  undergo  an  examination. 
The  best  Hotels  in  this  City  (during 
]  829 1  were  —  VArchiduc  Charles,  ex- 
pensive, but  much  frequented  by  British 
Travellers,  and  situated  in  the  JTaemth' 
nrrstraste  — L* Homme  Sauvage  —  and 
I.e  Cjffpiet  in  the  same  situation  — 
L* Imjt^atrice  d^Autrichet  in  the  Weih- 
bourggasse  ;  a  good  Hotel  —  VEm- 
p^ur  Romain,  on  the  Freyung  —  Le 
BceuffVOr  in  the  Seilergasse  —  Le  Rot 
tCHongrie,  near  the  Custom-house  — 
Xa  Couronne  WHongrie^  in  the  Him^ 
meljjfortgaise  —  La    Ville  de  Londres 

—  and  Le  Loup  blanc,  in  the  Fleish 
Markt  —  and  La  Sainte  Trinite,  in  the 
Hohen  Markt.  The  Fauxbourgs  like- 
wise contain  several  Hotels,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  is  The  Lamb,  The  above- 
named  Inns  are  of  two  descriptions, 
those  witli  Lodging-rooms,  and  those 
which  are  merely  Eating-houses.  The 
first  description  of  Hotel  is  provided 
with  a  public  £ating-room,  containing 
a  Carte  h  manger  j  which  specifies  the 
price  of  eatables,  both  for  dinner  and 
supper ;  but  Travellers  may  be  served 
in  their  own  apartment  if  they  wish  it. 
The  lowest  price  per  Lodging-room, 
without  fire,  in  these  Hotels,  is  two 
florins  a  day.  Among  the  best  Eat- 
ing-houses,  are — Le   Cor  de  Chaste 

—  Le  St,  Esprit-^  The  Fisch-hof—- 
Seitzerhqf —  La  Croix  de  Bourgogne — 
Le  Canard  d*  Or —V  EtoUe  d^  Or—The 
Mehlgruhe — and  IVidtmann*8  in  the 
Smgerstrasse.     Dinners    arc    usually 

(»)  Travellers  should  endeavour,  at  Vienna, 
to  procure  old  Austrian  wine ;  which  is  more 
wholesome  than  the  common  wines  of  Hun- 

Sary.  The  Oermans,  if  report  may  be  cre- 
ited,  ArequenUv  mix  a  poisonous  metallic 
substance  with  their  white  wines;  particularly 
those  of  the  Rhine. 


htUerusrredirArdkkhui  Ckat1e$,Li 
Cyffu  Blanc,  and  at  WidimaniCs,  than 
in  any  other  public  eatuig-houaes  at 
Vienna.  At  the  Housea  ^  Retiaum- 
teurt  dinners  are  aerred  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  three ;  ewerj  penoa  paying  a 
fixed  price ;  and  every  party  having  its 
own  table.  The  lowest  price  for 
dinner,  without  bread  and  wine,  is 
three  florins  a  head,  at  the  hcmaea  of 
good  Restaurateurs ;  but  at  those  of 
an  inferior  description  dinner  m^ 
be  procured  for  for^  or  fifty  kreutien 
ahead." 

The  first  Coffee-house  in  Christian 
Europe   was  established  at  Vienna, 
A.  D.  1683.    Those  most  frequented 
now,  are  that  of  Madame  TMckUick- 
mann,   at   La  Couronne  cC  Or  in  the 
Graben;    that  of  Schweigger,   in  the 
Graben ;  that  of  Neuner,  in  the  Ptan* 
kengastei  and  those  of  Curiy,  Place- 
Joseph,  &C.     The  Newspapers  of  all 
the  European  nations  may  be  found 
in  these  Coffee-houses.      Vienna  does 
not   contain  ready-furnished   private 
Lodging-houses :    but  sevend  of  the 
Shops  are  provided  with  second-hand 
Furniture;    which    Foreigners    may 
hire  by  the  week,  month,  or  year :  and 
as  the  Hotels  in  this  City  are  not  so 
good  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  Capital  of  a  great  empire,  the 
most  comfortable  mode  of  living  is  to 
take  a  private  apartment,  and  employ 
a  Traiteur, 

Vienna,  placed  at  the  confluence  oi 
the  Danube  and  the  Wien  °,  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  village  encircled  with 
marshes  and  forests,  and  peopled  by 
fishermen  :  but  when  the  Roman  Le- 
gions arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  ttiey  found  this  village  so 
advantageously  situated,  for  com- 
manding the  two  rivers,  that  they 
established,  in  its  vicinity,  a  Castra 
Stativa,  or  intrenched  camp,  which 
gradually    grew  into   a    city,    called 

(o)  The  source  of  this  small  river,  from 
which  Vienna  derives  its  present  appellation, 
is  in  the  Wiener- Wold,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  Town. 
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Vindobima,  probably  because  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  bore  the  name  of 
Windes :  and  in  process  of  time  Vin- 
dobona  was    changed   into   Vienna; 
which,  properly  so  called,  is  small :  its 
fauxbourgs,  however,   are  immense; 
and  contain  finer  buildings  than  the 
town  itself;  where  the  palaces  are  few 
and  not  spacious:  and  the  want  of 
splendid  streets  and  squares,  prevents 
it   from  appearing,  in   foreign   eyes, 
a    handsome    city.      Its    population 
amounts  to  near  two   hundred   and 
ninety  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  and  itinerants  from  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  other  coun- 
tries, who  commonly  amount  to  above 
seventy  thousand. '  Its  climate  is  most 
variable,   not  only  from  day  to   day, 
but  even  from    hour   to  hour;    and 
these  transitions  are  as  great  as  they 
are  sudden.     The  air  is  seldom  damp, 
owing  to  a  high  wind,  which  prevails 
almost  every  morning,   between    ten 
and   eleven    o'clock ;   but  this  wind, 
though   it    purifies    the   atmosphere, 
raises  such  clouds  of  dust  as  weaken 
the  sight,  and  likewise  irritate  the  lungs 
to  such  a  degree  that  pulmonary  ma- 
ladies destroy  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.      Children  under  twelve 
months*  old  also  die  in  considerable 
numbers.     The  water,  in  some  parts 
of    the  city,  is    not  palatable;    and 
water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while 
resident  here,   to  supply  themselves, 
either  at  the   Capuchin   Convent  in 
the  Place  Neuve,  or  at  the  Palace  of 
Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice are ;  the  Burglhor,  a  fine  Gate, 
which  leads  to  the  Imperial  Palace — 
two  Fountains  in  the  Hof,  ornamented 
with  sculpture  by  Martin  Pischer  — 
the  Sculpture,  by  Baron  Fischer  and 
Conradini,  in  the  Hohe  Markt  —  the 
Sculpture  in  the  Neu-Markt,  by  Don- 
ner,  representing  the  four  principal 

(p)  If  report  may  be  credited,  thirty  thou- 
sand dogs  are  kept  in  Vienna. 

(9)  The  Redoutes  commence  with  the  new 
year,  and  end  with  the  CamivaL  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  these  assemblies  are  opened 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening :  each  ball- 


Rivers  of  Lower  Austria  — -  the  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Joseph  II,  by  Zauner, 
in  the  Place-Joseph  —  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  S.  Stephen  ;  a  Gothic  Edi- 
fice, three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet 
long,  two  hundred  and  twent)r-two  feet 
wide,    and    seventy-nine    in   height* 
The  Picture  which  adorns  the  High 
Altar  is  by    Bock;   and  those  over 
the  large  Altars  on  each  side  are  by 
Sandrart.      The  Church  contains  an 
Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Correggio, 
a  Crucifix,  by  Donner,  the  tomb  of 
Prince    Eugene    of  Savoy;     and  a 
Sacristy  furnished  with  superb  plate : 
the  Tapestry  displayed  on  Festivals  is 
b'kewise  very  precious.  The  celebrated 
Belfry    of  this   Cathedral    measures 
four  hundred  and   thirty-four  Paris 
feet  and  a  half  in  height —  The  Church 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter  is  built  in  imitation 
of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  —  The  Church 
of  S*  Michael,  a  handsome  edifice,  i» 
embellished  with  a  group  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  vanquishing  Satan,  by 
Mattielli — The  Church  belonging  to  the 
JIugustine  Convent  contains  a  Fresco 
by  Malbertsch,  over  the  High  Altar ; 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor,  Leopold  II, 
by  Zauner;    the  Tomb   of  Marshal 
Daun ;  and  the  Monument  raised  to 
the    memory   of  the   Arch- Duchess 
Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Canova.  —  In  the  Church 
belonging  to  the  Cajruchin  Convent  is 
the     Burial-place    of    the    Austrian 
Princes.     The  Imperial  Residence,  in 
the  Burgplatz,  is   an   assemblage  of 
edifices  erected    at  various   periods. 
Here  are  two  Chapels,  one  of  which 
contains  a  representation  of  the  Sa« 
viour  on  the  Cross,  in  lead,  by  Donner; 
the  other  is  ornamented  with  a  picture 
by  Carlo   Maratta,  of  the  death  of 
S.  Joseph.     A  fine  Library,  a  superb 
Manege,  and  the  Rooms  appropriated 
to  the  Redoutes%  make  part  of  the 
Palace ;   as  does  the  In^)€rial  Jewels 

room  (two  in  number)  has  its  orchestra; 
which  plays  minuets  and  allemandes  till  six 
in  the  morning ;  when  the  party  breaks  upt. 
Masks  are  admitted;  and  refreshments  of 
every  description  may  be  procured  in  apart, 
ments  B4}aoent  to  the  ball-Tooms. 
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Offices   which  contains  a  oalvbrattd 
largv  diamond,  called  the  Florentine; 
and  once  the  property  of  Cbarlee  the 
Bold,  of  Burgundy,  who  loit  it  in  the 
fittid  of  Granvon ;  where  it  was  found 
by  a  Switt  Soldier :    he  eold  it  to  a 
tradeunao  at  Berne,  for  fire  florins ; 
and  at  length  it  was  lodged  in  the 
royal  jewel-office  at  Florence ;  whence 
the  Kinperor,  Frands  I,  brought  it  to 
Vienna.       This   Emperor  seems  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  diamonds ;  he 
purchased,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mein, 
another,  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  and 
likewise  enriched  the  jewel-office  in 
question  with  a  set  of  Coat-buttons, 
each  being  a  single  diamond.     The 
set  is  valued  at  two  hundred  and  flfty 
thousand  florins;    and  the  diamond 
called  the  Florentine,  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  above  four  times  that  sum : 
it  weighs  an  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
carats  and  a  half.  Here  are  twenty-two 
Vases  of  gold,  found,  a.  d.  1799,  in 
the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  and  apparently 
made  during   the   sixth    century.  — 
The  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiquet  and 
Medals  {Corridor  des  Augustines),  con- 
tains, in   the  first  saloon  shown   to 
strangers,  a  valuable  Statue  of  Isis, 
with  black  drapery,  and  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  white  marble;    a  bronze 
Statue  of  Mars,  found  in  Carinthia; 
a  Sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  fine 
Greek  sculpture;  a  fine  Basso  Rilievo, 
in  marble,  representing  the  Muses ;  a 
Sphinx  with  four  heads,  said  to  be 
unique ;   and  a   Bust  of  Vitellius  in 
porphyry ;  &c.  &c.     The  second  Sa- 
loon contains  an  immense  collection 
of  Coins  and   Medals,  both   ancient 
and  modem.     The  third  Saloon  con- 
tains Camel,  Intagli,   Etruscan   and 
Grecian  Vases,  &c.  &c.     Among  the 
Camei  is  a  splendid  work,  called  the 
Apotheosis  of  Augustus :  it  represents 
that  Emperor  and  his  Family ! !  Here 
likewise  is  a  Silver  Dish,  tlie  ornaments 
of  which  represent  Triptolemus  offer- 
er) The  Cabinet  of  Antioues  may  be'aeoi 
every day»  fieativaU  excited:  and  the  Bgyp. 
tUn  Antiquities  every  Saturoay,  firom  ten  in 
the  qooming  till  one. 
(«)  Dioscoridec  was  Physician  to  Antony 


ing  a  sacrifice  to  Ceras :  it  waa  found 
at  Aquileia;   and  ia  benutifuUy  ex* 
ecuted.     The  fourth  Saloon  contnv 
nothing  very  remarkable ;  but,  in  the 
fifth,  there  is  a  large  eollection  of 
Etruscan  and  Gh«daii  Vaaea.''      Tkt 
Eg^ian  Antiqukiet,  which  onoe  be- 
longed to  this  Cabinet,  are  now  re- 
moved to  No.  978,  intkeJmkanne^atK* 
^Tke  Imijerial  Cabinet  rfNoHmdHie- 
tofy,  jv.  m  the  Place-Joeqtk^  may  be 
seen  every  Wednesday  Morning  bdfbie 
twelve  o'clock,  by  an  application  to  the 
Director—  The  ImpeAal  Public  Id. 
brary  { Place- Joteph)  is  placed  in  a 
magnificent  Apartment,  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  by  fifty-four  widc^ 
and  high  in  proportion.      Its  centre 
displays  the  Statues  of  Charles  VI, 
and  twelve  other  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many:    the   Ceiling  ia  painted   by 
Daniel  Gran ;    and  the  number  of 
printed   volumes    deposited    in    this 
Apartment  is  supposed  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand,  beside  six  thou* 
sand  (in  another  room),  which  were 
printed  between  the  time  when  typor 
graphy  was  invented,  and  the  year 
1500.      The  number  of  Manuscripts 
is  computed  to  be  twelve  thousand: 
and  the  Library  is  likewise  enriched 
widi  a  superb  collection  of  Engravings ; 
among  which  are  above  two  hundred 
volumes  of  Portraits.      Some  of  the 
most  valuable  Manuscripts  are  »  Orir* 
ginal   Hieroglyphics   of  the   ancient 
Mexicans,  consisting  of  Figures  and 
Symbols — Oriental  Manuscripts,  pur- 
chased  at    Constantinople,  in    1677, 
—  a  Work  written  by  Dioscorides*, 
with  Paintings  of  medicinal  Herbs, 
executed  in   the  eighth   century  —  a 
Codex  containing  the  fifth  Decade  of 
Livy'  —  the  Manuscripts  of  the  En^- 
peror,    Charles   V,  —  the  Poem   of 
*' Jerusalem    Delivered,"  in    Tasso's 
hand- writing  —  the  celebrated  Table 
of  Peutinger-^the  original  Roman  8e- 
jiettus  ConsiUtum  of  the  year  u.  c.  567, 

and  Cleopatra,  and  wrote  a  Work  upon  Medi'- 
dnal  Herbs. 

(/)  The  first  five  Boolcs  of  the  fifth  Decade 
of  Livy,  were  discovered  at  Worms,  a.  n. 
1401. 
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prohibiting  Bacchanals  —  Leaves  of 
the  Koran,  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury—-and  Pieces  of  Egyptian  Papy- 
rus. The  Imperial  Public  library 
is  always  open  from  ei^^  in  tfa« 
morning  till  twelve ;  and  from  three 
in  the  afternoon  till  six,  during 
Summer;  and  likewise  firom  nine 
in  the  morning  till  twelve,  during 
Winter,  Sundays,  other  Festivals, 
and  Vacation  l^mes,  excepted ;  and 
persons  who  wish  to  read,  or  TAAe 
extracts,  firom  any  of  the  booksy  are 
permitted  to  ask  for  the  volume  they 
want;  which  is  immediately  carried 
into  the  Reading-room,  where  pens 
and  ink  are  provided ;  and  where  si* 
lence  is  enjoined,  that  students  may 
not  be  interrupted.  —  The  Imjyeritd 
CoUeetion  (f  Paintings,  called  the  Bel" 
vSdh^  Gallery f  highly  merits  notice. 
The  great  Hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Edifice  in  which  this  Collection  is 
placed,  lias,  on  both  sides,  a  Grallery, 
each  of  which  leads  to  nine  Rooms, 
including  Cabinets.  The  rooms  on 
the  right  contain  Paintings  of  the 
Italian  Schools;  and  the  Rooms  on 
the  left  comprise  the  productions  of 
the  Flemish  Schocd.  On  the  second 
Floor,  the  two  first  Rooms  on  the 
right  contain  Works  of  the  ancient 
German  School.  In  the  third  Room 
are  Works  of  the  very  ancient  Flemish 
School ;  and  in  the  fourth  Room  Paint- 
ings of  the  middle  ages.  The  Rooms 
on  the  left  contain  ancient  and  modem 
Worics  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and 
German  Schools  mixed  together. 
Among  the  Pictures  on  the  ground- 
4oor  are  —  a  large  Work,  by  Titian, 
finely  executed,  but  inferior  to  his 
master-pieces  at  Venice  —  charming 
Pictures,  by  Rembrandt;  especially 
a  Portrait  of  himself;  which,  for  bra- 
vura  and  truth,  may  be  denominated 
his  chef-d'oeuvre  —  a  fine  Picture  by 
Rubens,  representing  an  Emperor 
receiving  pardon  for  an  offence  conu 
mitted  against  the  Holy  See  —  Jupiter 

(«)  It  is  usual  to  give  a  couple  of  florins  for 
teetng.this  GaUery. 
(v)  Here,  one  florin  is  sulBcient  tot  the  Cus. 


and  lo^  by  Correggio ! !  — Ganymcdes^ 
by  the  same  great  master !  !  The 
former  of  these  last-named  Works  has 
been  retouched  in  the  back-ground; 
but  is,  exclusive  of  this  circumstancei 
pure  firom  the  pencil  of  Correggio  — 
two  Heads)  by  Denner— and  some 
excellent  Flower-pieces,  by  Van  Huy- 
sum.  The  Rooms  above-stain  like* 
wise  contain  lectures  highly  deserviag 
of  notice^  from  being  the  Works  of 
the  very  earUest  masters  of  the  Fkntidi 
and  German  Schools.  They  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  possess  con* 
siderable  merit,  and  form  a  most  in- 
teresting history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Art.  One  of  these  Pictures  (an  oil 
painting)  is  reputed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted during  tiw  year  1292.  Several 
of  the  Pictures  in  the  Behr^ddre  Col- 
lection belonged  to  Charles  I,  {f£  Engu 
land.  This  Gallery  is  open  to  the 
Public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
open  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  from 
the  last  of  September  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  April :  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  fttnn  nine  in  the  morning  tiU 
twelve ;  and  again  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  six,  Festivals  and  rainy 
Days  excepted." — The  Lichtenstein 
GaUery,  situated  M  the  Lichtenstein 
Garden,  Faubourg  Bossau,  contains 
upward  of  seven  hundred  Pictures, 
some  of  them  very  fine  ones :  but  in 
order  to  see  this  Collection  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask  pennissiDB  of  the  In- 
spector.''—  The  Pictures  of  Prmee 
Etterhaxy  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  from,  nine  to  twdve  in 
the  morning,  and  fi-om  three  to  six  in 
the  afternoon.  —  The  GaUery  of  the 
Comte  de  Fries  contains  a  particulariy 
fine  Claude.  -^  The  Great  Jrsenaly  m 
the  Rewng^asey  merits  notice*^- as  does 
the  Hdtel  des  Inoalides,  which  is  oma* 
mented  with  two  large  pictures  by 
Kraffl,  one  representing  the  Battie  oif 
Leipsic,  the  other  the  Battle  oi  As- 
pem.^-  The  University  at  Vienna  was 

tode  above-stairs  1  and  two  pauls  are  enough 
for  the  Porter  tmow. 
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founded  A.  t>.  1!2S7,  by  the  Emperor 
Frvtlvric  1 1 ;  but  the  Empreas  Marim 
Thorrsa  built  the  present  edifice,  which 
wan  ojiened  in  1756.  A  public  Li- 
brary, containing  about  ninety  thou- 
Kand  volumes,  a  collection  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden,  be- 
long to  this  Univcmity :  and  the  pre- 
sent Sovereign,  Francis  1 1,  has  esta- 
blished at  the  upper  Belv^dre  another 
Botanic  Garden,  in  which  may  be  found 
nearly  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Ger- 
many. The  Public  Charities  at  Vi- 
enna are  numerous ;  and  the  General 
Hospital,  which  contains  two  thousand 
beds,  rHu/ntal  det  Fr^s  de  Charity 
and  CH&intal  des  ReUgieuses  Elisabith- 
inest  are  remarkably  well  conducted. 
This  city  contains  two  Theatres ;  that 
called  Burg  Theater,  and  that  called 
Kaemthnerthor  Theater,  There  are 
others  in  the  Fauibourgs ;  and  one  of 
them,  which  stands  on  ihe  Wien^  is 
capacious  and  handsome. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  where  Operas 
are  performed,  is  not  striking,  either 
with  respect  to  architecture,  or  stage- 
decorations  :  but  its  instrumental  and 
vocal  Performers  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  called  the  best  in  Europe.^ 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  Fauxbourgs  are ;  the  Church 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  splendid  Edi- 
fice, on  the  Wieden  —  The  Imperial 
Porcdain-manttfacturein  the  Faubourg 
Bossau  —  Tfie  Summer  Palaces  nf 
Princes  Schwarzenberg  and  Lichtenr- 
stein,  where  the  Gardens  are  open  to 
the  Public  —  The  Prater,  a  magnifi- 
cent  Promenade,  situated  on  the  large 
Island  of  the  Danube,  and  frequented 
■daily  by  the  rich  and  great,  either  on 
horseback,  or  in  carriages.  On  Sun- 
days, and  odier  festivals,  the  shop, 
keepers  and  mechanics  likewise  resort 
in  flocks  to  the  Prater,  to  amuse  them', 
selves  and  their  children  with  ninepins, 
conjurers,  see-saws,  and  roundabouts; 
and  likewise  to  dine  under  the  trees, 
fft  in  little  pavilions  erected  near  small 
and  pretty  wooden  buildings,  occupied 

(to)  It  is  difficult,  at  thb  Theatre,  for  a  Fo. 
reigner  to  obtain  a  Box :  but  Ladies  may, 


by  rcttaurateun  and  musicians.^- jPfte 
Veik$gaHen,  near  the  Burgtbor.     This 
is  a  favourite  Promenade  at  Vienna ; 
and  comprises  a  aemicircular  building 
where  coffee  and  other  refreshments 
may  be  procured ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Grarden  is  an  Edifice  copied  from 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and 
embellished  with  a  group,  by  Canova, 
ot  Theseus    slaying    the   Minotaur. 
Under  thb  Edifice  are  the  Catacombs* 
^-  The  jiugaHen,  situated  on  the  lam 
Island  of  t&  Danube,  and  oomnmm- 
cating,  by  two  AUejrs,  with  the  Fkater. 
The  Augarteo  contains  two  large  Eat- 
ing-rooms, where  parties  are  8un>lied 
with  dinner  by  a  good  TraUeur  /  eveiy 
party  having  its  separate  table.     Pri- 
vate rooms  may  likevrise  be  obtained ; 
and  parties  sometimes  dhie  undor  the 
shade  of  fine  horse-chestnut  trees  in 
this  Garden.    A  band  of  music,  whidi 
plays  during  dinner,  receives,  from 
each  party,  a  paul  or  two.     Dinner  is 
served,  at  various  prices,  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  last  of  September.   Here 
are  a  Billiard-room,  a  l>ancing.ro(Mn, 
and  a  CoflTee-room ;  and  the  Waiters 
speak  French  and  Italian.     On  the 
first  of  May  the  Garden  is  crowded  to 
excess.  —  The  Brigitten  Au,  a   Pad- 
dock, containing  a  Church  and  two 
Public-houses,  lias  its  diare  of  dinner- 
company  in  fine  weather.     The  first 
Sunday    and   Monday,    after     Saint 
Bridget's  day,  a  F^te  is  celebrated  on 
this  spot :  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  come  to  dance  and  amuse  them- 
selves usually  amounts  to  near  thirQr 
thousand.     At  Schcenbrunn  (annexed 
to  the  Imperial  Residence),  is  another 
Public    Garden,    where    dinners    are 
served  in  the  same  manner,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  months,  as  at  the  Au- 
garten.      The  Imjjericd  Residence  at 
Schcenbrunn  is  superbly  furnished  with 
Tapestry,  Porcelain,  Mirrors,  Lustres 
of  Bohemian    Crystal,    Ornamented 
Clocks,  and  Paintings.     The  Ceiling 
of  the  Great  Saloon  is  by  Guglielmi ; 
and   that  of  the   Chapel,  by  Daniel 

without  any  impropriety,  sit  in  the  Parterre, 
sending  beforehand  for  scats. 
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Gran.  The  Altar-piece  in  this  Cha- 
pel is  by  Troger ;  and  the  Statues  are 
by  Roehl. 

Vienna  is  celebrated  for  Fireworks, 
displayed  in  the  Prater  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  Each  exhibition  lasts 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes ;  and  re- 
presents temples,  grottoes,  fountains, 
parterres  of  flowers,  fortresses,  &c. 

The  national  dish  in  Germany  con- 
sists of  small  chickens  fried  very  dry ; 
being  6rst  cut  into  pieces,  as  for  a  fri- 
cassee: and  this  dish  is  particularly 
well  served  by  TraiteurS' 

The  best  Austrian  Wines  grow  near 
Vienna ;  and  are  those  of  Weidling, 
Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  Pisamberg,  and 
Brunn.  They  are  excellent  in  point 
of  flavour;  but  not  salutary,  till  they 
become  old.  Delicious  Hungarian 
wines  may  likewise  be  procured  at 
Vienna.  '  The  necessaries  of  life, 
lodgings  and  fire-wood  excepted,  are 
cheap  in  this  City  ;  and  the  number  of 
FoUures  de  Remise^  Fiacres^  and  Sedan- 
chairs,  affords  great  accommodation 
to  Travellers. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hither 
is  computed  to  be  about  nine  hundred 
Tuscan  miles:  and  the  expense  of 
barriers  and  turnpikes,  for  one  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  is  from  five  to  six 
Tuscan  sequins. 

Better  carriages  are  built  at  Vienna 
than  in  any  other  City  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  that  sort  known  by  the  name 
of  B/Uarde,  is  safe  and  convenient  for 
travelling. 

Baden,  two  Posts  from  Vienna,  is 
situated  near  a  branch  of  tlic  Kahlen- 
berg :  its  Hot  Baths  were  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  called  them 
jiqtuB  CetusB,  or  the  Baths  of  Mons  Ce' 
tius,  now  the  Kahlenberg.  Baden  is 
a  small  Town,  with  extensive  Sub- 
urbs: its  Valley  of  S.  Helena  is 
lovely  ;  and,  considering  its  vicinity  to 
the  Styrian  Alps,  the  climate  is  not 
rigorous.  Here  are  several  Lodgiug- 
ing-houses ;    each   of  which   has  its 

(x)  Those  of  Eriau,  Rust,  Neustadt,  Szex- 
ard,  St  George,  and.Menisch,  are  some  of 
thetiest 


Traiteur :  here  likewise  are  two  pub* 
lie  Itestauratettrs ;  the  one  at  The 
H6td  de  la  Couronne,  the  other  at  The 
Casino*  These  public  Bestaurateurs 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  out  din* 
ners,  which,  at  their  own  houses,  are 
served  from  an  6cu  to  five  florins  per 
head.  Superadded  to  the  already  named 
Inns,  are.  The  Cerfd^Or,  VAxgUnoir, 
Le  Cy^ne  d*Or,  &c.  The  price  for 
each  Bath  is  from  one  florin  to  four 
groschen. 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  en  voUurier: 
but  it  is  more  expedient,  between  Vi> 
enna  and  Dresden,  to  travel  posit 
because  the  roads,  of  late,  have  been 
considerably  improved;  and  the  regu- 
lations, with  respect  to  travelling  post, 
are  now  excellent.  Moreover,  the 
Post-roasters  and  other  Innkeepers, 
between  Vienna  and  Dresden,  are  un* 
accommodating  to  Voituriers.^^ 

The  first  day's  journey,  envoUurier, 
between  Vienna  and  Dresden,  is  to 
Stockerau ;  through  a  good  but  sandy 
road  ;  which,  beyond  Vienna,  displays 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Danube,  with 
several  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens, 
forming  altogether  a  lovely  scene. 
The  Danube  is  immensely  wide,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  translucent,  as  to 
be  a  great  embellisher  of  every  coun- 
try through  which  it  flows,  liie  road 
to  Stockerau  traverses  a  vast  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  and  interspersed 
with  several  towns. 

The  second  day's  journey  is  to  HoU- 
labrunn ;  a  handsome  Town ;  which 
contains  comfortable  Hotels.  The 
road  hither  has  no  fault  but  that  of 
being,  in  some  places,  sandy ;  the 
country  is  well  cultivated ;  and  resrai. 
bles  the  South  of  France.  Not  far 
from  Hollabrunn  stands  an  Imperial 
Ch&teau.  The  towns  on  this  side  of 
Vienna  are  chiefly  built  with  brick 
and  stone ;  and  the  villages  consist  of 
neatly  thatched  cottages. 

The  third  day's  journey  (not  a  long 

(y)  An  Eilwagen   goes   Arom  Vienna  to 
Prague  in  thirty-six  hours. 
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one)  is  throu^  jetielsdorfj  the  flraf 
Town  of  MoraTia,  to  Znaim;  tmd  the 
road  i'a  good  and  flat,  one  steep  hill 
beyond  Jetxelsdorf  excepted.  Znaim 
stands  in  a  rast  and  richly  cultiTnted 
plain,  abounding  with  corn  and  Tine- 
yards:  it  contains  several  Hotels;  is 
large,  handsome,  and  built  somewhat 
like  an  Italian  city.  Trarellers,  here, 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  except 
bad  water. 

The  fourth  day's  journey  is  to  ScheU 
tetttu;  on  the  way  to  which  Town 
TYaTellers  usually  stop  to  dine  at 
Schinta,  where  the  Inn  cannot  be  com- 
mended. The  road  to  Schinta  is  oc- 
casionally rough ;  and  thence  to  Schel- 
letau  rougher  still ;  it  lies  through 
a  swampy  plain.  Near  Schelletau  are 
fine  woods  of  fir;  and  the  Hotel  in 
this  Town,  The  Pott-Hoiue,  is  toler- 
ably  good. 

Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the 
fifth  day,  through  Iglau  and  Stecken, 
toDeutschbrodt ;  along  drive ;  in  order 
to  avoid  sleeping  at  Stecken,  where 
the  accommodations  are  not  com- 
fortable. 

Ighra,  the  last  City  of  Moravia,  is 
handsomely  buih  in  the  Italian  style ; 
and  the  outsides  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  embellished  with  curious  old  Paint- 
ings. The  square  contains  good  Ho- 
tels. The  Spires  of  the  churches  rn 
this  country,  like  those  of  Carinthia, 
are  chiefly  covered  with  white  metal. 
The  dress  of  the  female  peasants  is 
pretty ;  but  what  looks  strange  to  fo- 
reign eyes,  the  women  wear  short 
petticoats  and  drawers,  while  the  men*s 
coats  reach  to  their  shoes.  For  seems 
much  worn  by  both  sexes.  Travellers 
usually  dine  at  Iglau ;  thence  proceed- 
ing through  a  good  ruad,  and  a  coun- 
try richly  cultivated  with  com  and 
variegated  with  woods,  to  Stecken  and 
Deutscfabrodt ;  beyond  the  former  of 
which  towns  the  road  traverses  a  lofty 
hill.  Stecken  is  the  first  Post-town 
in  Bohemia. 

The  sixth  day's  journey,  similar  to 
the  last  respecting  scenery,  is  to  Czaslau, 


a  handsome  T^iwiiy  with  a  laijgo  a^pisR^ 
and  obelisk,  in  its  centre ;  the  faouies 
are  chiefly  white,  and  tiled  at  the  top; 
the  ornaments  of  the  belfHes  here,  and 
in  Moravia,  consiit  of  Are  or  six  spirei 
and  a  cupola,  all  covered  with  while 
metal.  The  Piod-House  at  Caslau  is 
a  tolerably  good  Hotel :  and  here,  the 
Author  of  Sua  Work  left,  by  acddeiit^ 
a  valuable  brace  of  pistols ;  vrfaicfa  were 
immediately  sent  after  her. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to 
BShmitehbrods  through  a  vast  plain  of 
com, interspersed  vrith  towns;  among 
which  is  Planian,  where  Trarellers 
usually  dine;  and  vrbere  the  Post* 
house  is  a  good  Hotel. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to 
Prague;  through  a  good  road,  which 
traverses  an  immense  plain,  vrell  cul- 
tivated, and  enriched  with  towns  and 
villages.  There  is  a  gradual  descent, 
for  several  miles,  into  Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  (Sties 
in  Europe,  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  famous  for  its  Bridge:  its  siae, 
likewise,  is  considerable,  and  its  forti- 
fications are  strong.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
capaciousness  of  the  Town,  as  they  do 
not,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions, amount  to  ninety  thousand.  The 
University  of  Pragite  has  long  been 
celebrated.  The  Cathedral,  a  finely 
situated  German  Gothic  Structure, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  merit 
notice.  The  beautiful  Bridge  of  Prague 
is  thrown  over  the  Moldau,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels :  The  Rathe 
Haus  (good  and  cheap),  and  The 
Schwartze  Ross,  are  those  most  fre- 
quented. 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia,  and 
part  of  Moravia,  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonic. 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a 
good  Road,  twenty  posts  and  a  half 
in  distance,  has  been  lately  made, 
through  Strzedeluk,  Schlan,  TeinUx, 
LauHf  MerschotvUz,  Toi}lUs:,  Omhensa, 
Peterswald,  and  Zdast;  andatToplits 


(«)  See  "  Appendix,  Italy." 
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there  is  an  eicellent  Hotel,  The  Geld' 
ner  Schiffe,  kept,  not  long  ago,  by  a 
person  called  Mademoiselle  Fani :  but 
between  Toplitz  and  Dresden  the  road 
passes  over  a  tremendous  hill,  the  Don- 
nersberg;  at  the  base  of  which  lies 
Culm,  famous  for  the  battle  fought 
there,  when  Van  Daume  was  taken. 
The  Prussians  have  erected  a  Monu- 
ment to  record  this  Battle.  Between 
Toplitz  and  IXvsden  the  views  are 
lovely.  Peterswald  is  the  last  Town 
in  the  Imperial  dominions;  and  the 
country  from  Prague  thither  abounds 
with  com,  hops,  and  game.  Beyond 
Peterswald  the  road  passes  through 
luxiuiant  fields  of  com  to  Dresden ; 
and  descends  ^with  one  exception) 
almost  the  whole  way.  On  entering 
Saxony,  Travellers  find  tolerable  Inns, 
neat  villages,  clean,  and  apparently 
well-fed  peasantry,  no  beggars;  in 
short,  the  approach  to  the  Metropolis 
announces  the  wealth  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  costume  of  the  Saxon  peasants 
resembles  that  worn  in  England  some 
centuries  ago ;  and  when  spoken  to  in 
English,  they  frequently  understand 
it.  Private  carriages  are  not  often 
stopped  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  trunks,  &c.  ex- 
amined :  but  Travellers  are  followed 
to  their  Hotel  by  a  Custom-house 
Officer,  who,  on  being  presented  with 
a  couple  of  florins,  immediately  retires. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Dres- 
den is  computed  to  be  about  three 
hundred  English  miles ;  and  the  ex- 
pense  of  ferries  and  barriers,  for  one 
carriage,  is  about  three  Tuscan  se- 
quins. 

The  population  of  the  latter  Town 
(the  Capital  of  Saxony)  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  not  to  exceed 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  but,  judg- 
ing from  its  size,  it  must  contain  a 
much  more  numerouspopulation.  The 
architecture  of  Dresden  is  light  and 
elegant ;  the  streets  are  straight,  wide, 
and  clean ;  the  squares  spacious ;  the 
palaces,  churches,    and  other  public 


edifices,  handsome;  and  the  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Elbe,  which  divides 
the  old  from  the  new  buildings,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  "niis  Me- 
tropolis is  partitioned  into  three  parts, 
the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and 
Frederickstadt;  and  was  once  strongly 
defended  by  fortifications,  now  de- 
stroyed. Here  are  several  good  Ho- 
tels, the  best  of  which  is  The  H&tel  de 
P(Uogne  *  ;  and  private  Lodgings  may 
be  procured  without  difficulty.  The 
environs  of  Dresden  are  rich,  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  Elbe,  though  not 
clear,  is  broad  and  magnificent.  Lu- 
theranism  is  the  established  religion  of 
the  country ;  but  the  Calvinists  have 
public  meeting-houses;  and  the  So- 
vereign, being  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
one  public  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are, 
generally  speaking,  well  disposed, 
pleasing  in  their  manners,  and  very 
civil  to  Foreigners;  who  live  here 
with  comfort,  at  a  moderate  expense: 
and  Painters  may  study  with  great 
advantage  at  Dresden;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  splendid  pictures  which 
are  submitted  to  public  view,  but  like- 
wise because  there  reigns  throughout 
this  Town,  a  tranquillity  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  Studious. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  a  Tra- 
veller's notice  are —  The  Royal  Roman 
Catholic  Churchy  celebrated  for  uncom- 
monly fine  Sacred  Music;  an  excellent 
Organ,  by  Silbermann ;  and  a  fine 
Picture  of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs — 
(the  Belfry  of  this  church  is  above  three 
hundred  feet  in  height) — The  Picture 
Gallery —  The  Treasury,  or  Jewel  Office 
— TheCoUection  of  ancient  Dresden  Por- 
celain — The  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  and 
The  Royal  Libraries*  The  Cabinet  <^ 
Natural  History,  and  The  antique  Ar- 
moury, should  likewise  be  visited,  if 
'IVavellers  have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Picture  Gallery,  the  Treasury,  the 
Gallery  of  Antiquities,  and  the  Royal 
Libraries,  it  is  requisite  for  Travellers 


(a)  Among  other  Inni  are,  7^  Hdtel  de  Saxes  The  Hdtel  de  Berlin;  and  The 
let  Hufsies. 
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to  wnd,  over  night,  their  nune,  ooun* 
try,  ami  qiialhy  to  tlie  reipectiTe  Di- 
rectors ;  u>grther  wiih  the  number  of 
penoiK  in  thfir  party,  and  the  hour  at 
which  they  mean  to  come.  The  l^c> 
ture  Galler}',  Trvaiury,  Ac.  are  open 
ftom  ninf'till  half-pant  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  fVom  half-past  ten  till 
twelve ;  from  two  till  half-past  three 
in  the  aftvrnoon,  and  fhxn  half- past 
three  till  fiw.  Fees  hare  not  lately 
been  ex|iected  by  the  Director  of  the 
Picture  Gallery;  but  a  subordinate 
person  appointed  to  attend  there,  is 
thankful  for  a  small  gratuity.  The 
Master  of  the  Jewel-Office,  or  his 
deputy,  expects  a  small  present;  as 
likewise  does  the  Custode  who  shows 
the  Collection  of  Dresden  Porcebiin.b 

Picture  Gallery.  This  immense  col- 
lection, the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
contains  Ck^-d'teuvret,  well  preserved, 
of  the  best  masters;  so  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly  possible  for  any  person  to  study  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  without  becoming  a 
real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School^ 
Adonis  and  Venus  —  a  Satyr  and  a 
Faun — Neptune  calming  a  Tempest — 
Meleager  presenting  the  Boar*s  head 
to  Atalanta  —  and  S.  Jerome  medi- 
Uting;  all  first-rate  productions,  by 
Rubens.  Several  works  by  Nets- 
cher  (particularly  a  Man  seated,  and 
writing),  which  show  precisely  how 
small  pictures  ought  to  be  painted. 
Admirable  works  by  Teniers,  Ostade, 
Ruy^aal,  Wouvermans,  Brughel, 
Berghcm,  and  Paul  Potter.  The 
Annunciation  —  and  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  both  by  Vander  Werf ! !  — ■  and 
the  Madonna  with  the  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  a  sick  Boy,  and  a  Burgomaster 
and  his  Wife,  by  Holbein !  ! 

T^e  Italian  School  contains,  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  by 
Correggio,  in  his  first  manner — the 
Madonna  enthroned  with  the  Saviour, 
S.  George,  &c.  by  the  same  great 
master !  ! !  —  his   Magdalene,  a  small 

(6)  As  the  expectations,  concerning  gratui. 
ties,  of  the  Attendanti  at  the  Picture  Gallery, 
Treiwury,  &c  vary  fh>m  year  to  year,  Tra. 


racumbent  figure.  Mid  lo  be  the  most 
Ainltlesa  picture  ever  painted ! ! !  —  and 
the  Nativity,  called,  «  Conreggio's 
Night,*'  and  by  many  persons  consi- 
dered  as  the  ckef-tTeeumre  of  colouring, 
though  now  injured  by  having  been 
washed  ! ! !  — the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, &c,  called,  *<  Correggfo's  S.  Se- 
basUan** ! ! !  —  and  a  Portrait,  by  Cor- 
reggio, of  his  Physician  j  —  The  Tri- 
bute Money,  by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest 
pictures  1! — and  the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  Pope  Seztus  V,  Cherubini, 
&c  Tliis  exquisite  work,  called  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto^  waa  executed 
in  the  year  1520,  by  Raphael;  and 
originally  intended  fior  the  Benedictioe 
Convent  at  Piacensa ! ! ! 

Other  celebrated  Paintings  in  the 
FlemiA  School  are,  Noah  sacrificing 
after    having  left  the    Ark,   by   N. 
Poussin  —  Luther  and  hia  Wife,  by 
J.  Holbein  —  a  Child  borne  away  by 
an  Eagle !    This  picture,  the  work  of 
Rembrandt,  seems  improperly  called 
the  rape  of  Ganymedes — a  Portrait  of 
Rembrandt,  by  himself;  and  another 
of  his  Mother,  weighing  gold,  likewise 
by  Rembrandt — Portrait  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  by  himself —  Peasants  dandng, 
by  Teniers— Portrait  of  Henry  VIII, 
of  England,  by  J.  Holbein  —  a  Giri 
with  a  lighted  candle  gathering  grapes, 
by  Gerard  Dow  .'—a  Head  of  N. 
Poussin,  by  himself — Moses  found  in 
the  Nile,  by  Poussin  —  Rembrandt's 
Daughter,  by  Rembrandt — a  small 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Albert  Durer 

—  Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  A.  Minjon 

—  a  Landscape,  by  Berghem,  and  a 
Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Ruysdaal 
—-our  Saviour  raising  the  Dead,  with 
other  small  but  highly  finished  Pic- 
tures, by  Dietritch  —  a  Landscape, 
with  Lions,  by  Rubens !  —  a  Land- 
scape, with  a  forest  and  a  hunted  Stag, 
by  Ruysdaal  and  Vander  Velde!  — 
Manoah  and  his  Wife  sacrificing,  and 
the  Angel  ascending  to  Heaven,  by 
Rembrandt  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt, 

vellcrs  would  do  well  to  make  enquiries  with 
respect  to  what  fees  they  ought  to  give. 
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by  Ferdinand  Bol !  —  the  Feast  of 
Ahasuerusy  by  Rembrandt  —  a  Girl 
standing  at  an  open  window  and 
reading  a  letter.  School  of  Rembrandt 

—  Narcissus  and  Nymphs,  ,by  N. 
Poussin — the  Martyrdom  of  S.  £nis- 
mus,  by  ditto  —  a  Landscape  with 
Cattle,  by  Vander  Velde  —  a  Cock 
and  Hen  endeavouring  to  oppose  an 
Eagle  who  h^  seised  one  of  their 
chickens,  by  Hondekoeter ! — a  Ijand- 
scape  with  a  Shepherd  playing  on  his 
pipe,  by  Claude  —  a  Landscape,  by 
Berghem — a  Battle,  by  Wouvermans! 

—  the  Madonna  and  our  Sayiour,  by 
Vandyck!— several  exquisitely  iinidlied 
Heads,  by  Denner  and  Seybold— *a 
Philosopher  reading,  by  Konink!  — 
a  Banker  convernng  with  a  Peasant 
who  has  brought  him  money,  by 
Quintin  Matsys!  —  a  Forest,  Dogs, 
and  Falcons,  by  Vander  Velde  and 
Paul  Potter ! — Joseph  presenting  his 
Father  to  Pharaoh,  by  Ferdinand  Bol 
— a  head  of  Seybold,  by  himself -» 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S. 
Anne,  by  J.  Van  Eyk,  the  reputed 
inventor  of  oil-colours  —  S.  Jerome 
penitent,  by  Vandyck  —  a  Tooth*- 
Drawer,  by  G.  Honthorst—*  Venus 
seated,  and  Cupid  playing  with  a 
Dove,  by  Vander  Werf !  — a  Banker 
weighing  gold,  and  a  Woman  looking 
at  him,  by  Quintin  Matsys  !  —  Syrinx 
and  Pan,  by  N.  Poussin — Noah  sa- 
crificing after  the  Deluge,  and  a 
Bacchanalian  Scene,  both  by  Poussin 

—  a  Stable,  by  Wouvermans — and 
the  Idolatry  of  Solomon,  by  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  paintings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  Sdiool,  are  S.  Ce- 
cilia, &c.  by  Giullo  Romano — a  re- 
cumbent Magdalene,  by  P.  Battoni  — 
Parnassus, by  Tintoretto  —  a  Concert, 
by  the  same  master — the  Resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Paolo  Veronese  — 
a  Woman  carried  off  by  a  Man,  at 
whose  feet  lies  another  Man  wounded, 
by  J.  C.  Procaccini  —  the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Trevisani  —  Head  of  a 
Man  with  a  cap  on,  by  Titian !  —  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by 
Albano !  »*  Mars  seated,  by  Ben venuto 
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Garofolo  —  Samson    combating  the 
Philistines,  by  Giulio  Romano — He- 
rodias  with  the  Head  of  S.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  — *  the  Genius  of 
Glory,    by   Annibale   Caracci  — the 
Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Lodovico  Ca- 
racd — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  —  the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Tintoretto  — • 
the  same  subject,  by  Bartolommeo  Bis- 
caino !  —  a  recumbent  Venus,  by  Ti^ 
tian,  and  another  by  Guido  —  Peace, 
by  .Dosso  Dossi  —  Justice,  by  ditto  — 
the  Suviour  in  the  Stable,  with  Angels 
adoring  him,  by  Albano!  — the  Sa- 
viour crowned  with  thorns  and  sup- 
ported by  an  Angel,    by   Annibfde 
Caracci !  — a  Bacchanalian  Feast,  by 
Garofolo  —  a    young    Bacchus,     b^ 
Guido — ^^the  Assumption,  by  Anni- 
bale Caracci  ^-S.  George    and    the 
Dragon,  attributed  to  Raphael  —  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Guido  —  Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Guercino—  the  Angel 
and  Tobias,  by  Titian  —  Titian*s  Mis- 
tress, by  himself — the  Head  of  our 
Saviour,    by  Annibale  Carracci  —  a 
Candle-light  piece,    by   Rubens !  — 
a  Holy  Family,  called,  the  Madonna 
with  the  Basin,  by  Giulio  Romano  — 
Loves  dancing,  and  Venus  above,  in 
the  clouds,  by  Albano  —  two  Pictures 
of  Galatea,  by  ditto — the  Fall  of  the 
Angels,  by  Tintoretto  —  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, by  Paolo  Veronese  —  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Schidone  —  tlie 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Parr,  when  above 
an  hundred  years  old,  by  Vandyck  — . 
and  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour  in 
glory,  by  Ramenghi,  called   Bagna- 
cavallo. 

Cabinet  of  Dravfings  in  Pastel  — 
Portrait  of  Raphael  Mengs,  by  him- 
self—  of  hb  Father,  by  the  same  — 
and  of  Cupid,  by  the  same !  —  several 
other  beautiful  Drawings,  and  some 
small  Paintings  in  enamel.  This  Gal- 
lery  is  warm* 

Treasury,  or  Jewel- Qffice*  The  most 
striking  things  here  are — Second  Room 
—  a  Ship  of  ivory,  and  a  Vase  of  the 
same,  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing 
a  Battle.    TAird  rooni  —  a  Chimney- 
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piece  omunentcd  with  •pccimeiM  of 
all  tlie  most  ▼aluabl*  productiom  of 
SAiony,  nameW,  porcelain,  diamonds, 
and  other  predout  itonei,  pearls,  ftc 
Fourth  room  — superb  pieces  of  Plate, 
&c.  >1[^nMwi— (fitted  up  with  pecu- 
liar elegance)  fine  Camei — a  Basso 
Kilievo  on  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus— an- 
otlier  large  Basso  Riliero  representins  a 
Youth  traTelling  into  foreign  countries 
upon  an  Unbridled  Horse;  but, baring 
Virtue  for  his  guide.  Vice  flies  before 
him.  Suth  room^-^ree  pieces  of  En- 
amel, by  Mengs —antique  Enamel  — 
Pterls  representing  men  and  women 
about  one  finger  high,  among  which  a 
FbCtcr  is  much  admired.  Seventh  room 
—a  Pyramid  of  precious  stones,  antique 
Camei,  ftc,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Head  of  Augustus  II ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyramid  are  small  enamelled 
Figures,  in  the  respective  dresses  of  the 
several  Europotn  nations.  This  py- 
ramid is  sud  to  have  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Eighth  room — an 
Onyx,  esteemed  the  largest  in  the 
known  world — ^theGreatMogul  seated 
on  his  Throne,  and  celebrating  his 
Birth-day,  a  superb  toy — an  Egyptian 
Temple,  likewise  a  superb  toy  —  the 
Jewels  of  the  Crown ;  being  a  daszling 
collection  of  fine  brilliants — a  large 
and  beautiful  green  Diamond,  said  to 
be  unique,  with  several  large  red,  and 
yellow  Diamonds.  The  rooms  are 
paved  with  marble,  and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Sculpture.  The 
most  striking  things  here  are — a 
young  Bacchus  eating  grapes — Mele- 
ager — one  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe,  dead 
—  an  Etruscan  Statue  of  Minerva, 
the  drapery  of  which  is  curious  —  a 
Basso  Rilievo  of  Artemisia,  in  jasper, 
attributed  to  Lysippus  —  Statues  of 
two  female  Fauns  —  iE^sculapius  and 
Venus,  the  head  of  the  first  particu- 
larly fine  —  Statues  of  Vestals,  found 
in  Herculaneum  by  the  Prince  d*£l- 
beuf,  and  by  far  the  finest  things  in 
this  collection ;  the  drapery  being 
wonderfully  executed  !  ! !  —  a  Frag- 
ment of  a  Gladiator  or  Wrestler, 
going  to  anoint  himself,  attributed  (o 


Phidias! — an  Etruscan  Altar — a 
Grecian  Aluu^,  with  Niches  in  it  — 
a  Saroophegua,  displaying  a  Dog. 
Here  are  ^er  valuable  species  of 
sculpture ;  but,  aa  moat  of  them  have 
been  mutilated  and  ill  restored,  artists 
only  can  appreciate  their  merits.  This 
CaHntt  is  coUL 

Under  the  apartments  which  con- 
tain the  above-named  antiquities  is 
a  Collection  of  Dresden  Porcelain, 
from  its  commencement,  by  J.  F. 
Bottcher,  in  1701,  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. The  inventor  of  this  Porcelain 
was  an  apothecary's  man  at  Berlin; 
and  finding  himself  suspected  of 
being  able  to  make  gold,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Dresden; 
where,  being  ordered  to  prepare  a 
powder  for  the  transmutation  of  roe- 
taLs,  be  happened,  in  the  course  of  bis 
studies  on  this  occasion,  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  rooms  in  which  this  Porcelatn  is 
kejtt  are  damp  and  cold, 

Dresden  contains  two  Theatres ;  in 
one  of  which  German  plays  and 
Italian  operas  are  represented  alter- 
nately, l^  an  excellent  set  of  actors, 
and  some  very  tolerable  singers.  A 
good  Reading  Room,  furnished  with 
English  newspapers  and  reviews,  may 
likewise  be  usually  found  in  this 
City. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Ber- 
lin is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Englisli  miles:  but,  the  road  being 
sandy,  Travellers  who  feel  no  parti- 
cular wish  to  see  Berlin,  usually  go 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg :  a 
voyage  accomplished  in  five  or  six 
days,  provided  the  wind  be  fair ;  and 
in  seven  or  eight,  if  it  be  contrary ; 
even  though  passengers  stipulate  to 
cast  anchor  for  a  few  hours  every 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise 
made  by  the  watermen,  during  their 
progress.  The  Elbe  is  a  remark- 
ably  safe  River  between  Dresden  and 
Hamburg ;  though,  in  some  parts, 
60  shallow  that  large  boats  are  apt  to 
touch  ground  :  but  this  does  no  liarrr, 
as  the  bottom  is  a  soft  sand.     For  the 
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hire  of  an  excellent  Boat  with  three 
cabins,  four  beds  (each  having  two 
mattresses),  curtains  to  all  the  cabin- 
windows,  a  place  behind,  for  men- 
servants,  and  a  place  before,  for  bag- 
gage, the  sum  demanded  is  about 
two  hundred  dollars  of  Saxony  * ;  the 
Master  of  the  Boat  finding  beds,  fuel, 
cooking-utensils,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
glasses,  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
dishes,  and  likewise  paying  all  the 
Port  Duties  to  the  Princes  whose 
territories  are  passed  during  the  voy- 
age, and  maintaining  himself  and  four 
watermen.  A  Boat  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  a  small  family  may 
be  hired  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  of  Saxony.  Travellers 
usually  take  bottled  beer,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  from  Dresden ;  and  pro- 
vide themselves  with  bread,  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and 
wine,  at  the  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  These  banks  are  finely 
wooded;  and  the  most  remarkable 
Towns  within  view  of  the  River  are, 
Meissen,  where  the  Dresden  Porcelain 
is  made ;  and  where  the  Cathedral 
merits  notice;  Torgau,  where  there 
is  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Elbe; 
(the  country  from  Dresden  hither 
abounds  with  vineyards**;)  Witten- 
berg, a  handsome  Town,  which  con- 
tains a  University,  and  is  famous  for 
having  been  the  abode  of  Luther, 
whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Castle '  :  here,  like- 
wise, is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Elbe;  and  here  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  beer,  and  wine,  may  be  pur- 
chased better  and  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  place  between  Dresden  and 
Hamburg ;  Coswick,  rather  a  large 
Town,  not  far  from  which  are  the 
celebrated  Gardens  of  VerUizen  i  and 
by  landing  at  a  place  where  the  boat- 
men pay  a  tax,  and  walking  to  another 
place,  where  they  likewise  pay  a  tax, 
Travellers  may  see  these  Gardens  with- 

(c)  The  Author  of  this  Work  paid  two 
hundred  and  fifty-flve  dollan,  an  extravagant 
price 

(<f)  Of  an  the  excellent  wines  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood,  that  of  Torgau  is  deemed  the  beat 


out  delaying  their  voyage  ;^JIi(^gde6ttfS^p 
a  large  and  strongly  fortified  Ci^,  be- 
longing to  Prussia ;  where,  however, 
strangers  cannot  land  without  having 
their  passports  examined ;  and  where 
the  Masters  of  boats  going  down  the 
Elbe  are  frequently  detained  a  consi- 
derable time,  in  order  to  pay  the  Port 
Duties.  Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  villages ;  among  which  ia 
Launburg,  larger  than  the  others, 
and  inhabited  by  a  robust  race  of 
people,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
poverty. 

The  Elbe  becomes  immensely  broad 
as  it  approaches  Hamburg, .  which 
City,  supposed  to  contain  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an 
old  English  country  town.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  planted  with 
trees  close  to  the  houses ;  the  Quay 
abounds  with  natives  of  every  nation ; 
the  Port  is  crowded  with  ships; 
and  the  whole  City  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  world's  ex- 
change. Here  are  no  duties  to  pay 
at  the  Custom-house.  The  Inns  .at 
Hamburg  are  much  better  now  than 
they  were  formerly;  the  HStel  de 
totUes  les  Rutsies,  in  1 829,  was  deemed 
the  best. 

Large  numbers  of  Storks  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Town 
of  Hamburg;  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, these  birds  are  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  common  people, 
that  they  would  probably  murder  any 
foreigner  who  attempted  shooting  a 
stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has 
long  been  celebrated;  and  its  saga- 
city in  other  instances  seems  equally 
extraordinary,  judging  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  —  A  wild  stork 
was  brought  by  a  farmer  into  his 
poultry- yard,  to  be  the  companion  of 
a  tame  one  he  had  long  kept  there ; 
but  the  tame  stork,  disliking  the  idea 

(e)  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philo. 
sophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  in  the  Uni. 
versity  founded  by  Frederick  iScctor  of  Sax, 
ony,  at  Wittenberg. 
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of  a  riTil,  fell  upon  the  itninger,  and 
beat  him  fo  unmercifullj  that  he  was 
compelled  to  take  wing,  mM  with 
some  difficulty  got  awaj.  About 
four  montln  afterwards,  however,  he 
returni-d  to  the  poultry-yard,  reco- 
vered of  his  wotmds,  and  attended  by 
three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner 
aliglited  than  they  fell  upon  the  tame 
stork  and  killed  him. 

A  Steam- Packet  goes  firom  London 
to  Hamburg,  and  vice  vend,  during 
the  latter  part  of  Spring,  the  whole 
Summer,  and  part  of  Autunin.  The 
prices  paid  by  Passengers  in  this  ves- 
ael  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix, 
page  527. 

Passage-boats  likewise  go  down  the 
Elbe,  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven : 
and  the  hire  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
containing  beds,  and  a  Are-place,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  from 
six  to  eight  persons,  is  about  seventy 
marks;  the  Watermen  finding  their 
own  provisions.  The  time  of  embark- 
ation depends  upon  the  tide ;  and  the 
voyage  usually  occupies  about  eighteen 
hours.' 

Every  Cabin,   or  Whole  Passenger, 
pays  for  going  from    Cuxhaven 
to    Harwich    in    a    Post- Office 
Packet     .,..£550 
Every  Half- Passenger  S     0     0 

Every  four-wheel  carriage  (the  charge 
for  shipping  it  not  inclusive) 

8     0    0 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole  Pas- 
sengers ;  —  Children,  under  six  years, 
as  Half  Passengers ;  —  and  above  that 
age  as  Whole  Passengers. 

Harwich  packets  sail  to  Cuxhaven 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather 
permitting ;  and  return  twice  a  week, 
if  possible. 

Cuxhaven,  though  a  small  town, 
contains  clean  inns. 

Travellers  who  vrish  to  go  from 

ig)  Public  Boats  convey  passengers  and 
lugg^age,  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  weather  permitting. 
The  price  paid  by  a  CsAAtk  Fsassenffer  is  fifteen 
marks— by  a  Steoragc  FMNnger  eleven  marks 


Dresden,  bv  wij  of  Berlhi,  to  Ham-; 
burg,  should  take  the  road  through 
Mehaen,  Klappendorf,  Oachatz,  Toi^ 
gao,PretBcfae,  Wlctenbei^,  Kropatadt, 
'IVeuenbritKn,  Belita,  and  Fdtsdam, 
to  Berlin;  gofaig,  however,  Afom 
Kropstadt  through  Jutterbock  to 
Treuenbrltzen.  "nie  nunober  of  Posts 
ham  Dresden  to  Bcrlhi,  by  this  road, 
is  thirty  and  a  ludf.^  The  Hotel  at 
Meissen  [The  Sun)^  those  aX  Oschatz, 
Torgau,  and  Pretsche;  The  Wan 
Trauhe,  and  The  ffStel  de  Londret, 
at  Wittenberg;  and  The  JEintiedler, 
and  The  Stadi  Rom,  at  Potsdam,  all 
affijrded  tolerable  accommodations  in 
1827 :  and  the  existing  laws  with  re- 
spect to  Innkeepers,  and  Post-horses, 
^roughout  Pnissio,  are  excellent. 
This  road  presents  no  objects  particu- 
larly interesting,  which  hare  not  been 
already  mentioned,  till  it  reaches 
Potsdam;  a  Town  contuning  near 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants:  and  its 
Long  Bridge — Church  dedicated  io  the 
Holy  Ghost  ~  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  ~~ 
Church  frequented  by  the  Court,  and 
Garrison — Roman  Catholic  Church, 
embellished  by  the  PkinUngs  of  Pesne 
— and  the  Niew  Palace,  and  Gardens, 
the  former  of  which  contains  the  Pri- 
vate Library  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
are  usually  visited  by  Travellers. 
Tliis  splendid  Palace  was  built  im- 
mediately after  the  famous  seven  years' 
war. 

Berlin,  the  Metropolis  of  Prussia, 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Cities 
in  Germany,  is  watered  by  the  Sprehe; 
and  supposed  to  contain,  comprising 
its  garrison,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  The 
Ch&teau  Royal  —  Monbyou  —  The 
Royal  Stables  —  The  Arsenal,  consi- 
dered as  the  finest  Building  of  its 
kind  in  Europe:  its  Court  contains 
twenty-one  Masks,  representing  Death; 

and  four  skilliugs— and  by  Servants  four 
marks  and  twelve  skilUngs,  each. 
(A)  See  this  Route   under,  "  Afpendu, 
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and  executed  by  Schluter :  the  Status 
of  Frederick  I,  is  by  Scbluter  and 
Jacobi.  —  The  New  Theatre,  i^eh, 
for  the  classical  beauty  of  its  exterior, 
and  the  convenience  andsplendour of 
its  interior,  and  magnifMnt  Concert 
Room  annexed,  may  vie  with  the  most 
celebrated  Theatres  in  Europe^ —  The 
Royal  Library f  built  after  the  design 
of  Frederick  1 1,—  The  Buildings  of  the 
Royal  Academy  —  The  National  Col- 
lection  of  Pictures  —  The  Churches 
in  the  Place  de  Gens-d*armes  — .  The 
Hotel de  ViUe^The  Governor* s  Palace 

—  The  Hotel  de  Cadets  —  The  Hotel 
des  Invalides —  The  Cathedral —  The 
Church  ofS.  Hedewige —  The  Church 
belonging  to  the  Garrison,  and  contain- 
ing four  Pictures,  by  Rhode,  which 
represent  the  Death  of  four  celebrated 
Prussian  Warriors  —  The  Church  of 
S.  Peter —  The  Church  ofS»  Mary  and 
Us  Gothic  Tower —  The  Church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 
Paintings,  and  Sculpture;  and  like, 
wise  for  the  Monument  of  Puffendorff 

—  The  Churches  of  S»  Sophia  and  S, 
Dorothy ;  the  latter  of  which  contains 
the  Monument  of  Count  de  Mark  — 
The  Parochial  Church —  The  Place  de 
GviUaume,  embellished  with  Statues 
•^The  colossal  Equestrian  Statue  (^  the 
Elector  Frederick- William^  considfered 
as  the  Chef-d*oeuvreoi  Schluter —  The 
Pont  Royal — The  magnificent  Brand- 
enburgh  Gate,  built  after  the  model  of 
the  Propylaeum,  at  Athens — and  the 
Manufacture  of  Porcdain,  which  is 
superb. 

'  Clubs,  called  Les  Resources,  and 
thUfjihrry  at  Stralau,  on  the  twenty, 
fourth  of  August,  serve  to  diversify 
the  amusements  of  this  City,  in  which 
there  are  two  fine  Theatres,  beside 
that  already  mentioned. 

The  principal  Promenades  are, 
under  the  Lime-trees  —  the  Place  de 
Guillaume  —  the  Place  de  Doehnhof 

—  the  Pare — the  Cercle  —  Bellevue 


—  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  School 

—  and   the    Cofifee  and    Lemonade 
Ghirdens. 

Berlin  cannot  boast  of  many  good 
Hotels;  but  that  chiefly  frequented 
by  British  Travellers,  Tkm&tdtRom, 
contains  excellent,  thou|pQ]gh-priced 
apartments  :  other  charges,  however, 
are  moderate;  and  the  Landlord  13 
particularly  anxious  to  oblige.  A 
Tariff*,  exhib;tjng  th<^  i^iices  at  these 
Hotels  (which  pHces  ane  fixed  by 
Government},  is  open  to  the  Inspi^tion 
of  every  Traveller.'  Ready-furnished 
Lodgings  may  be  obtained  at  Berlin ; 
and  are  usually  advertised  in  the 
Newspaper ;  but  for  those  in  the  best 
part  of  the  Town  a  considerable  rent 
is  demanded.  The  wages  of  a  Vcdet- 
de-jdace  are  one  Tlialer  per  day.  The 
charge  for  a  VoUure  de  Remise  is  from 
two  to  three  crowns  per  day,  according 
to  its  goodness,  and  the  price  of 
provender.  The  Fare  in  a  Hackney 
Coach  is  regulated  by  the  length  of 
the  drive. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain 
several  objects  worth  notice;  and 
especially  SansSouci,  and  its  Gardens: 
the  latter  display  a  series  of  Terraces, 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
orange  trees :  the  former  is  celebrated 
for  its  splendid  Picture  Gallery,  su- 
perbly gilt,  embellished  with  marble 
Columns  of  immense  value,  and  en- 
riched by  a  first-rate  collection  of 
Paintings ;  among  which  are :  lo  and 
Jupiter — and  the  progress  of  Love — 
both  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and 
both  by  Correggio ;  but  not  pleasing ; 
because  indelicate  —  Jacob  blessing 
Isaac,  by  Vandyck — an  Ecce  Homo, 
tty  Raphael  —  Moses  (a  Sketch),  by 
Rembrandt — Roman  Filial  Piety,  by 
Guercino  —  the  four  Evangelists,  by 
Vandyck  — >  Venus  attired  by  the 
Graces  — and  the  Judgment  of  Paris ; 
both  by  Rubens  —  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 


(t)  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  Pit  at  this  Theatre  is  sixteen  Gute  Groschen ;  and  these 
seats  are  particularly  eonunodious. 
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ViDd— VtautilMpiog,  by  Tltiaii— 
Ac.  ftc.^ 

The  MarbU  Pahet^  on  the  LtUktf 
•liio  mmu  nodce :  ami  penoot  fond 
of  Water  Pkrtiet,  may  go,  in  boats,  to 

From  Badin  to  Hamburg  the 
distance  is  sixteen  Pbsts  and  three 
quarters'";   and  the  road  good,  two 

(k)  The  PIcturet  of  the  Sans  Soud  OsU 
lery  are  to  be.  if  thej  have  not  already  been, 
removed  to  the  National  Gallery  of  tne  Me. 
tropolia. 

(?)  The  MoDument,  erected  to  the  memory 


OcnnanmilM«iea|iled:  but  this  part, 
which  bdoogs  to  Denmaric,  is,  in. 
w— Miinnrri  of  ne^ect,  f qll  of  hold^ 
and  aunost   impracticable    for   car- 

An  oCMHtt  road  extends  from 
Berlin  to  St.  Fetonburgh;  and  the 
journey  may  be  accomplished  in  twelve 
days. 

of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  is  In  the  Gardn 
at  Cbariottenbiug. 

(m)  See  «*  AiTBNSiz,  Italy,  Rouni  warn 
DaiiDiN  THBouoa  BaauN  to  HAMsuMk" 
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CLIMATES.— PASSPORTS,  &c. 

Climates.  — Invalids  cauttcntd  against  exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun.—.  .. 
Newly  built  Houses,  and  Houses  not  built  on  Arches,  unwholesome.  —  Ground-floors 
healthy  only  in  Summer.  — Best  Venter  Situation  fbr  Invalids.  —  Eli^ble  Situations    - 
during  other  Seastxis  of  the  Year.  —  Naples  and  lisbon  liable  to  destructive  Vicissitudes  ^ 
of  Weather.— Barcdona,  Valenda,  and  Alicant,  recommended  during  Winter.— Pasmorts  ■ 
—Other  Requisites  for  Travellers,  on  leaving  England,  —Means  of  preserving  Health 
during  a  long  Journey.  —  Bargains  with  Inn-keepen,  &c. 
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CLIMATES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

Although  several  of  the  Climates  of 
the  Europeao  Continent  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  Travellers  to  see 
the  most  eligible  combined,  as  follows, 
under  one  head. 

Nice,  in  times  past,  was  recom- 
luended  as  an  excellent  winter  resi- 
dence for  persons  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary diseases :  but  experience  has 
proved  that  the  fervid  warmth  of  the 
sun,  and  the  piercing  vent  de  bise, 
\%'iiich  continually  combat  with  each 
other  at  Nice,  are  destructive  to  per- 
sons who,  owing  to  weak  lungs,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  cannot  supnort 
sudden  and  frequent  vicissitudes  from 
heat  to  cold. 

Massa,  in  point  of  climate,  is  the 
counterpart  of  Nice ;  Genoa,  although 
preferable  both  to  Nice  and  Massa, 
as  a  winter  residence,  is  considerably 
colder,  and  more  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  than  some  of 
the  southern  cities  of  Italy;  but  Pisa, 
as  alreaily  mentioned,  is  one  of  the 
best  winter  climates  of  Europe,  and 
ought,  in  pulmonary  complaints,  to 
be  decidedly  preferred  to  every  other 
city  of  Italy,  from  the  commencement 
of  October  till  the  end  of  April.  The 
marshy  gronnd  and  standing  water 
about  Pisa  formerly  rendered  the  air 
unwholesome:  but  this  evil  is  now 
removed  ;  and  the  consequent  increase 

*  Persons,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
feun  in  warm  climatco,  ought  toline  thecroway. 
of  their  hats  with  writing-paper,  several  tiuM 
doubled  i  and  likewise  to  sponge  themselves 


of  population  has  not  only  banished 
grass  from  the  streets,  bat  dispensed 
cheerfulness  and  health  throughout 
this  el^ant  City.  It  seems  requisite, 
however,  to  give  Invalids^  who  pur- 
pose residing  here,  one  caution,  namely, 
never  to  sit,  stand,  nor  walk  in  toe 
sun,  without  being  defended  bv  a  para- 
sol ;  and  always  to  prefer  walking  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  street.*  Newlj 
built  bouses  should  be  avoided  here, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  Italy  ana 
Magna  Graecia;  as  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  five  vears  before  new  waJu 
become  perfectlv  dry.  Houses,  not  built 
on  arches,  should  likewise  be  avoided  ; 
and  ground-floors,  daring  winter, 
spring,  and  autumn,  are  unwholesome, 
tnougb  healthy  in  summer.  That  side 
of  the  Pisa  Quay,  called  La  parle  di 
mezzo  giornOf  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  best  winter  situation  for  Invalids, 
because  warmer  and  less  damp  than 
any  other;  for,  although  the  Climate 
is  uniformly  soft  (owing  to  mountains 
which  operate  as  a  screen  from  every 
wind,  except  sea-breezes),  it  is  some- 
times complained  of  for  being  moist 
and  wanting  elasticity;  but  this  very 
want  frequently  proves  ,  beneficial  to 
weak  lungs;  and,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, the  lives  of  many  Consump- 
tive Persons  might  be  saved,  were  they 
sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  advised  to 
winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned  against  travel- 
ling much  by  land;  and,  above  all 
things,  interdicted  from  crossing  the 

daily  with  vinegar :  indeed,  this  wash  is  not 
only  a  preservative  against  those  fevers  which 
result  from  hot  weather,  or  MaP  aria,  but 
also  a  most  salutary  application  in  consump. 
tive  cases. 
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Aprnniiir  nnrf  Alpft,  which  TrRvellvn 
often  till,  ill  order  to  hp«'ii(i  the  Humnivr- 
inoiiths  ill  SwitxerlRiiii,  tine  of  the  must 
luietinul   CiiiiiHte.H  of   Kiiropi*.     From 
the  heKiiiiiiiii{  of  May  till  niidtumnier, 
the    h.ith<   of   Pisa   Slid   the  City  of 
Kloreiiee    are    aiiHieieiitly    cool    to    be 
whi»leM)iiie ;  and  duriiiK  the  lieiKht  of 
kiiiiiiiuT,  the  hpacioiiH  A'^illas  situated 
on  the  Hills  beneath  Fiesole,  are  sel- 
dnai  intensely  wariu^  because  frequently 
fanned    by    refreshiiia    breezes    from 
noon    till    sunset.      Hen*,    bowerer, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often   rises 
to  ATic,  and  sometimes  higher.    A  more 
temperate    summer    climate    may   be 
found  at  the   liaths  of  Lucca,  where 
the  thermometer  rarely  rises  abore  7SP. 
The  Town  of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  ao 
cliK.ible  summer  abode,  owinf[  to  the 
]oftineHS  of  its  position,  aod  its  rici- 
iiity  to  the  sea.    Florence,  as  aiready 
mentioned,    is,   durinff  the    height  of 
summer,  oppressively  hot ;  in  autumn 
teniperate;    but  in    winter  foggy  and 
cold.    Siena,  from  being  built  on  an 
eminence,  and  therefore  often  visited 
by    refreshing   breezes,    is   considered 
as  a  salubrious  summer  residence;  bat, 
owing   to    that    reflected    heat    from 
which  no  large  city  can  be  exempt,  it 
is  often    oppressively  hot    during  the 
months  of^Julv  and  Au^st.    Rome, 
from  the  end  of  October  till  the  end  of 
April,  is,  when  the  lungs  are  not  ul- 
cerated,   even   a    better   Climate,   in 
consumptive  cases,  than  Pisa:  and  at 
all    seasons   that   part   of  Rome    not 
affected   by  MaF  aria,  is  particularly 
congenial  to  Old  Persons ;   insomncn 
that  there  are  not,   perhaps,    half  so 
many  instances  of  longevity,  without 
infirmities,  in  anv  other  populous  city 
of  Europe.*  Naples,  from  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  with  which  its  atmosphere 
is  impregnated,  cannot  be  a  good  situ- 
ation in  all   stages  of  a  decline :    at 
Naples,  likewise,  the  wind  is  frequently 
strong  and  piercing;  and  the  continual 
vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold,  which 
are  common  there,  during  winter  and 
spring,  render  the  Climate,  at  those 
seasons,  a  bad  one.  But  the  neighbour- 
i  ng  Piano  di  Sorrento  possesses  a  Climate 
which  is  excellent  during   the  whole 
year;    and    has,    consequently,    been 
mentioned  at  large  in  the  preceaing  ac- 
count of  that  beautiful  District,  where 
the  thermometer  seldom,  if  ever,  rises 
above  77°,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  its  usual  height  is  from 
740  to  76° ;  and  where,  during  winter, 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  however,  iisu- 
n1)y  f^  into  the  country  during  the  month  of 
Octttber;  or  take  very  strung  exercise  to  pre- 
serve rhemsplvos  from  the  biUous  fever  pre- 
valcnt  in  the  city  during  that  period. 


generally  speaking,  it  is  always  above 
temperate  in  the  dav,  and  very  little 
lower  in  the  ni^ht.  But  the  perfectioa 
of  the  Sorrentine  Climate  consists  ia 
the  invariable  coolness  of  the  nights 
during  summer ;  at  which  period,  the 
thermometer.'immediately  after  sunset, 
sinks  gradually  to  64P,  ana  often  to  62°, 
rising  again  with  the  sun  next  day. 
Invalids,  therefore,  who  visit  the  Con- 
tinent merelv  to  try  the  effect  of  Cli- 
mate, should  pitch  their  tent  in  that 
Part  of  the  Town  of  Sorrento^  or  its 
'iano.  which  is  most  contiguous  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  would,  however,  be 
uncandid  not  to  subjoin,  that  the 
Sorrentine  shore,  dunn^  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  is,  like  other 
countries  near  the  sea,  visited  by 
storms;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
violent  to  irijure  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees ;  whico,  loaded  with  golden  fruit 
during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  unite  with  the 
evergreen  olives,  ilexes,  and  pines,  to 
give  this  favoured  spot  the  semblance 
of  perpetual  spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  Siena,  and 
the  Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt 
from  Musauitoes ;  a  serious  torment  at 
Florence,  Naples,  and  in  several  other 
cities  of  the  Continent,  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  dimnte  of  Northern  Italy  is 
cold  during  winter,  and  at  other  sm- 
sons  liable  to  sudden  and  unwholesome 
changes.  Lisbon,  also,  is  subject  to  these 
destructive  vicissitudes  of  weather;  in- 
somuch that  but  few  consumptive 
Invalids  have  recovered  the  blessing  of 
health  from  visiting  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus.  Spain,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
is,  on  some  accounts,  objectionable; 
because  the  water  and  provisions  (fruit 
and  other  vegetables  excepted)  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  good  in  that  coun- 
try; but,  with  respect  to  Climate, 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Alicant  are, 
during  winter,  preferable  ^  even  to 
Pisai" ;  as  likewise  is  Messina,  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  from 
London  through  France  to  Italy,  and 
do  not  regard  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing a  Passport  from  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office,  may,  by  making  , 
this  purchase,  obtain  the  signatures 
of  the  French,  the  Austrian,  and  the 

f  Persons,  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 

in   Portugal,    Spain,   Southern    Italy,    and 

Magna  CrraHsla,  during  winter,  should  en. 

daavour  to  keep  themselves  warm  by  means 

^onal  clothing  rather  than  fircB. 


Ch.  I.J 

Sttrdtnian  AmbssaRdon; 


PASSPORTS. 


reipect  to  Psssoorts,  which  frequently 
Dccun  Bt  P>ti>  :    u  ■  TnTeller,  thas 

EOTided,  it  suthorlMd  to  direct  the 
ilice  Office,  either  at  CB)«i»  or  BoQ- 
lagne.orstiiny  other  French  Port  where 
be  may  lind,  lo  forward  his  Pu)p01t 


iTcE"«t'lhe  P 


I   thtit  Piuiport  sgain,  ond 


It*W.     E 

In  tond 


out  hit  algnstiire,  the  atoreiBid  piBn 
c&nnot  be  Bdopted.  Penom  adopting 
this  plan  have  no  trouble  cespecting 
their  proTiiioaal  Pasiporti  it  Pari), 
except  that  of  ■ettinv  them  properly 
signed  at  tbe  Police  Office  there. 

TisTellen  who  wiib  to  aroid  expeax, 
sbould  apply  for  Paupoitt  to  tbe  Frencb 
AmbauBdor  in  London  CM  whole 
bouse  Ihey  areol>tai[itd  gratiB,  a  triHing 
gratnity  to  thE  Porter  excepted  );  or  to 
tbe  Frencb  Congiil,  who  at  ptrienl, 
1831,  resides  at  No.  17,  Token  House 
Yard,  London.  Paiaportj  for  France 
may  likewise  be  obtained  it  South- 
ampton, Bnd  B(  Brighton.  Paitporls 
forWamburg  are  granted  by  the  Han- 
watic  Consul,  76,  CDrnhill ;  and  Pass- 
pDita  for  Rotterdam  by  tbe  Dutch 
Ambalndor.U,  Portland  Piace:  tbey 


r  Aliei 


Southampton,  or 
Mr.  John  Schmic 
Ball  Court,  Coral 
to  go  through  Beigiam  or  noiiann,  to 

expense,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Belginm,  or  Holland, 
■igped,  b  y  two  reipectlb  I  e  booieliee  pen- 
without  Passports  from  aFVeoch  Minis- 
ter; neither  can  Postmasters  at  Paris, 
nor  within  furty-five  miles  of  that  City, 


PaslportB    are  cal 


.   large   To. 


the  Prif/tcrurt  He  Pi 
to  the  Office  of  the  . 

the'  oB 
Polict.m 

da  iffai 


imhasaador  at 

neit  to  the 
the  TraTeller 
'.  to  the  Aus- 
oDceniore  lo 


«  morning  till 
of  th«BSti(b 
obtained  from 


Pusport,  if  the/  are  going  to  Rom. 
to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  Pope' 


Naples,  it  is  requisite  that  Britiab 
Subjects  should  have  their  Paiinoiti 
countersigned  by  the  British  Consul 
General  at  Rome,  the  Police,  and  the 


Passports  originally  granted  by  tbe 
Freneb  Ambassador  tn  London  mutt 
be  conntrrsigned  by  the  Frencb  Am- 
bassador resftcnt  at  Rome     previous 


irictly  . 


On  returning  from  Naples  through 
Rome  to  England,  British  TraTcllen 
must  h«»e  Pastjorts  from  their  own 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  counlersiened 
by  tbe  Police,  and  6y  tbe  Roman 
Nunzio.  It  i>  likewise  necessary  to 
have  a  Passport  from  the  Neapulitao 

Passport  is  in  ilseirsufficient  Wween 
Napfcs  and  Terracina,  hut  no  fiulher. 
At  Rome  the  British  Ambassador's 
Passport  must  be  conntenigned  bythe 
British  Consul  General,  or  bis  repre- 
senUtlve ;  by  the  Policej  by  the  Am- 
basaador  of  Austria  and  Tnscany;  and 
bytheSanlinian  Ambassador,  or  Con- 
ml  General.    At  tbe  first  French  Cn»- 


>»  the  ^Teller:  who,  on 
Paris,  must  send  this  pro- 
per to  the   Passport  Office 


forwarded  to  Pari 


British  subjects  tracelling  through  I 
France   to   Italy,  with   French    Pass-  I 

firts,  find  it  reqoisile  to  go  by  way  of 
aris,  in  orderto  reclaim,  at  tbe  Pkss-  I 
port  OHic  th*re  (Pr^ef/m-e  rfe  P„Uai 
tbfsc  Passports,  which  are  taken  from 
Ibem  at  tbe  Frontier  and  tent  lo  tbe 
Mfftopolisi  they  having  a  provisional  I 


Litly,  theTraveller'mu^l'ilint'aA'in 
I  the  Paatport  Office,  where  the  butl- 
ets  it  immediately  finished. 
But  if  Travellers  on  arriving  at  a 
'reoch  Frontier  Custom-house,  ex- 
resa  an  unccitainly  with  respret  to 
licir  patting  through  Paris,  tt 


alluwcd  (a  retain  Ibeir  uupartii  and 
tliui  exonerated  fruiu  tbe  nreet»tT  of 
nlhcr  anplriiiii  til  (he  Pri/rrt^rt  de 
Palirr.  ur  (hr  Hriliib  Auilwuailur,  in 
thr  rreiich  Capital. 

Pnrtioai  tu  (wna  from  Flocrnce  to 
Hoair,  it  ia  Hlriuble  for  Briliih 
Siihjeeti,  iinirUed  IIitt  tratel  in  llii'ir 
own  mrriaiir,  tit  applr  to  tfae  Ilritiib 
Conml  tlriirnl  at  Runic,  ur  lili  repm- 
■eiilatin,  fur  a  /^tda  (auart,  fur 
Pnntr  CentiiHi,  tbi!  Pruntier  Ciiitom- 
hiiuK  uf  Ibi  ■■'  ■  ■  -  '  -  - 
■iDitber  fiir 
Konw :    and 

Naplea  10  lb — , .... 

ff>rlliiliiiiSu^(ctt,wbi     

ovn  carriane,  to  aupiy  to  tbe  Itritiib 
C'on-iul  (irncial  mt  Rome,  or  his  rrpre- 
•cntatiTe,  for  ■  l^acia  paamf  for  Ter- 
racioa  (Which  Tun 


APPENDIX.  [Ch.L 

-am  the  landlord)  k  ecrt^a  itipend 
iring  your  slay;  »•>'!  'hi"  ■■■■"  "•••r 
ill  to  be  added  oi 


Kui 


thr  Porta  Ji 

Trarellen  not  thui  oroiided,  are 
drimi,  nn  arriring  at  Rnme,  to  tbe 
Cuatoni-boute,  wben:  Ibeir  luggage  ig 
examined ;  and,  od  quittina  Naplet 
for  Knnie,  tliey  must  eiliier  allow  their 
trunk)  ro  be  searched  at  Temcina,  or 
deposit  four  piutrea  for  having  tbem 
plumbed.    These    four  piastre),  hoir- 


siBht  ii 


Dgp-Notes,  from  Her- 
it.  James's  Street,  or 
i  Co.,  fall  Mall,  are 
Trarellers;  because 
in  all,  the  principal 

which  comniou  letters  of  crcdit'are 
subject  Letters  of  Kecoiamendation 
to  all  tbe  British  'Ministen  on  tbe 
Continent  are  alio  higbly  advanla- 
(eoui.  Letters  to  respectable  Fo- 
reigners are  useful ;  and  frequentljr 
■uatd  Travellers  from  iniposilion. 
The  Enclish  complain  of  being  pil- 
laged in  foreign  countries ;  but  if  they 

men  of  respectability,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  Couriers  and  VaUU-de-pUce, 
ttiey  might  find  tbemaelrea  much  less 
imposecfupon.    The  abpie-named  Du- 

loQg-eslablished  perquisite)  {  so  long 
established  as  to  hare  become,  in  their 
opinion,  a  right.  Thus,  if  a  VaUl-de- 
ptace  hire  your  lod^ng,    he   receives 


iBediclne,  utei  in  preference  to  pmdH  of 
tmrk,  and  etlled  SuVhatc  of  QuViune,  maj 


fe^  fram'tVe  jib-ii^n';  irhil™™rj«^ 

or  mechanic  you  employ,'  and  every 
article  you  purchase,  is,  generalUspeat 

piait,  or  your  Courier,  l^rtoos  wIm 
go  to  Italy  by  sea,  cannot,  liowrver,  le- 
yuire  this  latter  descriptioa  of  Attend- 
ant: and  persons  who  go  by  land,  in 
their  own  carriage,  provided  they  trard 
enVDiliirifr,  may  supply  the  want  ofa 

active  intelUgeat  English  Man-se'rvuit, 
wboaaderslaods  bow  togreaae  an  d  cbai  n 
wheels,  and  likewise  bow  to  load  and 
Ul«  care  of  English  carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to 
Travellers  in  general  :  and  some  of 
(hem  particularly  needful  to  Invalids. 


-niUows— blankets - 
pillow-cases — a   trai 

I  in  Laadon  ;  and  are 


■Uing 


tiDder-box 

n-towels. 


with  scales,  weights,  an 
half-OMnce,measSre^rliqu 
pestle    and    mortar  — Sli 
drop- measure,  an  article  o 
jortance  ;  as  tbe  practice 
:ertn(  actiie  fin  ids  by  drop 
oilsly    inaccurate  —  tooth 
brushes— James's  powder- 

sr.sr-'S.s'iTSr.'i 

ds— Bglas 

is  danaer- 

um  — liquid 
iri't™  "tre 

kall-court-plasteraodllnl 

■rsf. 

Cb.  I.] 
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Enfflisb  carriage,  hnn^  rather  low,  with 
well'Seasoned  corded  jack  springs,  iron 
axletrees,  and  sotu-soupentes  of  rope 
covered  with  leather* — strong  wheels 

—  anti-attrition  grease i^  —  strong  pole- 
pieces —  two  drag-chaius,  with  very 
strong  iron  shoes;  and  another  drag 
made  of  leather  t  — a  box  containing 
extra  linch-pins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  &c. ; 
for  repairing,  moanting,  and  dismount- 
ing a  carriage — this  box  should  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  padlocked,  and 
slung  to  the  hind-axletree  —  one  well, 
if  the  carriage  be  crane-necked ;  two, 
if  it  be  not  —  a  sword-case  -y  a  veiy  light 
imperial — two  moderate-sized  trnnlis, 
the  larger  to  go  before — a  patent  chain 
and  padlock  for  everv  outside  package 

—  lamps,  and  a  stock  of  candles  fitted 
to  them  —  a  barouche-seat,  and  a  very 
light  leather  hat-box.  or  a  wicker 
basket  with  an  oil-skin  cover  sus- 
pended under  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
carriage  should  be  pitched  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to  bolt 
securely  within-side ;  and  the  doors  to 
lock.  A  second-hand  carriage,  in  good 
condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new  one; 
crane-necks  are  unnecessary.  The  tire 
of  wheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  be  convex,  and  the 
boxes  brass.  Mail-coach,  or  common 
brass   boxes,    answer   best.    In   those 

Earts  of  Germany  where  the  Roads  are 
ad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord  the  wheels 
of  travelling-carriages ;  and  the  mode 
of  doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach 
the  cords  to  iron  cramps  fixed  on  the 
tire  ;  afterwards  fastening  them  round 
each  nave.  Every  trunk  ought  to  have 
a  cradle ;  that  is,  some  flat  smooth 
pieces  of  oak,  in  length  the  same  as  the 
inside  of  the  trunk,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  cross-barred  by^  knd  quilted 
into,  the  kind  of  material  used  for 
saddle-girths ;  a  distance  of  three  inches 
being  left  between  each  piece  of  wood. 
This  cradle  should  be  strapped  very 
tight  upon  the  top  of  the  trunk  (after  it 
has  been  packed)  by  means  of  straps 
and  buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom  :  and 
thus  the  contents  can  never  be  moved, 
by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Every 
trunk  should  have  an  outside-cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 


«  Sous-soupeniet  are  not  necessary  unless 
a  carriage  be  heavily  laden,  and  its  springs 

f  This  useful  article  may  now  be  purchased 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples;  though  not 
so  cheap  as  in  London,  at  No.  39,  Charing 
Cross,  near  the  Admiralty. 

X  On  descending  steep  hills,  especially  when 
the  road  is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be  forced  off 
f^om  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and  in  this  case  the 


Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster- 
Road,  are  particularly  well  calculated 
for  the   Continent,  from    being   sus* 

fiended  on  springs  without  the  aid  of 
eather  (which  is  a  perishable  com- 
modity in  warm  climates) ;  and  likewise 
from  being  less  liable  to  overturn  than 
are  carriages  with  perches. 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent coachmaker. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size, 
and  then  place  them  in  their  carriage, 
by  way  of  cushions,  having  red  leather 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  laven- 
der, distributed  about  a  bed,  will  drive 
away  fleas :  and  five  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad 
water,  will  make  the  noxious  particles 
deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom,  and 
render  the  water  wholesome ;  twenty 
drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces 
the  same  effect.§ 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 
sitting  many  hours  together  in  a  car- 
riage; by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post :  and  by  waljking 
up  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
voiturier. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses;  and 
bargains  of  every  description  should  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an 
Occasional  Servant.  It  is  especially 
needful  to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties 
with  Voiturins. 

The  most  profitable  momsy  Travel- 
lers can  take  from  London  to  Paris 
and  northern  Italy,  is  Napoleons ;  as 
they  pass  current  for  their  full  value 
in  both  countries;  neither  does  any 
loss  accrue  from  carrying  them  into 
southern  Italy :  and  on  returning  to 
England  from  southern  Italy,  or,  in- 
deed, from  any  part  of  the  Continent, 
it  is  equallv  advisable  to  prefer  Napo- 
leons to  otiier  money ;  unless  there  be 


leather.strap,  which  careftil  drivers  always 
put  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  shoe,  keeps 
the  nvheel  dragged,  and  prevents  danger.  A 
strap,  with  a  proper  fastening,  is  more  secure 
than  a  hook. 

\  After  the  vitriolic  acid  has  been  put  into 
the  water,  it  should  stand  two  hours;  and 
then  three  parts  of  the  water  should  be  poured 
into  another  decanter,  and  the  rest  thrown 
away. 


irundnl  Ihcir  InTrl  in  Ilirir 

iIKi  ta  ■pplr  'o  '!■<  Briti>b 

ConHil  UrntTkl  at  Riime,  ur  hii  npre- 
untuin,  for  ■  /^•rin  pa—are,  for 
Fontc  t'cniinit,  tbe  Frontier  Ciutom- 
bouw  of  tbe  t^kiiMtlul  SUte,  nnd 
■■■other  for  the  Porlu  ilrl  Papolo  si 
Home:  ai^d  pnrioua  to  goina  ftniii 
Naplri  to  Itoiiie,  it  it  likewise  iJiiuble 
forllrili>h  Si^bjecta,  who  Innl  in  tlieir 

Coi^iul  (ici^crol  Bt  Roue,  or  bis  rrprc- 

neiu(nliieh'ruwn  cou'utm^FVonliM 
Romui  Cnitom-houee),  ■■■d  another  for 
thr  Portm  ili  K.  Gioraiini  at  Komc. 

TnTclhin  not  thut  provided,  are 
drirao,  on  arriring  at  ttame,  to  tbe 
Custom-hauH,  wbcre  Ibcir  luggiigd  i> 
eumined;  and,  on  quilliiia  IVaplei 
for  Rome,  tl.ey  —-    ■■" ""-  •'^-■- 


ItlllB    Ni 
■.T  allow 
iruillii  TO  D«  learcnea  ai  Ferracina,  or 
deposit  four  uiiutres  for  bavlng  tbem 
plumbed.    Tbeie    fout  piutrei,  how- 

riagei. 

OTBEn  ncquisiTcs  for  travellehs. 

Circular  Exchange-Notes,  from  Her- 
ries  and  Co.,  St.  Jama's  .Street,  or 
Hamuicrsler  and  Co.,  Pall  Mali,  are 
advantageous  to  Tracellers;  because 
payable  at  ligbt  in  all  tbe  principal 


reigiiejs  art  ukiiji  j  nuti  irvquentiy 
Kuard  Travellers  from  imposition. 
lihe  Englisb  complain  of  being  pil- 
laged in  foreign  eountries :  hut  if  tlier 
vrould  procure  recom^ueiidatiODs  to 
men  of  respectabilit]',  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  Courieis  and  Fttteli-de-vlace, 
the;  might  find  tbemselres  much  less 
imposed  upon.  The  above-named  Do- 
uieatics  are  ■■i  tlie  habit  of  obtaining 

opinion,  a  right.    TbmTi'™'/'"^" 
place  h\rt  your  lodgii 

«  Tbe  Uttely  birenCed  i 
nmiicine,  utea  la  prefere 
btik,  ana  eaiiti  Sulphate 


(from 

the  Luidlord)  a  certaiD  itipc^id 

durin 

fail. 

>  be  added' 

V°i^ 

he  bi 

feefn 

™Ql'lk"jSb^ 

^'i»! 

1=  you  par 

deare 

iiiconseque 
chauic  you 

"m'p"'r 

every  art  ut 
and  e»ery 

articl 
iu(,  t 

aied,    eilhei 

.is,  gen 
by  you 
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Enfflisb  carriafe,  han^  r«tb«r  low,  with  : 
weil'seasoned  corded  jmck  springs,  irvn 
axletrees,  and  atnu-soMpeMtrs  of   rope 
covered  with  leather* — strocm  mheels 

—  anti-attrit  ion  grease-jK  —  strong  pole- 
pieces —  two    drag'Chaiiis,  with   very 
strong  iron  shoes;  and  another  drag  ; 
made  of  leather  t  —  a  hex  containing  , 
extra  linch-pins,  tools,  nails,  hohs,&c.;  . 
for  repairing,  mounting,  and  dismonnt-  | 
ing  a  carriage — this  box  should  be  made  ! 
in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  padlocked,  and  I 
slung  to  the  hind-axletree  —  one  well, 
if  the  carriage  be  crane-necked ;  two, 
if  it  be  not  —  a  sword-case — a  very  lisht 
imperial — two  moderate-sized  trunks,  : 
the  larger  to  go  before — a  patent  chain 
and  padlock  for  everv  outside  package 

—  lamps,  and  a  stock  of  candles  6tted 
to  them  —  a  barouche-seat,  and  a  very 
light  leather  hat-box.  or  a  wicker 
basket  with  an  oil-skin  cover  sus- 
pended under  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
carriage  should  be  pitched  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to  bolt 
securely  within-side;  and  the  doors  to 
lock.  A  second-hand  carriage,  in  good 
condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new  one ; 
crane-necks  are  unnecessary.  The  tire 
of  wheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  be  convex,  and  the 
boxes  brass.  Mail-coach,  or  common 
brass  boxes,  answer  best.  In  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  Roads  are 
bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord  the  wheels 
of  travelling-carriages  ;  and  the  mode 
of  doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach 
the  cords  to  iron  cramps  fixed  on  the 
tire ;  afterwards  fastening  them  round 
each  nave.  £vei)r  trunk  ought  to  have 
a  cradle ;  that  is,  some  flat  smooth 
pieces  of  oak,  in  length  the  same  as  the 
inside  of  the  trunk,  about  two  inches 
and  a  haljf  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  cross-barred  by^  knd  quilted 
into,  the  kind  of  material  used  for 
saddle-girths;  a  distance  of  three  inches 
being  left  between  each  piece  of  wood. 
This  ciudle  should  be  strapped  very 
tight  upon  the  top  of  the  trunk  (after  it 
has  been  packed)  by  means  or  straps 
and  buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom :  and 
thus  the  contents  can  never  be  moved, 
by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Every 
trunk  should  have  an  outside-cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 


•  Sous-toupentes  are  not  necessary  unless 
a  carriage  be  heavily  laden,  and  its  springs 

f  This  useful  article  may  now  be  purchased 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Na^;  tnough  not 
so  cheap  as  in  London,  at  mo.  39,  Charing 
Cross,  near  the  Admiralty. 

X  On  descending  steep  bins,  especially  when 
the  road  Is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be  forced  ofT 
from  the  tire  of  a  whed  j  and  m  this  case  the 


Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster- 
Road,  are  particulariy  well  calculated 
for  the  Continent,  from  being  sus- 
pended on  spring  without  the  aid  of 
leather  (which  is  a  perishable  com- 
modity in  warm  climates) ;  and  likewise 
from  being  less  liable  to  overturn  than 
are  carriages  with  perches. 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably,  aud  is  an  ex- 
cellent coachmaker. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  sixe, 
and  then  place  them  in  their  carriage, 
by  way  of  cushions,  having  red  leather 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  laven- 
der, distributed  about  a  bed.  will  drive 
away  fleas :  and  five  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad 
water,  will  make  the  noxious  particles 
deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom,  and 
render  the  water  wholesome;  twenty 
drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces 
the  same  effect.§ 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 
sitting  many  liours  together  in  a  car- 
riage; by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post :  and  by  walking 
up  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
voiturier. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses ;  and 
bargains  of  every  description  should  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  without  the  inttTvcntion  of  an 
Occasional  Servant.  It  is  especially 
needful  to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties 
with  Voiturins. 

The  most  profitable  money  Travel- 
lers can   take   from   London  to  Paris 
and   northern   Italy,  is  Napoleons;  as 
they  pass  current   tor  their  full  value 
in  both  countries ;    neither  does  any 
loss  accrue  from   carrying  them    into 
southern   Italy:  and  on  returning  to 
England  from  southern  Itaiy,  or,  in- 
deed, from  any  part  o(  the  Continent, 
it  is  equally  advisable  to  vr^f^^r  Napo- 
leons to  other  money;  unless  there  be 


leather-strap,  which  carefUl  drivers  always 
put  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  shoe,  keeps 
the  y.  heel  dragged,  and  prevents  danger.  A 
strap,  with  a  proper  Autening,  is  more  secure 
than  a  hoofc      ,.  .  .,        .... 

&  After  the  litnoHc  acid  has  been  put  into 
the  water.  «  f^^!"!?  »tand  two  hours;  and 
then  t^^Jf^i^l^ater  «hould  be  poured 
into  another  decanter,  and  the  rest  thrown 
away. 
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PackgU;  whose  addreu  mBy  be 
red   at   th(    "--'-  -  """      

r  Cbsnge, 


:    Packct-Offii 

r  lit  "the    SarMKn'i  'Head, 
Aiagftte." 
Pmt-Olfit.'e  Pncheta  (SU«n>  Boata)  run 


Dagi,«ub,  5(.  — CLildren,  under  tea 
jean  of  He,  baJf-price. 

SteMU-Aickelt  run  from  London  to 
H»re,  Kod  vice  vrriA,  in  iiliDut  tliiit; 
boDra  daring  the  uuod  ;  ntmelf, 
^m   the   begLnnlng  of  April  till  to- 


-Miii 


OsUod,   tmd   v 


LoodoQ  far  RDtt«d^ 


sTerr  Suad>r, 

TneHlBT.    TliisTcHel 

Miiie  calli  at  Nymcgeu,  Dusseldorf, 

logne,  nnd  tbe  Hague. 

To  Nymegen  :  —  first  cabin, 
1  cabin, ei—tleerB«e    U.~ 


Saturday ;  and  from  Calais  to  Dover 
BTCry  Wednesday,  Tbursdar,  Friday,  . 
Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

/'^es.— Ladies,  GentlemeD,  and  Fc- 
lUHle   Senants,    10s.  Grf.    each. —  Men 


th"&agu«T 


Cologne 
I    Friday 


Town,"''Harho^,'Bnd''^uitom-You°e 
dues. 

Steam-Packcta  likewise  run  regu- 
larly betneen  Do«r  and  Boulogne ; 
and  persons  who   land   at  tbe  latter 

and  a  quarter  on  their  way  to  I^i : 
but  tbe  pajiaage  from  Dover  to  Bou' 
logne  ia,  generally  aneakinii,  lew  fa- 
vourable tban  from  Borer  to  Calaia  ; 
altbnugh,  on  returning  to  England, 
the  Pacheta  wbicb  go  Irom  Boulogne 
naually  baie  a  shorter  paaaage  tCan 
those  which  go  from  Calaia. 
A  Steam-Aicket  usually  runs  once  a 

Boulogoe, 


turday  morninir,  during  tl 

"  Farei!^  cllief  ea'  ' 
cabin,    il.  &i.  —  Cb 

J  ears  of  age,  faalf-prii 
lur  wheels,  10i.  —  i 
wheels,  WKi,  — Hoi 
Dogs,  each,  li. 
A  Steaa- Packet 


in,  71.  7s.- 


,  7/.  71. -Fore 

Wheels,  W.  61.  — Horses,  each,  8/.  Si.— 

A  ^team-Packet,  called  the  Camilla, 
runs  frnai  Southampton  to  Haire, 
every  Monday  and  Thursday ;  and  from 
Havre  to  Southamplou,  erery  Tuesday 


'wo'  French  Steam-^keti  piv  be- 
en Ruueu  and  Havre,  in  order  to 
a.  the  Camilla,  and  convey  ber  Pas- 
-    ■■     '     nertown,    TieFore*. 


:  Sleam-PackeU,  a 
ibin  Pauanger,  13  ' 
obin  Paaaenger  B 


cabin.S/,— Deck,  I/.— Cdildre'u.onder  I      Steam-Packets    run    fro'm  '  Biighton 

len  years  of  age,  bair-nrice.  —  Berlin,  or  or  Sborebam  to  Dieppe,  and  uiceoerfd. 

Landau,  tU.  -  Calicbe,  bl.  —  Cvriage  on  Wediietdava  and  S^aturdayi,  weather 

with  twowbeela.S'.— Hon«,  each.e/.  permitting.  froDi  the  fifteenth  of  April 

—  Dogs,  each,  ICW.  to  the  Gfteeutb  of  Oclober. 

An  otber  Steam -Packet   starts   from  /nrej.  —  Chief    cabin,     W.  —  Fore 


us 
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cabin,  1/.  lOf.  —  Carriage  with  foar 
whrrls,  4/.  4s,  —  Carriage  with  two 
whtrvU,  «/.  8#.  —  Honea,  each,  a/.  8s. — 
DoKh,  each,  &s, —  Children,  under  ten 
years  of  age.  half-price. 

A  Steam-Packet  runs  between  Rams- 
gate  and  Boulofine,  during  the  season. 

Fares.  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  lbs. 
each.  —  Fore-cabin  Passengers,  lis. 
each.  —  C'arriage  with  four  wheels,  8i. 

A  Post-Olfice  Packet  goes  once  a 
week  from  Dover  to  Osteud.  Fares,— 
I^ies  and  Gentlemen,  each,  1/.  Is.  — 
Servants,  each,  lOf.  6a.  Persons  who 
land  at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais,  save 
two  posts  and  a  half  on  their  way 
to  Paris,  beside  an  extra  cha^^e  of  half 
a  post,  which  is' paid  on  leaving  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dovtr  and 
Calais  is  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half; 
and  between  Dover  and  Ostend  rather 
more. 

Steam-Packets  run  between  Plymouth 
and  Bordeaux,  and  also  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Dublin,  during  the  season. 

Carriages,  without  bein^  dismounted, 
are  safely  conveyed  both  into,  and  out 
of,  Steam-Packets;  which  likewise  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  being  less  liable 
than  other  vessels  to  produce  sea-sick- 
ness. 

Persons  who  prefer  crossing  the 
Channel  in  a  Sailing  Boat,  to  going, 
in  the  usual  way,  in  a  Steam-Packet, 
should  endeavour  to  reach  Calais  soon 
enough  to  save  the  tide :  by  doing 
which,  they  are  enabled  to  land  from 
their  vessel  on  the  Quay,  instead  of 
being  taken  on  shore  in  a  French  Har- 
bour-boat, and  coQipelled  to  pay  four 
livres  and  a  half  per  head  for  going. 

Persons  who  land  in  a  Harbour- boat 
at  Dover  (which  is  only  needful  when 
the  tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  deck- 
vessels  close  to  the  Dover  Quay)  are 
charged  4s.  per  head. 

A  Diligence  goes  periodically  from 
London  to  Paris ;  and  places  may  be 
taken,  and  parcels  booked,  at  the 
White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  in  the  former 
City;  and  at  the  Messageries  Hoyales 
de  la  Hue  Notre  Dnnie  des  Victoii'eSy 
in  the  latter.  The  whole  expense 
usually  incurred  by  each  inside  Pas- 
«enger,  from  London  to  Paris,  is  about 
five  pounds ;  and  outside  Passengers, 
of  course,  pay  less :  they  sit  with  the 
C'ouductevr*f  on  a  comfortable  seat, 
which  holds  three  persons,  in  front  of 

*  The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  passen- 
gers and  luggage. 

f  Coaches  corresponding  with  the  Message- 
ries  Royalest  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  VictoireSt 
at  Faria,  go  every  morning  and  evening  ttom 
The  Golden  Cross,  Charing- Cross ;  and  also 
from  The  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side.  In  these  offices  places  may  be  secured 
to  Dover,  Calais,  Pans,  and  all  the  great 


the  Diligraee.  Every  Paaaenger  it 
allowed  to  take,  cost-free,  as  much 
luggage  as  weighs  fourteen  poaods.f 

Dejean,  of  Geoeva,  conveys  Panen- 
gers  from  London,  through  Paris,  to 
Switxerland  and  Italj,  allowing  tbern 
to  remain  two  days  in  the  last-named 
City,  or  longer,  provided  they  agree 
to  pay  an  extra  price  for  so  doing. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtain«i 
by  an  application  at  No.  S3,  Hay- 
market,  London. 

Chabot,  a  Swiss  Voiturin,  likewise 
conveys  Passengers  from  London, 
through  Paris,  to  Switzerland  ana 
Italy.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  an  application  at  the 
White  Bear,  Piccadilly.J 

The  best  inns  at  Dover  are,  Steriker's 
London  Hotel,  and  the  York  Hotel. 

The  most  comfortable  Inn  at  Calais 
is  T/u  Royal  HoteL  already  named. 
VHdtel  Dessin,  L*H6tel  Meurice, 
VH6tel  Quillac,  and  L*H6telRignoUej 
are  likewise  good  Inns.  Tbe^  idl  for- 
nish  travelling  carriages,  which  may 
be  either  purchased  or  hired :  and  a 
carriage  hired  at  Calais  to  %o  to  Paris, 
remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hirer,  during  fifteen  days;  so  that  be 
mav,  within  that  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired 
for  about  four  Napoleons ;  and  a  coach 
for  five  or  six. 

Every  English  carriage,  on  enter- 
ing France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom- 
House ;  and  one  third  of  the  value 
deposited  there,  by  the  Owner  ;  who, 
on  (juitting  France,  receives  back  about 
two  thirds  of  the  deposit,  unless  he  stay 
beyond  threel  years,  in  which  case  the 
whole  sum  is  forfeited.  Should  ^ke  quit 
France  by  a  route  different  to  that 
whereby  he  entered,  he  must  have  his 
Custom-house  papers  countersigned  at 
the  last  Frontier-i^wreffw/  and  then, 
either  send  them  to  the  Custom-house 
where  his  deposit  was  made,  requesting 
to  have  the  sum  due  to  hiin  remitted  to 
his  Banker;  or,  should  he  design  pass- 
ing again  through  France  within  the 
specified  three  years,  he  may,  by  re- 
taining his  papers,  and  producing  them 
at  the  Custom-house  belonging  to  the 
Port  where  he  embarks  his  carriage, 
recover  the  two  thirds  of  his  deposit. 
Beside  this  deposit,  a  duty  of  twenty 
francs  is  paid  upon  every  English  car- 
towns  of  France;  and  likewise  to  Brussels* 
Geneva,  and  Milan. 

The  Dirccteur  des  MessagerieSy  in  London, 
engages  to  convey  luggage  of  every  description 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  either  by  the 
Dilifiencey  or  the  Rouiage. 

t  Chabot  frequents  the  H6/el  Royal  at 
Calais,  and  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
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riage  when  landed  in  France;  and 
between  .thirty  and  forty  francs  more 
are  usually  chari^ed  for  clearance,  &c. 

English  families  on  arriving  at  Ca- 
lais, or  Boulogne,  generally  commis- 
sion their  landlord  to  clear  their  lujg- 
gage:  and  the  great  Inns  at  ('alais, 
and  Boulogne,  are  provided  with  Com- 
missaries who  manage  this  business; 
for  doing  which  they  expect  per  carriage 
and  family,  ten  francs. 

Travellers  charged  with  sealed  letters 
should  not  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
Custom-house  Officers. 

Luggage  is  always  liable  to  examin- 
ation on  entering  a  new  territory,  but 
seldom  on  quitting  it. 

MONEY  OF  FRANCE. 

Gold  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  Na- 
poieon,  or  new  Louis,  worth  twenty 
irancs ;  the  double  Napoleon,  worth 
jforty  francs ;  and  the  old  Louis,  worth 
about  twenty-three  francs  and  a  half. 

Silver  coins  most  in  use  are,  the 
piece  of  five  francs;  the  piece  of  three 
francs ;  the  piece  of  two  francs ;  the 
piece  of  one  franc  and  a  half;  and  the 
piece  of  fifty  centimes,  being  half  a 
franc.  Copper  coins  most  in  use  are, 
the  piece  of  two  sous,  being  ten  cen- 
times ;  and  the  piece  of  one  sou,  being 
five  centimes.  Twenty  sous  make  one 
franc. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and 
centimes,  both  by  Bankers  and  other 

}>crsons :  but,  as  the  different  Banking- 
louses  at  Paris  vary  in  the  prices  they 
give  for  paper  drawn  on  tnem.  it  is 
advisable  for  Travellers  to  make  en- 
quiries, respecting  this  subject,  before 
tlie>'  leave  England. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  greatly  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Travellers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  travel. 
Persons  who  go  post  in  an  English 
carriage,  preceded  by  a  Courier,  usually 
disburse  a  large  sum  of  money,  without 
living  at  all  more  luxuriously  than 
persons  who  travel  in  a  Diligence.  At 
small  provincial  inns,  persons  who  dine 
at  the  Table  d*Hdte  are  often  better 
served  than  persons  whose  dinner  is 
ordered  at  a  liigh  price  by  a  Courier : 
and  it  sometimes  occurs,  in  the  latter 
case,  that  Travellers  are  compelled  to 

*  PcrsonK  who  travel  in  their  own  carriage 
arc  usually  charged,  by  Roberts,  at  the  H6tel 
Uoyal,  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per  head,f^om 
thirty  to  forty  sous  —  dinner,  four  francs— 
and  an  apartment  large  enough  to  contain 
one  master  and  four  servants,  from  six  to 
eight  francs.  The  charge  for  servants,  per 
head,  is  from  three  francs  and  a  half  to  four 
francs  a  day. 

Roberts  is  famed  for  the  goodness  and  va. 


wait  for  the  refuse  of  the  Table  d*Hdf€: 
probably  because  the  larder  at  a  pro- 
vincial Inn  may  not  always  be  suffi* 
ciently  well  stored  to  provide  for  per- 
sons who  go  post,  and  are  therefore 
accidental  Visiters  ;  thongh  Diligence- 
Passengers,  being  constant  Customers, 
are  certain  to  find  a  good  meal  prepared 
for  them.  Travellers  who  go  post  in 
France,  with  an  ^vant- Courier,  seldom 
pay  less,  per  head,  than  three  francs 
for  brealcfast,  and  ten  for  supper  and 
beds  :  but  persons  who  travel  without 
parade  (though  in  their  own  carriage), 
seldom  pay  more,  per  head,  than  two 
francs  for  breakfast^  three  for  dinner, 
and  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  for 
supper  and  beds.* 

Fees  to  Servants  at  Public-houses 
are  very  moderate ;  a  Porter  never 
expecting  more  than  twelve  sous,  and 
a  Chamner-maid,  or  Waiter,  never 
more  than  double  that  sum,  from  each 
Traveller.  Twenty-four  sous  are  like^ 
wise  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Ser- 
vant who  greases  the  wheels  of  a  travel- 
ling carriage.  French  Inns,  some  years 
since,  were  not  celebrated  for  clean- 
liness, beds  and  table-linen  excepted; 
hut  now  they  are,  on  all  points,  so 
much  improved,  that  it  is  rare,  oa 
great  roads,  to  find  a  bad  Inn. 

An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately 
made  an  excursion  from  Southampton  t 
to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  S.  Malo, 
Rennes.  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans, 
gives  toe  following  account  of  ex> 
penses,  &c. 

Passage  from  Guernsey  to  S.  Malo 
for  an  Adult,  in  the  Bristol  Steam- 
Packet,  twelve  shillings  for  the  best 
cabin,  and  eight  shillings  for  the  fore 
cabin  ;  and  for  a  child,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  half  price. 

The  road  trom  S.  Malo  to  Rennes  is 
rough  ;  from  Rennes  to  Nantes,  better; 
and  from  Nantes  to.  Tours  and  Orleans, 
excellent. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire,  between  S* 
Malo  and  Orleans,  are  enchanting.  Pas- 
sage-boats may  be  met  with  to  descend 
the  Loire  from  Orleans  to  Nantes,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  aquatic  excursions 
in  France.  The  Masters  of  these  boats 
land  their  passengers  every  evening, 
that  they  may  eat  and  sleep  on  shore ; 
and  the  fare,  from  Orleans  to  Nantes, 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  francs.     The 

riety  of  his  wines,  as  has  already  been  men. 
tioned;  but  Travellers,  generally  speaking, 
are  better  supplied  with  wine  at  a .  Fren^ 

Provincial  Hotel,  by  ordering  the  best  Fin  du 
*au,  than  the  more  expensive  kinds ;  which 
can  seldom  be  got  genuine  from  an  Inn- 
keeper's cellar. 

f  A  Steam- Packet  rum  between  Guernsey 
and  Southampton. 

M   M 
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CANAL  or  LANOUCDOC. 


Thiii  Canal,  b«|un  by  Henry  IV,  and 
about  two  bunurrd  niil««  in  lenstb, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

From  lk>rdeaux  to  Toulouse,  a^rainst 
the  ttreaniy  the  merchant-boat  is  ten 
dayii  ill  goinff  up  the  Garonne :  from 
Toulouse  to  iTonfeaux,  with  the  stream, 
three  davt  in  going  down.  The  price, 
per  heati,  in  the  merchant>boat,  from 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  is  twelre  livres. 
The  price,  per  head,  in  the  Government 
Packet-boat  down  the  Canal,  from  Tou- 
louse to  Beziers,  is  nine  livres  ten  sous ; 
and  the  accommodations  are  good. 
Luggage,  per  quintal,  costs  four  livres 
twelre  sous;  and  the  time  employed  in 

King  is  three  days.  The  voyage,  on 
ard  a  Merchant-boat,  from  Toulouse 
to  Cette,  generally  occupies  a  week. 
Merchant- boats  take  carriages ;  but  the 
Government  Packet-boat  does  not.  Be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  during 
summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasionally  so 
shallow  that  boats  cannot  pass.  The 
Canal  shuts  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
that  it  may  be  cleansed ;  and  opens  again 
on  the  first  of  October. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who 
pursue  this  route  are,  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
louse, Villefranchc,  Carcassonne,  Be- 
ciers,  and  Adge ;  where  vessels  bound 
for  Marseille  may  be  beard  of  daily,  by 
an  application  at  the  Custom-house. 

Travellers  may  jb^o  from  Paris  to  Cette 
by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three 
Napoleons  ;  and  from  Marseille  to  Leg- 
horn, five  Napoleons. 

The  distance  from  Calais  to 

Paris,  through  Amiens,  is  com- 

putecl  to  he,  English  miles    .      .  186 
From    Calais   to    Paris,    through 

Beauvais  ....  178 

From   Ostend   to  Paris,   through 

Lille 1923 

From  Dieppe   to  Paris,   through 

Rouen         .....  125 
From   Ha vrc-de- Grace  to  Paris, 

through  Rouen  .         .       .*164i 


ROUTE     FROM     CALAIS,     THROUGH 
AMIENS,  TO  PARIS. 

Posts. 

li  Haut'Buisson.—Ro^d  good.  An 
extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Calais.  « 

1    Marquise  —  Best  i  nn ,  Z^e  Cerf. 

13  Boulogne  —  Road  paved.  When 
the  pavement  is  not  well  kept, 
say  to  your  postillion,  "  ^llez  sur 


la  (errt;**  and  he  will  generally  take 
the  road  on  the  side  of  the  pave- 
ment. Best  Ion,  PHdtel  du  Nardj 
already  mentioned. 

9  Samer  —  The  Tiie  de  Baeuf  is  a 
good  inn. 

1     Cormont — Best  inn,  Z»e  Refiard 

l^  Montreuii  —  Innsy  V Hdtel  de  la 
Cour  de  France^  and  L* Hdtel  de 
Londres,  already  mentioned. 

1i  Nampont 

1  Bernay.  —  7%e  Post-house  here  is  a 
remarkably  clean  and  comfortable 
inn,  with  an  excellent  larder. 

1  NoHvoin  —  The  country  from  Calais 
hither  is,  generally  speaking,  open, 
and  thinly  peopled. 

U  Abbeville— Best  inns.  The  Tite  de 
Beeuf^  &c.,  already  mentioned. 

U  ^illy  le  Haut  Clocher 

\\  FUxcourt 

1  Pecquigny —  Half  a  league  from  this 
Town  is  an  ancient  Camp,  sup- 
posed, from  its  shape,  to  hare  been 
a  work  of  the  Gauls. 

U  Amiens — anciently  ^mbianum,  was 
the  Capital  of  the  Ambiani  pre- 
vious to  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul : 
its  fortifications  exist  no  longer; 
but  its  houses,  generally  speaking, 
are  well  built,  and  its  streets  wide 
and  straight.  7^he  Cathedral  here 
was  begun  in  1230,  by  £verard. 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  con- 
tinned  by  his  successor,  Godefroy. 
Its  interior  is  ornamented  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pillars  of  a 
delicate  though  bold  construction ; 
and  forty-four  of  the  number  are 
detached.  Those  which  surround 
the  choir,  and  those  placed  against 
the  walls  separating  the  different 
chapels,  resound  like  bells  when 
struck ;  and  hence  are  called  Let 
Colonnes  Sonnantes :  that  deno- 
minated Le  Pilier  Sonore,  is  pecu- 
liarly sonorous.  These  pillars  sup- 
port an  immense  and  very  lofty 
vault.  The  edifice  contains  three 
circular  windows  of  beautiful 
stained  glass.  The  pulpit  merits 
notice :  and  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
finished  in  1519,  are  finely  executed. 
On  each  side  of  the  principal  en- 
trance is  a  bronze  Cenotaph,  the 
one  erected  in  honour  of  Everard, 
the  other  of  Godefroy;.  The  inte- 
rior of  this  Cathedral  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-  six  feet  in  length, 
fifty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  in  height.  Its  Nave 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
mostperfect  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  France;  and  the  Public 
Promenade, called  IJAutoy.  merits 
notice.    Amiens  is  watered  by  the 


%  It  appears  that  these  distances  are  over.rated. 


t,  ODd  cODtiina  40,000  iohs' 


ra  half-post  is  paid  od  quil 


/-JfM 


,-rad  ;  bcii«  to  Am  ft  Ts" 
and  uiuallr  mil  kept. 

r., '"■'.isagmallbu 

awn.Dntlioi 
watered  bf  111 


and  uiuallrirell  ket 
3    Cltrmml—Tbit  a  a  i 


thrprgpeitf  of  tlie  Cood^  fa 
bill  now  epnrerted  into  at 

'hw  painted  Glai! 
o(  tbe  tiBBtle  ala 
Ian,  L'Efie. 


intheWiDi 


ioSuiA,  Ibe  Park 


d  tplradid  Putacu  of  ChantiUr 
longed  l«  Did  MontmorcDcics 
d  tlic  CoDd*!s ;  but,  during  the 
It-named  perlnd.  tbe  Fork  was 


CbantillT  ]i  Tht  UMel  lie  Bourbon. 

JEcoKCH— After puaing  tbe  foreit  of 
ChantillT,  tbe  road  i>  carried 
througb  a  pretty  country  to  this 
Town,  where  a  magnificent  clii- 
teflu,  erected  by  Anne  d«  Mont- 
morency, in  the  reian  of  Francis  I, 


1  Paris— An  eitraposi 
on  entering  and  oi 
city. 


leu   billy  (ban 
ee  the  preceding  ro 


from  Calais,  tbroDgb  Amieiu,  to 
91  Airaittei—Tht  Poat-hoate'ittiBoaA 

1|  P'<u:  —  \nB,  Li Berctau  ^Ot.tni 

tolerably  good. 
U  Granvitlitrs  — -nit  Hdlel  iT Angle- 

tetre'u  tbe  odIt  good  inn. 
It  »t^seiUe-iar-6uc—at»UaB,L'E- 

_pie  Rat/att. 
SI  Bcaiivaii  —  Best   inns,   L'Eai    ie 

France,  Uc.,  already  mentioned.  , 
II  Ntailie, 


lia  RtcoHsae 


U  Si.  Pol 

11  Fvivent 
5  IhHiIeia 
t  j  JToAiuu 


tbougb  tbe  ei 
fectlysafe,  exceiJL.i  ui 
fine  paintings  by  Flem 


41  F«mts 

fii  NanibrUBgt 

1}  Vprei 
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speaking*  Kgular  and  haDdtome: 
and  the  Rme  Resale  would  not 
disgrace  an  Italian  citr.  Tlie 
theatre  is  a  good  one,  and  the  inns, 
namely,  UHdtel  de  Ommti^  and 
L'/idieldeBottrbonf  are  Terr  com- 
fortable. The  Citadel  of  Lille  was 
built  by  Vauban^  and  is  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  m  Europe. 
An  extra  Quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quit  tins  Lille. 

U  PoHt-^'Marcq 

%h  X>oMa|f—> This  Town,  seated  on  the 
riTer  Scarpe,  is  large,  well  fortified, 
and  remarkable  for  regularly  baili 
streets,  and  ramparts  which  form 
pleasant  Promenades.  It  contains 
one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  France, 
a  Cannon  Fonndery^  a  Theatre,  *a 
College,  and  a  Public  Library.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  and  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  17,000. 


19  Bac-Aubencheul 


Cam  bray -^anciently  Camaracum, 
contains  14,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  are  handsome  ;  and  the 
Grande  Place  and  HStel  de  Ville 
merit  notice.  The  Steeple  of  the 
Cathedral  is,  in  point  of  construc- 
tion, bold  and  elegant;  the  Citadel, 
which  stands  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  is  splendid ;  and  the 
new  Abbey  Church  contains  cele- 
brated Paintings,  in  imitation  of 
Bassi  Rilievi,  by  an  artist  of  Ant- 
werp. Cambray  was  the  residence 
of  the  great  and  virtuous  Fenelon ; 
to  whose  memory  its  citizens  hare 
erected  a  monument. 

\k  Bonavy 

14  Fins 

2    P^onne"— This  is  a  fortified  town, 
seated  on  the  Somme. 

U  Marchd'k-Pot 

1    Fonches 

1    Roye 
I  li  Conchy-les-Pots 

1     Cuviliy 

1     Gournay-sur'Aronde 

li  BoisdeLihus 

H  Pont  S.  Maxence 

lit  SenlU 

1    La  Chapelk-en-Serval 

\h  Louvres 

li  Bourget 

14  Paris 

4S|  posts. 


ROUTE     FROM      DISPPE     TO     PARIS, 
THROUGH   ROUEN. 

Dieppe  is  an  old  Town,  supposed  to 

derive  its  appellation  from  the  name  of 

a   contiguovLS  river,   onee   called  the 

Deep,    Dieppe  stands  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Arqacty  which  forms  along  and  nar- 
row Harbour,  between  rocks  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  Qaay  on  the  other.  The 
Orande  Rue  is  embellished  with  hand- 
some Shops ;  and  the  Cbnreh  of  S. 
Jacques,  erected  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, llie  Castle,  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Town,  now  serves  for  bar- 
racks: it  seems  to  have  been  a  verv 
ancient  structure ;  but  that  part  which 
still  exists  was  built  in  14S5.  The  view 
from  its  summit  is  beautiful.  Among 
the  modern  improvements  at  Dieppe, 
are  the  Canal,  the  BathingEstablisb- 
ment,  the  Theatre,  and  theX>ock.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be 
about  80,000;  and  the  numoer  of  iti- 
nerants, during  the  bathing  season,  is 
very  considerable.  Here  are  three  good 
Inns,  namely,  Taylor* s  HdteL  the  ffStel 
Royal,  and  the  Hdtel  iP Albion,  On 
the  clifP,  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of 
the  Town,  is  a  vast  earthwork,  deno- 
minated Le  Camp  de  Cdsan  but  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

Aq  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Dieppe. 
2    OmonviUe 
U  Totes — The  Inn  here  is  tolerably 

ffood. 
14  Cambres 

8  Rouen— This  City,  anciently  called 
Rotomagus,  is  supposed  to  contain 
80,000 inhabitants.  The  Cathedral^ 
begun  by  William,  the  Conqueror 
of  England — the  Churches  of  S, 
Often  and  S,  Maclou — the  £ridge 
of  Boats,  thrown  over  the  Seine 
—  and  the  Ruins  of  a  Stone  Bridge, 
built  by  the  Empress  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I,  of  England, 
deserve  notice.  In  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  formerly  the  Benedictine 
Convent  of  S.  Ouen,  is  a  Public 
Library,  containing  upward  of 
70,000  volumes,  and  a  Gallery  of 
Paintings. 

Among  the  Hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Travellers,  are  Brun- 
ton's,  the  Hdtel  de  Lisieuxy  and 
the  Hotel  Vattel, 

Steam-Boats  run  between  Rouen 
and  Paris ;  and  are  three  days 
going  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
city :  they  do  not,  however,  afford 
the  usual  accommodations  found 
in  passage  boats,  being  principally 
calculated  for  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Rouen. 
14  Forge-Feret 

1  Bourg-Baudoui7, 
1$  Ecouis 

2  Thilliers 
2    Magny 

14  Bordeau-de-Vigni 


!    /'iHWaiM— Tbu  Town  ii  placed  «t 

thecooAuenceoftbeOiKuid  the 
Viorne  j  KDd  iu  upper  buDdiap 
eaomiand  a  munificent  i>ro>ii«t. 


3    Fergn—  Celebrated  for  its  mineral 

2J  (TOimMji— FamOQiforgoodbi 

]j  Talmmtier 

li  Cuorj— The  Church  bcre  con 

wiudowsof  finepsiDt«lgl«»»:  aad 
tbe  Chlteau,  built  tonird  Ibe  end 
of  the  Iwelfih  eenlury,  by  PhUip 


lituoted  at  tbe  moulb  at  the 

i.i"n."MJSI?QhaWu'DtfiS'j 
■  he  adFanlage  of  a  Port  ac- 


M  HELV0ETSI.IIV9  Al 


^Orfgfl/M' 


by  Na- 
and'the  Huis 


II  Pwt  S.  Oae* 
a    Lovatn 
li  GaUlm 
li  Vmim 
li  BiHtuirn 

l!  JI/B-./M 

1     TViV/ 

U  S.  Gennam-afLat 

1}  CoBrJn-oif 

1     Parii. 

S^port^ 


The  Steam-Packet,  Attwood,  wbicb 
(during  the  «a.0Q3l*»ve>  London  once 
■  i«'l?  tor  Bolterdam,  entera  tbe  Maei 
at  other  timei,  goi 
ToettlQTi ;  prooeedi 


'  %n~ 


SI  Rotterdam* 
Si  Slrueniiuu 
li  MatrifyA 

3i  Coin  d-jtrgenl 

34 -inheeTT— This    City,    ouce   the 

at   thai"  period" ^lsSio(M"^o''habi- 

than  one  il'lrd  of  the  number' 
but  aoDiu  of  Ms  slBlvJr  huildinm, 
togethet  wilh  a  Hue  street,  calfej 
La  Pltttde  Mer.    still   wniBinT 

a  tide  nrer,  twentj  feet  deep  at 
low  water;  therefore  Teuela  are 
enabled  to  anchor  cIok  to  the 
Quari.  Tbe  Docki,  Arseoal,  and 
other  public  Bnildmgt  are  aplen- 
did;  the  Citadel  ii  etrong;  and 
the  Marhour  and  Fortificationa 
were  much  impraied  hy  Napoleon. 
Thi  CalAcdral,  a  magnificent 
BtruFture,  contaiuB  fine  picture* 
by  Flemiah  muteri,  pre-emiuent 

the   CroM,  by  Hubena.^The'?^ 


hundred  and  lijrty  feet  high,  i> 
very  besullful.  TAe  CAsrc/i  of 
St.  Jamrs  caniaini  a  Chapel  con- 
Mcrated  to  the  loemoryof  Rubeni  ; 

aboye  wtilth  ia  a  pictnre  by  that 
fine  anut.renrcBBntlQg  the  toFnnt 
Saviour  «n  Lis  Mother'a  knee.. 
S.  Jerome,  S,  George,  two  Female 
Rgnrei,    and    an    aged    Bishop. 


and  Vandyck 

ofS.Pranciiia  by  tbe  former,  and 
Christoc  the  Cross  with  B.Calhe- 


APPENDIX. 


ike  Hotel  de  VilU  are  haoibome  ; 
ftnd  the  b«st  inn  is  the  Hotel 
^s4nt(lettrrr. 

9|  JJechUn  —  The  ChHrcha  here,  and 
ike  Chaprl  qf  tkt  HeguiMes,  de- 
•erve  notice ;  a«  tbejr  contain 
Paintings  by  Rubcni,  Vaudyck, 
&c. 
U  f'ilvortte — Ttie  pleasantest  mode 
of  traveliinff  hence  to  liruMels  is 
by  the  Canal;  from  which,  the 
supt-rb  Palace  of  Si-ha.'nberg  may 
be  seen  to  Kreat  advantage. 

II  lirusstis—'VU'ii  C  ity,  the  Capital 
of  IWljKium,  is  watered  by  the 
little  river  Senne,  and  supposed 
to  have  al)out  76,0(X)  inhabitants. 
Its  fortiAcatiuns  are  destroyed, 
and  its  llam parts  (being  planted 
with  trees),  are  converted  into 
Promenades.  The  Palace  of  Laken 
is  pleasantly  situated;  the  Park 
mna  Place  Roy  ale  are  splendid ; 
and  the  Tower  1/  the  Hotel  He 
faille,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  high,  and  has,  on 
its  summit,  a  Statue  of  S.  Michael 
which,  though  colossal,  turns  with 
the  wind.  The  public  Gallery  of 
Paintings  and  the  public  Library 
(rich  in  illuminated  manuscripts) 
merit  notice  ;  as  does  the  Church 
of  S,  Gudule.  The  Opera-house 
is  handsome ;  and  the  Lace  made 
here  has  long  been  celebrated. 

Inns,  Hotel  He  fKuropet  Place 
Royale  —  Hdicl  (f^ugleterre  — 
Hotel  de  Bellevue.  ij-c. 

This  may  be  called  a  cheap  Citv 
for  permanent  residence ;  though 
house-rent  is  dear. 

About  nine  miles  from  Bnissels, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genappe, 
a  market-town  on  the  river  Dyle, 
is  the  Field  of  Waterloo ;  where  a 
small  band  of  British  Heroes 
subdued  the  gigantic  power  of 
France,  and  put  to  flight  her 
ablest  General. 

8    Hal 

14  La  Gerette 

14  Toignies 

«  il/o/w  — This  Town  is  said  to  have 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a  Castle 
erected  by  Julius  Caesar.  The 
Church  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  its  Side  Altars  are  of  Jasper. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Mons. 

14  Boftssa 

l|  Quievrain 

14  Falencieymes^A  strong  Town, 
supposed  to  have  90,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  stands  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  Citadel  was  constructed 


[Oil.  11. 
BMt  Hotel,  Le  Pot 


by  Vauban. 
drBtain, 
24  HomchaiH 
2    Vrambrap 
14  HoHavp 
14  rtfu 
24  Pironne 
161  Paris* 

(jQ3  posts. 


Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said 
to  contain  three  hundred  Hotels,  many 
of  which  are  splendidly  furnished: 
some  of  them,  however^  may  be  with 
more  propriety  denominated  ready- 
furnished  lodging-bouses ;  as  they 
neither  provide  eatables  nor  waiters; 
though  the  £nglish  custom  of  doing 
both  has  lately  gained  ground:  bat 
no  Hotel  provides  fire-wood;  which 
is  an  expensive  article,  and  can  only 
be  purchased  reasonablv  at  the  wood- 
yards,  where  it  usually  costs  from 
thirty  to  forty  francs  a  load.  The  Rue 
de  la  Paix^  the  Rue  S.  Honors,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli^  and  the  Rue  de  Jiiche- 
lieu,  contain  the  best  Hotels;  among 
which  are  The  Hdtel  Menrice^  Hue  S. 
Honors,  The  Hotel  d*Hollaudey  Rue  de 
la  Pair,  and  The  Hdtel  de  IVagram, 
Rue  de  la  Paix;  but  accommodations 
for  a  small  family,  in  this  quarter, 
usually  cost  five  hundred  francs  a 
month ;  whereas  the  same  accommo- 
dations, in  the  Faubourg  S.  Germain, 
may  be  obtained  for  two  thirds  of  that 
sum ;  and  near  the  Messageries  Roy- 
ales  for  still  less.  The  Proprietors  of 
great  Hotels  do  not,  in  general,  like  to 
receive  Travellers  by  the  day:  but  at 
The  HStel  d^Angleterre,  Rue  Fillet 
S.  Thomas,  and  The  Hdtel  de  Hunger- 
ford,  Rite  Caumartin,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  latter  Hotel  (small  but  very 
comfortable)  is  kept  by  Sailly ;  who 
speaks  English  ;  and  whose  charts  are 
as  follows :  —  For  a  suite  of  six  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
francs  per  day,  or  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  francs  per  month. 
For  a  suit  of  three  or  four  rooms, 
from  six  to  eight  francs  per  day,  or 
from  an  hundred  and  twenty  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month. 
Single  chambers,  from  one  franc  and 
a  half  to  four  francs  per  night,  or  from 
thirty  to  an  hundred  francs  per  month. 
Breakfast  of  tea,  or  coffee,  one  franc 
and  a  half;  a  new-laid  egg,  five  sous  ; 
a  plate  of  ham,  or  tongue,  fifteen  sous ; 
a  beef-steak,  one  franc ;  two  mutton- 
chops,  one  franc ;  a  plate  of  soup,  ten 
sous;  bread  for  dinner,  four  sous; 
dinner  ct  la  carte,  or  at  five  francs  per 
head,  without  wine.     Wine  (per  bot- 
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tie),  Ma^on,  thirty  sous ;  white  Beaune, 
two  francs  :  red  Beauue.  three  francs  ; 
Bordeaux,  from  thirty-nve  sous  to  four 
francs  ;  Champagne,  six  francs ;  coffee 
after  dinner,  ten  sous;  tea  in  the 
evening,  twenty-five  sous.  Servants, 
each,  per  day  five  francs. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may  be 
hired  in  private  houses ;  and  several 
respectable  Parisians  take  Boarders; 
but  Families  who  design  to  remain 
some  time  at  Paris,  and  wish  to  live 
with  economy  there,  should  rent  an 
Unfurnished  Apartment  in  the  Fau- 
bourg 8.  Jacques,  hiring  furniture  of 
an  upholsterer.  Persons  who  travel 
in  a  Diligence,  may  usually  procure 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  attached  to 
the  Diligence  Office,  or  some  other  in 
the  vicinity. 

Eatables  and  wine  are  good  at  Paris  * ; 
and  Traifeurs  will  send  plentiful  din- 
ners to  large  families  at  four  or  five 
francs  per  head,  bread,  fruit,  and  wine, 
not  included :  but  single  men  are  bet- 
ter served  by  taking  their  meals  at 
the  House  of  a  Traitear ;  which  is  a 
sort  of  Tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise 
may  dine  without  the  smallest  impro- 
priety. Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit, 
after  dinner,  of  freouenting  the  Caf4s ; 
where  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  capillaire, 
&c.  are  served  in  the  morning;  and 
coffee;  liqueurs,  beer,  lemonade,  and 
ices,  in  the  evening.  There  also  are 
Cafes  for  what  is  called  a  d^tAnerfroid 
d.  ta  fourchette  ;  which  consists  of  sau- 
sages, cold  meat,  eggs,  and  excellent 
wines ;  and  as  the  Parisians  seldom 
dine  before  five  or  six  o'clock,  they 
frequently  take  these  meat  breakfasts. 
V^ry  is  a  celebrated  Restaurateur,  and 
has  two  houses;  one  in  the  Palais- 
Roy  ai,  Galerie  tie  Pierre,  and  the  other 
in  the  Rue  de  RivoU;  but  persons  who 
dine  at  either  of  his  houses  should  take 
care  to  order  only  such  a  number  of 
portions  of  each  dish  as  they  are  likely 
to  eat ;  every  portion  being  charged 
separately.  The  carte  &  manger  is 
given  into  your  hands  the  moment 
you  enter  thes«  taverns,  with  the  price 
per  portion,  of  every  dish,  and  a  list  of 
the  wines  and  their  prices. 

The  Frdres  Provem;aux,  in  the 
Palhis- Royal,  likewise  arc  celebrated 
Restaurateurs;  and  excellent  break- 
fasts, ices,  wines,  and  liqueurs,  ma^  l>e 
found  at  the  Ca/d  de  Foi;  the  Cafi  de 
la  Rotonde :  and  the  Caf^s  Lemhlin 
yalois,  and  Orleans;  also  in  the  Palais- 
Royal.  A  demi-tasse  de  cnfi  costs  eight 
sous  ;  a  glass  of  liqueur,  eight  sous,  and 
upward ;   a  carafe  of  lemonade,  orgeat, 

♦  The  bread,  throughout  France,  has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years ;  and  there 
is  now  made,  in  ttic  neighbourhood  of  I'ont- 


or  bavaroise,  fifteen  sous;  a  glass  of 
ice,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sous ;  and  a 
tea-breakfast,  thirty-six  sous. 

The  Cafd  Tortutti,  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  is  famous  for  Ices;  and  the 
Caf^  Hardy,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
corner  of  tue  Rue  tl*^rtois,  is  likewise 
famous  for  Ices,  and  Breakfasts  ^  la 
fourchette. 

A  pood  F'alet-de- Place,  who  speaks 
English,  may  be  hired  for  four  or  five 
francs  a  day,  he  finding  himself  in  every 
thing. 

A  Job-Coach  usually  costs  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  francs  per  day ; 
and  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
hundred  francs  per  month  :  but,  if 
these  carriages  be  taken  a  few  miles 
into  the  country,  the  coachman  expects 
five  francs  for  himself. 

Hackney-Coaches,  Chariots,  and 
Cabriolets,  are  i>aid  for,  either  by  the 
course,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach  or 
chariot,  the  price  is  thirty  sous  per 
course  ;  the  driver  having  a  right  to 
demand  a  fare  whenever  ordered  to 
stop ;  but  if  he  be  not  ordered  to  stop, 
he  must  drive  from  one  extremity  of 
Paris  to  the  other  for  the  above-men- 
tioned price.  The  fare  by  time  is  two 
francs  and  five  sous  for  the  first  hour; 
and  for  each  subsequent  hour  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous ;  unless  it  be  from  mid- 
night to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
between  which  hours  the  course  is  two 
francs;  and,  by  time,  each  hour  is 
three  francs.  For  a  cabriolet,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  midnight,  the  course 
is  one  franc  and  five  sous;  and,  by 
time,  the  first  hour  is  one  franc  and 
fifteen  sous,  and  every  subsequent  hour 
one  franc  and  ten  sous.  From  mid- 
night till  six  in  the  morning,  the  course 
is  one  franc  and  fifteen  sous ;  and,  by 
time,  each  hour  is  two  francs  and  ten 
sous.  If  the  clock  strike  twelve  imme- 
diately before  the  dismissal  of  a  back- 
ney-coach,  the  coachman  has  a  right  to 
demand  ten  sous  extra.  Hackney- 
Coachmen  expect  drink-money ;  though 
the^  cannot  oeroand  it. 

Ihe  price  in  public  Carriages  which 
go  to  Versailles,  S.  Cloud,  S.  Denis, 
and  other  environs  of  Pans,  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  sous  each  Passenger. 
The  public  carriages  which  go  to  Ver- 
sailles, S.  Germain,  S.  Cloud,  and  all 
the  western  environs  of  Paris,  arc  sta- 
tioned at  the  extremitv  of  the  Quay 
of  the  Tuileries;  and  those  which  go 
to  8.  Denis,  ana  the  other  northern 
environs,  in  the  Rue  d'JSnghien,  or 
the  Rue  de  Mably,  near  the  Gate  of 
S.  Denis. 

de-Beauvoisin,  a  cheese  similar  to  that  C 
in  England  Stilton. 


triable  nnnber  of  public  cv-  |  lisoni,  ud  other  cckbnM  meat  pio, 
■  uoirl  drMriptioii,  bue  re-  l  gmarr,  Italian,  Swiai,  and  Eailiih 
..i.i:_i._j  . ch««»ei,  Eogtiah  ale,  porter,  mniUid, 


a  table, 
but  r 

Fraai 


rlBef,  liitiieiin,  with 


c  Uualt  to  almott  rvuy  boar      CAaucAal  No.  7.    Tbey  ba 

of  the  ilat  to  Meudon,  S.Ctoud.&c;  :  utabUibment  atBordeaaa. 
—- "■ 1. .1...  .__...  J.....    r      The  bat  Pajtry-cooka 


^'lbe%i 
and  llhrwiH 
gundy:  but 
and   teldou 


bed  vn  tb€  upper  pikit  of  tbe  No.  36,  Ate  dt  AW 
mccrTraTellenarnxidi  to  |  No.  3S3,  iu,  Ave  5.  j 
or  towD  on  tbr  banb  either         The  bmt  Bdlcber 


deHivM!  and  Anmicr, 
"  Himar4. 

-     ChcTal,  No.  4, 


Liitu  Cbampagne 
bare  lood  compan; 


Houen.  TbfV  belong  to  two  Com- 
panin,  the  Oflice  of  one  being:  at 
No.  11,  Aw  Notre  Dame  da  Ficfsiru, 


from  twenty  lo  twentT-6™ 
bottle.     Ttavcllen    ehoulil. 


Corcellet,  ISarc/iand  de  Comi 


Bayonn 


•  Tbe  French  pound,  ailed  Doidi  <fe  laili, 

WlogTMi  about  Ihlrtj.Bveouncee.  ' 

t  A  meluicbcdjr  pronT  of  tbli  oeetltTfd  not 
kms  ilncc  a  Fin.  Tvo  LhIIh  wen  IMng 
together  In  (hat  v«j,  when  one  of  than  eom. 
plaining  of  crimp  In  her  itomadi,  the  other 
■ave  ber  a  whtfrglaiA  of  Batafla.  which  hap. 

Eien«d  Id  be  In  the  bouie,    Staoit^  utter  hiv. 

btg  iwjJtoired  il  «hc  died,  »  eridentlx  In 


_„,,,. :US.HoiKri. „. 

Bar-     the   Eagliih    manner;    aod   bai    nm- 

ibI-       itantlr  OD  lale  roupdl,  and  briiketi  of 

beef,    aad    neata'    toDjnjei.    ultAl  i 

Tea-dealers  are:  Akeniian,  No,  Ift 
Bw  S.  Marc-Fm/Jemu—Aiaei,  No.  47. 
Am  Ifnae  S.  ^itiguitiM  —  SiiUot  Ke- 
bot,  who  aelli  grocery  of  all  kinili, 
No.  107,  Sia  Monlmarlre  —  and  Shaw 


M  iff i  ner  —  Madame  CJtmmooBl  ^ 
dnPeU  MaAon,  No.a,  near  the  Au 
iMUii-k-  Oranii,  wai  Conet-maher  lo 
tbe  late  Court  of  Prance;  and  ii  (till 
emplofed  by  ladiei  of  tbe  fint  diitinc- 
tion  —  Madame  Hnette  I^rcber  wu 
dreu-msker  to  the  late  Court,  and  bu 
now  (1330  a  great  deal  of  caitom. 
. ... .,  .     .  .^  Tailon 


re,  Barde  h 
»rd  da  Uati 


I  Co.,  No.  8 


e  Vh 


Froger,    No.  15,   B^d^ 


a  tbe  Suidt  la  Pail 


r:  he  char^ei^hetherfor, 


irtbin  bootiVSoni  twelve 
anc»  i  and  for  tblcli  boots, 


,  called /'iyw'ei  (and 


S^l^'^.l^i^™^!^! 
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floors),  Diay  likewise  be  met  with  ready  S.  Honor^'^and  Sloper,  No.  12,  Place 

made  at  Paris.*  Dauphine^  are  English  Solicitors. 

Silks.  Blonde,  and  other  Lace,  Cam-  Messrs.  Galignani.  Librarians,  Rue 
brie,  occ.  are  sold  at  the  following  FtvienrMr,  No.  18,  sell  French,  English, 
Warehouses: — L*H6ritih'eyBueS.Ho''  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  Books, 
nor/,  No.  856|,  where  Shawls  and  Cache-  together  with  travelling  Maps  for 
mires  may  likewise  be  purchased.  —  Le  every  part  of  Europe;  and  have  Read- 
franc/  Colbert^  Rue  Vtvienne,  No.  S.  —  \nfs  Rooms,  and  a  large  and  excellent 
Le  petit  Chaperon  Roiure^  Rue  S.  Ho-  Circulating  Library.  They  publish  everr 
nordf  No.  936,  where  Shawls  and  Me-  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  an  English 
rinos  may  be  parchased.  —  At  Burty's  Newspaper;  the  price  of  wnich  is,  for 
Warehouse,  No.  89,  Rue  Richelieu,  one  month,  in  France,  10  francs — 98 
Silks.  Ball-Dresses,  and  various  fancy  francs  for  three  months — 52  francs  for 
articles  may  be  purchased.  —  Charliat,  six  months  —  and  100  francs  per  year. 
Rue  yivienne.  No.  12,  is  a  Manufac-  Two  francs  per  quarter  must  Be  added 
turer  of  Blonde  and  Embroidery,  &c.  —  to  receive  it  free  of  postage  throughout 
Hennecart,  Rue  Thive^ioty  No.  14,  has  France ;  and  five  francs  throughout 
a  large  Warehouse^  containing  Silks,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  Germany.  Sub- 
Blonde,  Gauze,  Embroidery,  &c.  —  scriptions  are  received  by  eveiy  Book- 
Laruaz  Tribout,  Passage  aes  Petits  seller,  and  Director  of  the  Post-offices, 
Ph-esy  No.  9,  is  a  celebrated  Manufac-  throughout  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
turer  of  Blonde,  and  other  Lace,  Era-  and  Germany:  they  must  be  paid  in 
broidery,  &c.  —  And  Reiche,  Rue  du  advance. 

Marche  S,  Honor ^,  No.  4,  has  a  large  Bennis,  Agent  to  the  West  of  England 

assortment  of  Dresses,  Camezons^Pele-  Life  Assurance  Office,  has  a  French, 

rines^  &c.  at  very  moderate  prices. —  English,  and  American  Circulating  Lt- 

Enolish  Stationery  may  be  purchased  brary,atNo.55,RneNeuveS.Augustin. 

of  Bedel,  No.  10,  Rue  Viviemie:  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothe* 

excellent  Rouge   of  Martin,   No.  21,  cary,  resides  at  No.  23,  PAice  f^e/idi^0/ 

Rue  Grange  Bateli^re.  where  English  Medicines  may  be  pur- 

Souriau,  No.  20,  Rue  Feydeau,  is  a  chased.    Neret  and  Co.,  Apothecaries 

good  watchmaker— Aubert  and  Ber-  and  Chemists,  No.  309, /cm^  iS. //bnor/, 

tin.  No.  14,  Rue  Fran^aiscy  near  the  sell   English   medicines,   and    prepare 

Rue     7'iguefonne^    deal    in     Musical  prescriptions  in  the  English  manner: 

Clocks  and  SnuiF-boxes  — and  Deniers,  and  English  Patent  Medicines  are  sold 

No.  15,  Rue  Vivienne^  has  a  rich  col-  at  No.  19,  Rue  yivienne,  and  prescrip- 

lection  of  Time-pieces,  and  other  arti-  tions  carefully  prepared.    Mr.  Tupper, 

cles,  in  bronze.  —  Morton,  No.  5,  Rue  an  English  Surgeon,  resides  in  the  Rue 

du  Faubourg  S,  Honord,  and  Bennet,  de  la  Paix ;    and   the   only   English 

No.  9,  Rue  du  MarchS  S,  Honor^,  are  Cupper  at  Paris,  Mr.  Backler,  resides 

English  Coachmakers.  at  No.  23,  Rue  de  Gaillon,  near  the  Rue 

Print-sellers  are,   Constans,   No.  5,  de  la  Paix.    Baron  Dupuytren,  an  emi> 

Rue  Neuve  S,  Augustin ;   and  Dauty  nent  French  Surgeon,  is  at  home  from 

and  Desmaisons,  Ualerie  de  Nemours,  ten  in  the  morning  till  one,  and  may  be 

Palais-Royal.  addressed  either  at   No.  4,  Place  du 

Excellent    Professors    of    Dancing,  Louvre,  or  9?^  Place  S.  Germain  I'^ux- 

Fencing,   Music,  and  Drawing,   may  errois,    Bougon,  fio,  I,  Ru^  de  PObseT' 

be  found  at  Pans.    Monsieur  Mathieu  vance,   and    Lafond,  rio.  46,  Rue  de 

Coulon,  Rue  de  Grammont,  No.  21,  is  Richelieu,  are  likewise  eminent  French 

a  celebrated  Fencing  Master :  but  in  Surgeons  ;  and  the  former  is  at  bome» 

order  to  learn  the  names   of  all  the  daily,  from  half-past  ten  till  noon.  The 

celebrated  Professors,  Strangers  shonld  most  eminent  Dentist  is.  Desirabode. 

applv  to  Messrs.  Galignani ,  No.  18,  Rue  No.  154,  GaleriedePierre,PalaiS'Rtwal, 

Ftvtenne.  The  prices  at  the  Opera,   or  ^ca- 

Monsienr  Sensier,  No.  247,  Rue  S,  dimie  Ropale  de  Musipte,  are  as  fol« 

Denis,  is  a  Notary-public,  who  under-  lows : — ^Balcony,  each  persoo,  ten  franca 

stands  English,  and  frequentiv  trans-  —  First  row  of  Soxes,  seven  francs  and 

acts  business  tor  the  British  Nation;  ten  sous — Second  row  of  boxes  f front), 

and    Messrs.  Allen,   No.  14,   Rue  de  the  same  price  — Third  row  (front), 

Grammont  —  de  la    Grange,   No.  27*  six  francs — Fourth  row,  three  francs 

Boulevard    des    Raliens  —  Mills    and  and  ten  sous  —  parquet,  three  francs 

Gunning,  No.  12,   Rue  du  Faubourg  and  ten  sons.*!* 


*  Hiese  Piquies  are  8uf9ciently  large  to  f  Operas   are  represented  on   Mondays, 

be  worn  over  shoes,  and  lined  with  calico  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  sometimes  on 

wadding,  or  cotton,  quilted  into  thin  white  Sundays, 
satin. 
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The  prices  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
are: — ilalcony,."and  first  row^ofhoxes, 
each  person  seven  francs— First  gallery, 
five  francs  —  Parterre^  two  francs. 

'I'he  Messa^rrira  Rnyales^  or  Dili- 
gence-Office, is  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
ties  Victoires,  No.  28 :  and  from  this 
office  Dilifrences  go  periodically  to 
every  Town  in  France  situated  on  the 
great  roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Cache- treau  tie 
Haute  Seitte  are  situated  on  the  Quai 
DauuhiM,  He  S.  Louut,  No.  6,  —  Porf  S. 
Paul,  No.  8,  —  and  liue  de  Bretotivil- 
iiers.  No.  1. 

Voituriers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  may  frequently 
be  met  with  at  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse, 
Rue  Gti'le-Cvur,  No.  6.  near  the 
PoHt  S.  Michel;  and  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Montauban,  in  the  same  street ;  and 
persons  going  to  Switzerland,  or  Italy, 
would  of  course  be  able  to  make  a 
better  bargain  with  these  men,  than 
with  a  French  Voiturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging  to  Dejean, 
and  those  belonging  to  Chabot,  may 
be  heard  of  at  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse ; 
and  their  prices  usually  are  as  follows : — 

For  each  inside  Passenger  from  Lon- 
don to  Geneva,  dinner,  supper,  and  beds 
inclusive,  twenty  Louis-d'ors  —  From 
London  to  Florence,  thirty-six  Louis- 
d'ors —  From  Paris  to  Florence,  twenty- 
six  Louis-d*ors  —  and  from  Paris  to 
Milan,  twenty-two  Louis-d*ors. 

The  expense  of  breakfasts,  and  the 
gratuities  to  Servants  at  Inns,  are  paid 
by  the  Passengers. 

Each  Passenger  is  allowed  a  cwt.  of 
luggage. 

GENERAL   FOST-OFFICE. 

The  Office  where  letters  are  franked, 
is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Unpaid  letters 
are  received  at  the  General  Post-Office 
till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Letters  for 
foreign  countries  must,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  franked. 

The  post-days  for  Great  Britain  are 
Monday,  Tuesday.  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day :  the  days  when  letters  may  be 
expected /row  Great  Britain,  are  Sun- 
day. Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

The  postage  of  a  common  sized  letter, 
/or  Great  Britain^  is  sixteen  sous ;  and 
from  Great  Britain  twenty-four  sous : 
put  as  the  French  Post-Office  re^^ulates 
its  charges  according  to  the  weight  of 
letters,  those  written  on  thick  paper 
are  sometimes  charged  thirty-six,  and 
;even  forty-eight  sous. 

*  Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  nearly  the 
same  price  as  in  London :  but  persons  who 


Beside  the  ordinary  Calais  Mail,  there 
is  an  Estafette,  established  in  18S9, 
which  arrives  and  departs  four  times  a 
week  ;  and  by  which  letters  and  newS' 
papers  are  received  twenty-fonr  hours 
sooner  than  by  the  ordinanr  Mail,  both 
at  Paris  and  in  London.  This  Estafette 
arrives  at  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day. Saturday,  and  Sunday :  and  letters 
witu  the  words  **par  Elste^fette  **  written 
on  them,  are  received  at  the  General 
Post-Office,  and  likewise  at  the  Bureau, 
No.  28,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  f^ictoires, 
till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
They  pay  a  postage  of  six  sons,  over  and 
above  the  usual  postage  of  sixteen  sous, 
for  a  common-sized  letter,  and  still 
more  if  the  letter  exceed  the  common 
weight. 

Beside  the  Mails  which  set  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  General  Post-Office 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  others 
are  usually  despatched  every  morning 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  bags  go 
in  carriages;  each  of  which  conveys 
four  passengers,  who  are  booked  at  the 
H6tel  des  Postes.  The  towns  receiving 
two  Mails  per  day,  from  Paris,  send  the 
same  number  thither  in  return ;  and 
the  towns  receiving  only  one  Mail  send 
but  one  in  return. 

The  General  Post-Office  has,  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  several  aux- 
iliary boxes,  called  Bureaux  d*arroH' 
dissenient,  for  the  reception  of  letters : 
those  which  are  franked,  must  be  put 
in  before  three  in  the  afternoon;  and 
those  which  are  not  franked,  before 
half-past  three. 

The  Paste  Restanfe  is  open  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particular 
consequence  are  ensured,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  double  postage.  Money  like- 
wise may  be  conveyed  with  safety,  per 
post,  on  the  payment  of  five  per  cent. 


PETITE  rOSTE. 

The  Petite  Paste  bags  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Rue  des  JMauvaises  Pa- 
roles, No.  12.  —  the  Rue  des  Ballets  S. 
j4Htoine,  No.  1, — the  Rue  du  Grand 
Chantier,  No.  7,  —  the  Rue  Beaure- 
gard, No.  tl,  —  the  Rue  Neuve  du 
/jUA-embourg,  No.  3,  —  the  Rue  de 
yertieuil.  No.  20,  —  the  Rue  de  CandS, 
No.  8.  —  the  Rue  des  FossSs-Saijit-fic- 
lor.  No.  35,  &c.  &c.  The  postage,  per 
letter,  is  three  sous  in  Paris,  and  four 
sous  in  the  environs ;  and  the  letters  are 
taken  out  of  the  bags,  and  distributed 
every  two  hours.* 

>^eside  in  the  provincial  Towns  of  France  may 
get  their  linen  washed  very  reasonably. 
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horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning, 
li  S.  Laurent  (Jura^—A  third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning :  a  fourth  horse  going,  but 
not  returning, 
li  Morez—A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning, 
li  Les  Urmsses — A  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 
13  La  Vat  lay 

2    Ge.v — This  is  the  last  French  post. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 

year  from  Gex  to  La  Vattay ;  but 

not  returning. 

2    Genfeve— A  third  horse  throughout 

the  year  from  Geneva  to  Gex,  but 

65i    not  returning. 

The  price  of  post-horses  between 
Geneva  and  Gex  is  the  same  as  in 
France.+ 
The  road  through  Dijon  and  Poligny 
to  Geneva    having   been    already  de- 
scribed, it  is  needless  to  add  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject  except  this,  that 
Travellers  ought  not  to  attempt  passing 
the  Jura  during  winter,  nor  very  early 


ODTB  FROM  PARIS  TO  GENEVA 
THROUGH  FONTAINEBLEAU  AND 
DIJON. 

I     yUiejuif 

li  Frovienteau 

14  Rssonne 

li  Ponthierry 

I     Chailly 

li  FoHtainebleau 

3    Fos.snrd 

1     yUleneuve-la-Guiard 

I J  Pont-sur-YoHfie 

l|  Sens— A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  mouths,  both  going   and 

returning. 
\%  F'UleneHve-le-Roi 
1     ViUevalUer 

1  Joigny 
li  Bassoit 

2  Auxerre  —  A  third  horse,   for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Auxerre. 
li  S,  Bris—A  third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

2  Vermanton 

2i  Lucy-le-Bois—A  third  horse,  for 
the  six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

1  Avallon 

2i  Rouvray  —  A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Avallon  to  Rouvrav; 
and  vice   versA,    during   the    six 
winter  months. 

3  MaisoH-tieuve—A  third  horse  all 

the  year  from  Maison-neuve  to 
Rouvray;  but  not  from  Rouvray 
to  Maison-neuve. 

2  Vitteaux 

If  La  Chaleur—A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Vitteaux  hither,  but  not 
returning. 

U  Pont'de-Pany^A  third  horse  all 
the  year  from  this  place  to  La 
Chaleur,  but  not  returning. 

2i  Dijon  — An  extra  quarter  of  a  post 
is  paid  on  quitting  this  city. 

2     Gen  Us 

li  Anxonne^A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

2    Dole 

2J  Mont'Sous-Vaudrey — A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 

2i  Poligny 

li  AIontrond—AWnrA  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going,  but  not  re- 
turning. 

Ik  Champagnole 

li  Maison-neuve    (Jura)  —  A    third 


in  the  spring,  lest  their  progress  shouhl 
be  impeded  by  snow. 


ROUTE  FIIOM  PARIS  TO  DIJON,  THROUGH 
TONNERRE. 

17i  Joigny 

'it    Esnon 

U  S.  Florentin 

14  Flogny 

\%  Tonnerre — This  town  is  furnished 
with  Inns,  and  famed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  Wines. 

2i  Ancy-le-Franc 

2    Aizy-sur-Artnanqon 

li  A/oM/^arrf— Between  Montbard  and 
Villeneuve-les-Couvers,  a  third 
horse  all  the  year;  ditto  between 
Villeneuve-les-Couvers  and  Chan- 
ceaux;  and  ditto  between  Ciian- 
ceaux  and  S.  Seyne. 

2i  Villeneuve-leS'Couvej's 

li  C'hanceaux  — The  source  of  the 
Seine  is  near  this  village. 

li  S.  Seyne — ^so  called  from  Seyne  (son 
of  the  Count  de  Memont),  who 
founded  an  Abbey  on  this  spot. 

li  Val-de-Suzon  —  Famous  for  deli- 
cious trout.  A  steep  and  stony 
ascent  from  S.  Seyne,  through  the 
forest  of  the  Val-de-Suzon  ;  and 
half  a  league  to  the  right  of  this 
valley  are  two  Grottoes,  encom- 
passed by  woods  and  rocks,  and 
as  remarkable  for  their  stalactites 
as  their  picturesque  situation. 


•  See,  under  Appbnoix,  Switzerland,  the  continuation  of  this  route,  from  Geneva,  by 
the  Siinplon,  to  Milan. 


Tided  iritii  Iddi  °tbaii_ 


rokd  being  more  pi 

CAarenloH 


tcau  dc  Oiutboii 
s  Foreit,  wblch 
ar  two  thootaad 


9    Gtdgna 
1    lUormanl 

U  A'aiwji— AimmUbiitprettTTonD. 

It  MaiaoB-TOHge  (Seine  ind  Mune)' 

■1  Provint— Tliii  Tonn,  well  litiwted 

in  ■  beutiful  TOllrT,  watered  by 

the  Voulzie  knd  the  Dnrtein,  po>- 

«  a  HinentI  Spring  of  lame 

Qia  Tower  liert, 


Culle   or 


the  Raul    uceoda  ■  bill,   h 
Inde   to  the  forest    of   Son 


mrter  of  &  leuue  from 

an  old  Road;  on  the 

rigJit,leiulingtoTroT*«.  Andbsif 
B  leuae  farther  is  the  ^nious 
Abbai  tf  Ike  Peraclttc,  founded 
bi  Aoelard,  and  lubsegaenlly  tbe 
abode  of  Eloita,    The  Road  aasses 

longed  to  (bji  Monastery. 
InDt  at  Nogent,  Le  Signe  de  la 
Croir,-  r.ii  trail  RuudeJAviattni. 


1|  Orit—A  tbird  hone  b&lf  Ibenar 
between  Pont  -  inr- Seine  and 
Grange*!  ditto  between  Gnuige* 
and  Srtx.  "^ 

~  ■     Teiy  old  City,  the 

ind  tnp- 

',000  in- 

ui  r\ui.nuiiita,  ^vgHttoAana  i  and 
by  Ptolemy,  J-Mgialemana :  it  wu 
llkewiK  called  TWconej,  after  the 
ancient  name  of  tbe  Inhabitanti; 
and  bencc,  pribapi,  btoh  ita  mo- 
dem oame  of  Troyei,  lu  Walli 
are  hailt  of  wood  painted,  and 
■evenl  of  its  honio  are  little  bctlif 
than  ihedi :  it  poueneg,  bowerer, 
an  Academical  Society,  a  College, 
a  good  Pobtic  Library,  and  Public 
Balbt.  TluIVa^^iktCalhtdraL 
Iht  Church  of  S.  Elienne,  and 
lAe  Ck&ltav,  once  the  reiidencelof 
the  Counts  of  Champagne,  are  the 
objects  beat  worth  a  Tmiellei'i 
attention.  The  Water  here  is 
acarcely  drialuble.  Tbe  beat  Inns 
are,  UHilet  du  Muhl,  and  La 
TtoU  Prtili  Eau 


tlDlTl 

S.  Pai-r 


■»  baJf  post  ii  put 


.- . -let- fandti  ~  La  PoUea 

A  t'bird^ne  half  tbe  year  between 

Troyea  and  S.  Parre-les-Voudea. 

li  Bar-^r-SdHe—lDDi,  L'ffeiel  Im- 

ftrial;  La  C«UTrmtK. 
a  Muiat-ar-Sane  —  A  tbird    borae 
half  the  year   between    Bar-fnr- 
ind  Muuy-inr  "' 


.  confluence  with  the 

Tbe  latter  atream  taiaei 

'     Fountain  of 


from  a  Rock,  lit 
Vaachise.  Chati 


wtaicb  once  belonged  to  tbe  Dulies 
of  Burgundy:    and,  on   a  riains 

S'ODod,  to  the  right,  Js  a  splendid 
hlteau,  erected  by  Marsba]  Mar- 

— -     At  a----^  -"^ "-   - 


Villages,  N 
situated),  ai 


bird  bone  from  S. 
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Marc  to  Ampilly,  for  six  months ; 

but  not  vice  versa. 
If  Chattceaus  —  A  third  horse  from 

Ampillv  to  Chanceaux,  and  vice 

vers&f  tor  six  months. 
Ik  S.  Seyne 
l|  yal'de'SuzoH 
2    Dijon 


ROUTB  FROM  PARIS  TO  POKTARLISR 
AND  JOUGNE  ;  ON  THE  WAY  TO  LAU- 
SANNE  AND    GENEVA.* 

Sdk  Dijon,  through  Aoxerre. 
2    Genlis 
If  Auxonne 
2    D6le 

2i  Mont'SotiS'Vaudrey 
2    Mouchard 
1     Salins 
9k  Levier 

24  Pontarlier  . . .  Frontier  of  France. 
2i  Jougne . . .  Frontier     of    Switzer- 
land. 


.58i  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LYONS  TO  GENEVA, 
BY  CERDON  AND  S.  GERMAIN-DE- 
JOUX. 

U  Minbel 

\\  MoHt'Luel 

If  Meximieux 

1 4  S.  Denis 

1    S.  Jean-le-Vieux 

Ik  Cerdon 

\k  S.  Martin-du-Fresne 

1    Nantua 

\k  S.  Germain-de'Joux 

1    ChatilloH 

\k  Avanchy 

14  Collonge 

8    S,  Genix 

14  Geneve. 

2Qi  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM  PARIS,   THROUGH   LYONS, 
TO   CHAMBERY. 

S9f  /Zouvray— See  the  route  Arom  Paris 
to  Geneva,  through  Dijon. 


*  Pestaloni's  celebrated  School  is  at  Yver. 
don ;  and  four  miles  from  Berne,  at  HofWyl, 
is  the  Fellenberg  School. 

f  The  following  Road,  from  Saulieu  to 
ChAl<ms^ur-Sa6ne,  is  better  than  that  which 
passes  through  Autun,  and  nearer  by  (me 
post  and  three  quarters :  — 

14  From  SauU'eu  to  Maupas 


1  Roche'en-BrenU 

14  Sauiiei*-'lniiy  Im  Posle^  and  good. 
A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter 
months^  both  going  and  returning. 

U  Pierre'JScrite — A  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Chissey  —  A  third  horse  all  the  year 
from  Chissey  to  Pierre-Ecrite ;  but 
not  returning. 

24  Autun — ^l^hisTown,oncetheCapital 
of  the  .^Sdui.  was  originally  called 
Bibracte.  The  iBdui,  a  powerful 
Celtic  Tribe,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Liger  to  the  Arar 
(now  the  Loire  and  the  Sadne^, 
materially  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
conauest  of  Gaul;  and  were  re- 
warded by  that  general  with  the 
title  of  allies  of  the  Roman  people; 
and  subsequently  admitted  into 
the  Roman  Senate.  To  flatter 
Augustus,  they  changed  the  an- 
cient name  of  ttieir  Capital  to  Au' 
gustodunum.  Vestiges  of  its  ori- 
ginal Walls,  two  triumphal  Arches, 
well  preserved,  and  now  cailed 
Porte  d^Arroux  and  Porte  S.  An" 
dre,  remains  of  Temples,  and  ruins 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  may  still  be 
seen  at  Autun,  which  contains 
about  9.000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
several  Inns,  but  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Poste  is  that  most  frequented.*!* 

2  S*  Emilan — A  third  horse  all  the 

year  from  Autun  to  S.  Emilan ; 

and  vice  versd  for  the  six  winter 

months.    A  high  and  steep  Hill. 

Country  beautiful. 
If  S.  Leger—A  third  horse  all  the  year 

from  S.  Leger  to  S.  Emilan ;  but 

not  returning. 
1    Bourgnei/if^  A  third  horse  all  the 

J  ear,  botn  going  and  returning. 
h&lons-sur-Sadne — called,  by  Cae- 
sar, Cabillonum.  This  City,  si- 
tuated at  the  month  of  the  Central 
Canal,  which  unites  the  Sadne  and 
the  Loire,  contains  12,000  inha- 
bitants, and  was  considerably  em- 
bellished by  Napoleon :  its  Quay 
is  handsome :  andZef  troisFaisans 
is  a  very  good  hotel.  The  Hdtel  du 
Parc»  and  the  Hdtel  de  PJEurove, 
are  liKewise  good  inns.  A  Cocne- 
d*eau  sets  out  daily  from  CbAlons 
for  Lyons ;  and  Steam- Boats  have 
lately  been  established  to  run  daily 
from  Ch&lons  to  Lyons,  and  vice 
versd.    The  Hirondelle,  which  be- 


If  Amay-Je-Duc 

2    Ivry 

14  La  Rochepoi 

It  Chagr^f 

S    ChATons«8ur-Sa6ne 

9|  posts. 
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Ionji{s  to  Lyons,  is  the  best  of  these 
boats,  and  a  very  quick-going 
vcMfl.  None  of  them  convey  car- 
riages. The  fare  for  each  chief  cabiu 
uassi'iiger  is  live  francs. 

^     Senet'ey 

M  'Journus'^A  third  horse  both  Roing 
and  rt-turning,  for  the  six  winter 
months.     Inn,  Ae  Sauvagef  and 

ROOd. 

«    S.  .-iihin 

S  M Aeon— This  City,  called  Matisco, 
by  the  jlOdui,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged,  contains  11,000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  beautiful  Quay, 
from  which  the  Alps  are  discover- 
able. The  Bridge  here,  thrown 
over  the  Sadne,  is  attributed  to 
Cfesar:  and  the  ruins  ofaTnura|>hal 
Arch,  and  a  Temple  of  Janus,  like- 
wise found  here,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  lloman  edifices.  The 
wine  of  Mft^on  is  iiarticulnrly  ce- 
lebrated ;  and  the  Hotel  He  PMurope 
is  an  excellent  inn. 

9  Maison- Blanche  —  Inn,  U Hotel  de 
liourgtigne^  and  remarkably  clean 
and  comfortable. 

\%  S.  George  de  Reneins 

IJ  S.  Georges- (i-^nse 

U  JAmonest — A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

H  Lyon — A  third  and  fourth  horse  all 
the  year  from  Lyons  to  Limonest ; 
hut  not  from  Limonest  to  Lyons. 
This  City  is  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Lugdunum,  founded 
by  Lucius  Munatius  Plancns,  forty- 
two  years  before  the  Christian  aera, 
on  a  Hill  rising  above  the  mo- 
dern Town,  which  contains  about 
100,470 inhabitants,  and  is,  in  point 
of  wealth,  the  second  City  in 
France.  It  stands  on  a  narrow  piece 
of  ground,  between  the  Rhdne 
(anciently  called  Rhodnnus)^  and 
the  Sadne^  is  encircled  by  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  and  owes 
one  of  its  Bridges,  with  several 
other  embellishments,  to  Napo- 
leon. The  Quays  of  the  Sa6ne  and 
Khdne  are  magnificent,  especially 
the  latter;  and  in  the  capacious 
and  handsome  Place  de  Bellecour  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIV, 
in  bronze,  erected  to  supply  that, 
bvDesjardins,  which  wasdestroved 
during  the  great  Revolution.  The 
Hdtel  de  Ville  is  a  noble  structure  ; 

•  See  Bell*«  Observations  upon  Italy. 

t  This  is  a  cheap  place  for  permanent  resi- 
dence: but  persons  who  wish  to  live  econo- 
mically, either  here,  or  in  any  other  provincial 
town  of  France,  should  lodge  and  board  in  a 
private  house  with  a  respectable  French  Fa- 
mily.   Board  and  lodging  for  one  person  sel- 


and  the  Hdtel  Dieu  is  one  of  the 
best  Hospitals  in  Europe;  where 
an  Order  of  Nuns,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  perform  the  duty 
of  Nurses;  watch  over  the  Sick, 
administer  the  medicines,  and  pre- 
pare the  diet.*  The  public  Li- 
brary, a  splendid  Apartment,  eon- 
tains  above  an  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  eight  hundred  of  which 
are  valuable  manuscripts :  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice in  the  public  Museum,  are 
the  following:  —  Ckslebratcd  Draw- 
ings by  Poussin ;  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Seven  Sacraments  — 
several  Paintings^  namely  — the 
Last  Supper,  bv  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne—  An  allegory,  by  Rubens 
—  a  fine  Teniers  —  a  Wild  Boar 
Hunt,  by  Sneyders  —  and  the  Re- 
surrection, by  Le  Brun.  Among 
the  Antiquities  are  —  a  taurobolic 
triangular  Altar^  found  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Cily,  and  displaying 
on  one  side  a  Bull's  Head  decorated 
with  fillets,  on  another  the  head  of 
a  Ram,  and  on  the  third  the 
Crooked  Sword  used  in  sacrifices. 
This  Altar  bears  an  Inscription 
signifying  that,  at  midnight,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  December, 
a  Bull  was  offered,  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  by  the  ii>habitants  of  the 
Colony,  for  the  health  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius —  a  bronze  Fragment  of 
a  Horse's  Leg.  peculiarly  fine  work- 
manship, ana  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Saone,  where  the  rest  of  the 
statue  was  discovered,  but  could 
not  be  raised — a  Mosaic  Pavement, 
representing  Gymnastic  Exercises, 
and  another  representing  Chariot 
Races  ;  the  latter  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, because  it  exhibits  Slaves 
watering  the  wheels  of  the  Cars 
near  the  Meta  —  the  Table  on 
which  is  engraved  the  Speech  made 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  fa- 
vour of  Lyons  —  Sacrificial  Vases. 
&c.  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
toaTempleoiIsis — Ancient  Lamps 

—  Lares  —  and  ancient  Armour- 
all  found  on  the  site  oi  Lugdunum. 
There  are  four  Theatres  at  Lyons, 
and  several  Inns ;  U Hotel  des  Ain- 
bassadenrs — L*H6ttl  de  Provence 

—  V Hotel  de  I* Europe -^  L* Hotel 
du  Xord—  and  V Hotel  du  Parc.f 
The  last  is  very  comfortable  ;  the 


dom  costs  more  than  thirty  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.  House-rent  ii)  these  towns  is 
cheap ;  as  a  comfortable  family  residence  may 
sometimes  be  procured  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pounds  per  annum.  Mutton  and  beef 
are  cheap ;  the  former  being,  on  an  average, 
from  three  to  five  pence  English  the  pouml ; 
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others  are  not  good.    A  Diligence 

Soes  daily  in  four  da)[8  and  a  half 
nring  sammer,  and  in  four  days 
during  winter,  from  this  Citv  to 
Turin.  A  Dihgence  goes  daily  to 
Marseilles;  and  a  tlocke^d^eau 
three  times  a  week  to  Avignon. 
The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,  generally  speaking,  tolerable. 
An  extra  ball-post  is  paid  on 
entering,  and  a  post  on  quitting 
Lyons. 
\k  BroH — A  third  horse  all  the  year 


1 


going,  but  not  returning. 

s,r         


Lmtrent  deaMih'es,  Inn,  VHdtel 
dea  quartre  Fontaines,  and  very 
clean. 

li  La  FerpiUHre'-This  Village  con- 
tains a  tolerable  Inn. 

14  Bourgoin— InUi  Le  Palais  Royal, 
A  fine  road  from  Bron  hither. 

«  La  Tour-du-Pin — This  Town  is 
seated  on  the  Bourbre.  Inn, 
L'Hdtelde  CholaU  and  tolerably 
comfortable. 

1  Gaz  —  Immediately     beyond     La 

Tour-du-Pin,  on  the  right,  lies 
the  route  to  Grenoble. 
U  Pont'dc^Beauvoisin  —  Frontier  of 
France.*  At  Guingettc,  between 
Gaz  and  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  the 
Rhdne,  the  mountains  of  Bugey. 
La  Chartreuse,  and  Savoy,  are  all 
discoverable.  Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
is'situated  on  the  Gui^res,  a  torrent 
wliich  divides  France  from  Savoy. 
Best  Inn,  La  Paste, 

2  Echelles — A  third  horse  'all    the 

year,  both  going  and  returning, 
llie  Gui^res,  a  torrent  over  which 
a  fine  Bridge  has  been  thrown, 
forms  the  Boundary  between 
France  and  Savoy :  and  about  six 
miles  from  this  Bridge  is  the  once 
terrific  Passage  of  La  Chaille :  but 
the  present  road  being  bordered 
with  a  strong  dwarf  wall,  every 
appearance  of  danger  has  vanished : 
nevertheless,  as  the  road  is  narrow, 
and  occasionally  encumbered  with 
fragments  of  fallen  rocks,  a  person 
a  head^  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching carriages,  is  desirable. 


the  latter  somewhat  less.  Bread  is  cheap. 
Fowls  and  ducks  are  about  two  shiUings, 
English,  the  couple ;  and  turkeys  Arom  two 
to  three  shillings  each :  game  also  is  cheap 
and  plentiful 

•  Here.  Travellers  have  to  encounter  a 
French  Frontier  Custom-house  on  one  side  of 
the  Bridge,  and  a  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom, 
house  on  the  other :  at  the  latter,  however,  a 
small  fee  secures  baggage  from  examination; 
and  at  the  former,  persons  who  travel  in  their 
own  carriage  are  treated  with  great  civility, 
and  have  very  little  trouble.    The  above- 


The  mountains  which  tower  over 
the  Passage  of  La  Chaille,  form 
the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Jura  Chain.  . 
Echelles  is  seated  on  the  Gui^res, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  issu- 
inf  impetuously  from  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Chartreuse :  and  about 
five  hundred  paces  beyond  Echelles 
commences  the  celebrated  Chemin 
de  la  Grotte,  made  bv  Charles 
Emmanuel^  second  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy; and  80  much  improved  by 
the  Ciroperor  Napoleon,  as  to  be 
at  this  moment  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  magnificent  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from  which 
this  road  derives  its  name  is  of  a 
considerable  lengthy  lofty,  wide, 
and  lighted  by  three  lamps  during 
nifl^t. 

14  S,  7%i6au//-</e-CotMr— Athirdand 
fourth  horse  all  the  year^  botk 
going  and  returning. 
Between  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotte 
and  S.  Thibault-de-Coux  the  road 
traverses  a  lofty  mountain;  and 
about  three  miles  from  Chambery, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
is  a  fine  Cascade,  formed  bv  a 
stream  of  limpid  water,  which  falls 
perpendicularly  from  toe  height  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

li  Chambery — A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning.  1* 

7Si  posts. 

Chambery^  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  oy  the  rivulets  Albano  and 
Leisse ;  and  contains  about  15,000  in- 
habitants. The  Ropal  Palace  is  an 
old  Castle,  not  worth  notice ;  but  the 
Church  opposite  to  it  contuns  good 
painted  glass.  The  Promenade  is 
pretty ;  and  the  new  Theatre  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  heights  which 
surround  this  little  Metropolis  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  jpasuirages,  and 
woods.  The  best  Hotel,  Le  petit  Paris, 
is  very  comfortable ;  and  La  Poste  is  a 
good  Ion. 


named  Inn  (under  the  same  roof  with  the 
French  Custom-house)  is  a  dangerous  sleep- 
ing place,  several  of  the  bed-rooms  being  so 
situated  that  the  beds  they  contain  are  damp. 
There  are  two  smaller  Inns,  lite  Hdtel  de 
Savoie,  and  The  HAtel  de  Fltalie:  and  at 
Echelles  (two  posts  flnun  Pont-de.Beauvoitin 
on  the  Chambery  side),  the  Post.House  af. 
fords  very  good  accommodations. 

f  See,  under  Appendix,  Italy,  the  con. 
tinuation  of  this  Route,  from  Chambery,  by 
the  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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BOOTS  WUm  WAMMtO  LTO]l%  THIOUOH 
KETSmS  AMD  MOIIUMt. 

7k  FomiaintHemM^St9  the  toute  from 
Paris  to  0«neTft,  throogfa  Di|on. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  vost  is  paid 
on  quittinc  Fontaincbleau  every 
way.  the  Moret  road  excepted. 

t  JVrmoMT^  —  Tbis  littie  Town  is 
w«)l  placed,  well  bailt,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  ri? er  Loinf »  and  the 
Canal  of  Briare.  The  new  Bridge 
is  handsome,  and  the  Inna  are 
tolerably  good. 

U  La  CroUUrt 

1  Fonienmp 

2  MQHtargU 

\k  La  Conumodit^ 

I    NogeHt'Sur-Femiuon 

U  BussOre 

U  briare— This  Town  has  given  its 
name  to  the  Canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  rivers 
Seine  and  Loire;  the  latter  of 
which  is  seen,  covered  with 
vessels^  from  the  hill  above  Briare. 

9    Ncuvy'»ur-Loire 

IS  Cosne 

IS  Pouilfy 

a  La  CmHU — pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Loire. 

\\  PoMjrwef--Here  are  Mineral  Waters. 

\k  Nevers— This  City  (anciently  iVi- 
vtmwoL)  is  seated  at  the  conilu- 
ence  of  the  Ni^vre  and  the  Loire, 
over  the  latter  of  which  rivers 
there  is  a  fine  Bridge.  The  Palace 
qf  the  Dukes  ^  rfevers  is  con- 
sidered as  a  good  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  merits  notice. 
Frincipal  Inns,  IJHdtel  de  France, 
UH6tel  du  Lion  d^Or,  &c. 

li  Magny 

Ik  S.  Pierre-le-Moutier 

H  S.  hnbert 

T4  Vitteneuve-sur-AlHer 

Moulins — This  Town,  situated  on 
the  Allier,  is  embellished  by^  a 
magnificent  Bridge ;  aud  contains 
the  Mausoleum  of  Montmorency, 
who  was  beheaded  under  Louis 
^11.  It  stands  in  the  College 
Roual.  Best  Inns,  VAlligr; 
UKcu  ;  and  LeLion  d^Or,  In  the 
environs  of  Bressol,  a  villaj^e  near 
Moulins,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  petrified  wood. 

•  From  La  Palisse  to  a  G^iand  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning.— 
From  La  Pahsse  to  Droiturier  a  third  horse 
aH  the  jeax  going,  but  not  returning.— FVom 
Droiturier  to  S.  Mutin  a  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. — From  Pa. 
caudifere  to  a  martin  a  third  horse  all  the 

year  going,  but  not  returning. — From  Pa. 

csudiere  to  S.  Germain  a  third  hone  all  the  { 


ft 


f^oreajuf— 'About  bows  the  moon- 
tains,  called  Puig  de  D&tm  and 
MonifOr^  arc  diaoovenUe  from 
this  Town. 

U  AOI^fWMf— ThaliiDlMrais'agood 

one. 
U  LaPaUsae 
U  nroUurier 
1    5.  Martin — A  vetr  higb  situation. 

The  road  near  thia  Town  exhibits 

fine  landscapes. 

1  Lia  Pacttudiere 

U  S.  Germain  PEspinaate 

Itk  Rdanne —  Hence  to  Lyons  the  road 
is  very  billy.  At  Roanne  the  Loire 
becomes  navigable.  Best  Inns. 
VH6tel  de  Flandrea,  and  L*H6tel 
du  Renard. 

9    S.  Sffnuthorien-de-Lay 

V^  PaiH'JSowfhain 

li  Tar  are — Peasants  usuaUy  keep 
oxen  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  Tarare,  to  aid  carriages  in 
ascending.  The  Al^  are  dis- 
coverable between  Tarare  and 
Lyons. 

14  Arnas^ 

2  Salvif, 
13  Lyon 

6(^  posts. 

EOUTK   FROM    LTOKS,    THftOUOH   AVIG- 
NON AND  AIX,  TO  MICE. 

1    S,Fons 

1  S,  Synq>horien'd'Ozon-^A  third 
and  fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

U  vieone — A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  both  going  and  re- 
turning. An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  entering,  and  on 
quitting  Vienne.  This  City,  once 
tne  Capita]  of  the  AUobroges.  and 
made  a  Roman  Colonv  by  Tibe- 
rius, contains  several  Antiquities; 
among  which  are  a  square  Building 
surrounded  with  mited  Columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  capitals  and  bases 
inclusive,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus—  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  that  Emperor— con^ 
siderable  remains  of  an  Amphi' 
theatre  —  and     a     quadrangular 


year,   both   going    and   returning.  —  From; 


I.<>anne  to  &  Symphorien  a  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning.  —  FTom  & 
Symphorien  to  Pain.Bouchain  a  third  horse 
all  the  year,  going,  but  not  returning. — From- 
Tarare  to  Pain.Bouchain  a  third  horse  all  ttie 
year,  going,  but  not  returning  — From  Amas 
to  Salvigny  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 
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oat  the  year,  both  goiDg  and 
returoing. 
Ik  ATigoon^Tbis  City,  seated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rbdne,  and 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  was 
anciently  called  Avenio ;  it  con- 
tains S3,000  inbabitants,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  hand- 
some edifices;  the  most  striking 
of  which  is  the  CalhedraL  In  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  now 
destroyed,  were  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  gallant  Crilloo,  and  the 
ToDib  of  Laura.  The  spot  which 
the  latter  occupied  is  distinguished 
by  a  cypress,  surrounded  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Church,  and  enclosed 
in  grounds  lielonging  to  a  gardener. 
Francis  I,  ordered  the  tomb  of 
Laura  to  be  opened,  and  found 
there  a  few  small  bones,  and  a 
leaden  box  containing  ill-written 
Italian  poetry.  The  Hdtei  de 
{'Europe,  at  Avignon,  is  a  good 
Inn  ;  and  The  Hdiel  tie  Pdtrarque 
et  Lmure,  between  Avignon  and 
Vauduse,  *  is  celebrated  by  Tra- 
velers for  its  dinners,  consisting 
of  excellent  trout  and  other  fish. 
The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Arignon. 

2i  S.  Andiol — Between  this  place  and 
Avignon  a  fine  wooden  B^dge 
has  iieen  lately  thrown  over  toe 
Durance,  anciently  Druentia ;  a 
rapid  river,  which  Travellers  were 
formeriy  compelled  to  cross  in  a 
ferry,  sometimes  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives. 

H  OfgoH — The  Inn  here  is  good. 

8  PftU  Rojfal'-'The  country,  from 
S.  Andiol  hither,  is,  generally 
speaking,  flat  ana  uninteresting. 

2    S.  Canat 

2  Aix — A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  two  last  stages  are  billy. 
Aix,  anciently  calTed  <^9U€B  Sextue^ 
and  the  Capital  of  Provence, 
stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  wa- 
teied  by  the  Arc,  is  handsomely 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
contains  23,700  inhabitants.  The 
Mineral  Waters,  and  Hot  Baths 
here,  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  Cathedral  merits  notice;  as 
that  part  called  La  Roiondef  is 
adorned  with  Columns  which  once 
belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Vesta : 
the  Doors  of  this  Church  are 
fiiiely  carved;  and  the  College 
Chapel  is  embellished  with  an 
Annunciation,  and  a  Visitation, 
by  Puget. 


Pyramid,  reputed  to  have  been 
a  Cenoti^^h  erected  by  the  Ro' 
maos.* 
The  wine  called  C6te  rotie^  is  made 
near  Vienne. 
2  Auberive^A.  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Peage    de    Roussillon  —  A    third 

horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning. 

U  S.Rambert 

U  S,  Falliei — This  Town,  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  tlie  Galanrc  and 
the  Rh6ne,  contains  a  good  Inn. 

IS  JVim— celebrated  for  red  and  white 
wine,  called  Hei-mitage. 

2i  Valence— A  third  horee  for  the 
six  winter  months*  both  going  and 
returning. 
Valence,  called  F'alentia  by  Ihe 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  Edifice,  now  made  into 
a  Church,  wliico  is  supposed  to 
have  t>een  originally  bnilt  by  the 
Romans.  Pius  Vl,  died  here. 
Best  Inns,  La  Poste,  and  VHdlel 
Martin, 

\k  La  PaUlaue 

U  Loriol 

14  Oerbiires 

14  Monteliniart  ^-Tbe  Post-house  here 
is  one  of  the  best  provincial  inns 
on  the  Continent. 

2  Donzire — A  third  horse  all  the 
▼ear,  both  going  and  returning. 
This  Town  contains  a  good  Inn  ; 
and  the  wines  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  excellent. 

2  La  Palud — A  third  horse  through- 

out the  year  from  La  Palud  to 
Donz^re. 

14  Mornas^A  third  horse  tbronglv- 
out  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

U  Orange  —  remarkable  for  a  very 
ancient  edifice  almost  entire,  and 
improperly  called  PArc  de  Mari^ts^ 
because  triumphal  arches  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  common 
use  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  It  stands  near  the 
high  road:  and  is  a  kind  of  Tower, 
sixty  feet  nigh,  resting  upon  three 
Arches.  That  in  the  centre*  being 
more  lofty  than  the  others,  serves 
as  a  passa^  for  carriages;  and 
between  this  and  the  latendarches, 
are  fluted  Corinthian  Ck»Iunins, 
extremelv  ii^nred  by  time.  The 
Bassi  Riiievi  still  remaining  on 
the  Edifice  represent  combats, 
military  and  naval  trophies,  and 
sacrificial  instruments. 

2    Sorgues — A  thinl  horse  Ihrough- 

*  Pontius  Pilate,  after  haviiiK  been  deprived 
of  the  Office  of  Procurator  ot  Judea.  on  ac- 
count of  his  malpractices,  and  banubed  to 


Vienne,  or  its  vicinity,  died  there,  by  his  own 
hand. 


N  N  2 


>  third  hor 


Ail  ■•  >  vbe*p  Town  (or  pvnDknrnt 

raiirnet:  itibcil  I tnlJHOIel 

ibi  VoHrt.  l,'H6ltl  df4  PHHcn, 
■nd  Ij  Mult  Blanche. 

Ad  ntra  hilf'put  ii  ftSi  on  qnit- 
lina  Ai». 

ll  /d  Oranifc  Piairt 

•(  TW™"  — A   thini    hone    ti\    tUt 

BLtwcen  L»  Otmtide  Purtre  wid 
Toamt  tben  ■•  ■  uteep  HilJ ;  aiiil 
tbe  wtwld  rawl  from  Aii  to  Ilie 
lul-pUMd  PcMt  »  ftt  times  rough 

Lt  BrignaHH—ThU  Town  i)  plei- 
umllT  Bitumted  betmrn  \\ie  riicn 
CwmociKHidlHole.  Athinthoiw, 
duriai  tbe  lii   winter    nioDlhi, 

II  fWoi."  — A'third"h'or.e   all   the 

^r»r,  both  (oin; ^ -'-- 
«■— A  third  ' 

oli.ej,  rioB 

ij  J/iw — A  thira  Done  ui  lae  ye«r, 
botb  itoinaiiad  rEturalDB. 

S  JVqw— A  third  horae  nirthe  rear, 
both  eoinj!  and  retnroing, 
Fnjua,  called  br  tlie  Roniani  Fo- 
ruM  Jnlii,  atill  exhiliiu  vesligci 
oritBUicirnt  tptendour;  nnmely, 
DM  ArcA  qf  the  Port  made  by 
Csenr,  and  the  ruitit  of  nn  ^qvc- 
duct,  ice.  ■■  bot  what  must  alwayi 
rennet  thit  town  Dicmotahle  is, 
that  Napuleon  landed  here  on  his 
retarn  from  %rpt  i  embarked 
here,  when  baniibedlo  Elba;  and 
landed  again,  not  Ibt  hence,  alter 
qniltingtbat  Island. 
Tbe  counUy  mond  Prejua  is  mag- 
oiHceutly  woodol. 

3    Lfildrfl—A   third  bone   all    Ibe 

^e' MonntaiDS^Crom  which  tbe 
lait-meDtioued  Poit  deriTH  iU 
name  may  almoit  >-!'-  in  hi-firlii 
with   tbe  AltiB  i    » 


llsplajr 


I    Cannel~A   third   bone    all    tbe 

¥'ar,  both  going  and  retarning. 
bin   is   tlie   iirecise   ipot  where 
Napoleon  landed  lalSlb. 
Aiilibts  —  b.  tbicd    borse    ^1   tha 

Antibes,  aneientW  called  jinl^olu, 
sod   celebrated  for   the  degancg 


f  The  road  (torn  LjOBf  I 


oF  it*  Fori,  wbkh  Is  ailomeit  with 
circular  Arcades,  umewhU  in  the 
(trie  of  tbe  ancient  Part  of  CHtia, 
llkewiM    conlaini    niins    of    « 

a*  Nice— 'Atbird  bone  aJI  tbe  year. 

9M  [loati. 

Tbe  country  between  Antibea  and 

lishcd  with    hedgea  of  pomegrar- 

waterad  by  tiM  Var,  wbicli  di- 
yidei  France  from  the  doniinloos 
of  the  King  of    Sardinia.     'tTmr- 

merly  obliged  to  ford  tbe  Var. 
an  operation  whicb  waa   always 

BQpleatant,  and  often  dan^eraua  | 


KhOne  From  Lyons  to  Avignon,  m 
either  take  the  Coche-d'eJl  to  (bei_ 
lelres  for  ten  Lonrs-d'ors,  or  perhapi 
leu,  the  expenie  of  putting  a  carriaga 
on  board,  and  diMmtiarfcing  it  at  Avig- 
non, inclniive;  or  they  may,  for  tba 
tame  price,  hire  a  private  boat.  Fami' 
lies  who  quit  Lyon*  about  noon,  arrin 
before  six  in  the  evenina:  at  Canhtuiti 
where  it  is  usual  to  »ll^ep.    The  riewa 

l.yon)  and  Cordreuil,  are  lovely. 
The  next  day's  royage  is  to  falmce, 
between  which  Town  and  CordreuA 


?l?5,l' 


imsll  irilage, 


-,,a," ~- 

richueu    of    the 
Chileaux  and   Coi 


t  the  waters. 


o  tho^ 


Deierted 

le  pinnaclei  of  cnuigy  rocu,  present. 
lemselTea  at  every  turn  of  the  riier; 

"■  "" ^li»  frei|u«ntly  appear  In 

.J   ... j: ihapei. 


It  tbey  might  easily  be  mist! 
itles  with  gluili  striding  o 
ttienienlg.  This  scenery  is 
doubly   beautiful   by  the 


their 


raprditVofihekhaor'Ta/flTrefiK^ 
the  Post-house,  a  tolerably  good  Inn,  ft 
the  usual  sleeping- place  on  the  second 

Maneillei  lieing  (YequenOy  ~ui  bnd  cHidiliQB. 

Rhtnc,  ifpoulblc. 
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interior  bnildinff,  and  the  only 
opening  for  lii^nt.  The  interior 
building  has  thirty  columns;  ten 
being'  detached  from  the  walls> 
and  twenty  joined  to  them.  The 
Columns  are  twenty-seven  feet 
three  inches  high  \  and  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  The 
total  length  of  this  Temple  is 
seventy-seven  feet ;  its  breadth 
thirty-eig[ht  feet  six  inches ;  and 
its  elevation  sixt^-four  feet.  The 
Cornices  and  Friezes,  which  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  are  finely  executed ;  as 
likewise  are  the  Capitals ;  par- 
ticularly those  parts  representing 
olive-leaves.  Another  ancient 
Fabric  peculiarly  well  preserved 
is  the  Amphitheatre ;  the  exterior 
Walls  of  which,  the  Porticoes, 
Columns,  Pilasters,  and  other  Ar- 
chitectural Ornaments  are  nearly 
perfect.  The  form  of  this  Edifice 
IS  oval;  its  greatest  diameter  being 
four  hundred  and  forty  French 
feet;  its  smallest  three  hundred 
and  twenty;  its  circumference 
eleven  hundred;  and  its  height 
seventy.  Two  rows  of  Porticoes 
form  two  circular  Galleries,  one 
above  the  other ;  each  being  com- 
posed of  sixty  Arcades,  separated 
by  the  same  number  of  Tuscan 
Pilasters  in  the  first  range,  and 
of  Doric  Columns  in  the  second. 
The  principal  entrances  are  four 
in  number;  and  one  of  them 
presents  a  magnificent  Portico, 
crowned  with  Bulls*  Heads. 
The  circular  benches  for  Spec- 
tators, said  to  have  been  thirty^ 
two  in  number,  are  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  broad.  The 
whole  Edifice  is  constructed  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone ;  and 
those  seen  to  project  from  the 
top  of  the  outer  wall  are  nierced 
through  in  the  centre,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  masts 
which  supported  the  awning.  A 
Fountain,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  merits  ob- 
servation. This  Spring  rises  in 
a  Basin,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  seventy  feet,  the  depth 
twenty- four ;  and  sometimes, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  the 
water  suddenly  increases^  till  it 
becomes  a  considerable  river.  A 
road  behind  the  Fountain  leads 
to  the  Turris  Magna,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  largest  of  the 
ninety  Towers  belonnng  to  the 
Walls  of  the  ancient  T^nwn.  its 
form  is  pyramidica* '  "^t 


picturesqi 

remains  of  a  castle.  The  third  day's 
voyage  displays  views  of  the  Alps ;  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  Travellers  reach 
the  Pont  S.  Es]^rit ;  passing  under  the 
middle  arch,  without  experiencing,  in 
consequence,  any  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion, provided  their  boatmen  be  skilful. 
This  celebrated  Bridge,  three  thousand 
feet  in  length,  is  built  with  consummate 
skill  and  beautiful  simplicity ;  and  owes 
its  existence  to  Monks  of  the  order  of 
S.  Saturnin ;  who  devoted  a  laiye  sum 
of  monev,  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  laudable  purpose 
of  constructing  this  Bridijfe,  which 
was  commenced  in  1265,  finished  in 
1309,  and  named  Pont  S.  Esprit  by  its 
founders. 

The  Inn  at  S,  Esprit  Tthe  usual 
sleeping-place  on  the  third  night)  is 
good  ;  and  the  voyage  hence  to  Avig- 
non  is  accomplished  in  four  hours  the 
next  morning.  There  are  two  Castles, 
opposite  to  each  other,  not  far  from  the 
Pont  S.  Esprit,  which  form  a  pictur- 
esque view :  but  near  Avignon,  the 
country  is  flat,  and  the  prospects  are 
uninteresting. 


ROUTE    FROM   AVIGNOK   TO    NISMES 
AND    MONTPELLIER. 

13  La  B^gude  de  Saze  —  A  third 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 

3  La  Fowc  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning.* 

H  S.  Oervasu — A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  botn  going  and  returning. 

H  Nismes  — This  City,  anciently 
called  Nemausus,  and  said  to 
contain  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  ornamented  with  handsome 
modern  buildings ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly worth  seeing  on  account 
of  its  Antiquities,  one  of  which, 
called  Zm  Maison  Quarr^e,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Corin- 
thian Temple,  erected  by  Grecian 
artists,  and  dedicated,  by  the 
people  of  Nismes,  about  the  year 
of  Rome,  754,  to  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, Sons  of  Agrippa.  This 
splendid  specimen  of  ancient 
architecture  is  in  high  preserv- 
ation. It  has  a  spacious  Por- 
tico, supported  in  front  by  six 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns,  and 
three  on  each  side,  reckoning 
those  in  the  angles  twice.  Seve- 
ral Steps  lead  to  this  Portico, 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the 


•  Travellers  who  go  by  the  Font  de  Oard,  on  their  way  to  £a  Fouz,  pajr  ii 
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Mfcral  itories  high)  it  it  tap- 
nmtd  to  h«r«  lenred  m  a  Fharot. 
IM  fir  dirtMit  fron  this  Tower 
is  Ml  aocicDt  Gate,  diioovcred  in 
1791.  and  denominated  Lm  Porte 
de  Cdtmr.  It  is  baiU  with  Urge 
blocks  of  ttoae,  consists  of  four 
Arches,  and  boars  an  Inscrip- 
tion surni^iog.  that  Nemaosus 
owed  its  Walls  and  Gates  to 
Augustas.  Another  ancient  Gate, 
called  Lm  Porte  dm  Nord.  may  be 
seen  at  Nismes.  The  Palmi$  de'M 
Justice  is  a  handsome  modern 
stnicturci^  remarkable  for  the  Co- 
lumns which  snpport  its  Pediment, 
the  superb  Hall  which  separates 
the  se? era!  Courts*  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  each  Court  is 
decorated. 

Hotels,  Le  LoMnre^  and  Lt  Luxem- 
bottrg* 

Between  three  and  four  leagues  from 
Nismes  is  the  Pomi'de-Gard^  an 
ancient  Aqueduct,  which  crosses 
the  river  Gard,  or  Gardon,  and 
extends  twentsr-five  English  miles, 
uniting  two  mountains.  Tbe  su- 
perstructure consists  of  three 
ranges  of  Arches  resting  on  each 

^  other.  The  channel  through  wfaicb 
the  water  passes  is  four  feet  three 
inches  in  breadth;  fife  feet  six 
inches  in  height ;  and  lined  with 
the  Opus  Signitmm,  Tbe  ranges 
of  Arches  are  eight  hundred  and 
•eventy-four-feet  in  lenotb  at  the 
upper  part ;  one  bundreo  and  fifty- 
^ eight  feet  in  elevation  from  the 
level  of  the  water  of  tbe  Gard ; 
and  twenty-two  feet  seven  inches 
in  breadth.  Tbe  blocks  of  stone 
which  compose  this  stupendous 
Fabric  are  immense ;  and  toe  whole 
work  is  one  of  tbe  most  astonish- 
ing productions  of  antiquity.  His- 
tory does  not  say  b;^  whom  it  was 
erected :  but  the  initials  *'  A.  JS. 
A."  still  distinguishable  on  it,  are 
supposed  to  mean  ^queductus  ^lii 
Variant, 

13  UcAau-^An  extra  quarter  of  a 

?08t  is  pud  from  Nismes  hither. 
Muel — celebrated  for  its  wines. 
U  Cohmlneres 

If  Montpellier—  This  Town,  an- 
ciently called  AgcUhttpolis^  and 
supposed  to  contain  83,000  inha- 
bitants, has  long  been  famed  for 
its  climate;  which,  though  un- 
favourable to  weak  lungs,  is  in 

«  The  vent  de  Mce  prevails  so  much,  in  all 
the  sonthera  part  of  France,  as  to  render  the 
climate  preiudidal  to  consumptive  persons : 
and  besioei  this  oi^ection  to  tbe  above-men. 
tioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude,  namely,  the  natives  still 


some  rctpeda  talttbriona.  Raim 
seldom  mis  bore :  snow  an^  logs 
are  equally  uncommon  ;  bvt  the 
morMs,  or  sea-wind,  produces 
damp :  and  the  veni  de  bue^  which 
continually  viaits  MontpeUier,  is 
of  all  winds  the  most  pierciM.* 
Tbe  principal  Hotels  are.Ze  Cke- 
vol  hUuc,  VHdtel  du  Midi^  Le 
metit  Parte,  and  Le  Pmieda-Ropat : 
but  persons  who  purpose  to  rMide 
any  length  of  time  at  MontpelUer 
should  hke  a  ready-furnished 
apartment,  and  have  their  dinner 
from  a  It'tiiteur.  Here  are  a 
7'keatre,  an  Aqmeduct,  and  several 

rdeasant  Promenades.  Montpel- 
ier  and  Gi-asse  are  famous  lor  the 
best  perfumes  in  France. 
Tbe  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraor- 
dinary insect,  which  Naturalists 
report  to  be  found  only  near  Mont- 
pellier. 

lai  posts. 


ROUTE   FaOM    AIX  TO   MARSKILLXa 
AND   TOULOK. 

2  Le  Grand- Pin  —  Anf  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aix. 
A  third  horse  all  tbe  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

2  Marseille  —  Between  Le  Grand- 
Pin  and  Marseilles,  and  about 
half  a  league  from  tbe  latter,  is 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  France. 
Marseilles,  anciently  called  Massi- 
liOi  was  founded  b.  c.  539,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Phocaea^  in  Asia 
Minor;  who  emigrated  from  their 
country  to  avoid  tbe  yoke  of 
Cyrus.T  Tbe  wisdom  of  its  laws, 
its  commercial  pursuits,  and  its 
fidelitv  to  tbe  S^mans,  rendered 
Massilia  in  early  ages  a  place  of 
great  consequence :  out  by  espous- 
ing tbe  cause  of  Pompey  against 
Caesar,  it  incurred  tbe  displeasure 
of  tbe  latter;  and  was  punished 
with  loss  of  independence,  wealth, 
and  power.  It  has  a  capacious  ana 
safe  Harbour  for  merchant-vessels, 
though  not  for  ships  of  war;  as 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  only 
four  fathoms.  Tbe  entrance  to 
the  Town,  by  a  magnificent  Pro- 
menade, called  Le  Cows*  is  very 
strikiujBr.  The  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  a 
splendid  Structure,  was  built  by 

retain  the  character  given  them  by  Ho- 
race:— 

"  Novittftte  rebus  ii0deUs  AUobroe. " 
t  According  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon, 
Protus^  a  rich  and  distinguished  merchant  of 
antiquity,  was  the  founder  of  Maneillef . 
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Puget ;  and  in  the  Great  Cooncil- 
Cbamber  are  two  paintings  by 
Serre,  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles. 
La  t.onsigne  contains  a  Basso 
Rilievo,  by  Pujjet,  representing 
the  Plague  at  Milan;  and  a  cele- 
brated picture  by  David,  called  the 
Plague  of  S.  Rocn.  The  Lazzareito 
is  considered  as  the  best  in  Europe : 
one  of  the  Theatres  deserves  notice; 
and  the  Inns  are  good.*  Marseilles 
is  supposed  to  have  upward  of 
111,000  inhabitants.  Its  Quay  and 
Environs  are  beautiful;  but  this 
Town,  during  summer,  is  infested 
by  swarms  of  musquitoes ;  and  in 
autumn  scorpions  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  bouses,  and  even  in 
the  beds.i* 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Marseilles. 

2    Auhagne 

li  Cujes 

2  Beausset  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

2  loulon  —  A  third  horse,  during 
the  six  winter  months,  from  Tou- 
lon to  Beausset,  but  not  returning. 

1 1  h  posts. 

Toulon  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants ;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe,  is  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  line  ot  battle  ships. 
The  Naval  Arsenal ;  the  Docks  (par- 
ticularly that  constructed  by  Grog- 
nard) ;  the  Forges ;  Sail,  Rope,  and 
Must- Houses  :  the  Military  Store-house; 
Fort  Jnubert ;  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  with 
two  colossal  Perses.  in  stone,  byPuget; 
and  the  Hopital  de  la  Marine,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Soeurs  Hospitalih'es, 
who,  like  the  same  description  of  Nuns 
at  Lyon,  perform  the  duty  of  nurses  in 
this  Cit)'.  Here  are  several  pood  Ho- 
tels. The  Croix  de  Malte  is  recom- 
mended by  Travellers. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  Town  of 
Hyeres,  opposite  to  some  Islands  of  the 
same  name  (anciently  called  t\\t  Stce- 
chades),  and  about  one  league  distant 
from  the  Sea.  This  Town  is  so  much 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cli- 
mate during  winter,  that  Valetudina- 
rians are  sent  hither  from  ail  parts 
of  France  ;  but  during  the  summer 
months  it  is  particularly  unwholesome. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates, 
grow  most  luxuriantly  at  Hyeres  in  the 

*  I/Hotel  des  AmbassadeurSt  and  L'Hdtel 
des  EmpJreurs,  are  two  of  the  best 

f  Two  French  Steam.packets,  The  Hen- 
ry  IV,  and  Sully,  of  the  first  class  for  strength, 
and  furnished  with  English  low-pressure  en. 
gincs  managed  bv  experienced  Englii^  Me. 
chanic«,  run  regularly,  whm  weather  permits. 


natural  ground  ;  and  sugar-canes  are 
said  to  do  so  likewise,  wHieu  properly 
cultivated. 


ROUTE  FEOM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX  AND 
BArONNE  THROUGH  ORLEANS,  CHA- 
TEAU ROUX,  LIMOGES,  AND  FERI- 
GUEUX. 

li  CroLv  de  Bernis 
1    Lor^meau 
li  Arpajon 
\\  Etrechy 
1    Etampes 
1    Mondesir 
M  Angerville 
IJ  Thoury 
li  Arte  nay 

1  Cheville 

1|  Orleans  — This  City  (anciently  Au- 
relia/ii)  contains  iabout  40,000 
inhabitants.^  The  Cathedral  me- 
rits observation,  and  the  environs 
are  delightful.  .  Tlie  Faubourg 
d'Olivet  communicates  with  the 
City  b^  a  celebrated  Bridge,  Or- 
leans IS  embellished  with  a  Uni- 
versity, an  Academy  of  Sciences, ' 
and  a  Public  Library.  The  H6Ui 
de  Ville  contains  a  portrait  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  An  extra  half 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Orleans, 
and  on  entering,  by  the  way  of 
Fert^  S.  Aubin.  lnm,L*H6tel  de 
France,  L*H6tel  des  iVois  Empc 
reurs,  &c. 

2i  FertS  S,  Aubin 

13  Gyons 

li  Nouan-le-Fuzelier 

1|  Salbris 

\k  La  Loge 

2  Vierzon — A  small,    but   ancient 

Town.  —  Inns,  La  Croix  blanche^ 

&c. 
li  Massay 
2     ratan 
13  Maison  Netive 
2    Ch^teauroux  —  This  Town  is  situ-      v 

ated  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful       '- 

plain.    Best  Inn,  S,  Catherine, 
2    Lottier 
\%  Argenton 
2    Fay 

2i  Fille-au-Brun 
2i  Mortei'ol 
2    Chanteloube 
2    Afaison-rouge 
li  Limoges  —  This    City    (anciently 

called  Lemovices")  contains  22,000 

between  Marseilles  and  Naples,  touching  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Civitavecchia.  Stran. 
gers  who  wish  for  information  respecUng  these 
packets,  should  apply  to  Messrs.  Basin,  Mar- 

t  Orleans  is  a  remarkaWv  «^h««t%  to^n  for 
i>cniiaDent  Tcsidence. 

*NN  ' 


iiilikliltMiU.  TAr  a-dtraHl  Mtrg 
■/  A".  Matiial  i«  Mitcr(*liiu.uti 
lurounl  nf  ill  •nllquitr.  JWit 
Inn,  VlliM  dH  /'(Hnrrf.  An 
Biln  qumtgr  of  w.  pott  »  pitlil  on 
qulniiic  Ubkwfi. 
It  JtMt 

I)  /a  CufKtf/r  ; 


alCri  Pmroa 


ill  Kalcn.    Birit  lull,  VMittl  dc 

I  jVsNDsn 

t    S.M/iard 

II  Sereiac 

II  Uordcaiit  —  An  rxtn  lialf-poit  ii 
pud  from  Berdiic  bilher. 
.  Sorduux    (■DciBatlT    called     Sur- 
.%<■&■}.  one  of   tbc   W^l.    riclicil, 


1.  I'bR 
■e  —  /lie 
two  lofty 


Hted  on  the  Grtrono 

£~  contain  S9,a«  in 

^_^cfb   nut  worth  i.. 

Sol'--    ■^-'-  -        -'      ' 


_Jlhi«  Sfina  —  ihe  ExcktHgc 
T^atre  —  lhcQHayi— i.t\A  Ike Temaim 
ijf  Adrmd  ^nriquilia.  Tbe  wian  ol 
'Apdleuu  are  excellenl  j  Bithough  Ihc 
dimale,  darios  wiotur,  tiu  ths  rvpii- 
btioD  of  bfini  Soefy,  damp,  >nd  cold. 
3etl  tun,  L-MleTic  Fro«cr. 
II  Anunruf  —  An  ntra  liair-post  ii 
;      Pftid  on  qilHlicw  Bordenux. 

^  C«p(imr 
11  MDnl-de-Manaa  —  liuis,  L'Elmh, 


!.  P.,tiHr!-Oar 


I  thiiira 

II  BtyoniK  -  TIm 

litilalcd  It  I 
ths  Nire  tnd 
Valhtitral  ' 


,i - Jnemblt  E«iB«. 

Tnr«Itin«-bcdi  mar  be  ptirclinscJ 
■t   BifOnnc.       tnin,  VHitrl  tl» 
fmrntree,  S.  MarliK,  Sit. 


tOrriEM,    ANU    ANCOULCMI. 

14)  Orkttiu 

U  SaiHl  Hy 

Ii  Hf0«g^cv 

11  Mer 

\\  Menan 

I  Bloii— Thii  Town,  which  coDtiiint 
■boDt  IS,000  (ubMjitanta,  ■■  built 
in  an  amphilbealrical  tana  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Loirei  Tkt 
CMteau,  now  connrted  into  bar- 
racks,  in  remarhable  for  n  Tower, 
called  that  of  Mary  de'  Medici, 
her  Stone  Work-lablr,  a  curioui 
',  and  aome  DDDgeocta  and 

"j™  ' 

fueled    by  tl 
at  tcvcrsl  ;< 


OahUetl 


1  ^gitducl  t 


H  I.n  FriUifre 

1}  'roun—Thi.Town.aQoiBntrv  called 
Turonti,  nnd  pleasantlr  aituated 
on  the  Lnire,  con) uiu  93,000  inha- 
bitants. The  Bridge  one  thousand 
three  hundred  uniTlbirtT-STe  feet 
long— McOuoffi  — Me  Tiactri  of 
llic  ancient  AbW  of  8.  Martin  — 
uiid  Me  Pr/OBeaiiiti  <Ih  Mai(,  de- 
serve notice.  The  CiUhtdrnl  lA- 
lirnry   conlaini    valnahle    Maou- 


CVaNU.]     route  from  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX  AMD  BREST. 
litaBtioni  io  France  fot  a  perna-       aj  Cuitae 


Liubrioui,  tKcuuc  h 


(  _de   bitt!    aAAri   t 


.  Inni,  UH6ttliAt^{e- 


i  F'ermilla -^  Ao  vitrn  hilf-pott  is 


It  Ingrande 
1     C/idlellerauit 
1    Bartet-dt-Kinlr, 


This    Town,    ronnsrlr       U 
7lmium,  v\A  oace   tbe       H 


in(  tlie  derentJi  centuiTi  by 
nryll.af  Eaalantl.  The  archi- 
:uit  is  Gothic,  and  the  Choir 


luenccofttieClatnand  the 
and  aappased  to  hare  about 
ifaalnlant*.    Here  are  re- 

f  an  jtmphithtiitre  aod  on 

Avabicl  tnchea  bjrtbe  Roinana; 
and  here  also  H  s  CatheirBlhtsaa 

_   ....    6 

flict  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers,  between  Uie  French  King 
and  Ednanl  the  Black  Prince. 
Idm,  UHdttldeFriaaei  dt  CEu- 
repii  lie  la  Polle,  &c. 

S    Fiiwnm 

IJ  Minih-a 

I     Cimki-rerac 

H  Chaiinas 

I    MaisoTis  Blanches 


couiinandi  adelightful  proipect,  is 
WAtcred    by  the    CJiaren-       ---■ 
famous  for  brandy,  called 
and   considered    a>    tbe 
France.        AngouJ£aie 
1S,OO0  iobabitaals. 


d  Cognac, 


Tiliara 
ymeait 

S.MauTia 

Mttle-no'-Serlhe 
M^mihroHst 

Aten(^n  —  An  extra  gnaiter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  qnitttag  thi*  town. 


MaTlieni  —  Tbn  )an  here  ii 


icinity^XwlJtia 


!  Rennes— This  Town,  wnleted  by 
liie  rivem:  VilBine  and  Die,  con- 
tains 30,000  iDbBbitanli.  lu  ori- 
(rinal  name  ii  laid  to  hare  been 

Emnerors  It  vta  called  Vrbs  Re- 
rionia,  from  being  peopled  by  tbe 
Redonei,  aTribe  of  the  Armorici. 
The  Public  Library  at  RenncB  con- 
lirta  of  abont  avno  Tolumest 
among  which  are  several  raluablc 
Manuscripts  and  rare  Editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Works,  the  spoils 
of  neigh  bourinjMonasteriea.  Inns, 
I.'Hilei  dt  ProKce,  VHittt  da 

Btdi 

Montauhtoi 
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IVnipWH  dedicated  to  Man,  may 
Im-  found  here,  and  in  the  ridnity. 
•»     1  kt'ttelauitrcn 

I*    (iHiuKttiHp 

*\  /tt  //ri  A-  cH  -  tc  rrc ' 

•  Morlaix  — l*l»i*  Town  stands  at  the 
(onHucnce  of  the  rivers  Jarlcau 
and  Kent.  Its  l^lrt  is  capacious ; 
aihd  its  Quays  are  sabstantialW 
hailt  with  granite.  L* Hotel  da 
France  \*  a  good  Inn. 

.'S  l.UHdwiziau 

I    iMHderHeau 

'iS  Brest  *  —  An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  this  town,  andf  on 
quitting  it. 

7)1  posts. 

lirckt,  anciently  called  Brktates,  it 
supposed  to  co)itain  2(i,000  inhabit- 
jints;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the 
safest  in  Europe,  is  suthciently  capa- 
cious to  admit  five  hundred  ships  of 
war.  The  Quaus  and  the  Arsenal 
nurit  notice.  The  principal  Inns  are, 
L' Hotel  He  Provence ;  Le  Grand  Mo- 
narque:iM  Tour  d' Argent ;  and  Le 

grand  Two:,  ^   ^      „    . 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Pans, 
through  Lamballe,  Dolj  Maienne,  and 
Alen^n,  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 

EOUTE    FBOM    PARIS   TO    DUNKIRK. 

U  Bourfret 

li  Louvres 

l\  Chapelle-en-serval 

\     Sen  lis 

li  Pont  S.  Majience 

li  BoLs-de-Lihus 

\i  Gourney 

1     Cnvilly 

1     Cnncke-les-Pots 

!i  Roye 

1     Fonches 

1  March^-le-pot 

li  P<fro;me  — inns,  Hotel  de  S.  Mar- 

tiny  &c. 
«    Fins 
\k  Bonavy 
li  Cambray       ,     , 
U  BaC'Auhencheul        ,   ,    ,,_ 
13  Douay  — Inns,  Hdtel  de  r Europe, 

&c. 
2>  Pont'd'Marcq 

U  Lille 

2  Armentikres 
li  Bailleul 

9,\  Cassel 

2i  Berg-S^-Winox 

1     Dunkcrque 

38i  posts. 


Dunkirk,  to  called  from  the  Saxon 
word.  Dun  ^which  signifies  an  elevated 
and  open  place),  and  Kirk,  (likewise  a 
Saxon  word,  which  means  a  church,)  Is 
a  pretty  town,  standing  near  extensive 
downs.  S.  Eloi,  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, built  a  small  chnrch  here;  and 
another  Church,  erected  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  embellished  with  a 
modem  Portico,  is  dedicated  to  the  same 
Saint.  The  Roadstead  of  Dunkirk  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe;  the  Quay 
merits  notice ;  and  the  best  Inns  are,  the 
Hotel d*Angleter7e ;  the  Cheval  volant; 
the  Hotel  4e  Flandres ;  the  Hdtel  du 
Sauvage :  and  the  Hotel  du  Nord. 
Dunkirk  is  supposed  to  contain  near 
30,000  inhabitants.f 


ROUTE    FROM    LILLE    TO    OSTBND, 
THROUGH  YPUES. 

2    Warneton 

2  Ypres—  The  Chttvch  t^f  S.  Martin 

—  and    the  Canal   of   Jidswgen, 
merit  notice. 
2i  Dixmude 

3  Ostende  —  Sec    (under    "  Appen- 

dix, Germany,")  the  route  from 
Vienna  through  Ratisbon  and 
Brussels  to  Ostend. 


*  Po5t-mastcr8  are  allowed  to  put  on  a  third 
horse  at  almost  every  stage  between  Montagne 
and  Brat. 


9i  posts. 


ROUTE    FR03I    LILLE    TO    BRUSSELS. 

li  Pont'd-Ti'cssain 

13  Tour  nay 

2    Leuze 

n  Alh 

2|  Enghicn 

12  Hall 

2  Brussels —  Sco  (under  *'  Appendix, 
Germany,")  the  route  from  Vi- 
enna, through  llatisbon  and  Brus^ 
scls,  to  Ostend. 

123  posts. 


ROUTE    FROM    PARIS    TO    OSTEND, 
THROUGH    BRUSSELS. 

li  Bourget 

2    Mes?nl-Aniclot 

1  Dammartin — This  place  commands 

a  fine  view  \  and  the  ruins  of  the 

Castle  are  pjcturesquc. 
12  Nanteuil-Haudouin 
li  Ldvignen 

2  Fillers- Cot  tei'ets 
li  Verte-Feuille 

li  Soissons  —  Anciently  called  Sues- 


f  From  Dunkerque  to  Paris,  through 
Amiens^  is  34  posts ;  and  througli  S.  Omer^ 
Arras,  and  P^ronnc,  37  posts. 


nuHCB.]     BOUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  I^GE  AND  STRASBURO. 


,_-'DtlTb«U 

crowned.  ThcCBtbednlofRheiRii 
»  a  TeDcnbPe  Gottaic  Pile,  vbich 

cMbUDi,  iraproperlT  called,  tha 
Tomb  of  Jofiaai.  Tbc  Pm-le 
lb  Mart,  lilicwiM,b  *Di3eDt;  and 
•eeoi*  to  have  been  *  triampbal 
Arcb,  creeled  in  baniHiraf  one  of 
tfacRonaa  Emperon.  Theioha- 
biUnU  of  tbe  Town  amaotit  lo 
aivno ;  aod  the  b«t  Inn  a.  pmcnt 
nesi)  !•  Ifae  HSlel  ite  ffiirs^. 
At  Covrtag 


g^WainbabtfwiH.  The  Cmtlitdral, 
taAtkeci-de«ii>I^IAefrfS.Mi- 
dar4,  vben  ZmIi  k  Hkmutire 
ttu  confined  bj  bii  dtildren,  mrarit 

.    An  extra  half-post 


■umroit  of  a  Inll. 
a}  ittirk 
a  feniju 
a  LmCa^iU 

i  MaubengE  —  Wbtn  TraTellen  are 
obliged  to  lead  for  honatoDon- 
EiE),  thevpNf,  incDD*e<|iience,aD 
extra  liatt-pojt. 

4  Modi  — Tbe  hmoni  batik  of  Ge- 
nappe,  which  took  place  in  17^, 
wai  ffliiKht  near  Mom  —  Tkt  Alt- 
ben  itt  Wauira  meriu  notice. 

I  Ctittau 

II  BrcBU-k-ConUt 
a    Halle 

e  BcDueli  — There  it  anotber  mad, 
iD  dittance  34j  poet*  from  Bnu- 
MlstoParii,throiiph  Valaidnua. 
Both  rondi  are  chiefly  paTcd,  and 
tolerably  good;  thongh  in  lomc 


11  -i 


i    Quadrechl 
\i  Oand 
3    Allrre* 


nominated  DaiocortBrttm.  ornu- 
Tecarlum,  a  celebrated  for  beiDf 
tbe  place  in  whicb  Clorii,  dariDg 
the  year  49,  waa  baptized  by  S. 


irau,  ind  ^SatMuAwU  t^  attialHt- 
lumed  Town,  tbe  Tmml  CM  thniwh  uHd 


I  bcUitiU  tbe  iDland  nailntliB  fna  Can- 
■ay to Ihe CapltaL  Thll'nBD^aneiirttae 
loitHlilotkirorkiarNipiilcaailiwellTcn. 
(Mrf,  Hghttil  by  roeuu  of  '■™j^  »"■'  ™"- 


At  Vovrtarnen  aod  Mtri,  in  the 
neigbbourbood  of  Bheii^a.  a  lute 

number  of  foatili  are  contionally 


ij  Muitrei  — An  extra  qoatter  of  a 
poit  it  paid  on  qaitting  tbit  town. 
A  tbird  bane  all  tbe  year  betweeo 
Bethel  and  Lannoy,  aad  Lbudot 
and  Mezierei. 

n  Sedan  —  Here  ii  a  good  Arcenal 
I    Caonon-fonndery.     'nie 


ES.T 


Croii  ^Argent. 
3    PaiUieux 
at  TeUia 
9    Uareke 


Liege — See  (under  "  Arnmix, 
GERMANT,")tbeRonterrDmBmi- 
•cIs.tlirodjbAii-la'ChapaUe  and 


snrfj  —  Tbit  Town  gira  hi  name 


t  Aecoidlaf  to  tk* 
1891,  tbc  dtabooMlH 
Line  ana*  ftOowi:- 
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wlio  eteorted  CbArlct  IX.  Ctthe- 
rine  de'  Medici,  and  the  ladiet  of 
her  court^  in  Mfety  to  Paris,  by 
cuttlnft  bit  way  tbrougb  the  army 
of  their  enemies. 

9  A/raMjr— This  Town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Marne,  and  was  the  first  place 
which  deserted  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  submitted  to  Henry 
IV.  Over  one  of  the  gates  are 
these  words:  HeHiicum  prima  ag- 
novi.  Good  cheeses  are  made  at 
Meaux.  Inns,  La  Sirhte,  La 
Croix  tPOr^  &c 

U  S,Jean 

1  La  Ferti'tou»'Joaarre — A  small 
Town  embellished  with  pretty 
walks. 

8  La  Ferme-de- Paris 

U  ChAteau  T'Aterry^The  birth-place 
of  La  Fontaine.  Inn,  Let  Ma- 
riniera, 

1     Cri$mncif 

1}  Dwrmant  ^InUf  LeLion^Or, 

1    Port'k-Bimon 

9  £perfMiy— Fkmed  for  its  wines. 
9   Jaiom 

9  Ch&lons-sur-Marne— the  ancient 
Duro  CatalauHum,  contains  two 
remarkable  edifices,  tke  Cathedral 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century : 
and  the  Hdtel  deVille;  but  what 
chiefly  merits  notice  is  the  Prome- 
nade called  Le  Jard,  Near  this 
City  Attila  was  defeated  by  the 
Franks  and  Romans.  Best  inns, 
LaCloche  d'Or;  Le  Palais- Royal ; 
La  Ville  de  Paris  :  La  Croix  d^Or; 
and  La  ViUe  de  Nancy,  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  town. 

9    La  ChaussSe 

9  Vitry-sur- Marne — Built  by  Fran- 
cis 1, 

9    Longchamp 

li  S,  JJizier  —  Here  the  Marne  be- 
comes navigable. 

H  Saudrupt 

U  Bar-le-l)uc' — Famous  for  sweet- 
meats, trout,  and  excellent  wine. 
Inns,  Le  Cygne^  &c. 

9    Ligny 

1    S,  Atibin 

li  Void --Inn,  L'Aigle  Royal, 

H  Lay-Saint- Remy 

14  Toul  —  The  principal  Church  me- 
rits notice.  The  wines  of  Toul  are 
good. 

Ik  y'elaine 

Ik  Nancy — This  fine  City  suffered 
cruelly  from  a  battalion  of  Repub** 

*  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  £<per. 
nay  and  Jalons. 
Ditto  between  S.  Dizier  and  Saudrupt 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar.le>i)uc 
Ditto  between  lagny  and  S.  Aubin. 


licant,  who  patted  tbrongh  it  ii 
1799,  and  dettnmd  all  the  ek^ 
^amvretofmrt  tney  onfortoBttdf 
met  with.  TkePlaceRo^aiewatrta 
notice,  as  do  iAe  Ttnmka  eftktnr 
deut  Ihiies qfLarrain^  in  tied- 
devant  Franciscan  Ckstrch.  Tkt 
Cloister  qf  tke  Franciscans  au  ban 
secouTs  contains  the  Orave  sfStM- 
nislaus,  the  great  embelliaber  of 
this  City.  The  theatre  is  pretty, 
and  the  Hdtei  de  petit  Paris  sod 
the  Hdtel  Royal  are  the  prin- 
cipal Inns.  An  extra  quarter  of  i 
post  is  paid  oo  quitting  Nancy. 

9    Jjombaile 

Ik  LaneviUe 

1}  BSnanUnU 

9    Blamont 
Heming 

Sarreburg^  Here  the    Sane  be- 
comes navigable. 
Hommarting 
Phalsburg 

Ik  Saverne— The  road  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Saveme  is  much  celebrated, 
and  does  honour  to  human  in- 
dustry. 

1}  Wasselonne 

Ik  Jttenheim 

Ik  Strasbuig. 


61  posts.* 

Strasburg  (anciently  called  ArgetS' 
toratum)  contains  50^000  inhabitants. 
Its  Cathedral,  denominated  the  Mun- 
ster,  is  a  maflroificent  Gothic  Edifice, 
with  embellishments  of  various  a^. 
The  Choir  was  built  during  the  reign 
of  Cbarlemaflrne,  and  escaped  the  mis- 
chief which  happened  to  this  Church 
in  the  eleventh  centunr.  The  Nave  was 
rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
stupendous  Beffry,  begun  in  1929,  was 
not  finished  till  two  hundred  years 
afterwards.  It  is  a  wonderful  structure, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  English 
feet  above  ground ;  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Kgypt.  The  Munster  Clock  is  a  master- 
piece of  the  mechanical  art;  and  the 
interior  of  the  Church  contains  fine 
specimens  of  Painted  Glass.  The  Mau- 
soleum of  Marshal  SaxCf  in  the  Church 
Cjf  S.  Thomas  s  the  Military  Hospital, 
Barracks,  and  Storehouses,  and  the 
wooden  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine, 
deserve  notice.  In  the  Arsenal  is  the 
Armour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden :  and  on  one  of  the  Islands 
formed  by  the   Rhine   is   an  elegant 


Ditto  between  Velaine  and  Nancy. 
Ditto  between  Blamont  «"  ' 
Ditto  between  Savem**  • 
A  third  horse  during 
between  Ittenheim  ar 
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Monument 


j     memorf 


nt,  erected  bv  Napoleon  to  the 

.  of  General  Desaix.    Strasbnrg 

contains  a  Public  lAbrary  (open  on 

I     Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays), 

I     and  a  handsome  Theatre  built  of  stone. 

Inns.  UHdtel  de  P Esprit;  VHdtelde 

la  Fleur;  UH6tel  du  PoSle  des  Vig- 

nerofis;  &c. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  TROTES,  LANORE8,  VSSOUL, 
BBLFORT,  AND  BASLB. 

191  Troyes.    Inns,  VHdtel  du  Mulet, 

Sec, 
2i  Monti&ame 
li  yartdcnivre 
Sfi  Bar-sur'Aube —  Celebrated  for  its 

wines. 
1|  Colombey 

1  Suzennecourt 

2  Cbaumont — The    Front    of    the 

College  Church  is  admired.    Best 
Inn,  UArbre  d^Or. 

2    Vesaignes 

2  Langres  —  This  is  the  highest- 
situated  Town  in  France.  Several 
Roman  Antiquities  have  been 
found  here :  and  the  Peristyle  qf 
the  Choir  qfthe  Cathedral  appears 
to  be  the  remains  <^  a  Pagan 
Temple.  Inns,  L*£toile.  and  La 
Comeief  the  latter  outside  of  the 
walls. 

H  Griffonottes 

U  Fay-Billot 

\k  Cintrey 

\k  Combeau'Fontaine 

li  Port'Sur'Saone 

\i  Vesoul  —  Celebrated  for  its  wines. 
Principal  Inns,  Les  ZHligences; 
L'Aigle  noir;  LaTSted'Or,  At 
Leugne,  a  Village  to  the  east  of 
Vesoul,  there  is  a  famous  Orotto, 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  Luxuel 
are  only  six  leagues  Arom  Vesoul. 

\k  Calmoutier 

2  Z^wre  — This  Town  is  peculiarly 
situated  on  an  Island  formal  by  a 
pond,  and  surrounded  with  woods 
and  mountains. 

2i  Champagney 

2  Belfort  —  A  strong  Town.  Prin- 
cipal Inns,  Le  Luxembourg ;  La 
faille  de  f^ersailles;  Le  Sauvage, 

2    Chavannes 

2    Althirk 

2i  Mulhausen 

'2  Basle* — Frontier-town  of  Switz- 
erland. See  (under  *'  Appendix, 
Germany  ")  the  route  from  Augs- 

*  Persons  who  like  water.parties  should,  if 


burg  to  Constance,  Schaffbausen, 
and  Basle.  Travellers  ought  to 
avoid  arriving  late  at  night  here, 
lest  the  gates  of  the  town  should 
be  shut. 

1  S,  Louis-sous-Huningue 
\i  Or  OS- Kempt 

2  Bantzefiheitn 
H  Fessenheim 

U  iVei(/'-^''»a^^^Built  by  Louis  XIV. 
The   Post-house    is   out  of    the 
town. 
2    Markolsheim 
2i  Frisenheim 
lit  Kraft 

^2  Strasbnrg — Tou  drive  through!  the 
beautiful  plains  of  Alsace,  and 
discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the 

Munster-Tower  of  ^Strasburg. 

741  posts. 


ROUTE      FROM      PARIS      TO     BESAN9OII 
THROUGH  I^NGRXS. 

34^  to  Langres  See   "  Route  from 

Paris     to     Strasburg,      through 

Troyes." 
14  Lonjeau 
S    Champlitte 
2}  Gray —  A  pretty  Town.    Principal 

Inns,  La  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  Le 

Chapeau  rttge, 
1|  Bonboillon 
li  Recologne 
2    Besan^on.j 


possible,  go  down  the  Rhine  to  SCiashurig. 
t  A  Uurd  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyons  to     going  and  returning. 


47  posts. 

Besan^on,  ancientljr  called  Vesentioj 
and  supposed  to  contain  ao,000  inhabi- 
tants, IS  a  large  and  handsome  Town, 
seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a 
strong  Citadel,  erected  on  a  rock  by 
Louis  XIV.  Here  are  several  remains 
of  antiquity ;  the  most  interestiojg  of 
which  are,  em  Amphitheatre  of^  an 
hundred  an<h<wenty  feet  in  diameter ; 
a  Triumphal  Arah.  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple,  Vnndwa  InuB,  L'Hdiel  Na- 
tional; L'Hdtei  de  France ;  &c.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  picturesque ; 
and  contain  celebrated  Warm  Baths, 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRKNOBI.B. 

S9I  To  Zj^on  — See  the  **  Route  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  by  Auxerre  and 
Autun." 

H  Bronf 

1    S.  Laurent-des- Metres 

U  La  f^erpilliire 

Between  Edose  and  La  Frette,  a  third 
horse  during  the  rix  winter  months,  both 


I ,  but  not  returning.  A  third  and  fouith  hone  tbraiM^~**  **** 

Dltlo^  from  Bourgoin  to  Edaie;  but  not     vear  ftom  Voreppe  to  Riven^  took  i 
fetombig,  mg. 


t    LmRHIt 


Tfali  CUr,  mttd  oD  ttw  ben,  win 

bcloDffdtotbaAllabnwn;  uidPlmii- 
cua,  ID  ■  kltcr  to  Cicrro,  cdli  it 
Cularni  bat  HibMqneoUy  tliit  name 
WH  cbuiied  to  GraflaMpaAt,  nbmtc 
coDit)  the  word  GrmoLle.  It  i>  luppoaed 
tacoatHiDW.aOOiBbabitaDU;  udgiiTc 
biitb  to  B*Tud,  the  "  CkamHer  taiu 
pntr  tt  fdju  Teprockt^"  whoH  StotoB 

■eriS'oMiMJ  ».  Aafhc  Ho'lil  n/llr 
I^t/'el,  Ih  Patait  Ji  Juiiicr,  aud  lAe 
Bridge  Ibnwa    ont  Ibe  Drac.    Tut 

Iia1>le,  (wbicb.  br  tbe  Iit,  do  not  anllc 
irtent  their.  namO  ue—La  Tour 
tnu  vadn  —  La  FiMlaiHe  arrltntc  — 
La  M<ml-gne  lnacee,^ik  -  I^i  Chi'M 
ae  SautHBgi—Let  Pimci  optUaltni^ua 
tUSaiKHUgc—LaA/aHHrdtJiruaicaH 
—  and    Lh    Grolle    rfc   A'.  D.   dt    la 


Itadtrng  lo  Miml-Gaiiirrei  ^mdlitnei 
la  TVrin,  tp  tnay  nf  Embrmi,  Moa^ 
ZJoHpkUf  and  Brian^mtM 

a  yiiiOi—lt  ii  mnch  to  be  UmantEd 
tliat  tUera  are  no  reUra  of  pojt- 
bones  on  ttie  direct  line  Trom 
Vliille  to  BriaotOD  and  Mont- 
Gen^Tre;  aa  ■  Bne  Road  bas  bno 
lately  amdc  oier  tbi*  Alv>  wbicb 
ia  conadrnblT  lotnr  tliao  Onia, 
-'■" -"id  witb  ■  Cr •  '  " 


the  I 


orTraiel 


__ ^e  all  tUe  year  between 

Grenoble  aod  Vizi  lie. 

I  La  F^ev — A  third  aod  fourth  bora* 

■II  the  fear,  t<^ag,  but  not  ra- 
il La  Mure— A  third  horae  all  Ibe 

year,  both  goioi  and  relurniDg. 
U  AontApiii  — A  llijrd   hone  alVlbe 

II  Carri  —  A  tliinrhoiie  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returniog. 

I  La  GiiutinteHc-ite- Buyer 
M  Bratoiel 

II  Gap  — Tbe  laat  Foii-Hooae  eita- 

bliihed  on  tbi*  Road  i>  at  Gap. 
PrlDcipal.lnni,  L'HSiel  de  Loral, 
and  L'HUel  de  Marchand. 

18   pint*. 


ua    ■Kt    nmnBtUM, 

»    Ijmogea  — See    the    Route    bom 

Pana  to  Bordcau. 
a    Pltrrt-Sumrt 
1-1  JAWHC 

1 J  Mauirt 
9i  Vterrit 
9    Saiat  Pardoaa 

HBtmtauK 

a  Brine 

S    StuitlBc 

ai  P^'de-Rkadia 
il  Piiatat 

a  Cahon— Anciently  called  CaAim. 
H««  »«  ;2«e  ""Win*  of  «  Ramm 
a   A^mT       ~ 


93  MoDtBuban  —  A  bandaoBe  Town, 
beaDtifolly  litnated  on  the  Tkn, 
and  eontaiDiDg  iS.OOO  inbabitanta. 
Tbe  beat  loni  are,  FHifel  it 
Fratice:  Le  grand  Soleil ;  And  li 
Tapiiverd.  Ad  eztiaqoarterof  a 
pott  i>  paid  oo    qoitting   Hant- 

U   Caaali 

\i  Toul^ae 


Tbit  City  watered  by  the  Garonne, 
and  anciently  called  niota,  containi 
55,K»  inbabitanta.  It  «•  once  tbe 
Capital  of  a  Celtic  Tribe,  called  (be 
TtclosBote:  tbey  were  among  thaw 
Gaula  wLio  pillaged  Borne  under  Brea- 

plundertbeTfmple'ofApollo  at  Delphi. 
UndiT  Augustus  Tolosa  became  a  Ro- 
Diaa  ColODv,  and  wu  subteqaeutly 
celebrat.>d  for  the  cultivation  of  tbe 
■cicDcea.    The  Cburch  nf  La  Uaurad*, 

a  Temple'conMclSued  to  Apollo;  and 
the  ricLi  Temple  of  Miiierta,  which  «aa 
sacked  by  Ibe  Conaul  Sertilint  Cspio, 
stood  at  Tolosa.    Reinaina  may  (till  be 
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the  FBubouTg'de  SaintCyprico*  is«B  ele- 

£Dt  edifice,  termiDated  hj  a  triiunpbal 
rch,  coostructed  accotdio«  to  the  de- 
signs of  Maosait.  Tbe  Briaffe  is  eight 
haodrcd  aod  nioetv  feet  long»  and 
remarkably  wide.  Toulouse  stands  in 
a  fine  country,  embellished  with  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  Pyrenees,  aod  is  fur- 
nished with  good  Inns,  VUMtl  Bai- 
vhlh-e,  &c 

To  tbe  disgrace  of  human  nature. 
Galas,  an  innocent  man,  was  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  in  this  Town, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years. 
\k  CasioHet  —  An  extra  Quarter  of  a 
post   is  paid  from   ToakMise  to 
Castanet. 
H  BassUge 
\k  nii^rancAe 

Si  Ca«to/naaMfarw— This  Town  is  near 
the  great   Canal  of  Laoguedoc. 
Inns,  Notre  Dame,  &G. 
U  ViUe-pitUe 
1    Alzonne 

8i  Carcassonne  — In  tbe  Up]^r-town 
is  a  Castle  which  contains  some 
old  Law-deedsy  written  in  a  verr 
peculiar  manner  upon  tbe  bark 
of  trees.  Principal  Inns,  VHdiel 
de  l*Ange;  VHdtel  de  S,  Jean; 
and  L* Hotel  de  petit  Paris. 
3    Barbeirac 

\i  A/otMT— This  Town   stands   in  a 
plain  covered  with  olives,  vines, 
corn,  and  mulberry  trees,  and  en- 
circled by  barren  rocks. 
3    Crtucades 

2^  Aiotr^onn^— TbisTown,contiguoQS 
to  an  ancient  Canal,  made  b^  the 
Romans,  is  known  to  have  existed 
three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  Marius  established 
a  Colony  ;here,  a.o.c.  686;  and 
the  Place,  in  consequence,  was 
called  Nor  bo  Martins;  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Caesar  estab- 
lished a  new  Colony  liere.  Inns, 
L*H6tel  de  Dawrade,  La  Poste, 
&c. 
9i  Sigean 
9  Fitou 
H  Salces 

8  Perpignan  —  Tke  great  Ckareh  de- 
serves notice.  Best  Inn,  VHdtel 
des  AmbatseuUurSk 


118  posts.* 


•  Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  tm  a 
third  horse  at  everr  stage  between  Limoges 
and  GrisoUes ;  and,  at  SouiBac,  the  FCst. 
master  b  authorised  to  add  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
every  four-wheeled  carriage,  going  either  to 
Peyrac  or  Cressensac;  charging  three  flranos, 
drintumooey,  for  the  driver  inclusive. 


BOOTS  FBOM  FAU8  *0  Ul  BOCHXLLE, 
THaOUOH  CUABT&KS,  TOVaS^  AND 
TOinXBS. 

Si  Fersailles 
S    CoignOres 

1}  RambouilM  —  Here  is  a  strong 
Castle,   in  which  Francis  I»  cx- 

Jired. 
Demon 

I    Alainterion 

Si  Chartres  —  aodently  called  Car' 
nutes.  The  Cathedral  and  its 
Belfry  are  worth  seeing.  Inns, 
Le  grand  Motutrque,  &c. 

S    Ija  Bourdiniire 

S    Bonneval 

S    ChAteaudun 

\k  Clove 

S    Pezou 

Ik  f^end&me 

If  NetKve  S,  Amand 

n  ChAteaU'Regnamlt 

S    Monnove 

1$  Toun 

S    MontbazoH 

1    Sorignif 

S   S.Maure 

S    Ormes 

\k  Jngrande 

1    ChAteUeramit 

1    Barres-de-Nintr^ 

I    LaTricherie 

1    Clan 

S   Poitiers 

I     Croutelle 

9k  Lnaignan 

U  yUledieu-dsfPerron 

S    S,  Maixent 

U  La  Criche 

Ik  Niort  —  This  Town  has  a  Got  Air 
Church,  which  was  buiit  by  tlM* 
English.  Principal  Inns,  Le  Rai' 
sin  de  Bourgogne;  Les  irois  Pi-* 

«eo9ts;  VHdtel  de  la  Paix*  &c. 
liort  is  said  to  have  15,000  inha- 
bitants* 

Ik  Frontenay 

\k  Mauzi 

1    LaLaigne 

li  Nuami 

\k  Orolaud 

1  La  Rochelle  —  Here,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  celebrated  JhAe,  whicb 
was  constructed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  La  Roehelle  contains 
15,000  inhabitants;  its  Harbour 
is  safe  and  commodious  :  and  its 
principal  Inns  are,  VHdtel  des 

A  third  horse  all  the  yeSr  between  Ville. 
firancbe  and  Castelnaudary ;  for  tbe  six  winter 
months  between  Castelnaudaiy  and  ViOe- 
pinte ;  ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Bar- 
beirac i  and  all  the  year  between  Narhoonr 
and  Perpignan. 


bm 


APPBMDCL 


» » 


f*iQh^U. 


AmthmMMtdtun :  Lea  tr^U  Chtmde^ 
iUrt:  VHMei  da  FHnct9.  &c. 
Tlie  road  tlirougb  Tonra  aoo  Or- 
Uans to  liocbelie  is  0{  potti:  aod 
that  throiifh  Vemdome^  Towrx, 
Poiiiers,  Niorij  aod  Sai»ie»t  €9 
potts  aod  a  half.* 


6U  poiti. 


ROOTS  raoM   faejs   to   cHiaaouaa, 

THBOnOH  CASH. 

1    Ctmrbepoie 

li  S.  OermmUi'tn-Laift 

\k  Triei 

1  Afentan 
9    Mantes 
\k  BoHfti^es 
«    Pac^ 

9  ETreux— This  Town  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy,  Medioianum  Auierca- 
rum  i  but  some  centiiries  afterward 
its  name  was  chauged  to  Civittu 
JCbroictfram,  At  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  Fkaxbnivbs  of  Evreax,  is 
seen  the  splendid  Cbftteau  of  Na- 
varre, so  called  from  having  been 
built  by  Jane,  Queen  of  that 
country.  This  Ch&teau,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Dukes  of  Bouil- 
lon, is  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  residence  of  tbe  Empress 
Josephine,  and  now  belongs  to  tbe 
family  of  oer  Son,  the  late  Prince 
Eugene  of  Leucbtenberg.  It  is  a 
princely  mansion,  surrounded  by 
extensive  woods  and  noble  sheets 
of  water. 
Evreux  contains  near  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  several  Inns. 

Si  La  Cfjmmanderie 

9    La  Riviire-Thibouville 

H  Le  March^neuf 

II  VHdteUerie 

1|  Liiieux 

2  Estriez 
If  Moult 

2  Caen  —  a  large  Citj,  containing 
86,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  tbe  rivers  Odon  and 
Ome,  and  remarkable  for  being 
the  burial-place  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  of  England;  whose 
Tomb  is  in  tbe  Church  qf  S, 
Etienne,  The  Stecj^Ies  of  this 
Church  deserve  notice ;  as  does 
the  ancient  Abbaye  aux  Hommest 
now  a  Royal  College.  The  Abbaye 
aux  Dames  was  built  by  William 


*  A  third  horse  all  tbe  year  between  Mod. 
noye  and  Tours. 

Ditto,  for  six  months,  between  Tours  and 
Orines. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  Poitiers  and 
Lusignan. 


the  CoDQUtror  and  biaQnctB  Ma- 
tilda. Some  of  the  Cfaurchea  con- 
tain beautifol  Stained  Glass :  and 
the  basin  of  the  River,  below  the 
Town,  is  magnificent.  Principal 
Inns;  UHdtet  tPAtytieterre;  Dm- 
tel  d*Espagne»  L*Hdteide  ia  Fie 
toire;  aod  L'Hdtei  dek  im  Place 
Royale,  This  is  a  cheap  aod 
ciigible  City  for  a  permaocnt  n- 
sidence.  An  extra  qiuurter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  qoittins  Caen. 

U  BretteviUe  POrgueHteuIe 

9    Bayeux 

U  Vaubadon 

94  Saint  Lo—Inn,  Le  Soleiliammt. 

1}  S,  Jean  Zhtp 

li  Carentan 

\i  Sainte-Mh-e-Eglise 

2    Valognes 

9k  Cherbourg —  Tbe  improvements 
made  in  this  Harbour  by  Napo- 
leon highly  merit  notice.  Inns, 
VUdtel  d^Angleterre  s  UStels  de 
France,  de  Londres,  du  Nordy 
du  Orand  Monarquef  aod  de  la 
Baroque. 

444  posts. 


aOUTX      FROM      FAKIS      TO       L*0]^XKT, 
THROUGH    RINNI& 

45    Rennes  —  See  the   '*  Rente  from 

Paris  to  Brest." 
2    Mordelles 
24  PUlan 
a    PloHrmel 

1  Boc-S.  Andrd 

2  Pont'Guillemet 

2k  Vannes  —  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Dariorigumj  is 
situated  near  the  Celtic  Monu- 
ments of  Carnac,  which  ought 
not  to  escape  a  Stranger's  notice. 
Inns,  Le  Dauphin,  Le  Lion  d*Or, 
and  VH6tel  de  France. 

2  Auray — Near  this  Town  is  a  c»- 
devant  Chartreuse,  which  merits 
notice. 

2    Landevan 

14  Hennebon 

14  //'On>7i/— This  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest Towns  in  France.  It  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scorff. 
and  was  built  by  the  French  East 
India  Company.  Its  Port  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  a  small  shallow 
Bay,  behind  the  Island  of  S.Michel. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  La  Creche  and 
La  Laigne. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be. 
tween  La  Laigne  and  Nualll^ 
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right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  can- 
lliKtice  of  th(  riven  Eudn  and  S^vm, 
'  e  BridgM,  m«t  of  wtiich 


HH  OreuiStt  the  Ro 

toBmt. 
It  ManUicIti 

I     ChaiiaHtienf 

Sj  Rerm^rd 

t    BtlUau 

«    S.  C6«u-dt-Vaa 

U  LTiSdns  — Tl.i.  Ton 


from    tbe    Celtic 


I    Squa 


ne,  u  Ukewiie  are  iU  StrnM 
BS.      It  contUDi   •    DKttr 

and  the  HSUl  de  Ville,  a 

fuadeTQ  bHildtDg,  doc*  hoDsiir  to  ita 
Architect.  Nantea  teems  ^a  hsTc  de- 
'      name  Irom  the  NsoiDetei,to 


paid  an  quiUlDg  thU  City. 


aiKtrt 


begun  daring  tlie  aintb  century, 
and  Gnishrd  m  1477.    Not  far  rrom 

lhtlltret"ln™*'/!e  CW^aB"''i, 
liavphiK;  Bud  La  IStiUe  <rOr. 


bnurbood  is  reputed  to  be  tbe  1 
ID  France ;  particuiariT  that  m 
on  B  farm  called  La  Pr^eajaye. 
SI  Hedi 

-    "niHt-Pierre-de-Pletguat 


La  Bimit  iPOr :    /-c  Lion  <rOri 
nai  Lt  Chevel  Bla«c. 
n  S.  Giotga 


.  _.nt  Mala,  litaated  in  the  Peaimuhi 

formerlj  denominated  Anron,  is  built 
upon  B  rock  encomuBssed  hy  sea,  and 
cDmmnnicHtinB  witli    tbe  ihorc  by  a 

Tl""port,  which    lies   between  tbe 
Town, the  Dyke,  andtbeland,  is  spa- 

oli^liVtDSe^^rockrnbil^nimra^dh'. 
Tbe  Town  was  founded  by  tbe  in- 
babitanU  otAleth  (situHtHl  on  tbe  spot 


inhabitanta.     It  ia  built 


command  B  fine  prospect.  Inc 
lei  dt  France,  L'HSiet  da  V. 
VHHelit  Cirmmace,  *c. 


Ditto,  Uiewhf^ 


mUa^on^^Mi^^n! 


I    Gtlitimant 

I     SchlackltTK 


3    EciardlibtTg 
a    Naunibur; 

a    Crnuila 

a  WiiimbirK 
1    KroppiiaiU 
S)  7\estnbricletH 
»  BclUz 

S    ZeMrnibnf 


■    Berlin 


'    IjindthtTg 


S$4 
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9k  StmtW 
84  Kmtaherg 
a   Pouhki/ 

9     PUlau 

9     H'itiitUH 
34  Konigtburg 
a4  Muhen 
3    Sarkau 
84  Rositten 
Si  Sidden 
A    Schwartort 
a    Memel 
S    AfimmerHit 
1    Polaogen 


948  potts. 

VrntsoT 

97  Obfrhatiau 

98  Taideken 
95i  Grost-Drogen 
19    Stronnden 
^  Frauenburg 

99  Berghqf 
99    Doblene 
94    Afiiiau 
98i  ^/ai> 
91     /?va 
19    Neuenmulhun 
11    Kilkentifehr 
15    Engelhardihqf 

18  Aoop 

90  Lenzenhof 

91  Wolmar 

19  Stakein 
90  G;</6en 
90  7Vy/i7« 
18  Kuikatz 
99  Uddern 

94  Dorpat 

95  Iggafer 
23  Torma 
98  Nennal 

95    Ranna-Pungern 

25    Klein-Pungern 

21    iiri>w 

92    FoAenho/s 

12     W^flivara 

17    Narva 

92    Jamburg 

90    Qpo/te 

15    CzerkowUz 

994  Kaskowa 

29    Kiepen 

924  Strelna 

19i  Petersburg 

aso  Tersts. 

The  Road  from  Berlin  to  Petersburg 
is  excellent ;  and  persons  travelling 
post,  may  accomplish  this  journey  in 
twelve  days  without  difficulty. 


Roun    nunc     faru    to    bambueo 

▲VD   STOCKHOLM* 


874  BrusseU  —  See  **  Roate  from 
Havre-de- Grace  to  Paris,  through 
Rouen  and  S.  Gcrmain-en-Laye." 

li  Filvorte 

U  Mechlin  CAfalines) 

9)  An  vers 

94  Gooring 

1|  Grntzundert 

9    i?r<?rfa 

9}  M'nrdyck 

li  Dordrecht — Travellers  go  part  of 
the  way  to  Dordrecht  by  water. 

94  Rotterdam 

8  The  Hague 
94  Leyden 

9  Haarlem 

9    Amsterdam 
94  Naarden 
^  Amersfoort 
9    Foorthuisen 
34  Appeldoom 
9    Deventer 
94  Holten 
3    Almelo 
24  Ootmarsum 

2  Nordhorn 
24  Lingen 

24  Hazelunen 
9  Loeningen 
9    Cloeppenburg 

3  Wildeshausen 
A    Breme 
34  Ostersberg 
24  Rotenberg 

33  Tostadt 
31  Harburg 

I  Hamburg  — Hence  to  Stockholm, 
Post-masters  calculate  the  dis- 
tance from  post  to  post  in  German 
Miles. 

14  ^Itona 

34  Ulzburg 
24  Brnmstedt 

3  Neumunster 
2    Nortorf 
24  Rendsborg 
34  Schleswig 
44  Flenzburg 
24  yfpenrade 
24  fiadersleben 
2    AroBsund 
2    Assens— It  is  necessary  to  cross 

the  I  jttle  Belt  in  order  to  reach 
this  Town. 
5    Odensee 

4  Nyborg 
4    Korsoh- — It  is  necessary  to  cross 

the  Great  Belt  in  order  to  reach 

this  Town. 
4    Soroc 
44  Osteedl 
44  llangereck 


Ch.  IIIJ 


SWITZERLAND. 


Ms 


5 
1 


3 
S 
2 
10 
6 
S 
6 


Helsingoer 

Helsingborg  —  It  is  necessary  to 

cross  the  Sound,  in  order  to  reach 

this  Town. 
Engelholm 
Laholm 
HcUmstadt 
Ouatsibo 
Jonkoping 
Grertna 
Skeninge 


8  LinkOping 
4  Norkoping 
7k  Seeder  tel^e 
n  Stockholm 

9S4{  posts. 

This  Route  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  Litnre  de  Paste  de  France  pour 
PAn  1881. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Money  of  Switzerland.  —  Price  of  Post-horses.  —  Prices  charged  by  Voiturins.  —  Most  advan. 
tageous  way  of  seeing  Switzerland.  —  Geneva.  —Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 
—  Expense  of  living  at  Geneva— Diligences.  —Route  going  post  from  Jougne  to  &  Maurice 
— from  Geneva  to  Lausanne  —  from  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon  —  from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon, 
to  Milan.  — New  Road  over  Splugen—  from  Como  by  Splugen  to  Zurich.  — New  Road 
over  the  Braglio  to  Innspruck.  —  Road  by  the  Finstermunz  to  Botzen.  —  Passage  of  a 
Gothard. — Passage  of  the  Grand  &  Bernard.  —  Ancient  Alpine  Roads. 


MONEY   OF    SWITZEBLANO. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres  and 
Batz ;  one  Swiss  Livre  being  ten  Batz ; 
and  one  Batz  three  sous  of  France. 
The  old  Louis-d'or,  the  Napoleon,  the 
French  Ecu,  and  Demi-^cu,  are  the 
coins  which  pass  best  throughout  Swit- 
zerland. 


PBICE   OF   POST-UOBSES. 

Every  Draught-horse,  per  post  (two 
leagues),  ten  Batz  —  every  postillion, 
five  Batz  —  every  char-d-batic  or  cabri- 
olet, furnished  by  a  Post- master,  five 
Batz. 

Every  ckar-^-banc,  conveying  from 
one  to  three  persons,  must  have  two 
horses  and  one  postillion ;  but,  if  it 
convey  four  persons,  it  must  have 
three  horses  and  one  postillion  —  Ca- 
briolets, or  other  carnages,  with  two 
places  only  for  passengers,  and  con- 
veying one  or  two  persons^  must  have 
two  horses  and  one  postillion  —  Cabri- 
olets, or  other  carriages  (with  four 
places)  mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  conveying  from  one  to  four  per- 
sons^ must  have  three  horses  and  one 
postillion  —  Close  carriages  ci  Bran- 
cards (with  one  outside  place),  convey- 
ing from  one  to  three  persons,  must 
have  three  horses  and  one  postillion; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  three  per- 
sons conveyed  in  any  of  these  carriages, 
the  fourth  person  must  pay  ten  &.tz 
per  post.  —  Berlines,  or  Limoniires, 
with  an  outside  seat  before,  and  an- 
other behind,  and  conveying  from  one 


to  three  persons,  must  have  four  horses 
and  two  postillions:  if  they  convey 
from  four  to  six  persons,  they  must 
have  six  horses  and  two  postillions: 
and  if  there  be  more  than  six  persons 
conveyed  in  these  carriages,  every  per- 
son beyond  that  number  must  pay  ten 
Batz  per  post.— A  Z/tmom^e  naving 
no  outside  seat,  and  conveying  one 
person  only,  must  have  three  norses 
and  one  postillion.  One  child,  if  not 
above  six  years  old,  is  considered  as  a 
nonentity  and  two  children  under  six 
years  old  as  one  passenger. 

Post-houses,  well  provided  with  horses 
and  drivers,  are  now  established  on  all 
the  ffreat  roads  of  Switzerland  leading 
to  tne  Simplon,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  Cantons,  llie  magnificent 
road  from  Convey  to  NeuchiteT,  by  the 
Jura  Mountains,  was  made  about  the 
year  1819.  Anotner  new  road  is  making 
from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  AU- 
ris;  and  a  Post-road  was  opened  in 
1834,  from  S.  Gall  and  the  Tburgovie, 
and  from  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt,  to  the  base  of  Splugen,  and 
over  that  stupendous  Alp  to  Beilinzone. 

Persons  wno  wish  to  travel  en  voi- 
turier  may  always  hire  draught-horses 
of  Swiss  Voiturins;  who  commonly 
charge,  per  day,  from  eight  to  ten 
francs  a  horse,  while  travelling;  and 
three  francs  a  nay  for  each  driver ;  and 
on  days  of  rest  half-price.  Swiss  Voi- 
turins likewise  charge,  for  the  return 
of  horses  to  the  place  where  they  were 
hired,  height  or  nine  francs  a  day  ptr 
horse;  bnt  nothing  for  the  driver. 

o  o  S 


AVPKNIHX. 
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Saddle-hones  and  intilct  rnvf  be  hired 
in  errrj  put  of  Switserland  for  about 
an  ^u-nenf  per  day.  Bat  the  most 
adTantacvoos  manner  of  Melng  this 
Country  is  to  trarel  on  foot ;  a  plan  so 
commonly  adooted  that  the  Foot-pas- 
sender  is  as  well  receiyed^  even  at  the 
bnt  Inns,  as  if  he  came  in  a  splendid 
cquipan.  The  expense  incurred  by 
trsTelliug  on  foot  tbrouffh  Switzerland 
seldom  exceeds  five  cbillings,  £nfflisb 
money,  per  da^r,  for  each  TraveTler: 
half-a-crown  being,  on  an  average,  th< 
price  of  a  tabk-tthAie  sapper,  wine 
and  lodging  inclusive ;  and  Pedestrians 
should  make  supper  their  principal 
meal.* 


GENEVA. 

AREITAL  AND  OIPAaTQEI  OF  URTBl- 

conauM. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Sundays,  at 'six  in  the  afternoon,  by 
the  French  Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  .Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
manent residence ;  but  there  are  Gene- 
vese  Families  who  take  Boarders  at 
four  louis-d'ors  a  month ;  whereas  a 
person  who  hires  a  private  lodging, 
and  dines  daily  at  a  table  d^Mte,  can- 
not spend  less  than  double  that  sum.i* 

This  Town  is  famous  for  watches, 
and  gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

Diligences  go  several  times  a  week 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  Neucb&tel, 
Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way 
of  the  Mont-Ccnis  ;  and,  when  weather 
permits,  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
from  town  to  town,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  by  means  of  Steam  Boats. 


ROUTE   QOING    POST   FROM  JOUONB   TO 
8.  MAURICE* 

24  Orfcer^  A  third  horse  from  Orbe  to 
Jougne ;  but  not  vipe  versd. 

13  Cossonav-r^A.  third  horse  going  and 
returning.   ^  ^, .  . ,  . 

2    Lausanne-r-A  third  horse  going  and 

24  f^evay—A  third  horse  from  Vevay 

to  Lausanne,  but  not  vice  versd, 
23  yligie  

*  The  Chambermaid,  at  a  Swiss  Inn,doCT 
not  expect  more  than  five  bat?,  per  night, 
from  each  Traveller.  

perstws  who  travel  post  are  usually  cpfixgea 


1    ^esr 

1    S»  Juounce 

134  posts. 


ROUTE   GOING   POST    FROM    OKNETA   TO 
LAUSANNE. 

1}  from  Coppet  to  Geneva. 

14  from  Coppet  to  Nvon. 

14  from  Nyon  to  Rolle. 

If  from  Rolle  to  Morges. 

14  from  Moiiges  to  Lausanne.    A  third 

horse  from  Morges  .to  Laasanne, 

but  not  vtce  verm. 


ROUTE   GOING   POST   FROM 
TO   NTON. 


LKS  KOU88SS 


14  from  S.  Cergues  to  Les  Roosses.   A 
third  horse  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  place. 
11  from  S.  Cergues  to  Nyon.    A  third 
horse  from  Nyon  to  S.  Cergues, 
but  not  vice  versd. 
The  expenses  attendant  on  dismount- 
ing and  remounting  carriages  daring 
winter ;  and  the  fees  of  Guioes  who  aid 
in  conducting  carriages  not  dismounted, 
throu|fb   deep  snow,  are  fixed   by  a 
Tariff,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Post- 
houses. 


ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENEYA, 
BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  MILAN  :  BEING 
A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ICILITABT 
ROAD   MADE   BY   NAPOLEON. 

24  Dovaine 

2  Thonon 
14  Evian 

24  Saint  Gingouph 

24  Vionnaz 

24  Saint  Maurice 

24  AJartigny 

24  Riddes 

24  Sion 

24  Sierre 

24  Turtman 

24  Viige 

14  Brigp,  orBryg 

8    Barisello 

3  Sempione  (village  so  called) 
24  Iseila 

24  Domo  d'Ossola 
2    Vogogna 
24  Baveno 
1    Belgirata 
14  Sesto  Calende 


from  four  to  six  francs  a  head  for  dinner ;  and 

from  six  to  eight  for  supper  and  beds.     

+  The  common  price  for  dinner  at  a  good 
tabte  d'h&te  is  three  francs. 


Uic  Caulou  uf  IlK  Giboiis,  to  Venice, 
or  Milim,  Knd  Ibii  the  sburtert  roale  : 
tbouflb  Dobody  ihauid.  attcoiiit  lo  crVH 
the  flLOanCain  ot  Sula^a  at  IUb  Acama 
af  ATHluncbn.*  Bnt  after  the  wiotrr 
suow  liBs  falleii,  ftnd  become  lUliicieDlJy 
hard  for  a  sledge  ta  glide  soiODtJlly  over 
bis  larfue,  ar  during  tlic  maiitbi  uJ 
July,  Augiut,  and  September,  wbentbe 

niettsd,  TravellerB  ■»» ,  nil  b  out  donger, 
indulge  Ilieauch'ei  Of  cxnloriog  iliii 
Paawge  of  the  Alps ;  which  Tery  mac" 
turpimei- "       '    -  "- 


1>A.SSAGE  OF  SWAJGBN.  — NEW  ROAD.  BU 

tbe  pictiireuiiu  Castle  of  Beicheaauit 
and  the  Uoad  pisaea  oier  tbese  btavt-- 

aaud   impetuous  itreami    by    ttt>- 
ndid  sioflle- arched  woudeu  Bridaiu . 
one  aC  vthieh  waa  the  igurk  of  a  rilua* 

■mail  Town  of  ZWii^tbru  leagues  ant 

...»       ..„^  ^ a  quarter^  tbe  Road  lies  at  tbe  ban  of 

tbeJUKuriaat  Mount  HeintenlierD,  ik 
the  Valler  of  Douile<wbg,  niideEO* 
sterile  bj' the  inuiidationiuf  tfaeHi» 


road  of  E 


in  magBifloeDt,  silblilDe,  and 


.    Itm 


acKnowieageu  laai  lue  \xaijeTies  i '' 
tbit  Road,  from  the  ba>e  to  the  ummi 
af  Spiugeu,  UDtbew^e  of  tbc  Grisom 

tUarp,  for  Eagliab  trardliag  carriage 


From  Raasz  to  Cairc 
the  CaotoD  of  the 
leagnes.    Tbe  Road  ci 


aeed    the  wrrauDding 


tween  Italy,  eaUern  and  nortbern  anit- 
zerland,  and  Genoaay.  Fran  Coiref 
tu  tbe  Village  of  Spluaen  (elenn 
leagues)  the  Road  resembles  a  majertic 

\r.a«aa  froB"coirc  the  two  anua  of 
theKhinr,  namelT.theVorder  Hhein. 

MiDW  Ihal  Ihe  planted  ncka  un  tbe  wmmiti 

GXpecl«dbourly. 

*  A 'I^iffcnnuinUui  the  numt»rofP«ti, 
and  Ihe  eipenu' af  PiHChorKt,  (:uiaei,iiDd 

lh*i'Hwil,"%u  been  puUlilied  bf  Se 'co. 


n  a  ucculuirlv  pictuioque  fitv- 
rcRulutof  tbe  Castle  of  K£aU> 
likewise  Hobeo  Rbetifeu),  tap>- 
o  bare  been  built  by  'FuieU^ 
nts  duriOK  some  part  of  tlut 
agei.    From  Tusis  to  Axdem 


at  of  Nolla,  and  aBpraacbiUL 

Gnj1l«piercedtbruDgbasolidra(£ 
naauiflcant,  aod  stupcndoDi 
ieiTthe  RheuiwlJd,  arValh^ 
ekt  of  tbe  Rhine  i,  tbniugi 
t  HiTer  nnd  the  Hoad  wind 
Rocks,  not  lol 
bigb,   aiiil 


f  tbe 


Ibau  »(biu  tfaoUHUid  -.=_,   .— , 

dollied  tu  Ibeir  summiuwith  statelif 
firs,  the  branches  of  wbitb  canopy  t  ha 
narrow  Oleubenealb  them.  Thv Rhine 
ruDi  foaming  and  nwing  witb  tirrifis 
violence  GlotBta  tbu  Road;  which  liM. 

tnur  hut  a  iligbt  narapet  wall.  F^nM 
Alldeer  tu  JW-fCH  is  near  three  ln>g1id£ 
and  on  approacbinr  Ibal  Villi^-  tW 
Ravine  widena,  and  displays  niBgniU 
cent  Cascades.     This  Defile  between 

^a'MBl""''Th^™i3 
ituated  in  IbeVallt^yor 
,  coolaina  a  good  luu  fct, 

,  ^ =r  Villages  in  this  ValferJ 

!  of  NSffenen  and  Hiater  Rbeia! 
ast  stands  at  tbe  hue  of  the  Beta 

frminated    by 

ofVogelbtrg,  the  »c 

theVillogs  of  Spln^ 


s  Village  the    Valhiy 


:,  hy  a 


im   of  lofty 


-;,  ..Jrnii.'hiiiii.   At 
:.L,.ontlii9Kaiid,  it 


J    una    clothrij    vrtth 


Alpi. 

Oil  tbc  Bernkrilino  Romd  theilii 
fron  Ihe  VUtuic  of  Hinlvr  Hh 
Ihc  lint  1Ufu«e,  Brrgiaia,  it 

tuiully  wxupicd  in  going,  Hei 
ia  ■  kras  edi&M,  ■iluntnl  ii>  i 
enuntry  ontbamaniaef  KLokv, 
uhle  waten  «»  turth  to  tbr  h 


tht  Hunlet  of  S 

■dpuwtheK.. 
D  BefDkrdino  ii 


watcn :  kadcauuqiiEiitly,  d 
mcr.  Initcairn  find  the  Ii 
VUl«ge  pro'ided  with  ■  ve 
llrder.  Had  Frequently  1 
theDccto  llie  unl  linltiai 


k  lofty  UriJ^r.. 


plao 


A/a- 


lea^ec.  F.om  MUacoo  to  BriUii:inui 
ii  <jx  league!  aad  ■  quarter!  aail  Ihnr 
qairters  of  a  Icuiie  fruTu  Belli  pions,  at 
the  Bridge  of  the  MoOm,  the  uvw 
Boute  of  tlie  Beroardiua  joi  nBtbrinaer]) 
Hi^b-rawl  of  tbu  Cniiton  oftliuTrnin, 


Gothsrd. 

Travellers,     during 
reath  tlje  High-road  to 


3.  tbmugh  R 


L 


y  day  of-thr  «< 

,,     „r   ^uslo   C*lau 

■rrirw  itlMial  nooa.  -'n«p| 
paid  by  B   Chic^c*liin  Vtite      " 
■tan  niMsl,  (rfiBi  Mandino  *i 
i-.  ail  ItaUaa  livrca:   the  c*- 

■helraiujwrt  otaBeriin,  ora 

fifty  livres  4    *nd  tt 
ruiaport   of   a  C'rIM 


High-ri 

Lak™oC  Comof,  weat^HienBklM 
and  prraani  wlio  avail  Ibrmwl- 
tliete  TEueli  uanilly  embark  K,£< 

Auotbcr  way  of  reicbiVw    ' 
road  11  taj(D  by  LattUHO,  Po 
*B,  and  farar,  to  SfKi.X 


Auinut,  iaC70 
;i%e  Stcani-packet,  1 

Gntia  taOfTiuuo.'  aud  asinDr  rt 
the  latter  lilace  at  one    n-do' 

Smail  Bonla   lake  VatfBn»i%   , 

Ihrougb  tile  aUosli,  lo  l,a  JtioaA 
Boata  af  BlBi^eriiieeouveyTt   " 
Carriinea.    The  dislBi—  ' 


SwiTZJmLAND.]        NEW  ROAD  TO  INNSPRUCK,  &c. 
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from  Spliven  to  Coire,  seven  hours 

and  a  half: 
li  Bourg'de'Ragaz  —  Time  occupied 

in  going,  two  hours  and  a  half. 
U  Wallenstatt  —  Time     occupied    in 

going,  four  hours. 

ST 

At  Wallenstatt  the  Post  is  discon- 
tinued :  but  good  Beats  and  careful 
Boatmen  may  usually  be  found  to  con- 
vey Travellers  down  the  picturesaue 
Lake  of  Wallenstatt  (which  is  twelve 
miles  in  length),  to  iVeseHi  where  Voi- 
turins  are  always  ready  to  furnish 
horses  for  Rapperschwvh  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  lliis 
drive  occupies  about  four  hours  and  a 
half;  and  that  from  Rapperschwyl  to 
Zurich  aboiit  five  hours. 

The  New  Road,  during  the  month  of 
August,  1827,  was  free  from  snow,  safe, 
and  in  good  order;  and  La  Cnuronne, 
at  Cliiavenna  —  La  Poste,  at  Splugen 
—  La  Croix  Blanche,  at  Coire  —  Le 
SaHvage^  at  Bourg-de-Ragaz  —  La 
Poste,  at  Wallenstatt  —  i^'^cife,  at 
Wesen  —  and  Le  Paon,  at  Rapper- 
schwyl, were  considered,  b^  the  Tra- 
veller, from  whose  journal  this  Route  is 
an  extract,  as  comfortable  Inns. 

NEW    ROAD    FROM   THE    LAKE    OP   COViO 
OVZa   THE   BRAGLIO   TO   INNSPRUCK. 

Coiico, 

Morbegno  —  A  bad  Inn. 

Sondrio  —  A  tolerable  Inn. 

Tirana, 

Bellailora. 

Bormio  —  A  good  Inn. 

Sponda/unga, 

SaiUa  Maria, 

Windelett, 

Trqfui, 

Pradt. 

MaU — A  good,  and  not  a  dear  Inn. 

Nauders  —  A  very  clean  Inn. 

P/unds. 

Jtied. 

Landeck. 

Ifnst. 

Nassereit. 

Ober  A/iemiTtgen, 

Platten. 

Iniispruck. 

This  Road  has  been  recently  con- 
structed, by  order  of  the  Kmperor  of 
Austria,  at  the  expense  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  fioniis.  It  is  only  pass- 
able between  the  first  of  July  and  the 
first  of  October. 

The  Passage  of  the  Braglio  begins  at 
Bormio  and  ends  at  Mais  :  tfnd  the  dis- 
tance between  Bormio  ana  Morbegno  is 
eiirht  Italian  posts  and  a  half. 

Persons  who  travel  from  Innsuruck  to 
Como  are  usually  about  four  hours  in 


ascending  from  Windelen  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Braglio.  The  ascent  from 
Trafui  cannot  be  called  safe ;  as  several 
of  the  fences  are  broken :  some  parta  of 
the  road,  however,  are  excellent,  and 
quite  exempt  from  danger. 

ROUTE  FROM  LIKDAU  OK  THE  LAKE 
OF  CONSTANCE,  TO  FELDKIRCH  ;  AND 
BY  THE  ARLBERO  AND  FINSTERMUNZ 
TO   BOTZZN  IN  THE  TYROL. 

U  Bregentz, 

1     Honenens, 

1    Feldkirch. 

14  ^/fM/e»/«— Time  occupied  ingoing, 
hours  9i.  A  third  horse  for  the 
ascent  in  the  picturesque  Vallev  of 
the  111.  Here  the  post  is  paid  in 
Bavarian  florins ;  the  price  per 
horse  being  one  florin  and  twelve 
kreutzers. 

1  Ualans — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2i. 

1  Stubens  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2,  minutes  45. 

1  St,  Antouj  or  Nassareen  —  Time 
occupied  in  going,  hours  1,  mi- 
nutes 45.  A  third  horse  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Arlberg,  which  begins 
at  Stubens. 

1  Flusch  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
minutes  65.  ^ 

1  Landeck — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  40.  Here  the 
road  enters  the  Valley  of  the  Inn, 
which  river  it  crosses  twice  on  co- 
vered bridges.  The  descent  to  Ried 
is  peculiarly  romantic. 

1  Ried  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2,  minutes  10. 

1  Pfund& — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  55. 

1  Nanders — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  S,  minutes  15.  The  extra- 
ordinary Pass  of  the  Finsteniiunz 
is  between  Pfunds  and  Nanders ; 
and  the  whole  road  displays  sub- 
lime scenery. 

\%  Mala  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  S,  minutes  15.  Mais  is  placed 
on  the  descent  to  a  beautiful 
Valley. 

I  Ener  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  35. 

1  Lutsch  —  Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  9,  minutes  5. 

2  Mernn — 'Fime  occupied  in  going, 
hours  S,  minutes  45.  A  continual 
descent  between  Lutsch  and  Me- 
ran.  'J*he  first  view  of  the  Vale 
which  bears  the  latter  name,  re- 
sembles, but  surpasses  in  beauty, 
the  Valley  of  Domo  d'Ossola. 

2  Botzen — Time  occupied  in  goings 
hours  3,  minutes  IS. 


20ii  posts. 
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calated  to  revive  those  persons  who  are 
nearly  frozen  to  death :  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  lately  written 
relative  to  the  extinction  of  these  Dogs, 
they  are,  at  the  present  moment,  more 
numerous    than    heretofore,*     Every 
Traveller  is   courteously    received    at 
L'Hospice ;  and  the  sick  are  provided 
with  good  medical  and  chirurgicat  as- 
sistance, without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  country,  or  religion ;   neither  is 
any  recompense  expected  for  all  this 
hospitality;  though  persons  who  pos- 
sess the  means,  seldom  fail  to  leave  a 
testimony  of  their   gratitude   in  the 
Poor's  Box  belonging^  to  the  Church. 
So  intense  is  the  cola  at  L'Hospice,  as 
to  preserve  from  jiutrefaction  the  dead 
bodies  deposited  in  its  Cemetery.    Not 
far  hence  lies  the  Col  de  Tenibres;  by 
ascending  which,  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained   of  that  part   of  Mont-Blanc 
which  cannot  be  seen  from  Chamouni. 
The  Valley  in  which  L'Hospice  stonds 
is  looff,  narrow,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  Lake,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Convent  is  erected.    Near  this  spot 
there  formerly^  was  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter;  and,  according  to 
some   opinions,   the   Convent   stands 
precisely  on  the  site  of  this  Temple, 
from  which  S.  Bernard  derives  its  an- 
cient name  of  Mona  Jovis,    The  con- 

•  The  S.  Bernard  Do«  has  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  nose,  which  makes  it  appear  double. 
One  of  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen 
Travellers. 

f  See  this  Route  under  "  Afpbndix, 
Italy." 

X  The  following  ancient  Alpine  Roads, 
given  on  the  authority  of  Cramer,  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  enquiring  Travellers :  — 

ANCIENT  ROAD  OVER  THE  COTTIAN  ALPS,  AC 
CORDING  TO  THE  ITINBRART  OF  JERUSALEM. 
Ancient  Noma.  Modem  Names.    lUmanMUee, 

Matrona  Monte.     .    .    Mont-Oenirre. 

Beadaonem.     •       .    •    8e«ume.  .       .       .    J^ 

AdMartem         .       .    Ouix XJ{i}^' 

Segutionem.   .       .    .    Suza.         .        •       «    XVI. 

Ad  Duodeeinuim.  ....    XII. 

Ad  Pinee.       .       .    .    AvUlano.  .    •    XII. 

AdOetavum.       .       .    IUtoU.  .       •    \*^^' 

Taurinoe.       «       •    «    Torino.        .       •    •    VIII. 

Ad  DeeifHum, X. 

Quadrata,         •       •       .  •  XIl. 

Ceettae.        .       .       •    Cizxeogo.        .        .    XI. 

mgomagum,  .    .    Rinco.  .    »    VIII. 

AdMeMae.         .       .    CabUmo.  .       .       .    X. 

Ad'.CcMae.     .       .    .    Cozxo.  .    .    XIII. 

iMumdbtm.  .    Lomdlo.  .  •    XII. 

The  two  last  stations  are  in  Cisalpine  GauL 

ANCIENT  ROADS  OVER  THE  GRAIAN  ALP,  OR 
LITTLE  8T.  BERNARD,  AND  THE  PENNINE  ALP, 
OR  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
TABLE  AND  niNERARY  OF  ANTONINU& 

Alpe  Ortda.         .       .  LIttie  St.  Bernard. 

Artolicam.      .       .    .  i«  Tnite.         .       .  VI. 

Arebrigium.                .  Pr*  St.  IMdier.       .  VI. 

Augunam  Pr^toriam.  AoMc  .       •       .    •  XXV. 

SwN«oi>la«ii<iM.        .    Great  8.  BcTMBd. 
Rudraeinmm.         ■     .     Etroubte.          •        •    X. 
Auguetam  Pretoriam,   Aoete XV. 


ventuaL  Chapel  here  contains  a  Mona- 

Sent  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
eneral,  Desaix;  who  is  represented 
as  being  in  the  act  of  falling  from  his 
horse  into  the  arms  of  a  Grenadier, 
and  uttering  .the  words,  **  Allez,  dire 
au   Premier    Consul"   &c.     On   the 
Monument  is  the  following    inscrip- 
tion :  **  A  Desaix ;  mori  d  la  bataille 
de  Marengo."    The  Body  was  brought 
hither  from  Milan  by  order  of  (Na- 
poleon, who  erected  this    interesting 
Eiece  of  sculpture  to  commemorate  the 
eroic  death  of  his  Friend.    The  de- 
scent from  L'Hospice  to  Aoste,  occupies 
between  six  and  seven  hours.    From 
Aoste  travellers  mav  proceed  either  to 
Turin  or  Milan.    The  road  to  the  for- 
mer City  passes  through  a  beautiful 
country;  and   the  time   employed  in 
going  need  not  exceed  twenty  hours. i* 
Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  S. 
Bernard,  visit  1' Hospice,  and    return 
to    Martigny    without     crossing    the 
Mountain  ;  and  likewise,  to  make  this 
excursion  with  as  little  fatigue  as  pos- 
sible, should  go  in  a  Char-a-banc  from 
Martignv  to  Liddes,  sleeping  at  ithe 
latter  place ;  thence  proceeding,  next 
day,  on  mules,  to  L'Hospice ;  sleeping 
there;   and  remounting  the  Char-h- 
banc  at  Liddes,  in  going  back  to  Mar- 
tigny .J 


Ancient  Namee.              Modem  Namee. 

Soman  MiUs 

Augusta  Pratoria,      .    Aoate. 
Ftfrtctwm.  ...    Venex.  •       « 
Sporediam.    .       .    •    Ifiea.         .       . 
Vireeaas.            .       .    VeroeUl. 
Novariam.             .    .    Norara.     . 
Mediolamm.      .       .    Ifilan. 

.    XXV. 
.    XXI. 
.    XXXUI 
.    XVI. 
.    XXXUI 

Or,  by  another  route. 

VereeUas.              .    .    Verodli. 
CatHas.       .       .       .    Coxxo. 
LaumeUum.           .    .    Lomella 
Tidnmn,          ' .       .    Pavia. 
Mediolanum.          .    .    Milan. 

.    XIII. 
.    .    XII. 

.    XXTT. 
.    .    XXU. 

Who  originally  discovered  these  moun- 
tain passes  seems  unknown  ;  but,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  were  much  improved  by  Au. 
gustus.' 

There  were  also  two  passes  over  the  Rha»> 
tian  Alps,  between  Cmre  and  Milan ;  >the  one 
traversing  the  Splugen,  the  other  Mount  Sep^ 
timer,  and  both  meeting  at  Chiavenna.  These 
roads  were  probably  made  by  Augustus ;  but 
the  passes  had,  according  to  Strabo,  been  flre- 
quented  long  before.  The  first  of  these  roads 
is  thus  described  in  the  Table,  and  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Curta.         .       .       .    Coire.  

Lapidariam.  .....    XXXII* 

Cuneum  Aureum.       .    Splusen.      .       .    .    XVU. 

Tarvestedum.  .    Madeae.  .       .X. 

Clavennawu    .       •    •    Chiavenna.  .    .    XV. 

Ad  Locum  Camaeenum.  .X. 

Per  iMemn  Cowmm.  .    Como.  .       .    LX. 

The  latter,  by  the  Itin.  Anion,  alone,  p.  277. 

Curia.     ....    Coire. 

Tinnettonen*.  .    Tintaen.      .       .     .    XX. 

Mwrum.  .    .    La  Forts.  .    XV. 

SunmtumLaeum.      .    SamoUt 

Camum.  ,    .    Como. 

MedUdamim. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ITALY. 

Italian  Potta.  —  Italian  Mlln.  —  Price  of  Fott-honet  In  northern  Italv  —  ditto,  in  Tiuciny 
.—ditto.  In  the  Principality  of  Lucca— ditto,  In  the  Ecdesiaatlcal  Territories— ditto, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naplei.  —  Other  Particular!  relative  to  trardlbur  Poet  in  Italy.  —Far. 
tlculart  rriaclTe  to  traTelling  «»  yoituHer.  —  Tincany.  —  Current  Coina.  —  Bankers*  Ac- 
count*. —  Pound-weight  —  Tuican  Measure  called  a  Bracclo.  —  Prices  at  the  princ^ 
HotelsL  —  Buonamano  to  Attendants.  —  Wages  of  a  Valei-deuplace.  —  Le^om.  —  Price  of 
Carriages.  —  EnUanoe  paid  by  English  Travellers  at  the  Theatre.  —  Articles  best  worth 
purchasing.  —  Provisions. .—  Asses'  MUk.  — Fruit  —  BeccaflchL  —  Ortolana  —  Sixe  of  a 
Tuscan  Barrel  of  Wine — ditto,  of  Oil— ditto,  of  a  Catastre  of  Wood— Public  Carris«es  from 
Leghorn  to  Hsa.  —  Boats.  —  Diligence  from  Leghorn  to  Florence.  —  Environs  of  LMliom 
unwholesome.— Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers.— Hsa.  —  Fees  to  Custom-house 
Officers  and  Musicians.  —  Winter  Price  of  Lodging-houses — Boxes  at  the  Theatre.— 
Entrance-money.  —  Expense  of  Job-carriages. — Servants'  Wages. —Dinner  at  a  Restaunu 
teur's.  —  Mode  in  which  Dinners  should  be  ordered  from  a  Traiteur.  —  Firewood. — Mats. 

—  Eatables.  —  Milk.  Cream,  OU,  and  Wine  —  Scales  and  Weights  for  Kitchen-use  recom- 
mendod Fees  to  Medical  Men. — Banking-house. — Prices  for  making  Wearing  Appard. 

—  Bookseller.— Tuscany  recommended  as  a  Cheap  Country  for  Permanent  Residence.— 
Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers  at  Pisa.  —  Price  for  franking  Letters. — Price  of 
a  Seat  in  the  Diligence  from  Pisa  to  Florence. — Persons  |(oing  this  Journey  advised  not  to 
have  their  Bag^ge  plumbed.  —  Hotels  and  private  Lodging-houses  at  Florence.  —Winter 
Price  of  the  Utter :  and  where  to  apply  for  InfcHrmation  respecting  them.  —Price  of  Board 
and  Lodging  in  an  Italian  FanUly.— Furthn  Particulars  relative  to  Prices  at  Inns. — CotBee- 
houses.  —  Riestaurateurs.  —  Table-d'Hdte.  —  Price  per  Month  for  a  Carriage  and  Horses— 
ditto,  per  Day. — Provisions  in  general  —  Asses'  Milk.  Wine,  Oil,  Ice,  Medicines. — Price 
of  Butcher's  Meat,  Bread,  Poultry,  &c.  —  Price  of  Table- wine.  —  Best  Bookseller.  —  Shop 
for  Foreign  Wine,  Tea,  English  Medicines,  &c  —  Grocer.  —  Sillumercer.  —  Linen-drapers. 

—  Shoe«  and  Boots. — ^Tailors.  —  Ladies'  Dress-makers. — Coach-makers.  —  Money-changer. 

—  Firewood.—  Fees  to  Notaries-public.  —  Prices  at  the  Theatres.  —  Music-masters,  &c  — 
Sculptors.  —  Painter.  —  Bankers.  —  Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers.  —  Country, 
houses  near  Florence. 


LXNGTI!    OF  AN  ITALIAN    POST. 

The  usual  length  of  a  Post^  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  except  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, is  between  six  and  seven  miles  : 
but  the  miles  of  Italy  differ  in  extent ; 
that  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  being 
considerably  more  than  one  Englisu 
mile ;  that  of  Lombardy  about  sixty 
yards  less  than  an  English  mile ;  that 
of  Tuscany,  a  thousand  geometrical 
paces  ;  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
the  same  length  (which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  short  of  an 
English  mile) ;  and  the  mile  of  Magna 
Graecia  (the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is 
longer  than  the  English  mile,  by  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  Posts 
of  the  Sardinian  territories  are  usually 
of  the  same  length  with  those  of 
France ;  though  somewhat  shorter  in 
the  Alps. 


PRICE  OF   POST-HORSES   IN   THE  SAR- 
DINIAN  TERRITORIES. 

Every  draught-horse,  per  post,  one 
Freucli  livre  and  fifty  centimes. 

Every  postillion,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes. 


TARIFF. 

Cabriolets, 

No.  of  persons. 

No.  of  horses.  Prjce  for  each 

horse. 

1,  or2 

2            1  liv.  50  cent. 

3 

3            1 

50 

4 

3             2 
LimoniBres, 

1,2,  or  3 

3            1 

50 

4 

3            2 
Beriines, 

1,2,  or  3 

4             1 

50 

4,  or  5 

6             1 

60 

6 

6             1 

75 

A  child,  if  under  six  years  of  age,  is 
not  paid  for. 

If  a  Limioniere  contain  above  four 
persons,  and  if  a  7?er/i»e  contain  above 
six,  an  additional  charge  is  made  of  one 
livre  and  fifty  centimes  per  post. 

Post-masters  are  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish any  Traveller,  Cabinet  Couriers 
excepted,  with  post-horses,  unless  the 
Traveller  present  the  necessary  Bullet^ 
toHf  or  Order,  from  the  Director  Gene- 
ral of  the  posts  :  and  unless  this  order 
for  post-horses  be  presented  within 
twentv-four  hours  after  it  has  been  ob- 
tainea,  it  is  of  no  use. 


PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 


The  money  of  the  Skrdi 
torlea  cotMipondi  in  vilui' 
of  Fnnce. 
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Every  postillion,  one  lirre  and  fifty 
satisfied  irith    len  tliaa    double   that 


^.v,  t,—  .  of  draught-horsea,  ten 
paul»  B  port;  except  oo  qnitting  Flo- 
mce,  whea  the  price  i(  six  pauli  per 

'tW  third  horse,  foDrpiiu!i 
ETCfT  taddl— ••"' 
Every  posti 


.  saddle-hone,  five  pads. 

ery  postillion,  three  bbdIj. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul  for 


Every  Caliche, 

with  four  places,  t 
A  Postillion  expect 

5U*«inTFlofe"^ 

Persons  while  travel 
caoy,  are  allowed  to 
mode  of  conveyance, 


by  a  50St- 


The  Post-master  he™  is  obUj[c 
furnish,  in  addiiion  to  lil;  Dii 
draught-oxen,  lUone  Kvre  nnd  fifty 
times  the  pair,  per  post ;  and  he  is 
thoriied  to  add  an  extra  horse  lo  ^.' 
bault-de-Coux. 

The  old  Post-road,  from  Noii  to  _  - 
noa  by  the  fiocchetta,  ii  abandoned : 
and  the  new  and  fine  Koad  of  the  Val 
di  Scrivia,  Rico,  and  Monle  C'  — 
opened  in  its  stead. 

In  the  Sardinian  territoriej  it  u  -^ 
cessary  that  persons  who  intend  to 
travel  port  should  spply  to  the  Di- 
Titiowgi-eraU  dtlU  A*/f ,  for  a  BhI- 


port,7ve' 


_.'ery  pair  of  draught- honei,  ten 
iianis  a  port. 

The  third  horse,  fonr  paals. 

Hortler,  at  every  post,  half  a  pan)  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  paals. 

Every  port illion,  three  panls. 

Every  Caliche,  furnished  by  a  Port- 
•Dirter,  three  pauls  ;  and  every  carriage, 
with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

Travellers,  on  ijuittin^t  Lucca,  are 
charted  fifteen  paals  for  every  pair  of 
draught- horses. 


The  tbii^  horse,  four  p 
Every  saddle-horse,  foi 
Every  postillion,  threi 


e  places  (furnished  by  ■ 
III  palils  per  post. 
expects  five  pauls  per 


levHi  ilvret  arM  llfty  neDttEoes  tor  trvrj 
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HairtUr,  M  pronnci*!  pMt-bouse«. 
h»tf  ■  i»Hiiw  for  e«7  r"'  -J  ^"'"t  - 
bottlWi  at  tba  Napln'  BOtt-luiDK,  one 
culiao  tor  ntrr  pkir  of  hocwa. 

CVau  Kamb.  trtry  dnagbt  bone, 
nine  urliai  p«r  piut. 

£>crf  poiIillioDi  twi 

Enr^  carrius  with  i 
fatoltbcd  by  i  Poit-ini 

ptaca  (furniihedEir  a 
carliDi  per  p«t^ 

A  poiliUioQ  sxpccli 

For  a  pott-niyal,  ii 
tcrritdrln,  ao  extra  ha 


cirliDi  per  post. 
!ter,'fiU«rl'iSf| 


•i  from  sup- 


>r  General  of  the  Poiti  at  Na- 
ulet,  or-ffDB  a  ProvinciBl  Director. 

Hoatlen  in  Ilaly  are  a«l<luui  con- 
tented with  lew  than  twiee  their  due  : 
nod  the  nenan  who  throwi  water  orer 
the  whedt  of  traveliiDg  carrlBKi  (a  nt- 


L 


pect>  haira  uiiiil  for  hii  trou 
Au  Englitb  pMt-chalK,  « 

ble.     ' 

ith  shafts. 

SSrnt"^:a";V'liile™  £' 

l^Z^t 

trawl  with  two,  or.  at   a, 

hariH,  ID  thoie  paitt  of  no 

hem  Italy 

wbicli  are  not  nioanlMooui 

hut,  if  the 

Xw^  to'tr^ei°wit?!'"'T™ 

,  it  is  not 
than  four 

liones.    A   caliche,    conre 

,ng    three 

penuui  Bud  only  one  tmnk 

is  aUowed 

to  t™v<-l  with  two  hones. 

InTaicany.iftheroadbe 
tainoui,  au  Eneliib  poit-c 

a  pole,  conteying  three  per« 

us  and  no 

trGnk,  ii  allowed  to  tran 

with  two 

fcorMOtdr:  hot Engiisii ca 

not'  allowed  b  IraTcl  witi 

sssr~. 

leu  than 

four  horses.    IntbeEcclesi 

Jilical  Ter- 

ritoriei,  a  two-oheclBd  can 

veying   three   perjoni,    am 

onlv  one 

trunk,  is  allowed  to  InTc 

wil/i  two 

horse.!  hut,  if  it  convey  mo 

'Etbaiione 

tnink,  three  horses  are  Indispensable  : 

and  persons  who  trarel  with 

two  large  trunks,  are  subjec 

two  pBulil  per  post  for  every  e 
VBcbe.orpDrtmanteBO.  Afo 

?™a 

sSS.;A":!.'7 

ngsiiper- 
d,to  travel 

with  only  four  bDrses ;  but 

A  four-irhpfiei]  c „_,    ,.^__ 

open,  and  con veyinf  only  two  persoDi. 

with  only  two  horKi. 

To  the  driver  of  evefy  »tra  i 
hone,  it  is  eusloniBry  to  give  t» 
Ihnnicli  he  cannot  demand  aa 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territorie!.... 
wheeled  cam  age,  conceyins  four 
■oDs  and  one  large  Imnk,  is  air  — 
travel  with  fourliunea  only; 

Imnln,  six  hones  are  indispensable, 
two-wlieeled  tarriiige,  coureying  two 
persons,  and  one  Urge  trunk,  IS  allowed 
to  trarel  with  two  bones;  but,  if  it 
eonrey  three  persaniand  a  large  tninll, 


aught- 


Every  Post-master  ibou 
hi*  hones  before  tbey  set  < 

SinffleDien,  ifthey  wish 

npidity,  should  accompaoy  the 
Couriers ;  each  of  whom  bai  am 

"sillStoBre not nXS^lS-'in tie  . 
can  BoDiBn,  or  Neapolitan  Territoi 
The  Bverage  pnce  paid  in   Italy 

who"iS've'l'"o°"'is"L  tX'wi'"'  ^"* 
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hau  to  travel  post;  but  pemona  vbo 
iceomplish  a  long  journey  with  tbe 
anie  horses,  most,  generally  ipeftkini, 
ravel  slower  than  if  they  chanseil 
lonea  at  every  post;  ana  tUercAre 
hose  who  follow  The  fatter  plan.  Deed 
lot  rise  so  eBi-ly  as  those  who  follow  the 
ormer.  If  b  Voiturin  have  good  horses, 
hey  will  go  frum  forty  to  fifty  Raman 


iogetber  with  brenkfast,  supper,  ■ 

inarlers  of  the  above-naored  Trrve 

jecBuse  he  can    iiiake  a  eonslderi^ 
irofil  by  Ailing  the  carrisso  niUi'(| 
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ITALIAN  VOITURINS.  — COINS  OF  TUSCANY. 
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The  buonaffiahrf  usually  g'ircn  to  a 
Voiturier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well, 
is  half  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  pro- 
vided the  journey  be  a  long  one ;  and 
double  that  sum  provided  the  journey 
be  a  short  one. 

The  fare,  in  a  public  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  likewise  from 
Home  to  Naples,  is  ten  scudi,  suppers 
and  beds  inclusive ;  and  twelve  scndi, 
dinners,  suppers,  and  beds  inclusive ; 
unless  it  be  a  voiture  de  retottr^  in 
which  case  an  abatement  is  made  of 
about  two  scudi. 

If  passengers,  merely  to  accommodate 
themselves,  require  a  Voiturier  to  stop 
one  or  more  days  on  the  road,  be  ex* 
pects  them  to  pay  five  or  six  francs  per 
night,  for  the  provender  of  each  of  liis 
horses. 

A  Voiturin  commonly  pays  in  Italy 
for  his  Passengers,  the  following  prices 
at  inns  :  — 

Breakfast*  per  head,  from  a  paul  and 
a  half,  to  two  pauls — dinner,  three 
panls — supper  and  bed,  five  pauls ;  but 
Foreigners  who  pay  for  themselves  at 
inns  can  seldom,  if  ever,  make  so  good 
a  bargain. 

Italian  «nd  Swiss  Voitarius  usually 
ay  fdr  their  passengers,  in  France, 
our  francs  a  head  for  supper  and  beds ; 
and  about  two  francs  for  dinner.  Ita- 
lian and  Swiss  voitnrins  likewise  pay, 
for  permission  to  travel  in  France,  a 
tax  of  five  sous  a  horse,  per  post. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  Territories, 
every  Voiturin,  who  is  not  a  Tuscan, 
pays  a  tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per 
horse.  On  entering  the  £cclesrastical 
Territories,  every  Voiturin,  who  is  not 
a  Roman,  pays  one  Roman  scudo  per 
wheel,  and  five  Roman  pauls  per  horse : 
and  on  entering  Capua  every  Voiturin 
pays  one  Neapolitan  ducat  per  wheel. 
At  the  Simplon  Barrier,  every  Voiturin 
pays  six  francs  per  horse ;  and  at  the 
Cenis  Barrier,  five  francs  per  horse. 

An  Italian  Voiturin  is  obliged  to  se- 
cure his  outside  trunks  with  a  chain ; 
and  if  he  leave  a  Town  before  day-light, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  a  guard,  for  his 
trunks,  from  his  sleeping-place  to  the 
gate  of  the  Town. 

As  Neapolitan  Voiturins  are  the 
worst  in  Italy,  because  notorious  for 
breaking  their  engagements.  Travellers 
bhoiild  avoid  going  en  voiturier,  from 
Naples  to  Ilonie  ;  unless  it  be  with  the 
Post-master's  horses. 

Voiturins,  if  not  opulent  and  respect- 

«  Ten  pauls  make  one  Franccscone,  or 
scudo;  which  is  five  francs  and  sixty  cen- 
times of  Franct'. 

An  Old  Ix)uis.d'or  is  usually  current  in 
Tu-cany,  for  about  forty-two  pauls ;  and  a 
Naiwlinm  for  about  thirtv-six  |>auls :  but  the 
value  of  French  gold  is  fluctuating. 


able,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  seU 
their  jobs  :  in  which  case,  a  Traveller, 
during  a  long  journey,  is  liable  to  be 
consigned  to  three  or  four  different 
Conductors  ;  each  one  of  whom  tries  to 
gain  more  than  his  due  ;  either  by  pay- 
ing less  than  the  customary  sum  for  the 
Traveller's  maintenance  and  accom- 
modations on  the  road  ;  or  by  omitting 
to  hire  extra  horses,  when  requisite. 
Other,  and  more  serious  inconveni- 
ences, may  occur  to  Travellers,  if  thus 
sold  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  traffic. 

TUSCANY. 

CURRENT    COINS. 

JRuspone. 

ZeccfuHO. 

FraHcescvne,  or  Scudo.* 

Half  ditto. 

Piece  of  three  pao/i,  or  pauls. 

Piece  of  two  paoli, 

lAra. 

Paolo. 

Mezzo-paolo. 

Piece  of  two  crazie,  four  of  which 
make  one  paoio,  or  paul. 

Crazia,  eight  of  which  make  one  paul. 

Quattrinof  five  of  which  make  one 
crazia. 

Soldo,  one  of  which  makes  three 
quattritti. 

The  one-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  cur- 
rent for  one  paul  of  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  iscurrent 
for  two  pauls  of  Tuscany,  wanting  four 
quaftrifti. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  current 
for  about  nine  pauls  and  a  half.  This 
coin  is  frequently  called  tipezzoduro. 

The  real  value  of  the  ruspone  is  only 
sixty  pauls  ;  but  it  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  sixty-three  ;  owing  to  the 
afcio  on  gold  :  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
the  zcccliinof  which  is  worth  only 
twenty  pauls,  can  seldom  be  purchased 
under  twenty-one. 

Bankers'  accounts,  throughout  Tus- 
cany, are  kept  in  pezze,  soldi,  and  da" 
nari ;  or  lire,  soldi,  and  danari. 

Twelve  danari  make  one  soldo ; 
twenty  soldi  make  one  lira  f  ;  five  lire, 
and  fifteen  soldi,  or,  at  most,  six  lire, 
make  the  imaginary  coin  called  a  pezzcf 
or  piece  of  eight ;  and  for  each  of  these, 
a  Banker  charges  so  many  English 
i>ence,  according  to  the  exchange,  when 
He  gives  casli  for  a  bill  upon  London. t 

f  A  lira  of  l^iFcany  is  one  paul  and  a  half. 

%  If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
favour  of  England,  every  paul  costs  about- 
nvepence  halfpenny. 
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laccordlna  (o  IhvTnican  law, 
—    -■    r  to  fty  iu  nulil,  ot  to 

-„_ n'rraai  wnk  W  w«k,  >cc«rd- 

iiittn  Uh  itfrnand  For  (old. 

Tbc  pound  wciglit  uf  Tnicur  is  ii- 
Tiilvd  inia  twain  ouncn:  Uk  ouuce 


Tbc  cnnmon  Tatoui  n 


EiuliaLi 
;  nukiuff 


Prkn  at  llie  princiMl  Holflt  art: 
niuvh  the  ume  iu  I^Bom,  Fiu,  and 
FiunEtiCf! ;  iijimcl]',  fur  a  Ijirffe  aput- 
m«nt  from  twenty  to  thirtTpKuli  a  day; 
and  Tor  lUiallrr  apartmenlii  fram  ten  to 
flllcen  uuls  ■  day.  For  brcakFait,  frnni 
iwu  10  threcinuilt  a  brad.    For  dinner, 

!•§.«..  0.. .« 

Hi^r  G^nrlemaa  or  La 
Cbanihsi^maid  len;  tba 
r.-ttrn  m\de  at  ao  inn 
or  nioukbt  but  if  tbr y  « 


PerrnroiEra;  but  is  naDallv  bijih.  Tbe 
en L ranee- m one jr  paid  by  Englub  Tra- 
vcllen,  ricJniive  of  tbe  price  of  n  boi, 
is  tlilec  iKiDla  for  an  opera,  and  (wo  for 

Tea)  coiree,  sugar,  Emlisli  muaUrd, 
forelini  wioei,  brandy,  rum,  arrack, 
porter,  Briitol  beer,  and  Goriona  an- 
cbrtcies,  may  all  be  puFchBUdcbeBper 
at  Leghorn  tban  iu  my  otber  City  of 
Jtilj ;  BD  Jikewite  may  ao^  and  star'- 


3IS.  [ci..Mg 

Linm-dnvcry  and  ailh*  ma;  b*  pM0 
'bated  rery  cbeap   of  tbe  Jem:   mm 

■--  flannel  thoald  ■nB 

>ilb  a  (tock  M  Ltf- 
..«_._.. ........tinei  diSeultWand 

Ihi*  uaeful  article  of  clothing  in  otbiT 
parti  of  1U>T.  Dnnn.PnnaC'oliHiDcUa, 
diand?""  '"''  '■""'  ^"8'"''  ""^ 
Muiitaaood  printer  i  and  oflcn  n- 
prinU  Eu^uh  works;  be  likewiie  bu 
aieadiag-num,  with  al&rae  tollKtioD 

-'  '' "  -,nd  Italian  autfaun. 

'  "i  ^f^A'"'"  *">  ^"rralJy 

iOenut;  but  i 

-     -icoiiTcnience,    bv   bavii^ 

:r  from  Pua,  and  nil  from 

.lied  PracafciHl,  go 

nlace  £  and  frvoj  tJic 

wJl  ponltiy, 


CsKWu  butlei 
Lari.  Carrid 
dailrtatbefc 

fruit,  &c.,  al  Lrgbi 


?   regularly    supplied 


with  good 
auDce  CIhe  uiunl  nrioe  tbroURhout  T 
eaiiy);  goala'  and  cows'  mtiK  may  li 
wise  ne  procured  with  ease^  but 


person  W  wateb  the  i 


onitf  trusty 


Malta  and  Genoa  orangeE,  and  rtal». 
may  frequently  be  porihainl  at  Leg- 

tli'e  ll 


small  tr.o,spi 


>d,  but 

SSJ? 

■ly  tliK      ■■■      ' 

irgBlhiir«ldry,°pnttiito| 
bags,  and  bung  up  in  an  airy  i 

beat  sort  of  dried  tigs  is  Heneralli 
iu  sninll  baikeli  of  about  one  foot 
and  four  or  fire  incb'-i'  •>•)•-     ■- 
Ggs  and  Npauish  lals 
cliBsEd   al    Legboni; 

month  of  September  ..  .„ „ 

tmall    birdi,   n^srmbling   the    Etiiilt^ 

whentear,  and  called  in  IlaJiai'  '■ ^ 

ficAU  are  oaugbt  daily  on  tbe  nl, 

this   Town.      Ortolans   are   {( 

Ltbero  Jlaly,  duriug  peit  of  t 
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bracvia  one  aaU  a  balf ;  height,  braccia 
two. 

A  Public  carriage  goes  daily  from  Leg- 
born  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by 
means  of  the  Canal ;  and  the  passage- 
money  in  these  vessels  is  six  craxtr^ir, 
at  most,  one  paul  for  each  person.  The 
price  or  a  private  boat  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  livres ;  and  the  price  of  one  place 
in  the  Diligence,  from  Leghorn  to  Flo- 
rence, twenty-five  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to 
hire  a  countr>'  residence  near  Leghorn, 
its  environs  being  unwholesome. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LKTTER- 
COL'&IKRS. 

Sunday^  arrive  letters  from  all  parts 
of  Tuscany^  Elba,  Lucca,  Rome, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Si^itzerland,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  all  northern  Europe. 

Monday,  fropi  Pisa,  Pietrasanta,  Luc- 
ca,^ Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Great 
Britain,  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

WednesdaUf  /rom  the  same  places  as 
on  Sunday, Ellia excepted;  and  likewise 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal^ Piedmont,  and  Genoa. 

Friday t  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Wednesday ;  and  likewise  from  Elba. 

Monday  f  ^-o  letters  for  Tuscany,  Elba, 
Lucca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Ilouu*,  Lom- 
bardy, Venice,  Trieste,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  all  northern 
Europe ;  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  the  northern  part  of  France. 

Tuesdof/,  forPisa,  Pietrasanta,  Massa, 
Lucca,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  cen- 
tral nart  of  France. 

H  idjusdau,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thursday f  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday. 
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northern   Europe.  Holland.  Switzer- 
land, the  north  of  France,  Great  Bri- 


tain, Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday  and  Hiursday. 

The  Fcspective  Couriers  arrive  about 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning;  and 
depart  about  half -past  six  in  the  even- 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about 
nine  in  the  niorniiiK  ;  and  must  be  put 
into  the  pokt-olliee  before  six  in  the 
evening,  and  franked  fur  every  place, 
Tuscauy  nut  excepted. 


A  Custom-house  Officer  follows  Tra- 
vellers to  their  inn,  or  lodging,  when 
they  enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a  fee  of 
five  pauls.  ABand  of  Musicians  likewise 
waits  upon  Strangers  at  their  arrival, 
and  expects  from  three  to  fi^-e  pauls. 

BEST  LODOINO-ROUSES.       AVERAGE 
PRICE   IN  WINTER. 

Casa  Agostini,  Lung*  Arno,  No.  732, 
about  twenty  sequins  per  mouth.—* 
Casa  Bertolli,  Lung'  Arno,  No.  721, 
large  and  handsome  apartments,  a  third 
floor,  about  thirteen  sequins  a  month. 

—  No.  742,  Via  Corraia;  rooms  small, 
but  neat,  and  sufficient  in  number  for 
two  j)crsons ;  price  roodenitx>.  Casa 
Lenzi,  Lung'  Arno.  about  twenty  se- 
quins  a  month.  —  No.  951,  Via  di  Sa- 
pienza,  two  suites  of  handsome  apart- 
ments.— No.  6JM,  Lung*  Arno,  one  suite 
of  good  apartments;  thirty  sequins  a 
month.  —  Marble  Palace,  Lung*  Arno : 
fine  apartments.  —  Casa  Chiesa,  a  good 
apartment.  —  Casa  Ran,  fine  apart- 
ments. —  Casa  Panichi,  Lung*  Arno, 
No.  71<t,  a  neat  apartment  on  the  first 
floor,  large  enough  for  three  persons. 

—  No.  887,  Via  S.  Maria,  fourteen  well- 
furnished  rooms,  and  a  small  garden ; 
twenty  sequins  a  month,  if  taken  for 
half  a  >ear.  All  these  lodging-houses 
are  well  situated  for  Invalids :  other 
apartments,  which  have  not  this  ad- 
vantage, let  at  a  much  lower  price. 
Rooms  suflicient  to  accommodate  a 
moderate-sized  family  may  usually  be 
hired  at  Le  Tre  DunztUe  for  about 
twenty  se()uins  a  mouth.  The  price  of 
every  lodgi  111^,  however,  varies  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
Foreigners.  The  hire  of  linen  per  month 
is  generally  about  fire  sequins  for  a  large 
family;  but  linen  and  plate  are  com- 
monly found  by  the  owners  of  lodging- 
houses. 

Boxes  at  the  Theatre  may  be  procured 
on  very  moderate  terms  j  except  during 
the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the 
price  is  considerably  augmented.  I'he 
entranc*e-money  paid  bv  Enulish  Tra- 
vellers, cxclu2iive  of  the  hire  of  a  box,  is 
two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses, 
coachman's  wages  inclusive,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a  month  ; 
and  the  price  for  an  airing,  buonamano 
inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wA^'os  of  a  Housemaid,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  about  three 
crowns  a  month  and  a  dinner;  she  find- 
ing herself  in  lodging,  bread,  and  wine 

—  the  wages  of  a  Footman  from  four  to 
eight  crowns  and  a  dinner;  he  fiiuliug 

p  p 
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hiiiiHrlfiiibrrad  and  Mviiie— the  wages 
uf  a  1  loiiMTiuaid  who  finds  h«nelf  in  bed 
and  iHinrd,  and  fetches  Fountain- water, 
itt  at  Pisa  one  lira  per  day*  — and  the 
wanes  of  a  good  Cook,  tlirougbout 
southern  Italy,  is  from  twelve  to  six> 
teen  dollars  per  month  and  a  dinner, 
he  finding  hiniMrlf  in  lodging,  bread  and 
wiiu>,  and  an  Assi»taut  to  wash  sauce- 
pans, dikhes,  Htc.f 

The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
HrttauntMt,  table-wine  and  bread  in- 
clusive, it  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner  daily 
from  a  Traitenr  should  not  order  it  per 
head,  but  per  dish  ;  specifying  the  kind 
of  dinner  they  require,  and  the  price 
thev  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire-wood 
at  Pisa :  that  called  Ugna  dolce  is  the 
most  wholesome ;  though  it  consumes 
Tery  quick  that  called  legna  forte  is 
usually  burnt  in  kitchens :  but  may  be 
mixed  with  the  other,  for  Parlour-con- 
sumption ;  though  it  is  not  wholesome 
in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood  fre- 
quently cheat  in  the  measure,  either  by 
bringing  a  braccioto measure  with,  not 
so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by  placing 
the  wood  hollow,  and  thus  making  it 
appear  more  than  it  is. 

The  busks  of  olives  serve  for  fiiel,  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal,  and 
in  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to 
mat  their  rooms  during  winter,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  from  brick  and  marble 
floors.  Mats  of  all  lengths  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Quay;  the  price  is  half  a 
paul  the  braccio ;  and  every  mat  ought 
to  be  two  braccia  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Pisa  Market  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  good  one  ;  though  fresh  fish  can 
never  be  absolutely  depended  upon 
but  on  Fridavs,  unless  it  be  in  Lent. 
The  best  fishes  are  the  dory,  called 
pesce  di  S.  Pietro ;  the  grey  and  the 
red  mullet,  called  triglia;  the  turbot, 
called  romho;  the  thunny,  called  toti" 
no;  the  lamprey,  called  lampreda ; 
sturgeon,  called  storione ;  ombrina^ 
pesce  cavallof  spada,  dentici^  parago, 
the  sole,  called  sogiioia,-  the  Mediter- 
ranean lobster,  called ^flm6«'o  di  mare; 
prawns  and  shrimps.  The  fish  which 
comes  from  Via  Keggio  is  generally  ex- 
cellent. The  tench  and  carp,  at  Pisa,  are 

*  By  Fountain.water  is  meant  that  con- 
veycd  to  Pisa  through  the  Aqueduct. 

t  It  is  an  excellent  general  rule,  cither  not 
to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or  to  limit 
him  to  a  certain  sum  for  dinner,  charcoal, 
and  kitchen  fire- wood :  but  English  Travel- 
lers, who  are  accompanied  by  honest  English 
»ervantSf  always  And  it  ans\vcr  to  let  those 
gervants  market  for  them. 


remarkablyfine  ;  lo  likewise  are  the  pike, 
and  other  fishes,  of  the  Arno  and  Ser^ 
chic.  X  Ttie  mutton  of  Pistoia,  which 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Pisa, 
is  exci>llent  in  point   of  flavour,  aiHi 

Earticularlv  light  of  digestion.  The 
,ucca  veal,  frequently  soJd  at  Pisa,  is 
excellent.  Beef  and  pork  are  very  fine'; 
turkeys  good  ;  capons  and  fowls  indif- 
ferent; bares  excellent;  other  game 
plentiful,  but  not  always  so  weU-fla- 
voured  as  in  England.  Wild  fowl  good 
and  plentiful.  Venison  may  bie  pur- 
chased both  in  sprinj?  and  autumn,  but 
IS  reckoned  best  durmg  the  latter  sea- 
son. Wild  boar  may  be  piirchased 
during  winter  and  spring.  With  re- 
spect to  vegetables,  the  broccoli  and 
salads  are  particularly  good  ;  but  vege- 
tables in  Italy,  salads  excepted,  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  stewed,  or  they 
may  probably  disagree-  with  weak  sto- 
machs. Pisa  is  well  supplied  with 
grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and  other 
winter  fruits,  the  best  of  which  come 
from  Florence  and  Pistoja.  The  butter 
made  at  the  Royal  Cascina  is  excel- 
lent. §  Good  cows'  milk  and  cream 
may  be  purchased  at  the  abore-named 
Cascina.  Good  oil  may  be  bought  at 
some  of  the  palaces ;  as  every  Tuscan 
nobleman  sells  the  produce  of  his  olive- 
gardens  and  vineyards.  With  respect 
to  table-wine,  that  of  Pisa  is  unwhole- 
some ;  but  that  of  Florence  may  easily 
be  procured  by  water-carriage,  and  is 
not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  bnt 
salutary  to  most  constitutions.  —  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Florence  wine; 
and  that  usually  drunk  as  common 
table- beverage,  costs  from  a  paul  and  a 
half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  arc  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  may  procure  good 
masters,  upon  moderate  terms,  at  jpisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  Italy  to  Bri- 
tish Physicians,  by  British  Travellers, 
IS  a  Napoleon  per  visit,  if  the  attend- 
ance be  short;  and  a  guinea  for  three 
visits,  if  the  attendance  be  long  :  and 
Italian  Physicians  expect,  from  British 
Travellers,  about  the  value  of  a  Na- 
poleon for  three  visits. 

Italians  usually  give  their  Physicians 
from  three  to  five  pauls  a  visit. 

X  What  Italians  deem  the  best  fishes  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Pesce  Xa. 
bile;    the  taste  of   Knglishnien,    however 
does   not   exactly  agree  with  that    of   the 
Italians  in  this  particular. 

^  Pisa  butter  supplies  the  Roman  Markets 
and  suffers  very  little  from  its  journey.  * 


FLORENCE. 


tMcous  lo  procure  it  at  Legborn. 
fauli   the  pur,   wbelhvl  for  niea  ol 


Sig.  AqIodId  Pen 
No.  SS4,  Lung' Aran, 
^od  veiy  uKtul  to  Fo,^*""- .      , 

CardoD,  dealer  in  wina,  spinU,  Wr, 
SwUah  paWot  mediclacs,  grocery,  &c. 
^^a  ihop  OD  the  Luns*  Aran,  duriag 

Por«Dce,»ndSieBa;WBuse,  suppoi- 
tiu  the  exchange  in  fuTonr  of  EDg[and 

I    TmcnyJ,    »     modcnrte-6izi.-d    fiuiUy 


I  iterlmK  per 
'""^en?o|  fr 


be  procured  at 
other  Italian  eit 
I  of  the  F«Bt-oai< 


Cilj  with  fiiE  or  t«n  paul»,  Mcording 
to  the  qottotity  and  quality  of  Ihc 
luggage. 


Some  of  tlie  best  Holeli,  and  some 
«f  Ihe  best  priTBle  Lodglng-bouwa  in 
Italy,  are  lo  be  found  at  Florence  ;  and 
the  price  of  good  apartments,  com- 
.Bued  with  tlie  prieei  at  Rome  and 
Vtpla,  is  not  Morbiuut. 


add'laSs  "" 


tifiil  garden  ;  aixtj  seqaioa  a  niontb  — 
PalazEo  Corsi,  Via  Ohibeilina,  two 
— -■  -ifapar" '-  — -'-"-=^ <  — 

inger 

,T1 


..tjofapartmenta.eacb ,  „, 

r  one  month  odIt:  but  Ins  if  takun 

... . —  Palaizo  QaarxteBi, 

,  one  Ml  of  apart- 


Pucci,  oppMitellieTenlroOaldoni.iia 
good  lodging— The  Palazzo  Acciaioli, 
Lung"  Arno,  coot aioa  several    apart- 


II  Bpsrtuieu 


■«■  Amo, 

If  family : 

t  !<.  Maria  NoveUa, 

parts  of  the  Town, 


Plate  and  linen  are  generally  found 
in  the  lodgings  at  Florence:  but,  if 
not  found,  tbe  hire  of  linen  for  a  laree 

Noble  apartments  unfurnlsbed  may  be 
hired  by  the  j-ear  for,  comparalively 
speaking,  nothing'. 
Two  pfficeB  bare  recently  been  esta- 

Lung-  Arno,  nod  Ibe  other  in  Via  della 
Cundotta. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a  Lady,  or 
Gentleman,  in  an  Italian  family,  tea 
and  foreign  wine  not  inclnsiyc,  usnally 
cost  about  fifteen  ■equioi  a  mouth. 

At  the  HSttI  da  ArmeaV^Hghlfrrr, 
kept  by  Gasperini,  a  Family,  coDtisting 
of  four  Maaten  and  four  Senants, 
may  hare  a  good  apartment,  brrakfast, 
eitcellent  dinners,  tea,  wai-lights,  and 
nigbt-Iamoa,  for  eighty  franfeseoni  a 
vreeli;  andrriif/mrawillasuallyEmpply 
fdur  Masters:  and  four  ServanU  with 
breakfast,  dinner,  a  good  dessert,  and 
two  bottles    of  tnbre-wine,    together 

butter  for  lea,  at  fire 


a  day. 


iiabontonepaultjaud 
bead,  for  dinner,  at  a 
a  TiAle-iI-ASlc,  is  from 
pnuli,   tablC'Wlne   In- 

icr  month,   for  a  good 
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Pnntms-oBice,     »t  No.  MS,  Piim  di 
S>.  Mufn    in  Cunpo ;   and   JihcwiR  ■ 
latgg  l.ibnuT  for   wle.     He  olw  IqX 
for  -«ml  ™™,  in  th«  Vi.  rt  if^A, 

Pn»>4un>,  in  (KiK-m.  uc  Ru™i 
IkJWtll  lir'll  &>!>  VKU  only  br  |inKunil 
anFiKlaT«uDd!Mtunla|r>,uiilcu  it  Iw 
ilanim  Um.  tU*.  i/vctua.yua- 
urluii'.,  and  iirap«  »",  '"  »«■"  ™- 
u«titc>rHiii>,r»,Tlh:ut.  (■owli'owi' 
wilk  WhI  KtHnI  butter  m  nut  ti>  bu 
tibtMunl  ttillwat  dintcnlt*,  Ibuugh 
lUluu  Initlrt  bWi  withiu  tUe  lut  few 
(far*,  Iwru  luucu  iniM'OT*''  '■>  ^'" 
MMtlwrn  iliarkU  i  tiid  uiiUa  northi 


flilKKiri 


Smmlti,  /jviifu,  and  .IrluMi 
ftum   the  vicutitf  ul  Ficaule 
tlw   uil,  liknriw!,  ii  goud. 
niUR  iiniperlir  MiBitiiifc  fru* 


Till-  lJx"».. 


,  ._  Ibe  Piaa 

MHl  li>-  tbe  (.inuid  U 


ISk  Bicrafs  ^ri™  trf  proTiiioni  it  u 
Brrf,  uf  llic  Iwrt  qimlity,  troui  fire  to 

—  I>urk,  au  traiie  — wild  b'ou-,  from  | 
lux  ti>  Acveit  trsAie  ^^vood  tuAt,  umul 
twelve  erMio  — mid  the  b»st  bread, 
from  three  Ui  four  cruie.  rurkiji 
auiBllylcieit  ubout  one  |hiu1  p«ruouud 

—  laniv  fuwia  ohuut  tbree  9""^   >nd 

uauli  encli  —  pi«ui»,  one  pHil  »1k1  a 
half  e»eb  — ducks,  three  raiUa  eath  — 
wild  dueki,  ditto —pBrtriage^  ditto— 

from  three' to  live  eruie— wi  ortalui 


ban  tjiey  ate  eurr< 

iMticBl  Btme.    FU.  

I  from  tliirty-fire  to  tliirty-eight  iisi 
heestislrei  and  clinrcool  from  thi 


iltri.  ■  Urn  BoohKller'9  Shit;; 
conuininii,  beiiSu  bitoks  bikI  tagnr- 
ing*,  Englith  paper,  peni,  urncili,  &c.; 
but  tb'u  shop  he  has  probably  rilin- 
quiihed,  Id  contwiuence  of  haTJiiii  b«p 
appointeil  Ljbrarian  to  the  Grand  l>iiki 
orTiucanr.  $ig.  Molini  unih-rtska  u 
•end  to  London  any  quaotity  of  boob 
wliich  BritFeh  Trarellen  may  puiebut 


on  reeeirin;  the  amount  of  freiglit, 

TTi'e  best   Silii-mereer   it  Bai^Mni, 
near  the  Piazza  del    Grandiica.    FV- 


Eiali,  according  to  the  weight.  Hit 
eit  Linen-drapen'  aboM  are  kept  by 
Jew),  near  the  Mercato'NuOTO.  ShoB 
and  boots  are,  generally  gpeaking, 
better  made  atFlorenee  tlian  in  iny 
other  part  of  Italy:  the  uauol  prict 
charged  for  the  former  is  eight  panLi 
the  pair  i  and  for  the  latter  from  Inirtr 
to  forty  paali.  Florentine  Tailon 
charge  for  making    a    uian'i    suit  of 


charge    for 

»nd''for  Wea' 
leu  than  two 

charges  for  pearl 
uBUll  — forHyn 
Iroio  eight  to  tv 


li  and  a  h^f  per 
Indiao  eoffce  su 
.aula.    Lowe,  iu 


^ js  excellent)  , 

haberdMliery,  pateut  medicines,  eau  de 
Uolugiie,  snti-attrition,  hsh  bauce ;  and 
a  variety  uf  English  articlci.* 


id  nine  for  making  a 

<  Duomo.  will  supply 

L  lower  prio' 
1  the  Bcck- 


best  Public  ke ad ing- rooms  an^  Cireu- 
iating  Library  in  Italy;  and  providea, 
for  (be  perusal  of  Suliscribers,  French, 
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bnide  the  opf  dm  erf  the  boi. 

Cocomero,    ■nil    the   TeMro ,  

boxei  asudlj  tost  tntm  agbt  to  tweke  Prslo, 

lAult;     and    ereir    Britisfa    Tnitellcr  Ihr  «» 

pays,  fur  adniiuion  Bt  these  Tbeatrea,  ~ 
two  pauli  over  uid  above  the  trice  of  ■ 


The  beat  Moiic-Mutera  cbsr»  ten 
pauls  a  leaaoD ;  other  Maiten  do  not 
charge  mon  than  tire. 

The  moat  dittiopii^ed  Scalpton  aic 
Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  Ksaui.* 

OulHocher,  in  .'Batgo  Ogni  Santi, 
No.  3951,  Klb  BlahaBler. 

EriDiDi  is  a  good  Painter;  and  may 
DsuHllr  be  found  at  the  Roy&l  Aca- 


I,  Lucca,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
id  Piss ;    Siena,   I^it^a, 


iiunf  fion  Germany,  RusBia, 
Pniatia,  FlBndera,  Switierland.TrieBte, 
Veni«,tJpperlldy,BalDKna,theKing- 
dom  of  NapleB.Home,  Penigia.Cortona, 
Cagtiglione  Fiorentino,  and  Areuo. 

Fridau,  from  Ibe  aame  placa  a>on 
Monday  and  Weilnesday. 

Saturdav.al  nine  in  'At  mondtig, 
from  Porto  Ferrajo, Piombino.Leghorn, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of  Naplea, 
Roue,  Siena,  Cortona,  CaitiglioneFio- 
rentino,  Areuo,  Petda,  Piitqja,  and 


I\,eiday,  at  four 


obliging  to  Foreigners:  M 
tisno  Kleiber,  in  Via  Lari 
The  best  PadT, 


_._  at  Flo- 
bo  may  alwavs  be 
.  ..,-j<a  Nera  ;  andHo- 
laNnoTa,  N0.41KI.  The 
regent  moment,  1881,  hai 
than  the  lonncr.t 


exchange,  and  nearly  the  lame  ogio,  as  Prussia.  Flanders,  Swilzerland.Trie.le, 

at  Leghorn.     Meiare.Donat  Orsi,  and  Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Gn^at  Britain, 

Co.,  lU  the  Piazza  del  Uranduca,  are  France,  .Spam,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sar- 

^.     ._  .._._j_.,: —    -_, ..„_  MaMB,   Lucca,  Piia,   Legbom, 

cna,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  of  Naplea. 
rga.  Areiio,  Cortona,  Caatiglinne  Fioren- 
'  "-  tino,  Prato,  Piitoja,  Veicia,  andVol- 

ThttndaUf  ■  about  one  o'clact  powt 
met  irfion,  for  Arezzo,  Castiglione  F io- 
rentino,  Cortona,  Pemgia,  Home,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  and  oAdhI 
/our  „'chck  potl  ■meridian,  fat  Ger- 
mnny,  Rnsiia,  Pruura,  Flanden,  !4w[t- 
iirland,  Trierte,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna, 
Great  ilritnin,  France,  Spain,  ^cd- 
niont,  Genoa,  Snnann,  Afaua,  Piom- 
bino,  Porto  Ferr^to,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and 
Leghorn  ;  Siena,  P'utoja,  Prato,  and 

Salurdav,  ebml  four  o'clock  poll 
meridian,  for  Germany,  Rnssia,  F^s- 
tia,  Flanders,  S-riWeriand,  Triesle, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sar- 
zBjia,  Lucca,  Maua,  Siena,  Rome,  the 

CastiglioneFiorenUi),PerugiVpist''olBl 
Prato,  and  Petcia :  and,  at  tigU  o'ciock 
in  lie  ereKiHt,  for  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Pi- 


MBndnii  about  one  In  the  aftemnoa, 
arme  letters  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  SoiUerland, 
GEoaa,  Ssriana,  Maasa,  Lucca,  Piaa, 
&c. 

Tvesday,  at  nine  in  Ike  morning,  from 
Leghorn,  Lncea,  Pi«a,  the  Kinrtom  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Peicia,  Fistoja, 
Prato,  and  Volterra:  and  Tuadae, 
eboui  lex  in  lAe  mominr,  from  Ger- 
many, Husaia,  Pmiiia,  Flanderi,  Swit- 
zerland, Trieste,  Venice,  Upper  Italy, 
Bplogna,  Perugia,  Cortona,  Castiglioue 

Wednesrliit,  (ram  the  same  placea  at 
on  Monday. 

TAuTidajf,  at  nii 

the  puipoieof  haTlDfjTwiitto  Gn 
by  sea,  ihiHikl  dailnlh  Ksaui  1  vl 
luaUty  may  be  nllcd  bd. 
f  uuni^mses  In  ^iicany  i 

Sheets,  per  piur ci 

Table-chnh.  iriain 

Napkin 

^M,  ir'pUiini  craiie  Gi  'if  Otuied 


Letters  for  etery  country,  Tuscany 
Mcepted,  must  be  franked,  and  put  into 
the  Poil-offi™  before  noon,  every  day 
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esreDt  Saturdny,  when  ibey  ftrt  receired 
till  tnrcc  o'clock. 


COL'NTKT-llOOtIS    VBAE  rLOEEVCB. 

Villa  Mmtei,  OMur  the  Porto  S.  Ofdlo, 
a  Unre  houtr. 

Villa  (Irl  Cav.  Gerini,  on  the  Bolofna- 
road ;  a  ««iod  house,  well  furnithed,  and 
deliKhtfiillr  situated. 

Villa  Vitelli,  at  FieMlc,  healthy  and 
rool. 

Villa  Ilaroni,  at  Fiesole,  ditto,  but  in 
too  elevated  a  situation  for  weak  lungs. 

Palatio  Brudarto,  uear  the  Porto  S. 


Gallo,  an  excdlent  boose,  in  rather  too 
warm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa  di  Nero,  m,  most  excellent  boosr, 
in  a  cool,  dry,  beantifol,  and  healthy 
situation. 

There  are,  in  th«  neigbbonrfaood  of 
Fiesole.  several  other  Villas,  which 
might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  till 
the  commencement  of  the  vintage :  as 
the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their  coon- 
trr-houses  till  tbe  end  of  September, 
when  the  mintage  begins.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  sequins  m,  month,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  is  tbe  highest  price  de- 
manded for  the  best  Tuscan  Villas. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ITALY. 

Money  of  Rome.  -.  Banken*  Accounts.  — Pound-weight  —  Measures.  —  Hotels  and  other 
liOdff  ng.houses.— Best  Water.~Beit  Air.  —  Prices  of  the  best  Lodgings.  —  Prices  chaned 
by  Traitcun.  —  Price  at  Dinner  per  head  at  the  hoinei  of  Restaurateun — of  Breakfiut  at 
a  Coflke-houae— of  Job-xarriages  and  Horaea.  —  Expenae  of  keei^ng  «  private  Carriage— 
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ROME. 

MOMET  OF   ROMK. 

IJoppia,  worth  thirty-two  paoli  and 

one  baioccho. 
Svudo  ....  tt a  paoli. 


Mezzo-scudo,  worth  five  pao/i. 
Piece  of  three  paoli» 
Piece  of  two  paoli. 
Piece  of  one  paolo. 
Mezzo-paolo.         ,     ^     ,, 
Baioccho,  worth  the  tenth  part  of  a 

The  old*L""J«-'l'or  is  current  at  Rome 


Bankers'  accnuats  are  htpt  iii  paula. 
'Hie  Komnnuou lid- weight  ii  Iwelvt 
Dances;    the  Roiusb   ciwhii  ia    nboai 

twoyirJsflQd  .qusiterEnj-    ^ 

'."b^t-^een  nile  »"d  ten  I™ 


Psluio  Albani  ii 


sftbe 


coal  fmm  fifteen 
ccoriJiDKtalheIr 
f  bada  tbey  con- 
iiait  A  !„  Abi- 
->t  tbe  Eiiiops, 


vanU,  llfteen  ni 

Tbe  Piuia  di 

of   Lodgiim-bo 


lOIINh  to 

la^iaa  coosisU  chiefl; 

41    the    wariuest   of 
ildim. 

iielJo   conlaini  good 
'     '       le  called  Mhf- 
:bE  Buent  to 
Tbe  Paiuio 


uated 


pt  lodging 

l,V«GKf 

Piazi*  Barbermi,  canta 
menla.    ViaBibniao,  ^ 


Palsz 


■i  Hlike- 
L.   No.  JO, 


a«s 


:    lul 


PaJuio  GHvoIti,  the  ftluio  Fiano, 
and  the  new  part  of  tbe  Palazzo  Sciarra 
(all  an  tbeCorso),  contain  good  accoui- 
TDodations;  aa  do  the  Piaica  Colon na, 
nnd  tbe  Palazio  Cardella,  near  Via  di 
Kipelta;  in  nliith  street,  likewiae.ie- 
veial  Iwlgiims  may  be  met  with.    The 

dors  tlie  PalHzza  Miicgi,  near  tbe  ta- 
pitol.    Nil.  152,  Via  Ruella,  is  a  Urge, 


KiJS, 


e  Villa  Mioliia, 
lawliolesoiiiely 
(   latUT.    Tbe 


Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  P 

Spasna;  the  but  air,  tbat  of  tbe  centre 
oF  tbe  Corso,  tbe  Piazza  di  Spagoa,  Iha 
Tririilii  de'  Monti,  tbe  environs^  the 
Fontana  di  Treii,  and  tbe  Foro  Tra- 
jano,anditsenYiron9.    The  price  Utelj- 


rom  thirty  to  Gtty  Louis-d'ora  a  month. 
J.rge  and  well-aituBted  lodginga  may, 
loweier,  be-  nrocured  for  aBout  eighty 


for  halt  th 


>   The  best  Trai 


UBualli'  charge   Engliah    Families   ten 

not  incluBire;  and  this  dinner  nHially 
furnishes  the  aerranls  with  more  than 
tbey  can  eat:  but  (aaalreadr  mentioned) 

Srsona  who  get  their  dinner  /rom  ft 
•■ailair,  abonld  not  order  It  per  bead, 
but  per  diih.'f-  Tbe  TVai/rar  Dear  tbe 
Palazzo  Sciarra,  on  the  Corso,  will  anp- 
plr  DDE  penon  witb  dinner  for  five 
paula  ;  and  at  the  houses  of  Raliiura- 

f^'od'in  Stnner,  bre^  a™  Wbli-wine 
for  five  paula.  Breakfast  at  a  Cofiee- 
house  Dsuallr  coats  about  one  paul,  and 
the  charge  for  every  cup  of  coffee  ia  two 


Tbe  Ratauranl  at  the  Palazzo  I'pri, 

'ia  Condotti,  is ■•  ' •--■  ■  --' 

:alabresl  and  C< 


incii  frequented  riinj 
forti  at  tbe  Falazio 

ma.  No.  IS,  art  good 


ve  xudl  •  munth. 


Ubla  for  afiied  price  per  portion,  aa  i* 
done  at  Paris.  Dalbono,  No.  IT,  Via 
SanBastiBnEllo,auppliea  Trare  lien  with 
dinnrig;  and  so  bkeniae  doetZaccaria. 
at  No.  16,  in  the  ssme  street.  Other 
Trailnn  may  usually  be  fonnd  in  tfaa 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  arerage  price,  per  month.  Tor  a 

carria^  and  horaes,  coachman's  wages 

inclusive,  is  from  siity-fite  to  leyenty' 

flie  acndi,  aceordinato  the  expense  of 

prorender.    llie  price,  per  day,  aboot 

twenty- four  pania  i  and  for  fourbours, 

'her  morning  or  evening,  from  ten 

twelve  pauli.    A  good  carriage  and 

■sea  may  frequently  be  purchased  for 

>ut  one  hundred   pounds  sterling; 

i   the    eipense   of    keeping  them, 

..cbman'aaiid  footman's  waves,  witfi 

jrea«e  for  wheels  inclusira,  does  not, 

tarenty-si.  acidi  per  month.    A 
man  a  wagea  in  a  Roman  family. 


plenlinil 


t  dlihes,  lufldenlly  large  u 
sten  and  bur  Serranu  i^th  a 
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APPENDIX. 
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IB  riMlit  ftciitli  per  month,  hi'  finding 
Krca<«i-  i\u\  nil ;  iinil  B  fo«tiiinir«  wmgvt 
fix  SI  iiiii  iurr  mniilh.  Tlivy  rxitirct  ii- 
vcrifh  tiiu'i*  n  yrnr. 

IlikiUiiry  (-'arriH^c^  may  iinniUly  be 
hircti  III!  t'liiir  paiiU  the  Hnt  liuiir,  and 
I  brer  itHiils  lor  rm-li  Mici-cftliiiic  hour.  I 
'Hm-oi-  iHrrinK(-«  »t«iiii  ill  ihi-  I*ia»a  dl 
Mniitr  i  itoriii,  ami  the  Piozxa  di 
Spai{ii:t. 

'Ilie  HA^fsiif  a  I'alvt'tlr-piavr  ist  from 
four  til  live  paiiU  a  day,  lie  fiiidinK  him- 
»ell  ill  v\vv\  tliinif. 

Kin-wiKt'd  ih  Mihi  hy  th*.*  cart-load, 
wliiili,  iliiriiiic  winter,  usually  coKts 
aliinil  luriity-eight  paiiU  (but  lomr- 
tiiiM-o  luiii-li  miire),witliout  carriage  and 
piirlenue,  hiuI  thin  i*«>me»  to  five,  six, 
■even,  or  fii;lit  paulN,  accordinff  to 
where  thr  wood  i*  ronwyed.  Tlie  liest 
wooii  iiiiky  ifeiieiaUy  be  obtained  at  the 
Ki|M  tla. 

Kuiiie  is  belter  .su\i|ilied  with  eatables 
tbaii  any  other  I'ltv  in  Italy.  The 
average  prire  of  the  lH*st  beef  is  from 
seven  to  eiffht  liaiocchi  a  ^ound — ^ffravy- 
lu-ef,  fn^ui  Hve  to  hix  baiocehi  —  mut- 
ton, from  six  to  ten  baiocchi  —  lamb, 
from  fi«'e  to  six  baiocchi  —  veal,  from 
ten  toi-ii;htt'en  baiocchi  — kid,  ten  bai- 
occhi—  fxcellent  pork,  from  six  to 
M'ven  baiocchi  —  excellent  wild  boar, 
fnmi  six  to  eixht  baiocchi — hams,  about 
fifteen  baiocchi— 'bacon,  about  ten  bai- 
occhi—  venison,  about  seven  baiocchi 
^woodcocks,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  baiocchi  each — a  wild-ffoose,  from 
four  to  five  pauls  —  wild  ducks,  ditto, 
]>er  brace  —  widgeons  each,  from  fif- 
teen to  ciKhteen  baiocchi  — and  teal, 
iiboiit  onepaul  each  —  partridges,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  baiocchi  each 

—  .small  chickens,  about  eighteen  bai- 
«»n.bi  e;ich  —  large  fowls,  aboat  twenty- 
five  baiocchi  each  —  bares,  from  three 
to  four  pauls  each  —  rabbits,  twenty- 
five  haiocchi  each  —  capons,  forty-five 
baiocchi  each  —  turkeys  (the  best  poul- 
to*  i"  Italy),  ten  baiocchi  a  pound,  and 
sometimes  less  —  tame  ducks,  cacti,  at 
least  three  pauls — pigeons,twoDaoltfeach 

—  tiuails,  from  four  to  eight  baiocchi 
eacii — beccafici,  from  three  to  four  bai- 
occlii  each  —  ortolans,  twelve  baiocchi 
each. — Soles,  turbots,  carp*,  and  other 
prime  fishes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  baiocchi  the  pound — common  fish 
from  eight  to  ten  baiocchi  — dried 
salmon  is  ten  baiocchi  a  pound  —  salted 
tod,  about  five  baiocchi. — Good  butter 
from  twelve  to  eii^liteen  baiocchi  the 
pound ;  except  during  Carnival,  when 
it  ribes,  as  do  provisions  in  general. — 

•  The  carp  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
iKino  to  the  Koman  fish-markct,  sometimes 
wci^h  twenty  })Ound!i  each  j  and  arc  purti-:u- 


C'owii'  milk,  per  fof^lictta,  four  baioccbi 

—  goats'  milk,  three  baioccbi— Par- 
mesan cheese,  from  sixteen  to  eighteea 
baiocchi  the  poand  —  Dutch  cneese, 
seventeen  baioccbi  —  Drinzi,  aboat 
eii^bteen  l«iocchi— «rcain  cheese,  seven 
baiocchi  — St rachi no  di  Milano  (par- 
ticularly good    cheese),   two   pauls  a 

fiound,  and  sometimes   Jess  —  House- 
lold  Im^ad,  about  two  baiocchi  a  pound 

—  a  panetto,  or  roll,  always  one  baioc- 
cho— .Spanish  rolls,  about  two  baioccbi 
and  a  half  each  —  Grapes,  apples,  pean, 
peaches,  and  apricots,  from  two  to  four 
baiocchi  the  pound  —  Oranges  and  le- 
mons, if  fine,  a  paul  per  dozen  —  pota- 
toes, about  two  baiocchi  the  pound- 
Beans  and  peas,  when  plentiAil,  from 
one  baioccho  and  a  half  to  two  baioccbi 
the  pound— £g|»  per  dozen,  from  six 
to  ten  baiocchi— XVaxliffhts,  about tbret 

Sauls  the  pound  —  Spofeto-tallow  can- 
les,  t^'elve  baiocchi  the  pound — Ko- 
man ditto,  ten  baiocchi.  — CharcMli 
per  sack^  containing  about  ISOlbs..  sixty 
baiocchi  —  common  wine,  per  fogiictta, 
three  baiocchi  —  Levant  coffee,  ui- 
bnrnt,  twenty-two  baiocchi  a  pound— 
Martinique  coffee,  uuburnt,  sixteen 
baiocchi  a  pound  —  common  green  tea, 
about  twelve  pauls  a  pound,  and  black 
tea  ten  pauls  —  pearl  tea,  sixteen  pauls 
— common  sugar,  one  paul  a  pound  — 
best  sort,  eleven  baiocchi.  'rhe  best 
markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
those  of  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the 
Pantheon  ;  the  melons  of  Perugia,  the 
aspara^s  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Roman 
brocoli,  are  excellent. 

The  wine  of  Orvictto,  usually  sold 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen  baiocchi  the  small 
fiask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine  :  in- 
deed, the  Romans  are  accused  of  adul- 
terating their  white  w^iiies  with  a  poi- 
us  metallic  substance.    The  winos 


sonous 


of  Albano  and  Genzano  may  usually 
be  purchased  at  the  Scotch  College  for 
two  scudi  and  a  half,  or,  at  most,  three 
scudi  the  barrel.  A  barrel  contains 
fourteen  large  fiasks,  and  every  larf^e 
fiask  five  fogliette.  The  foglietta  is 
nearlv  an  Enffl'ish  pint.  Good  Marsala, 
together  with  French  wines,  spirits, 
tea,  groceries,  £nglish  patent  medi- 
cines, fish-sauces,  mustard,  and  good 
wax  candles  at  somewhat  less  than  three 
pauls  the  pound,  if  purchased  in  lar^e 

Quantities,  are  sold  l>y  Lowe,  No.  -I^O, 
;orso.  French  wines  are  sold  by  Sii;. 
Brunelli,  Vicolo  del  Galliiiaccio,  Via 
due  Macelli,  No.  .9.  SpiJlnian,  No.  81, 
Via  dclla  Croce,  sells  ^ood  forv\^i\ 
wines  and  spirits;  he  is  the  best  Coii- 


larly  dcliriouh.  The  Iicst  fi.«ho8  of  the  Tilxr 
are  the  AVwrio,  or  sturgeon,  and  the  .S>/.''«^«', 
or  Lupus. 
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ROME  — PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 
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fectioner  at  Rome,  and  remarkably  ho- 
nourable in  his  mode  of  dealing;  his  ices, 
and  ponche  d  la  Roniaine,  are  excellent. 
Oil  varies  in  price  from  eight  to  twenty- 
fonr  baiocchi  the  foglietttt,  accordiDg 
to  its  quality;  but  good  salad-ml  is  not 
easily  obtained.    Roman  honey  is  good, 
and  seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or 
eight  baiocchi  the  pound.    No.  90,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  is  a  good  Grocer's 
shop.   Wax  torches  may  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  tor  twenty-eight 
baiocchi  the  ponnd,  and  wax  candles 
for  thirty.    Good   brandy  (four  pauls 
the  bottle)  is  sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio.    Faiella,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.    The 
brothers  Cogorni,  grocers,  in  the  Pi- 
azza Rondonini,  sell  good  rum  at  six 
pauls  the  bottle ;  or,  five  and  a  half, 
provided  the  empty  bottles  be  returned ; 
they  likewise  sell  Bordeaux,  Cyprus, 
and  Malaga.    Genuine  wine  of  N^ice 
may  sometimes  be  purchased  at  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borromeo^  for  four  pauls  a  bottle. 
The  average  pnce  of  Bordeaux  Laffite 
is  eight  pauls.  and  of  the  inferior  sort 
six   pauls,    the   bottle.    The    average 
price  of  good  Marsala  is  three  pauls.  and 
of  good  Malaga  three  pauls  and  a  half, 
the  bottle.    Wine-merchants,  in  gene- 
ral, allow  from  three  to  five  baiocchi 
for  every  empty  bottle,  when  returned. 
No.  31,  Via  della  Cinque,  is  a  good 
shop  for  Amaringa  puffs  and  sweet- 
meat-s :  and  No.  14,  in  the  Corso,  near 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  is   a  celebrated 
shop  for  hams,  bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  best  medicines  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Farmacia  Marini  Borioni, 
Via  del  Babuino,  No.  96 ;  and  this  shop 
contains  excellent  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  pearl  barley,  oat-mcal,  sago,  and 
sulphate  of  quinine  :  but  if  medicines 
be  wanted  during  the  night,  they  can 
only  be  procured  at  the  Spezieria  in  the 
Via  del  Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good  and  not  dear. 
Roman  pearls,  if  made  and  sold  by 
Pozzi,  No.  101.  in  Via  Pasouino,  are 
well  worth  purchasing  :  but  those  made 
and  sold  in  Via  Padella,  and  other 
places^  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  liable  to  turn  vellow.  Tne  best 
silk-mercer  is  Biancni,  No.  82,  Can- 
tone  delta  Piazza  della  Minerva,  Via 
Minerva  e  Palembelln.  Good  Florence 
silks,  full  three  (juarters  wide,  may  be 
pnrcliasod  in  this  shop  for  thirty-two 
pauis  thccanna;  and  slight  silk  of  the 
same  width  for  ten  pauls  the  canna. 
(Mampi,  Roselli,  and  Co.  at  No.  471,  on 
the  Corso,  have  a  large  and  well-fur- 
nished shop,  containing  woollen  cloth, 
silks,  gauscs,  ribands,  muslins,  laces, 
ike.  all  of  which  are  sold  at  fixed  prices. 
Carani,  on  the  Corso,  has  a  good  shop 


of  the  same  description ;  and  Celi,  on 
the  Corso,  has  another.  The  most 
celebrated  Milliner  and  Dress-maker, 
Madame  Hilaire,  has  a  shop  in  the 
Piacza  Mignanelli.  Madame  Rinaldini, 
who  resides  in  the  Via  Tomacelli, 
No.  7y  is  a  good  Milliner.  Maria  Fon- 
tall.  Via  S.  Ignazio,  makes  dresses  for 
Ladies ;  and  Leva,  Via  della  Maddalena, 
is  a  tolerably  good  Shoemaker. 

The  most  eminent  Professors  of  Lan- 
fi^nages  at  Rome  are,  Sig.  Giimtotardi, 
Sig.  Ignazio  Valletta,  and  Sig.  Giu- 
seppe Porta.  The  most  celebrated  Mu- 
sic-Masters are  Signori  Terzini,  Doria, 
Maroni,  Cartoni,  and  Confidate.  Sig. 
Giuntotardi's  price  is  one  zeccbino  for 
three  lessons.  Eminent  Music-Masters 
ask  ten  pauls  a  lesson.  Dancing-Mas- 
ters charge  from  five  to  seven  pauls  a 
lesson;  and  Painters,  if  eminent,  seldom 
give  lessons  under  ten  pauls  an  hour. 

Vescovali,  at  No.  20,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  has  a  large  collection  <^ 
Ancient  Bronzes,  Vases,  Medals,  &c., 
for  side.  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  at  No.  81, 
Via  Ccmo  le;;Case,  for  three  scudi  per 
hundred;  they  are  likewise  sold  at 
No.  53,  on  the  Corso ;  and  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  by  Paoletti,  who 
is  deemed  particularly  skilful  m  the 
art  of  making  pastes  and  sulphurs. 
Small  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Ro- 
man Mosaics  may  be  found  in  the 
Piazzza  di  Spagna,  and  its  environs. 
Fioppi,  at  No.  76,  Via  Condotti,  has  a 
large;  assortment  of  Camei,  Mosaics, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Specimens  of 
Scefjuolaf  and  Paintings  ait*  JCncaustOy  ^ 
may  be  found  at  No.  3,  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  near  the  arch  of  Severus; 
and  Ceccarini,  Vicolo  del  Divino 
Amore,  has  fine  specimens  of  Italian 
marbles.  One  of  the  best  shops  for 
bronze  Lamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that 
of  Sig.  Belli,  No.  63,  in  Via  Valle. 
One  of  the  best  Stationer's  shops  is  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  opposite  to  the 
Post-office.  Manuscript  Music,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  is  sold  by  the 
Abbate  Santini,  at  No.  49,  Via  Vit- 
toria.  Scudellari,  Printer,  No.  19,  Via 
Condotti,  s<;lls  Pinelli's  Works,  and 
other  celebrated  prints,  miniature  fres- 
cos, writinff-paper,  &c.  Bouchard, 
Bookseller,  No.  69,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
sells  English  books,  prints,  miniature 
frescos,  &c.  Monaldini,  Pnntseller.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells  English 
Books,  English  writing  and  drawing 
paper,  &c. ;  and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on 
the  (;orso^  has  a  small  circnlating  Li- 
brar>',  which  contains  a  few  Eofflish 
books.  The  subscription  to  thu  li- 
brary,  is  six  pauls  for  onfe  Aonth  onU  - 
and  fifteen  pauls  per  quarter.  lAtatiZ 
sortnicnts  of  Prints,  and  coloured  Draw 


,'iilHliittii :  hrn.tlKpric 


CMtra,  ■•rimi,  N«.<a.Vlk<'niiilotti, 
dralt  in  Mi>Hun,  ui  uthrr  Woiiit  of 
An*:  tMn,  Via  I'uoiotti.  No.  Ifi, 
dtidi  ill,  ami  Mrttifunn-iiccUam,  (u- 
ria«>,  wul  iitbrr  jwrMiMl  ornammti; 
■ad  BuDiwrnk,  N(h!>,  Vi>  Pnttiua, 
•M*  iin-klw-M,  Ac.,  paniinlBrlT  well. 

Huiue  (h  bu  ixrrD  iIivh^  mrn- 
UDiml)  iiiiiMiiuiii  Ihcitm;  UMDcly. 
nr  .lliherii,  wbkh  ii  opcucd  (or 
Muk-Mh  duTinv  Carninl ;  Tht  jIt- 
gmliiHi,  vliciv  opem  an  perfonnnj 
brl*Mli  Chriklmu  and  Lent;  The 
l-mllf,  wlirre  imcnu  and  plafi  are 
prrfurnird  at  llir  Mine  Katon ;  ^e 
jtlH^ta,    or    rgr^maai,    iikeniie    an 

Km-hODK:  ne  Pani  and  ^Ae 
Umnri/a.  Addnl  to  th«e,  a  Teiy 
■mall  Theatre,  adjuiainf  the  Palauo 
nana,  i>  ftennfntl;  opened  for  the 
Clbihltion  of  MnrifMfllr..  The  price 
Of  a  good  hox  at  the  Tratro  Allberti, 
during  CanilTal,  ii  from  fifteeo  lo 
twnity  pauti ;  beiide  "-hich,  erety 
n  para  three  pauli  for  adminioa. 


At  the  ... 

the  petiorr 
for  admiuii 
»hp  RO  inl< 


".« 


rpt  bfthoae  personi 


■laT,  and  to  lire  econoniically  in  thii 
t;i^,  .hould  endeaeour  to  hlie  an  un- 
fiirnished  apartment,  and  furnish  it 
them  wires ;     fiirniture     heinit     rery 


tctv. 

ccio  sora  every  week  (tdb 
niiax    lo    NBplea,    and    conien  l"|- 

llie  bat  Roman  Padromt  ii  Filhm 
u  Balasiii,  who  niav  alwan  be  found, 
or  heard  of,  at  the  Lomida  del  Oiw; 
aud  ii  the  brotiier  and  partner  of  Btl- 
■ani,  the  Padmut  di  yetiure,  at  >V 
Riiw  1  ■  .but  a  much  pleaianter  p«i» 


Coantn'ci,    the   Ton-aa    between  FId' 
renee  and  Penigia  excepted. 

7Wn|,  m«rniMg  from  Perugia,  ul 
the   TowQi    betneea    that    City  tod 

Tk'iridat    and    Sahtrdau    nunuii 
froD)  the  Kccleiiaatical  Tvrritoriei,  ul 

Tuttday  and  Thuradau  afiert,oi>».  A 
four  B-rlari,  and  Snlurdap  ohoHl  aui- 
vight,  go  lellm  for  the  Ecclciiasliol 
Terntones.  and  al.o  for  Foreign  Conn- 
Utters  for  Foreign  Coontriei  most 
be  franked,  on  Tuesday  and  Thamdar, 
tefore  two  o'llotk  in  the  afternoon  i 
and  on  Saturday  before  ten  at  niiihl. 
The  expense  of  franking  a  ainirie  letter 
lo  Great  BriUin  it  fifteen  faiocchi; 
and  that  _of  franking  a  single  letter 


a  half. 


usually  d< 


lelirereduut.atthePost- 
the  hours  often  and  tm 


saisssa""'."™"".-;     ' 

Shirt.  i^™mnii5W6i'ir'frUl<d. 

Tocliot.handkerchiijli.^rdaien  .    .  IS 

A.igdonnl.No.ai.aS.Pi"""- 

^ 

KoiUAn  Dtligencea  arrive  od  Monday 


NAPLES. -MONET.- HOTELS,  &c."  ^     m- 

worth  tnuTU  IS— ditto,  wortli 

mini   IS  — ditto,    worth   gnini   10  — 
ditto,  worth  grainiS.  ^    _ 

•L  SgrHJiK- ditto,  worth  SJgrBi 


-7-««Ja. 


~Tut>i/qB  andFriiiaa  monUng,  from 
Perrarn,  Vi»  delle  M»rche — •.iCTT'Abi-.- 
dag  vtomluf,  from  FroiinoTic,  Ciriti- 
Tcccbin.andTiToli. 

Human  IKIigencei  lel  ant  from  Rami 
an  J'ueulai/,al/ourinlhiafiemaBn,  for 
Froainone — al  tvelee  Ike  >ame  nighf 
for  CiritiTCCchiK  aad  Tiioli-nn 
Tkuradat,  at  onr  P.  S.,  for  F«rr»ra,  Vi» 


H«n  for  ProsinoDc- 
for  Vittrbo,  C  tTitincc 
— on  Saturday  ti  tigi 
Fernira,Viiid<!lleMii... 
in  the  mmiKg  for  Froii 
CiTit&Tecchin,  *nd  Sttbl: 
Penona  wishing  to  ti 
gCDce,  IwfODd  the  Rod 


irche  - 


at  midnight 
and  SubiHco 
■    tP.S.  for 


gcDce,  m, 

abould  fUrniib  theniKlv«,atthe  Offii.. 
d«UB  Ditie«nia,  with  «  Tariff  apecilTing 
.1 attendant  upon  goiDg  *- 


NEAPOLITAN  TERRITOBIES. 

TrBTellera^  on  quitting  Rome  for 
NaplM,  derive  no  aHvantagf  from  hav- 
ing, their  lugrage  plumbed:  aa,  atTer- 
racina,  the  lait  Town  in  the  Papal 
territocira,  aad  also  at  the  frootier 
Cuatom-houM,  Officers  have  a  right  I u 
examine  tniDka,&o.;  hut  n  fee  oFfrom 
fire  to  ten  panli,  oecordinf)  lu  the 
qnantitr  of  lunan,  usualiy  prerents 
the  exercise  of  this  right.  At  Foudi, 
the  flnt  Town  in  tte  Neapnlitsn  do- 
minions, from  six  to  twclce  carhni  per 
carriage,  given  at  the  Cuslom-houK, 
will  geaerallf  secure  luggSHe  friim  ei- 

Geld.  Piece  irorth  thirtT  ducati,  or 
ducHtn-dilto,  worth  fifteen  ducats- 
ditto,     worth     foar    ducata  —  ditto. 


Silvrr.  Scuda, « 


worth 
gram  — oiiut,  worca  naif  a  gram. 

One  dutalo  is  worth  ten  carlini,  and 
ne  carting  ia  worth  ten  grono. 

Accountsareheptin  dncats  and  graioi. 
'he  exchange  npon  London  it  filed 
rery  Monday  andThnrsda;  afternoon  ; 
nd  Neapolitan  Bankers  give  so  manr 

'■iSe^JSue  of*  French  gold  raries  from 
ime  to  timet  bat  an  old  Louis-d'or  is 
SQsllr  worth  from  fire  hnndred  and 
3tty  to  five  hundred  and  sinti  grains; 
nd  a  Napoleon,  from  four  hundred  attd 


LFal 


nd  Co.,  the  m 
anien  at  Naples,  are  t 
Travellen.* 

imon  Neapolitan   meani 


obliging  t 

fardaand  aquarterEugli 
politan  pound  to  aliuut 
ounces;  and  the ro/ofo  t 
one  English  ounces. 


theNew- 

I  English 
it  thirty- 


ducata 

month  have. 

during  the 

"b^t 

n,  been   dema 

nded  Tn  w 

alidi^ri 

g.  for  the  best 

ready-fura 

<b^ 

apartme 

nlsinthisCitv 

now,  bow 

bandtome   lodgings,  s 
dous  to  accommodate 

hunSred, 

Ik 

blsined  for  an 

r,at 

thVutrooat,  an  hnndre 

and  fiftyd 
of  Naples 

>  month 

,  in  those  WLrtf 
uented  by  Fore 

allyfreq 

nely. 

the  CW 

ija,  the  Cbiat 

m'lfnl,'  a"n' 

the 

Stradad 

''^^.L^cia:  in 

other  litDB 

lodgings 

aoer.    The 

^Ht 

Hotel" 

ave  been  airesdrnamed  i 

the 

piEcediii 

g  part  of  this 

Work:  it 

F- 

not,  ho 

wever,  be  sup 

rflnous  to 

that  the 

situation  of  (^e 

IS  bleak 

during  winter 

ftSl 

°fSd 

that  the 

^Hf."™™';? 

worth   grains   SO- 

irthgrainaMi — ilitt< 
ditto,  worth  graii: 

■  riDmninelnthemom. 

m  eve  till  seven  In  the 


amp  and  unwholesome.  The  price  of 
-partments  at  the  principal  hotels,  is, 
generally  speaking,  higher  than  in  anr 
-ither   nart   of,  Italy.    Dinner  nauallr 

carlioi  per  head  for  masters ;  brUkhat. 


c  ps&o  Is  waut  l^B^M 
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lioani,  pt>r  iIrv,  at  lriu»t  %\%  carlini  a 
lirati :  luit,  iliiriiiK  hiiiiinirr,  dinni-rs  air 
Uftuully  oi-in-il  nl  Ifii  rarlilii  a  lirad  for 
iua«tri«;  mid  lirrakt'aktii  at  fuiir  t-arliiii 
a  lirail.  I>urii)^  wiiittT  and  ipriiiff  thr 
lir»t  a|iailuiriit%  iii  tiood  liutfU  coat 
from  an  Iniiidrrd  and  twrnty  to  an  hun- 
drnl  uiid  tilty  dmat*  ptrr  month;  and 
diiriiiK  nuiuiiirr  the  Mnir  apart oiriits 
i-o«t  trtiin  %isly  to  eighty  dncatii  prr 
montli.  lly  ihr  day  it  is  dilhcult  to 
lifiicurr  a  tniall  apart mriit  undirr  three 
dui-al*.  Tht'  lliiiiw  uf  lirizci,  called 
/.A  MaiMiH  infMbier,  hitiiatcd  on  the 
C  liiatuiiiniif,  and  iiiimlMrred  %  ii  much 
m-oninifiidi-d  by  prnHiiiH  who  have  fre- 
quent e«l  it,  at  uosfteuing  the  cimf-eni- 
riMTH  wilhuni  tin:  hufttleof  an  Hotel. 

Jobnii-n,  «lio  supply  itnuigvrs  with 
carri4«r«,  usually  churiie  three  ducats 
per  day;  and  not  much  less  by  the 
uiunth';  two  pia.stres.  perhalf-dav,  if  it 
be  a  Kruta;  and  eii(uteeii  carlini,  if  it 
be  not :  but  a  food  carriage  and  horses 
may  fmiuenlly  be  purchased  here  for 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
lini{  :  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
aniouiitii  to  aliout  fifly  ducats  a  month, 
incliulintf  tweivv  ducats  for  the  coach- 
man'* waives.  I'rorender  for  a  coach- 
horse  i-iiiits  about  four  carlini  per  day — 
a  fttalili'  and  concli-liouse  four  ducats  a 
mouth,  and  sboeinK  each  horse,  one 
ducat  a  month.  Provender  for  a  saddle- 
horse  costh  about  three  carlini  per  day. 
Hackney  carriaij^s  of  all  descriptions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  of 
Naples,  at  the  following  prices :  Car- 
riage vvith  four  places,  a'vourse,  fimr  car- 
lini :  and  if  taken  uy  the  hour,  first 
hour,  five  carlini ;  and  every  subse- 
quent hour  three  carlini.  Carriage  with 
two  ^ilaces,  a  course,  twenty-six  grains  : 
and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour  three 
carlini ;  and  every  subsequent  hour, 
twenty  jfrairis.  The  drivers  of  these  car- 
riages cHiinot  demand  any  thing  more 
than  the  fare,  though  they  expect  a 
tritli ng  gnituity.  The  wages  of  a  f^aUt- 
He-plave  is  from  five  to  six  carlini  a  day. 
he  finding  himself  in  every  thing:  and 
a  good  Cook,  who  finds  his  own  Assist- 
ant, usually  asks  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
ducats  a  month.  Neapolitan  Seri'ants 
expect  neither  board  nor  lodging.  Per- 
sons who  keep  their  own  cook  should 
order  dinnerjit  so  much  per  head,  fire- 
wood and  charcoal  inclusive :  and  per- 
sons who  mean  to  reside  long  at  Naples, 
and  wish  to  live  economically,  should 
endeavour  to  procure  an  uufurnislied 
apartment  ;  and  either  purchase  or  hire 
furniture  themselves.  Good  apartments 
unfurnished  may  be  obtained  for  four, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  five  hundred  ducats 


per  annum.  Families  who  hare  their 
dinner  from  a  IVaiicur,  arc  seldom  well 
ser\-ed  under  five  or  six  carlini  a  head, 
Servants  inclutire  ;  but  a  well-cooked 
dish,  suflicient  for  two  people,  may  b« 
procured,  at  a  Cook's  shop,  for  five 
carlini.  Persons  who  dine  at  a  Rettmtt- 
ant,  are  presented  when  they  enter 
with  the  carie  d  fHanger;  and  the  ex- 
P«^nse  of  dining  at  these  taverns,  bread 
and  table- wine  inclusiire,  is  from  three 
to  eight  carlini  a  head,  llie  Restawrant 
at  the  AHierfiro  Reale,  Largo  del  Palazxo, 
is  much  frequented  during  winter,  and 
the  early  part  of  spring  :  and  that  of  the 
l>alaz2o  Cirella,  S*.  Lucia,  during  sum- 
mer,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  sita* 
ation,  and  excellent  dinner- room.  The 
best  Traiteur  for  supplying  families 
with  dinners,  at  their  own  houses,  is,  at 
the  present  moment  (18S1)  Giuseppe 
Gfgoli.  No.  140,  Strada  di  Chiaja.  One 
cup  of  coffee  at  a  coffee-house  usually 
costs  three  grains ;  one  cup  of  chocolate 
from  six  to  eight  grains ;  and  breakfast 
from  two  to  three  carlini,  according  to 
its  quality.  The  price  of  provisions  is 
very  variable  t  and  al  ways  h  igher  dnrins 
Carnival  than  at  any  other  period. 
Beef,  OH  an  average,  costs  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  grains  the  rotolo  —  mut- 
ton, from  sixteen  to  eighteen  grains  — 
\-eai,  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  grains— 

Sork,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  grains— 
sh,  of  the  best  kind,  from  five  to  twelve 
carlini  *^  common  fish,  from  thirty  to 
forty  grains — rabbits,  per  brace,  and 
remarkably  good,  about  six  carlini- 
turke>'s,  remarkaoly  good,   about   ten 
grains  per  pound  — a  large  fowl,  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains  —  a  small    fowl, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  —  hams, 
about  three  carlini  the  rotolo,  and  bacon 
about  twenty-six  grains  —  tame  ducks, 
each,  about  thirty-five  grains,  if  large- 
hares,  from  eight  to  ten  carlini  each  — 
wild  ducks,  each,  about  forty  grains  — 
widgeons,  the  brace,  about  five  carlini 
—  partridges,  the  brace,   about   twelve 
carlini  —  woodcocks,  the    brace,   from 
eight  to  twelve  carlini  —  quails,  each, 
from  three   to   six   gniins  —  Parmesan 
cheese,  from  eight  to  nine  carlini  the 
rotolo — English    cheese,  from   ten  to 
twelve  carlini  the  rotolo  —  and  bread  of 
the  best  quality,  from  six  to  eight  grains 
the  rotolo.    Fusaro  oysters  are  good: 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  well  fattened 
as  in  the  days  of  LucuUus  :  they  usually 
sost  from  two  to  three  grains  each.    Oil 
varies  in  price,  according  to  the  produce 
of  the  olive-gardens ;  but  the  best  usu- 
ally costs  from  four  to  five  carlini  the 
rotolo.    Milk  is  scarce  and  dear.    The 
only  good  butter  comes  from  Sorrento ; 


•  During  summer  sturgeon  and  thunny  may  usually  be  purchased  at  Naplc.*,  for  about 
tivo  carlini  the  rotolo. 
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and  is  sold  by  tbe  lump ;  which  costs, 
at  Sorrento,  about  twelve  graiDS,  and 
weighs  five  ounces  and  a  half.  The  best 
veal,  fresh  pork,  pigs'  faces,  bacon,  and 
hams,   likewise   come   from  Sorrento. 
Moka  coffee,  upon  an  average,  is  about 
six  oarlini  the  rotolo  —  black  tea  about 
sixteen  carlini  the  pound ;  and  green  tea 
eighteen   carlini    the    pound.  —  Good 
common  lump  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  may  usuiUiy  be  obtained  for  fifty, 
or  at  most  fifty-five,  grains  the  rotolo : 
and  loaf  sugar  costs  from  six  and  a  half 
to  eight  carlini   the  rotolo.     Fruit  is 
cheap  and  excellent.    (It  appears  that 
in  Magna  Graecia  the  ancients  iced  their 
cherries,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many 
other  fruits ;  and  the  Moderns  would  do 
wisely  by  adopting  the  same  plan.)  Clean 
ice,  or  rather  frozen  snow,  for  mixiiig 
with  water,  or  wine,  is  four  grains  the 
rotolo  ;  and  less  clean  frozen  snow,  for 
icini?  liquors,  three  grains  the  rotolo; 
iced  water,  two  {grains  per  qunrt ;  ices, 
in  glasses,  are  eight  grains  each;  and 
ices  in  cakes^  twelve  grains  each.    The 
wines  of  Posilipo,  Capri,  and  Ischia,  are 
palatable    and   wholesome;    and   cost 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  carlini 
the  barrel,  which  holds  fifty-six  caraffe, 
or  pints.   The  wines  of  Procida  and  Ca- 
labria are  good  and  wholesome ;  and 
cost  about  four  ducats  per  barrel.    The 
Sicilian  wines  likewise  are  good.*    Fire- 
wood   usually    costs   from   twenty  to 
twenty-two  ducats  the  large  canna  f ; 
and  charcoal  fifteen  carlini  the  quintal. 
T^'^ax-lights  of  the  l)est  quality,  called 
Venice-candles,  are  about  forty-nve  car- 
lini   tlie    pound;    and   tallow  candles 
twelve  grains  the  pound  in  the  sboj^s, 
and  eleven  grains  at  the  Fabbrica,   Sig. 
Graindorges  has,  in  the  Largo  del  Cas- 
tello,  a  British  Warehouse,  which  con- 
tains porter,  ale  ;  French,  Spanish,  aud 
Portugal  wines ;  Lachr>'mae,  and  other 
wines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Mar- 
sala, brandy,  rum,  Hollands,  liqueurs, 
gunpowder,    hyson,    and     black   tea ; 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  grocery ;  Dur- 
ham mustard;  English  writing-paper, 
pens,  and  pencils ;  fish-sauces ;  court- 
plaster  ;  English  cheese  ;  curr>'-powder ; 
anti-attrition  :  English  razors,  saddles, 
and  bridk-s ;  James's  powder,  Epsom 
and   Cheltenham   salts,  soda-powders, 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  ana  spirit  of  laven- 
der, eau  de  Cologne,  &c.,  all  of  the  best 
quality.     Siff.  Graindorges  likewise  has 
a  Shop  ill  the  Palazzo  Partanna  Largo 
(lappclla  Vc'ichia. 

♦  Some  of  the  bfst  Calabrian  and  Sicilian 
winoH  are  thotH>  of  Picdiinontc,  Mongiliello, 
S.  Ijiifemia,  Marsala,  and  Siraciua.  Good 
Malaga  may  frequently  be  met  with  ;  and  is 
sold  t)v  the  nthbiOf  which  cuiitaind  about  six. 
teen  Kl'.gii^h  quartii. 

f  The  hxr-^v  canna  contain*  iixty-four  palrai, 


Messrs.  Cotterell  and  Co.,  Bankers 
and  Wine  Merchants,  No.  10,  Largo 
della  Vittoria,  sell  excellent  white  and 
red  Falernian,  made  in  their  own  vine- 
yards. The  former  wine  resembles 
Champagne,  tbe  latter  Hermitage. 
Both  wines  keep  good  for  several  years : 
and  are  the  better  for  being  transported 
to  Great  Britain.  Messrs.  Cotterell 
and  Co.  have  a  comfortable  Reading- 
room  (furnished  with  English  and  other 
Newspapers)  annexed  to  their  Bank. 

Strong's  Warehouse,  No.  1,    Strada 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana  Medina^  con- 
tains English  merchandistf :  as  does  a 
shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Mrada  To- 
ledo.    Paturle   and   Co.,   at   No.  399, 
Strada  Toledo,  have  a  large  assortment 
of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  lace, 
shawls,   ribandSy    and    almost    every 
article  manufactured  at  Lyons.   Radice 
and  Co.'  No.  174,  Strada  Toledo,  keep 
an  excellent  hardware  shop,  and  deal  in 
French  and  English  fancy  works  of  va- 
rious descriptions.^  CarloTorro,  atNo. 
12,  Strada  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  is  an 
excellent  Ladies'  Shoemaker :   Cardon 
and  Co.,  at  No.  209,  Strada  di  Chiaja, 
are  good  Milliners  and  Dress^makers ;  as 
likewise  is  Mademoiselle  Houleraont, 
at  No.  24,  Strada  S.  Matteo,  ^  Toledo  ; 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  an  English  Dress-maker, 
has  considerable  custom.      Naples  is 
celebrated  for  its  silks,  gauzes,  rioands, 
coral,  soap,  and  silk  stockings  (made  at 
Sorrento),  which  are  remarkably  strong, 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  Maker, 
at  No.  35,  Monte  Olivetto.     Silks  for 
Ladies'  dresses  arc  usually  sold  accord- 
ing to  their  weight :  common  silks  of 
various  qualities,  and  a  strong,  warm, 
and  cheap  article,  said  to  wash,   and 
called  Cotiotte  e  sett  a,  are  sold  in  the 
Strada  Sedile   di  Porto.     Strong  and 
good  black  common  silks,  four  palmi 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty-coloured 
silks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash 
excellently,  cost  about  twenty-two  car- 
lini the  canna.    More  costly  silks  arc 
sold    at   the    Fabbrica  Reale,    in   the 
Strada  Toledo.    Naples  is  likewise  fa- 
mous for  its  Tortoise  Shell  Manufac- 
ture, and  for  musical  instrument  strings 
in  general,    and  harp  strings  in  par- 
ticular.   Cirielli,  in  trie  LargoVittoria. 
No.  47,  has  a  large  assortment  of  Coral 
and  Lava  for  sale. 

Sig.  Giustiniani,  a  celebrated  Imi- 
tator and  Restorer  of  Grecian  Vases, 
has  a  Warehouse  at  No.  394,  Toledo^ 
and  another  on  the  Molo. 

it  l)eing  a  rule  to  have  the  canna  square  every 
way. 

X  Radice  is  a  \*&naa  of  stekt  integrity,  wHo 
makes  himself  very  useful  to  FoniffiMflB  ^^ 
Naples,  by  assisting  them  in  purchasing  «er|(^ 
of  art,  &c.  at  a  fair  price 


AtVENIHX. 
Vito  p*inU  bew- 


Mner  nuUno  it  Vi 
tVMj,  fm  nic,  in  mi 
*lnn  nf  Napbii  uid  ill 

Ebrr  with  )kc  rruptifMii  «  v  nan  id  ; 
wi(r  it  nil  nrrilrnt  hintcr  of  Nca- 
falilan  cnttuni :  ■lid  thrir  worktiWbKh 
M*  Dot  ripniwTc,  naj'  be  pvrefaucd  >1 
No.117,  SlradaFonnalc,  Mpni  (tndini 
K  Ijburii),  uHimo  pinDo.    Nil.  Camiiio 

-■   ».yi« 


[Ch.V. 
kiiil    pi«p«nii  HiTikuDi' 


:vlKpuul*i>rUiaiDiiii«tiire 


Pmcriptioot. 
Wllhie  hu  an  £DglUb  I'humiCTn 

Sif .  Raffnele  Pugliii  it  a  nod  Dtnli*. 

81^.  (iHrsiulo,  lOiciM  ttlilnn  but  !■ 
obUined  M  th*  Studli.  h  a  cdehnUd 
Rutonr  of  Etnuean  and  Gndu  Vm 

Sir.  Leopoldo  MaQtnon,  Na.  IS, 
StndiCono  di  Nafxdi,  i«  agoodDu^ 

iJacqiia,  and  J.  B.  de  Fa- 

LauEUagc-Matttre ;  u^ 
lie  [(titer  may  be  obUiDtd 


:  and  SiBgi 


•rib  Kii(iiil>  booki,  iind  li  >  nmd  Sta-  mri,  nrc  go 

tiMcr  1  ■>  liktwiir  ii  Sig.  AOfdo  Traui,  Xht  sddrfss 

iBibetarcoddPalann.  [rom  Mc.  Il..„,. 

Lrwii,  No.GiKauadi^.MariaCu-  There  it  a  circnlatinv  Libmv  ud 

pella,  H  an  En|inb  Caaeh-maker,  wbo  Jteading  ftoma,  in  Stiad^  S,  GiacoiDo, 

ondrnlapdi  biibutineu,  and  sett  bu  No.  19,   nrar  the  Strada  Toledo  ;  ud 

Inm  work  (rem  Eneliad.  Kernot,  Cue-  Sig.Borel  haa  a  largnaad  ridnahle  ml' 

Milt  and  Dniniit  frem  London,  Strada  lection  ofbookt  for  aale.  near  thetlhiiRh 

«.Carto,No.V»«ll»"«llentiniiiih  of  Trinlti  Stogsiore.     •™"""^"'™ 


Tflifre  <tt  S.  Carir  -  PakU,  fonrlh  TOW-diicMi  4,    carlioi    8 

tlSh^::!:::™;.:  f     ■•    « 

Plalea,  aamb^cd  teati  euh  —  >•        S 

Tbefint,  Kcondi  aad  third  rom  of  bout,  am  Dot  let  br  the  nJgAt.  bat  bftb 

'  TtrntrodttFlmda   -  -  PmlcU,  firtt  row„..„  Jneati  4,    carlini    — 


Pluirm,  Dumbered  >eiiU,eM:ii  — 

-    PalcM,  fint  row -....  S, 

tecond  row. -...  4, 

third  row. s. 


Pinlea,  numl)ered«e»tB,each  — 
'a     -     -    S,  Carliiio  Comuaar. 
/'■/rAi,  Gnt  and  tecDnd^row  I, 

ptaia, .!!?.....  ~rrz.'.'."'.'.7  ~ 

-    -    -      S.  Cailo  Companr. 
Pakhi,  hnt  and  tecond  row  I , 

third t, 


The  Fondo  it  better  ralcnlated  for  » 


*  tAUndrelHt  at  Ktpls  cmuiMHilr  duige 
tor  wuhing  and  InmlnR  u  ftilkm :  — 


D>rtt>UI,'iri«^n| s'i  NiltitJhUl'. 


»^t!o 


PockeUhindlw"'",**'.!^ ''°""  ■ 
StockinppwrptiHifiW'')  ■  ■  . 
AptoJawSliedrt" 


iTALYj       PIANO  DI  SORRENTO -LODGING-HOUSES,  &c 


l^elU— (hirtj  , 

Vill>  Aagelii,  m  ■  Garden  . 

Camale — 


Rome,  with  letten  from  FIokhm,  i  Kcond  floor  of  the  VLlla  Correa 
Milan.  GrMit  BriMiu,  aud  »U  parti  of  ''"^JO"™''  »  mootl.,  and  unward, 
norlbern  Europe.  I  thcV.lla  LoM,  intlieTowu  of  Sorn 


VeilHtiitni/   arnw 


Tuerdus  go  1. 

reocr,  Milan,  ( 

part*  of  northern  Eur 


Palazio  Laurilo,  ^iliewiK  at  Sorrenro. 
Small  apartmenU  calculalcil  to  accom- 
modate  a  Ud;  and  her  serranl,  or  a 
ningk  Man,  may  aiways  b«  procured  for 
fifteen  ducatt  a  moDlli,  sihI  freqaeatiy 


.    Guardati,    A 
:Y\9.  near  the 


SS"ffi 


Thurulay  go  letUn  for  Rome,  Flo-  ,  o 
rence,  Mifan,  Great  Biitun,  and  all  \ 
pvtt  of  northern  Europe.  , 

Stilmritay  go  letten  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  aud  all  i 


Earls  of  northern  Europe,  _  _, 
ibria,  the  AbniBti,  Sicilf,  M 
the  Ionian  Iilanda ;  and  on 


la,  the  AbniBti,  SicilT,  MalU,  ■ 
inople. 


S^lHTdaii  in  everii  n 
Rarnaa  and  Conitantinople. 

Letten  for  Great  Briuia   _. 

franked  i  and  the  price  is  lirteen  graint 
for  eiery  lingle  letter.  LettfU  for 
France  mnat  he  franked  :  and  the  price  i 
ii  ten  Rraini  for  eiery  tinale  letter.  i 

The  office  for  frankin*  letten  ii  open 
every  Tueiday,  Wedneidar,  Thursdar, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  twelre  ;  and  from  foDr  in  the  after- 
noon till  eight,  durinit  winterj  hut, 
during  luuimer,  from  fire  in  the  after- 


■.per  pat. 


comfortabl]'  furaithed. 


from  twenty-sin  to  thirty 

—  eicellent  hamt,  from 
entT-four  graina— pigi' 
ron,  both  excellent,  from 
en  nrain*^  je^^a^^ej 

(rain. -bread 


ality  (w 


daily  from  CaitellamL.. 
grains  — bread  made  ii 
Sorrento,  and  gtnerallr  >1| 

cheaper becBu»e  camagef  

roni,    from  nine  to  ten  graini  — fiih 


r (peaking 
lefree  — K 


Price  qfUdging-houM.  \  on°^™in'and""a'' 

Tlie  price  of  LodRioK-hausei  depend)  i  oil,  about  thirt] 
upon  the  tetm  fur  which  tbeysre  taken,     eicellent  milk  fri 


During   .ummer,    froi 

demaiided'fortliePalazi 
fX  Meta  — about  >i<t. 
for  the  larjie  apai 


caraffa,  three  grt^ni;  per  liariel, 
aiiteen  to  tweuti-two  carlini  — 
Surrentinum  (called  Conli),  froi 


Carolto  ■ 
th  for  tl 
Villa  Spin< 


SUrace  — about  fifty  Sucati  a  month     carlini    the    quintal  — and    fire-wood. 


grain.  G        gondLaundM^umTetomiti^ng 
1  lace  .    5      ,  cbifoea  an  blA.    Bii  BMki  ^h^  MM 

.  .  ..  s      Fnndi.  "^"  '^  . 
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APPENDIX. 


[Ch.  V. 


n  (lUli  callrtl,  iu  UeTODkiiira,  Jumkft :  ' 
ntid  (what  mtcuii  cxtnuirdiiimry)  the 
s«>rr«'iiliiiri  Rive  it  m  niniilar  name. 
UiiniU,  during  the  month  oi  Scptein- 
iM-r,  are  particularly  fuuil»  plentiful, 
■ml  cheap  in  thii  country ;  woodcocks, 
diinnv  winter,  are  lonietiuie*  met  with ; 
hut  poultry  is  always  scarce,  and  seldom 
BotHl :  line  ti»h  is  likewise  scarce  in  the 
nann  di  Sorrento;  though  attainable 
ftlniii^t  erery  erenins  at  S.Agata: 
whither  it  is  orouitht  from  the  Gulf  of 
Sali-riio  duriiiK  the  day.  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  Naples  at  nndnight.  A  boat 
laden  with  tish,  often  ij;oes  from  the 
Town  lif  Surrento  to  Naples  at  day- 
break ;  and  by  sending  to  the  Marina 
at  Sorrento  before  the  boat  goes,  fish 
niav  sometimes  be  procured. 

F'amilies  who  remove  from  Naples  to 
the  Sorreiitine  shore,  would  do  well  to 
take  with  them  tea,  sugar,  wax  can- 
dles, and  cheese.  Neither  nrandy  nor 
ruiu,  nur  the  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
or  France,  can  be  purchased  in  the 
shops  at  Sorrento :  but  boats  go  daily 
theme,  and  also  from  the  Piano,  to 
Naples ;  and  every  Master  of  a  noat 
m:iv  l>e  trusted  to  execute  commissions, 
and  even  to  bring  letters,  and  Money, 
for  Foreigners.  The  Sorrento  boats, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  Marina  of 
the  Piano,  set  out  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  return  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  every  afternoon,  weather  per- 
mitting. Ihe  Meta  boats  go  more 
irregularly ;  there  being  at  times  a 
dangerous  surf  upon  that  beach.  Tlie 
price  paid  b^-^the  Sorrentines  for  going 
to  Naples  in  a  public  boat,  is  six  grains 
per  head  ;  and  the  best  method  of  con- 
veying a  Family  from  Naples  to  Sor- 
rento, is  to  hire  one  of  these  public 
boats,  and  embark  about  mid-day ;  at 
which  time  the  wind  is  usually  favour- 
able. Hoats  belonging  to  the  Marina 
of  .Sorrento,  that  of  the  Piano,  and 
that  of  Meta,  may,  in  fine  weather,  be 
met  with  daily  (Sundays  and  great  fes- 
tivals excepted),  in  thcMulo  at  Naples, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve; 
and  two  of  the  most  trustworthy  Boat- 
men of  the  Piano  are  Bartolomineo  and 
Aniello  di  Ponto. 

Pasfluale  Tramontano,  in  tlie  Borgo, 
near  tne  Piano-Gate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
tolerably  good  Traitenr.  He  usually 
supplies  a  family  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons with  a  plentiful  dinner  for  two 
ducats,  or,  at  most,  two  piastres  ;  four 
carlini  a  head  being  nis  common  charge. 

*  Remarkably  strong  Silk  and  Cotton  Stock. 
iiigs  may  be  jnirchascd  for  a  moiicratc  price, 
at  the  Manufactory  of  Don  FilippoCastcllnno, 
at  Cnrclto  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento;  an<l  ex- 
cellent gauze,  for  curtain8,  inay  be  purchased 
wry  cheap  at  Sorrento,  under  the  name  of 
Sorrento  Gauze.    Black  Uibands,  made  in  the 


'llie  Master  of  the  CocumelU  Hotel 
likewise  sends  oat  diuners. 

Onofrio  Sersale,  at  Poxzo-piano. 
makes  good  cakes,  aud  tolerably  good 
ices ;  and  Fortunato  Valestra,  who  re- 
sides at  Carotto,  is  an  exceUent  Shoe- 
maker. 

Small  open  carriaces,  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  let  by  the  day  at  Sor- 
rento^ for  ten,  or,  at  most,  twelve 
cariini :  and  by  the  half-day  for  six 
carlini.  For  a  mule  per  dav,  the  usual 
demand  is  ei^ht  carlini ;  and  per  half- 
day,  four  carlini.  For  a  donkey,  per  day, 
the  usual  demand  is  six  carlini  ;  and  per 
half-day,  three  carlini.  For  a  mule  and 
Guide  to  S.  Angelo  and  back,  the  price 
is  ten  carlini ;  and  to  Castellamare 
and  back,  the  same.  For  a  chaite-h- 
porteurs  to  the  Conti  and  back,  the 
common  price  is  two  piastres  ;  to  Airola 
and  back,  the  same :  aud  to  S».  Maria 
Castello  and  back,' tour  piastres,  llie 
price  of  six  Portantini  to  carry  a  lady 
to  S.  Angelo  and  back,  is  six  plasties; 
and  to  Castellamare  and  back,  the 
same.  The  price  of  a  small  four-oaied 
boat,  per  da)^  is  two  ducats ;  of  a  teu- 
oared  Doat,  from  four  ducats  to  four 
piastres;  and  of  a  boat  sufficiently 
capacious  to  convey  a  family  and  their 
luggage  to  Naples,  six  piastres,  the 
expense  of  convejring  the  luggage  to 
and  from  the  boat  inclusive.  « 

A  large  Family,  if  economical,  might 
live  comfortai^ly  at  Sorrento  for  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  evto 
less. 

Prices  chcn-ged  by  Laundresses. 

Sheets,  per  pair  grains    6 

Pillow-cases,  each i 

Table-cloth  of  a  moderate  size 4 

Napkins,  per  dozen 12 

Towels,  per  dozen jo 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen 10 

Shirts    each,  if  plain,  grains  4 ;   if 

frilled 5 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grains  3;   if 

trimmed 6 

Drawers,  per  pair 4 

Sleeping  waistcoat 4 

Nightcap,  if  plain 9 

Petticoat,  if  plain 4 

Neckciotli 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  ....   12 

A  plain  white  dress 15 

A  frill 4 

Stockings  of  cotton,  per  pair 3 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair 4 

Corset 4 

Piano  di  Sorrento,  are  particularly  strong  and 
cheap. 

t  letters  put  into  the  Poat-ofllce  at  Meta, 
are  conveyetl  |)orfectly  safe  to  Naples :  and 
letr.Trt  addrcs.<^Hl  either  to  Sorrento,  or  any  of 
the  Villas  in  the  Plain,  are  delivered  with 
punctuality. 


Italy.]    ROUTES  -  GENEVA  TO  CHAMBEUT,  MONT-CENIS,  Sie. 

MmWalena  Gsrrlnlo,  PalsMQ  Guar-  |  does  b  itailling  in  EoEland :  a  Tu«ciin 

laci.in,  ia  a  itood  Lanndrea,  wh        " i  - 

nu  linvii  [a  the  Engliah  manner. 
lia  Guimumo,  anS  Mad(lsl«na  < 
gtlit,  are  likcwiK  sood  Laiindre» 


eels     paul,  usuall 
Ha-     Enl/pennf,  i 


(U  far  ID  tbe  Kcc 
iloei  a  Tuscan  pi 


:e  us  I  u  <\oet  a  Roman  paid  at  Hoaii 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ITALY. 


lo  CliJimlKry — fpDin  rham 


7  tbe  Uont-Cenli  tu  T 

'"isalMllnncwRomi- 
;h  ri«  to  PIprencc. 


LamMfmni 
mm  FloreoDB 


ChambefTt 

In  Turin  ttj  Ihe  Val  di  ScrtTia— bom  Ifzham  thriiugh~: 

llirough  Lucia  and  nitoja  tDFJntence,  — EipenieDrTTaTEuu.,  i^ 

througb  i^tola  Id  FloKncK  ^  Price  ctiarged  by  VotEuriu  fttr  a 

FlomicE  to  RoDW  —  Routo  fhno  Florence  tfinngh  Stem  to 

UtTDuah  Peni^  to  Rome — ftom  Gduob  througb  fioLogia,  RnDtm,  EUDa^aua,  Ancfwa, 

Loretln,  and  Teml,  fo  Rome. — OomFano  t<i  luine  bf  the  Via  namlnla— fhm  HlLita 

tiinnigh  Benmno,  Verooii,  Vioenn,Hi(i  Padua,  to  Venlc^  Botogna,  and  FlvencC'^  fnjm 

Milaa  to  Bidagiii,  CfaiDUth  Placenia,  Puma,  Krado,  and  Uodeoa— from  HlUm  lo  Tuiia 

—  fiom  Aetta  to  Turin— Dram  'nuhjarsr  theltarttime  Atja  to  Nice— fconi  Rone  lo 

Naplei — fhMD  Ronu  toTenaclna,  br  Uarinoand  Pipefno— CromFfapln  to  PssLmn,  Jtr. 

— uqm  Parii  throufb  Tataare  noA  Breoda  Co  Bome.  ^  Routf ,  oi  vcdiurler,  flrom  Pisa 

through  Sleim  to  Rome—'IVom  Rome  to  Na^n^fiom  Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  VlaLatinn 
— fromCalidt  lo  Rome  doling  Winter— ftom  Calali  by  Fontatliet  (o  Nef^hatol— Itnm 
FTDrence  through  Bologna,  Venice  Vioina,  Prwue,  and  Dresden  to  HantlHira— rrom 
Pkirenee,  through  HaDtiu,and  by  thal^roL  to  AugsbuTV  and  Wurtrtiurg — and,  during 
Summer,  lYomRcaoe,  through  FloreDce  and  HaaD,1>y  the  ^mpjon  to  Geneva,  and  dw  (he 
Jura  Alps  %a  PDliiny,  DUon,  Mdun,  nrti,  and  Boulogne — during  Sunime 
rence  to^onice,  Uilan,  TWlii,  and  oyer  Uant-Csiii  to  Poot-de-Beauvoiiin  — 
lhe%pttDgofl831,(romNa|ilBbythel'       ~  --■ 


\i  SHmillM—A  iDiall  Villan,  placed 
at  the  jnnttioo  of  the  Seran  and 
theNephe.    Ion,  £a  rroii  iiati. 

Ij  ^ix-la-Baini—foiiBKAy  called 
jiqua  Graliana.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Aix  are  in  high  repute^ 
and  iti  Balhi  (nippoied  to  hare 
been  coiulrucled  by  the  aucient 
Ramani]  were  repaired  by  the 
Emprror  Gratian.  Inn,  L'HMtl 
lit  rEcH  He  FroHct,  where  Ibere 
is  a  Boarding  Table  during  the 
period  when  the  Datb9  are  fre- 

I    Cnamberf. 


I 

I 


a    J/oBtnti^H/an/  — Thecouulryfrni 
Chambery  hither    i_a  well    cult 

Montm^tian  produce  good  wim 
The  latterTown  is  finely  allua' 
oti  the  litre,  which  river  the  r<. 
crosses  by  means  of  a  handioi 
bridge;  Bud,  shortly  after,  enters 
theiscage,  grand,  and  picturesque 
Valley  oS  the  Maui^rnne,  extend- 
ing to  the  base  of  Mont-Cellls. 
Inti  at  Montmfillant  not  good. 

11  MaUaverne.    A  very  gaod  Inn. 

I  j  .■HiraelitUi,  aacieutly  jlqaabtlla  — 
The  cnuntry  between  MaltBFerne 
and  this  Tillage  is  barren ;  but  the 
alt uation  of  Aiguebelle  ii  pleasant : 
the  inbabiUnti,  compand  with 
tlieir  neighbouring  conipatrinta.  , 
are  wcnltb/ ;  the  Put-hn 
Itiough  destitute  of  a  Iti — '"■ 


ulacomdiruL..  . 
._.,  ...oMioo  con»idired. 
w  Haul  cooitruited  bronlcr 
B  Smparw  NMiolcan,  mm- 
»  Jiui  bcrond  Alfuebdlc, 
■no  piiiri  IhnMiib  lb*  MBuriinnc, 
■  nirniw  nllerTlwrdcml  bj  tomt 
ol  tiK  n«t  (iganlic  of  the  Msri- 
timt  Jilfi  putiDf  wbicb  diiiiliT 
buTcD  Mrn«Ti  while  olher  i«rti 
■re  eiabcUiabcil  with  puturagvi, 
kod  dotlicd  »ilh  wDodt. 
9  S-Jnat  lit  JUawitnHt—Bettitrn 
AifUtbclk  --'"  '—  -■- *' 


'C  >n>nl  briilgn, 


CBllfd  Ihe 


I  ne   of  the   triboUrr 
ilrrami  ID  me  Itire.   ThcTllli 
of  EpKcn.  L*  Ch^v^'l'i 


"'  ■    -  •        —      iii„f, 

,  .^tituteil  ip  thB  Mm- 

nenne,  once  nbibited  «  ttriking 
picture  of  pomtr  uid  diuiue. — 

diwrj  uid  the  iohsbitBDta  werv 
untTeruliT  BAlicted  Hith  Goitrea. 
Bnt  Napoleoa,  to  gecnn  bia  new 

cDDGoed  within  iti  proper  chsn- 

coDtinuaUyflondrdtbeTalley:  Knd 
b)>  tbeie  meaoi  be  rendered  tbc 
ur  aslubniiiu;  prevented  the  in- 
CTCMC  of  Crilmi!  DevlT  extermi- 
nated Goitie* ;  and  cbaiiged  a  glea 
of  mitciT iota  aline  of  praiperous 
towm  «td  hamlets.  Inni,  at  8. 
Jean  de  Maurienne,£a/'(»r<,  aad 
Z-'HAletiUe Europe-.  /otmPr  best. 
~     ,1  Michti—Ber'     '  "    ' 


Maurienne  the  roiid  c 


s  the 


then  tntrersei  the  Arc  on  anotber 
biidRCi  fadog  wbicb,  la  arlralet 
'' — ■"-  ""it  petrifiei  every  auh- 


Licbeg;,ii 


<r- itself  a 


qaenUr.m. 

Jean  de  Maurienne  aod  S.  Mich 
iathehamWtofS.Julien,ce1ebrat> 
for  it!  vrinea.    S.  Michel »  Bpretty 
rillage.coolaininga  Ttrj  good  1  -  - 
tbe  Hitel  de  Lmirei. 
!)  Madaae^Tmia  Saint  Michel 
thii  tllUo  Town  Ote  road  Ue> 
tbe  haoki  of  the  rapid  Arc, 
tiveeii  barren  TDcks  rannoautei 
stupendous  Al pa;  from  whiih 


but,  Ibooab  near  tbe  road,  not 
•ecu  from  li.  Seven!  cattaoHhaR 
been  receotlT  erected,  andaposi- 
house  eUablished,  at  a  plau!  calltd 
Epierre.  JTipa  in  thii  road:  and 
brtwen  Modane  and  Tenoignmi, 
wbwh  a  near  ibe  base  of  C'enii,  ■ 
large  and  itrong  Portma  hai  like- 
wiie  been  recently  erected ;  tniu 


ibstacletoanyannTwbid 
ideavour  to  inTade  lUlr 
>a*BgeoftbeAlpb  FimI- 
troopa  DOW  occupy  Iht 


an  iilaud. 
-    LnHt-lfBourg 
Tfaia  Town,  utiuted  at  t 


CeDu,  ooutaina 

of  inhabitantB,  i ., 

ployed  in  ftdUlatlii) 

anew,  during  eight 

the'vear,  fror  -■-- 

:d  toaci 


i  the  avaiuii 


IFered  to  accumulate,  it  might  binct 
lfaeroad;andby  affurdingTravcJlEii 


,    L'H&leldt  In  } 


this,  howerer,  rrrely  bapnea 
most  danjernuB  part  of  the  naiBageof 
Cennduringwmter,  uamely.thegdlenr 
aitnated  at  the  bsae  of  an  arslancbe. 
avoided  by 


n  dacenil- 


made  practicaUe 


Dieana  of  a  rood  lately  n r-— ^"*-.' 

for  cairingeB,  from  the  Italian  Barrier  .u 
tbe  wild  and  almoat  terrlSc  Plain  of  S. 
Nicolo;  and  through  tbe  centre  of  that 
plain  to  Molaretto.  Tbia  new  part  of 
the  passage,  though  an  excellent  road, 
and  perreotly  exempt  from  danger  rt- 


Italy.] 
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Pompey  is  supposed  to  bare  been  the 
first  person  wno  attempted  making  a 

Sassage  over  this  Alp ;  which,  from  nis 
ays  till  the  year  1811,   coald  only  be 
crossed  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise-h-porteurs.   Napoleon^  however, 
determined  to  make  a  carnage-road ; 
and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  employed 
the  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni ;  woo,  in 
five  months,  by  the  aid  of  three  thou- 
sand workmen,  formed  a  new  route, 
practicable  for  carriages  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and  not  only  practicable 
but  safe  (the  circumstance  of  the  already 
mentioned 'avalanche,  and  another,  be- 
yond the  Plain  of  San  Nicolo,  excepted), 
although  it  traverses  a  part  of  Cenis 
which  18  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  toe  Mediterranean  Sea.    This 
excellent   and  wonderful   road   unites 
the  Valley  of  the  Arc   in  Savoy  with 
that  of  theDoriaRiparia,  in  Piedmont; 
passing,  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  over  a  fine 
oridge  thrown  across  the  Arc ;  thence 
winding  up  the  side  of  Cenis,  by  means 
of  six  galleries,  cut  through  pasturages 
and  forests,  to  La  Ramasse ;  whence, 
during  winter,   venturous  Travellers, 
when  coming  from  Piedmont,    used, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  car- 
riage-road, to  descend  to  Lans-le-Bourg 
(a  distance  of  two  leagues)  in  seven 
minutes  ;  each  Traveller  being  seated 
in  a  trdineau,  guided  by  one  man  only ; 
who,  if  careless,  or  unskilful,  risked  the 
loss  of  his  own  life,  together  with  that 
of  the  person  he  conducted :  at  presejit, 
however^  these  vehicles  may  be  used  on 
the  carnage-road  with  perfect  safety; 
though  not  with  their  former  celerity ; 
the  descent  being  so  gradual,  that  it  is 
needless  for  a  light  carriage  to  have  a 
drag-chain.    The  most  elevated  part  of 
the  route  is  a  plain,  two   leagues  in 
length,  encircled  by  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
Cenis,  and  containing  the  Post-house, 
the  Barracks,  and  La  grande  Croix,  a 
small  inn.    The  Plain  of  Cenis  is  em- 
bellished with  a  beautiful  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  an  unfathomable  Lake, 
whose  limpid  waters  reflect  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  and  nourish  the  most 
delicious  trout  in  Europe.    The  cheese 
of  the  Mountain  is  likewise  excellent ; 
and  the  butter  and  wine  are  gt>od. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a  hamlet 
called  Tavernettes,  because  most  of  the 
houses  receive  Travellers:  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  on  the  Pied- 
montese  side,^  stands  L'Hospice  ;  which 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, for  the  accommodation  of  Tra- 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Susa  and  its  environs 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  during  the 
middle  of  summer,  to  the  Cha^iel  of  the  Ma. 
donna  dcs  Ni^es,  near  the  summit  of  Roche- 


vellers ;  suppressed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  but  re- 
stored, and  rendered  more  than  usually 
flourishing,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  descent  from  the  Italian  Barrier 
into  Piedmont  displays  much  more  stu- 
pendous scenery  than  does  the  ascent 
from  Savoy ;  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing the  carriage-road  was  much 
greater  on  the  Piedmontese  side  than 
on  the  other.    The  first  gallery  which 
presents  itself,  on  this  side,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  cut,  in 
several  places,  through  solid  rocks  of 
ffranite.  The  wild  and  sublime  Plain  of 
a.  Nicolo   is    embellished  with  three 
large  Cascades,  one  of  which,  being 
conveyed  under  the  road  several  times, 
makes  beautiful  waterfalls,  by  issuing 
from  arches  of  masonry.  After  crossing 
this  Plain,  the  road  ascends  to  a  part  ol 
Cenis  where  stands  the  Inn,  or  Refuge 
numbered  IV ;  between  which,  and  that 
numbered  III.  the  gallery  is  narrow,  and 
surmounted  oy  lofty  peaks  of  Cenis. 
On  this  spot,  auring  the  present  year, 
1881,  an  avalanche  fell,  and  destroyed  a 
considerable  number  of  travellers  and 
horses.who  were  passing  at  the  moment. 
According  to  report,  the  avalanche  in 
question  falls  very  seldom  :  but,  never- 
theless, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
covered  way  pierced  through  the  side  of 
.the  mountain  on  this  spot,  to  secure 
Travellers  from  danger.     Opposite  to 
the  hamlet  of  La  Ferri^re,  is  another 
gallery,   above  two  thousand   feet  in 
Jengtb,  and  cut  through  a  remarkably 
hard  and  precipitous  rock  of  solid  gra- 
nite.   Here,  a  wall,  nine  feet  in  height 
and  six  hundred  in  extent,  defends  the 
gallery  from   earth  and  loose  stones, 
which  might  otherwise  fall  into,  ana 
destroy  it.    The  scenery  in  this  part  of 
the  route  is  enchanting.    Near  Mola- 
retto.  on  the  right,  rise  the  fruitful  hills 
of  Cbaumont.  watered   by  the  Doria 
Riparia,  whicn    descends  from  Mont- 
Gen^vre ;  while  on  the  left  is  the  gigan- 
tic Alp  of  Rochemelon*,  soaring  to  a 
stupendous  height  above  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Cenis,  and  extending,  as  does 
that  Valley,  to  Susa.    From  the  Post- 
house  at  Molaretto  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pass  of  Gaiglione,  the  road,  gene- 
rally S]^eaking,  is  cut  through  rocks  at 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  flanked  by  a 
strong  dwarf  wall ;  and  then  traverses  a 
hill  (covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and 
exhibiting  a  distant  view  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Doria,  and  the  mountains  near 
Turin)  till  it  enters  the  Faubourg  ^of 
Susa. 

melon ;  and  every  pers<ni  who  walks  in  this 
proceuion,  is  shod  with  ndked  sboest  *>^ 
provided  with  a  stidc  temunaied  Iqr  a  *>^ 
spike  of  iron. 

Q  Q  2 


aeb 
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A»  trmrellert  who  put  OnU  are  liable 
to  cDcounter  f>fty  toow-itoniii,  and 
daofvrout  gustt  of  wind.  Napoleon 
ctU&li«bed,  in  tht  most  cleTated  and 
cspoMtl  parit  of  the  roote,  twenty-iix 
•mall  liint,  or  /Zc/^jref,  prorided  with 
bclU,  whieh  daring  the  prevalence  of 
thick  fogt  are  rung,  to  guide  TraTellert 
flow  one  Refuge  to  another  :t  and  these 
loot  are  tenanted  hy  CWiiloiiiurrf, whose 
hiuineu  it  is  to  keep  the  road  in  good 
condition. 

The  number  of  CmntomUers  instituted 
bjr  Napoleon,  has  been  reduced  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  who  still,  howcTer, 
preserrrs  two  companies,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  men :  and  to  assist  in  de- 
frmj'iQff  the  expense  of  keeping  the  new 
route  in  repair,  and  miUntaining  the 
csUblisbment  at  L'Hospice,  there  is  a 
tax,  amounting  to  two  UTres  for  every 
bone*  or  mule,  who  passes  Cenis,  three 
liTies  for  every  carriage  not  on  spriufp, 
and  six  livres  for  every  carriage  with 
springs — small  expenses  these,  com- 
pared with  what  was  formeriy  paid  for 
conveying  Travellers,  baggage,  and  car- 
riages over  this  Alp.* 

The  Cmntimniers  of  Laos-le-Bourg 
arc  robust,  intelligent^  and  honest: 
neither  Crttint  nor  goitrous  swellings 
of  any  description  are  seen  here :  and. 
what  seems  extraordinary,  the  Savoyard 
Peasants  speak  better  French  than  the 
Peasantry  of  France. 
S    Post'house  on  the  plain  of  Mont" 

Cenis 
8    Motaretto, 

2  «SM«a— This  Town  was  once  de- 
fended by  the  strong  Fortress  of 
La  Brunetta,  which  is  «iow  de- 
stroyed; but  the  ancientTriumphnl 
Archy  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Work,  still  remains, 
and  merits  observation. 
HAteL  La  Poeta,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  base  of 
Cenis  and  Susa,  the  inhabitants 
are  afflicted  with  goitres;  which 
they  attribute  to  the  chill  the 
throat  continually  receives  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  coldness 
of  the  water. 
The  new  Road  over  Mont-Gen^  vre, 
anciently  denominated  Matrona 
Monte,  which  commences,  on  the 
Italian  side,  near  Susa,  was.  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  veiy  good.  The 
ascent  from  Susa  to  Mont-Gen^vre 
occupies  one  hour  and  a  half ;  and 


tbe  same  time  is  employed  in  de* 
scendinc. 

14  5.  Giorgio 

H  S,  Anionino 

1    S,  AmbrogUt  -^  Ina  La  Figna,  and 
tolerable. 

li  RivoU 

li  TyrtM  — The  road  between  this 
City  and  Susa  is,  generally  speik- 
ing.  a  descent.  On  approscbiog 
S.  Ambrose,  Travellers  arc  pre- 
sented With  the  sight  of  a  pic- 
turesque  Ruiu,  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  Near 
Turin  the  country  abounds  with 
meadow  land,  fertilised  by  Canals, 
which  distribute  the  waters  of  the 
—  Doria. 
834  posts. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  ascending 
with  carriages  from  Susa  to  La  Grande 
Croix,  provided  the  road  be  in  good 
condition,  is  about  five  hours  and  a 
half:  and  the  usual  time  occupied  in 
descending  to  Lans-le-Bourg«  if  there 
be  not  any  snow  near  the  Savoyard 
Barrier,  is  about  three  hours  without  a 
drag-chain,  and  much  less  with  one; 
because  the  pNOstillions  of  the  post  are 
in  the  pernicious  liabit  of  driving  fast 
when.a  wheel  is  chained. 


PASSAGE  OF  MONT  GENXVRE. 

The  distance  from  Brian^on  to  Mont- 
Gen^vre  is  three  leagues  ;  and  the  road 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  moun- 
tain, traverses  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  and 
larches:  not,  however,  by  means  of 
long  and  beautiful  winding  naileries, 
like  those  of  the  Simplon  and  Cenis ; 
but  by  short  and  numerous  turns,  re- 
sembling a  corkscrew,  like  those  of  the 
Col  di  1  enda.  Forests'of  larches  crown 
the  heights} above  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Gen^vre,  which  exhibits  an  extraordi- 
nary sight  in  the  Alps,  namelv,  fields 
of  rye  and  oats,  seldom  unproductive, 
though  frequently  injured  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate ;  and  here,  during; 
the  month  of  May,  when  Cenis  still 
wears  his  winter  mantle,  Spring  puts  on 
her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts  her  utmost 
activity :  Travellers,  however,  who  pass 
the  Mont-Gen^vre,  should  recollect 
that  Wolves  are  more  common  here 
than  on  Cenis.    The  plain  is  not  so 


turiers  pay  five  francs  for  every  horse  thoy 
take  over  the  Mountain,  which  is  less  than 

glisl)  coach  from  Lans-le-Bourg  to  Novale«a     was  paid  originally. 

was  ten  louis-d'ors.    At  present  (1831)  Yoi- 


*  Before  the  new  road  was  made,  the  ex. 
pense  of  conveying  four  persons  and  an  En 


, 


iTAl*.]       ROITTES  — NICE  TO  PISA, 
exteasire  u  that  of  the  lut-iumed 
mouDtsiD  ;  but  contBina  k  nllue,  aod 
a  Convent  for  the  leceptioQ  of  Trarcl- 


6    MtHleHt — Asmalllna. 
U  reiitimigUa—TlttH6MitTatia 
ii  ■  tolerable  Inn. 

Si  S.SIe/aiio 

9i  Omglia—AtiiietitAe  Ins. 

-A  tokiable  lnii> 

A  tolerable  Ion. 

S)  Genoa— Au  extra  balf-poit  ia  paid 
'(ring  Geaoa. 


3    Finale 

31  Savona 
41  folM 


tra  lialf-pott  i>  pud  oa  quittiag 

Gen  OH. 
It  flapo/io  — Atbirdhonetolhenert 

port,  iHith  goins  and  returning. - 
11  CbisTBri  — A  third    hortt  to  the 

next  poit.goinc  but  not  returmnK. 

Two  good  Holeli  at  Chiann. 


miiB,  uut  uui  tiict  vtrtS.  ioDa  » 
Borgbetto,  L'II6lildtLondrei,t,oi 
L'miel  At  fEtir-ipt;  latter  Terr 
comfomble.  A  tbird  aod  fourth 
hone     from     Borghetto     to    La 

3  lJ's!-'iS^In'^,J^Hhlel  dt  FBu- 
Twei  vmttl  dt  eUnmrt!  and 
l/H6ltt  de  Lendm ;  all  (ood  i  and 
the  Hfltd  de  I'UniTen  )*,  at  the 
preaent  moment,  1831,  remarkabl)' 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Si  Saraana— InD,//ff«e/rfe£oiBfrM, 


iaraana-Ino, /-'»•«*'■'<  iomfra,       '*  1^ 
aod  good.   Thb  Tokd,  the  hut  in       \k  Toi 


le  regnlted  that  no  poat. 

hHl  brt>ecn  TuHn  and 
lei  at  Honi,  Fljnend,  or 


—  GENOA  TO  PISA,  ii.  hm 

the  Genoeie  Territorin,  it  Aunoui 
for  deliciooa  butter. 

1  Zamua-TheiHMC'road.fromU- 
veoza  to  Masia,  goea  through  Car- 
rara; in  order  to  sToid  acrerat 
milea  of  Bwanpr  land. 

1    yitim—lan,mir.tda<iuaTtnNa' 

1    PittTaSaMta~-\aa,  La  Ptata,ai^ 


Lncca 


8,  TAeJ 


rropa^ood  the 


iiib,  I  ae  eMrapa,  aoo  ui 

..    Etalf    deUa    Cnce    i^ 

Malta,  both  Terr  GOmfartable. 

9    Peicia 

Un>taja-lQD,/J.;Bfr,.and  tolerable 


This  Road  it  imootb,  bud,  and  ci- 
ccllrntTy  msde;  and  the  aacenta  and 
de^etnU.  thaugb  nomeroui,.  ata.  not 
[Bpid.  lor  fnrtber  particulara  aee,.Bt 
tbo  end  of  ibii  Chapter,  "Route  ett 
I'oihiriir  from  Nanlea  tbrongh  Genoa, 
and  by  the  Mont-Cenia,  to  Calaia,  in 
tlieSiiringoflSSI." 


a  Ranca 

a  jlrquato — A  third  bona  from 
Arqnalu  to  Ronco;  bnt  not  vice 

It  jVnii— Inn,  UdlildtFEurnpf,  and 
good.  The  road  between  Fonte- 
decimo  and  NotL  ia  a  gallerr  cut 
out  of  marble  rocta,  with  a  torrent 
beneath.  A  few  milea  bsTOod 
NoFi  the  Al?a  are  diKOTerable. 

31  Aleuandria  — Inna,  the  Albcrro 
drlfUnittmi  and  the  Albtrga 
grande  d'llalia ;  both  good.  An 
cili«  quarter  of  a  potl  la  paid  on 
quitting  Aletiaadna. 

at  Ftlitzano 

U  ^iwoite 

IJ  ^iH— Inn,  The  Leme  iPOrv,  md 
tolerable. 

It  OamMla 

U  Dunno 

It /'ofrno— Tnn,  £'^juefc:  sniall, 
but  clean  and  comfortable. 


Ibiim  fme  itae  iaH.namai  TlIlHa  laTHrta 

r"  • ''  *"  ''II  TV  iilii  filial  aiiii 

era.    l^rKoi  >bo  baral  em  i  l  Km  Ur  am 
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on  rntrrincand  on  qnltUng  Tnrin. 
Thii  KoNid,  bv  theTal  di  ScriTia 
to  Novi  Mid  tncncc  to  Turin,  it 
nrrlirnt ;  and  rqaally  good  at  all 

— ^  ftraioiis. 

•44  pu»t». 


new  mouTE  raoM  cehoa  to  aioma. 
ftl  Pomiei/ecimo  '*" 

«i    HOMCP 

14  AWi 

9    PuHte  di  Scriria 
«    Pine  dei  Cairo 
S    Mortarm 
S    \nrara 

H  Avna 

15  posts. 

This  road,  which,  at  Arona.  falls  into 
the  great  military  ronte  leading  to  the 
Stmploo,  is  shorter,  by  a  few  posts, 
than  the  road  through  Milan ;  but  be- 
tween Piere  del  Cairo  and  Ponte  di 
Scriria  the  Po  and  Tanaro  are  crossed 
ID  ferry-boats;  and  both  these  rivers 
frequently  rise  so  high,  after  rain,  as 
to  oecome,  for  a  time,  impassaole. 
The  Hotel  at  I^eve  del  Curo  is  a  very 
good  one  \  but  the  pott-houses  do  not 
abound  with  horses. 

KOUTE  FROM  LEGHORN   THROUGH    riSA 
TO    FLOREKCB. 

2    Pisa 

1    La  Fomacttte 

1     Cattel  del  Bosco 

1  La  Scala  —  Inn,  La  Postal  and  not 
a  comfortable  sleeping  place;  but, 
at  Ponte  d'Era,  arew  miles  nearer 
to  Pisa,  the  Albergo  delP  Abbon- 
danza  is  a  good  Inn. 

1  Ambrogiana  —  Inn,  La  Poita,  and 
very  uncomfortable. 

1    lAi  Lastra 

1  Firenze  —  The  whole  road,  from 
Leffbom  to  Florence,  is  excellent, 
and  almost  totally  exempt  from 
hills.    The  journey  does  not  oc- 

*  Persons  who  wish  to  go  either  from 
Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  passing 
through  Florence,  may  save  three  posts,  by 
taking  the  direct  road  through  Poggibonsi  to 
Siena.  This  journey  en  voiturkr  occupies 
about  six  days  and  a  half;  and  FoHurins 
usually  convey  an  En^th  carriage  contain, 
ing  four  person8,.from  Leghorn  to  Home,  for 
alx>ut  sixteen  louis-d'ors. 

The  direct  road  firom  Leghmm  tiirough 
Ksa,  to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows :  — 
Posts  5,  to  La  Scala. 
1,  to  Cammiano, 
$2,  to  Foggfbonsi. 


copy  more  than  ten  hoars  with 
poft-boraes.  Persons  who  tnrtl 
en    voiturier^   generally  deep  >t 

Ponte  d'Enu* 

8    posts. 

ROI7TX     FKOM      YUAy    THROUGH    LCCM 
AND    PISTOJAy    TO    FLORENCE. 


9    Lnoca— An  extra  half-post  is. 
on  going  from  iHsa  to  Lucca^  m 
an    extra   haJf-post  on  qoittiog 
Lucca. 

2    Pescia 

Ik  Pistoja 

\k  Prato 

\k  Firenze. 

9k  posts. 

ypiturins  will  take  an  English  poit- 
chaise^  carrying  three  or  fourpcrsoDSi 
from  Lucca  through  Pistofa  to  Fforeoce, 
in  one  day  and  a  half,  for  nine  scodi, 
buonoTSMiHo  not  inclusive  ;  and  they  will 
likewifte  convey  Inggage  from  Floreoce 
to  Borne,  for  two  scadi  the  handred 
weight. 

ROUTX     FROM     FLORXKCX^    THROUGH 
8ISKA,    TO    &OMR. 

1  S.  Casciano — A  post-royal.  A  third 
horse. 

1    Tavarnelle  —  A  third  horse. 

1  Poggibonsi — Inns,  Lj' Albergo  delta 
Corona,  and  Jl  Leone  rosso.  The 
road  from  Florence  to  Poggibonsi 
is  hillyj  and,  in  general,  paved. 

1  Castiglumcello  — A  third  horse. 
Road  good. 

1  Siena  — Best  inn,  L,'Aquila  Nera, 
already  mentioned.  Koad  hiUr* 
but  good.'f 

1    Montarone. 

1  Buonconvento —''Ro^  from  Siena 
hither  excellent;  though,  near 
Buonconvento,  there  is  a  long  bill. 
Inn  at  Buonconvento,  Ze  Cheval 
Anglais f  and  tolerably  good. 

1  Torrenieri  —  A  third  horse  to  Pode- 
rina,  and  the  same  returning. 

f  Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine 
and  water  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  both  being  excellent  here,  and  un- 
wholesome In  most  of  the  succeeding  towns. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  to  take  ftuit  from 
Siena.  On  entering  this  city.  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  trunks  at 
the  Gate,  and  pay  half  a  paul;  for  which  sum 
the  keys  are  brought  to  the  opposite  Gate, 
and  delivered  up  when  their  owners  quit 
Siena. 
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1    Poderina 

1  Bicorsi-^A  third  bone  to  Radico- 
fant. 

1  Radico/ani'—AlMgt  Inn.  already 
mentioned.  Road  from  Buoncon- 
▼ento  hither  excellent,  but  hilly. 

1  Ponte  C'enfino— 'I'hls  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
territories :  and  Travellers  who  are 
not  provided  with  a  Ixucia  passare 
for  Ponte  Centino  meet  with.'  an 
unpleasant  detention  here,  and  pav 
for  having  their  bagwage  plumbed. 
The  road  from  the  Post-house  on 
Radicofani  to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  excellent ; 
thence  it  traverses  the  rough  bed 
of  a  torrent ;  and.  beyond  Toricelli. 
this  torrent  (as  already  mentioned) 
is,  after  rain,  sometimes  danger- 
ous ;  but,  in  case  of  necessity ,Tra- 
vellers  may  sleep  at  Ponte  Cen- 
tino.* A  third  norse  from  Ponte 
Centino  to  Radicofani. 

1  Aquapendente — The  road  beyond 
the  torrent,  to  this  Town,  is  excd- 
lent :  the  Inn  here  is  a  bad  one. 
i  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo  — >  A  tolerable 
Inn,  already  mentioned.  Road  ex- 
cellent. 

1  JBo/iena— Road  excellent.  A  third 
horse  to  Montefiascone^  and  like- 
wise to  8.  Lorenzo. 

I  Monlefiatcone  —  Road  good,  but 
hilly. 

1  Viterbo  —  Two  good  Inns,  already 
mentioned.  A  third  horse  to  the 
mountain. 

1  La  Montagna — Road  good,  but 
hilly. 

1  Bonciglione-^'Rjond  ffood.  Inn,// 
I^one  d*Oro,  A  third  horse  from 
Ronciglione  to  the  Mountain. 

1  J(f(n»/erosi  — A  tolerable  Inn,  near 
the  Lake. 

1  Baccano  —  Inn,  La  Posta,  and  to- 
lerably good. 

1    Storta 

li  Roma — The  road  between  Monte- 
rosi  and  the  Ponte  Molle,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Loretto  and 
Siena  routes  join,  is  occasionally 
rough ;  but,  from  the  Ponte  Molle 
to  Rome,  excellent.  Travellers 
who  are  provided  with  a  Lascia 
passare  for  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
have  no  trouble  with  respect  to 
I  Custom-house  Officers ;  but  per- 
sons, not  so  provided,  are  obliged 
to  drive,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Custom-house ;  and  give  from 
five  to  ten  pauls,  in  order  to 
save  their  luggage  from  a  tedious 
examination.    An  extra  quarter  of 

*  The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  for  lUdlng 
posuhones  to  draw  heavy  canugea  turn 


1 
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apost  is  charged  on  entering  Rome; 

and  an  extra  half-post  on  quitting 

it. 

33i  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM   FLORENCE,    THROUGH 
PERUGIA,    TO    ROME. 

14  Pontassieve — Apost-royal. 
14  Incisa 

S.  Giovatini 

Levane 

Ponticino 

Arezzo  —  Inn,  La  Posta* 

Bigutino — Inn  good. 

CamiMrcia— >'Inn,  Zm  Posta, 

Case  del  Piano  —  A  third  horse 
hence  to  Camnscia. 

Magione  — A  third  horse  to  Perugia, 
and  vice  versA, 

Peruffia — Inn,    La   Corona,  and 

food.  The  road  from  Florence  to 
'enigia  is  excellent ;  unless  it  be 
during  wet  seasons;  when  the 
Lake  of  Trasimenus  sometimes 
overflows,  and  renders  this  route 
dangerous. 

La  Madonna  degli  Angeli — A 
third  horse  to  Perugia,  but  not 
tiice  versd, 

Foligno  —  Inn,  La  Posta,  and  very 
comfortable. 
Lre  Vene 

Spoleto — Inn,  La  Posta,  and  good. 
A  third  horse  to  Strettura,  and 
vice  versd.  The  mountain  of  La 
Somma^  over  which  the  road 
Iiasses.  IS  the  highest  point  in  this 
part  of  the  Apennine.  La  Somma 
IS  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter- 
Sum  man  us,  which  stood  on  its 
summit. 

1    Strettura 

1    Terni — Here  are  three  good  Inns. 
The  lf6tel  de  ^Europe  is  the  best. 

1    Nami — A  third  horse  from  Nami 
to  Otricoli,  and  vice  versd, 

1    OtricoU 

i  Bar  ghetto  —  A  third  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not  vice 
verwu 

I  avUk  Castellana^  La  Croce  bi' 
anca  is  a  tolerable  inn,  though 
small. 

1    Nepi  —  Inn,  comfortable,  as  a  sleep- 
ing place,  though  small. 

$  Monterost, 

1    Baccano 

1    Storta 

H  Roma— The  road  from  Perugia  to 
— —  Rome  is  excellent. 
274  posts. 
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Fonte  Centino  op  tb« 
ftai,  is  sixty  biioodiL 
QQ4 
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■Oi-VK     raOM     OINOA,     THAOUOU 

UMHA.      aiMim,      ilNlOAOUA,      AN- 
COKA,      LUASTTOy      AKO     TBEWI,     TO 


«    PoMtedrcimto  * 

S|  Tortona  — ^41   Croet  hitmem  it  a 

foutl  Inn. 
«|  Vogkerm 
11  CmMteggU 

11  UriMi— Best  Inn,  A«  Poffc. 
«    r'«ji/W  5.  GMTANNi^  Between  thit 

•pot  and  Piacensa  tbc  road  tim- 

Tcrnn  the  bvd  of  the  Trri»ia.f 
9    I*iacciisa 
S    /lorrMSMo/la  —  7*ile  Albergo  delta 

Piim  ii  a  good  Inn. 
1    S,  JJommiMo 
I    CmMtei-Gueifo 
1    Parma 
1    S,  Itmrio 
I    Reuio 
I    HMtru 
1    Modena 


1 1  Smmoggim 
l{  V 


Bologua  —  Between  5!amoggia  and 

this  City  there  ii  a  bridnje  thrown 

over  the  Keuo.  Bolc^^a  is  ftunous 

for  qainces. 

\k    S.  Aicolo — llie  road  crosses  the 

Sarena  on  a  bridge. 
U  Imola  —  The  Formn  CwneUi  of  the 
Romans,  is  seated  on  the  Via 
JRmilia^  which  leads  from  Bologna 
to  Rimini. 
1  F/iensa  —  Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the  Road  crosses  the  San- 
terno  on  a  bridge.  Part  of  the 
road  between  S.  Nicolo  and  Fa- 
enza  is,  during  wet  weather,  dan- 
gerous. 

Two  posts  and  a  half  from  F&enza 
stands  Kavenna.  the  seat  of  Empire 
under  Theodonc ;  and  worthj  of 
notice  on  account  of  its  antiauities, 
and  likewise  because  it  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Dante.  The  Post-house 
here  is  a  tolerable  Inn. 
1    ForU — The  Post-house  here  is  a 

tolerable  Inn. 
U  Cesena  —  The  road,   previous   to 
entering  this  Town,  crosses  the 
Savio  on  a  magnificent  modern 
Bridge. 


*  For  particulars  respecting  the  extra- 
horses  Post-nuuters  are  empowered  to  atM 
between  Genoa  and  Novi,  see  **  Routb  from 
Oenoa,  by  thb  Val  di  Scrivia,  to  Turin. »• 

t  A  posUbook,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  ll6l,  gives  the  distances  flrom  town  to 
town  between  Castel  S,  Giovanni  and  &  llario, 
as  follows  :— 


1 
I 


u 


u 

1 


1 

\k 

1 

u 

1 


^r^miBo  —  Anciently  Omfibm. 
Rinuni — The    road  betwren  thii 
Town  and  Faoo  is  the  Fis/Ic- 
MJMMT.    HimiDiy  the  Anmntm  of 
tbc  Ancienta.  and  onee  a  cwuidrr- 
able  Citr,  atiU  cachibits  remaim  of 
former  maffoificence. 
CmiioUcm — ^FreTious  to  arriving  it 
tbia  Town,  tbe  road  crosses  tbe 
Conca  on  a  briitoe ;  bat  TraveUen 
abonld  bear  in  niiod»that  when  tbe 
Cpnca  rises  bigh^  in  consequence 
ofrainy  tbe  road  u  dangerous. 
Pesaro 

Fano  — Tbe  Inn  here  is  tdenbly 
good. 

Mmrmiia  —  Between  Fano  and  Mi- 
ratta  tbe  road  crosses  the  Metro, 
anciently  Afeiaurus.  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  and  death  ofAsdrabil, 
during  the  second  Punic  war. 
Sinigaglia 
Case  Bruciate 
Ancona 
Oftmo 

.    Lorctto 

H  Recanati 

U  Sambucheio 

1  Bfacerata--^  The  Past-home  here 
IS  a  good  inn.  — The  country  be- 
tween Loretto  and  MaceraU  is 
beautiful  and  richly  cultivated; 
*??n«SrtJ>«Jatter  Town  are  ruins 
of  the  City  of  ^e/wa  Ricina,  built 
by  5>eptimius  Severus.  Macerata 
18  famous  for  artichokes. 

U  yo^-f?««>— The  Square  in  tbisToi^Ti 
exhibits  a  well-preserved  piece  of 
ancient  Sculpture.  After  quitting 
Tolentino,  the  road  traverses  a  part 
of  tbe  Apennine. 

1  ra/«mflr/i--The  number  of  tor- 
rents which  issue  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Apennine  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  Travellers  should 
not  venture  to  go  by  way  of  An- 
cona and  I^retto  to  Rome,  after 
recent  inundations,  caused  either 
by  hard  rain,  or  tbe  meltinir  of 
snow.  ** 

I    Ponte  alia  TVave 

1    Seravalle 

1     Case  Nuove 

1    Foligno 
124  Roma— See  the  Route  from  Flo- 

rence  through  Perugia  to  Home 

74  posts. 


Posts. 

from  Castel  &  Giovanni  to  Piaccnza 
Fiorenzuola 
11 S.  Donnino 
l|  Castel  Guelfo 
If  Parma  ,    ^. . 

IfS.  llario—  Probably  this  computation  i* 
made  in  French  posts. 
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lOUTE  FROM  FA  NO  TO  ROME  BY  THE  VIA 
FLAMIKIA. 

1  CalcinelU  —This  Road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaro  to  Fossom- 
brone.  ,       .         . 

1    Fossombrone  —  The  Inn  here  has 
recently  been  improved.    Between 
Fossombrone  and  Acqualagna  is 
the  Pass  of  Furlo. 
1    Acqualama  .      ,        ^    ,. 

f  Ca^^/i— Travellers  going  from  Cagli 
to  Acqualagna  arc  charged  only 
three  quarters  of  a  post. 
I  Oinrtawo  —  There  beio^  bat  one 
Hotel  in  this  Town,  it  is  advisable 
for  Travellers,  who  mean  to  sleep 
here,  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour. 
A  third  horse  from  Cantiano  to 
Scheggia. 
1    Scheargia  ,  , 

1  <Si^7/o  — This  place  contains  only 
one  Inn  :  and  therefore  Travellers 
who  wish  to  avoid  high  changes 
should  make  an  agreement  with 
the  landlord,  previous  to  entering 
his  house;  which  is  small,  but 
clean. 
1     GiiaUlo  .    ^ 

1    iVocera— This  Town  is  frequented 
on  account  of  its  Baths,  and  a  me- 
dicinal Spring,  supposed  to  be,  in 
many  cases,  useful. 
1    Ponte  Centeshno 
I    Foligno 
1    Le  Vene 
1    Spoletto 
1    Strettura 

1     Term  ^,       . 

1    Nami—  A  third  horse  from  Nami 
to  Otricoli.  . 

1    Otricoli— A  third  horse  from  Otri- 
coli to  Borghetto,  and  vice  versd, 
i  Borghetto. 

i  Civitd  Casteiiana  —  Persons  travel- 
linir  post,  who  mean  to  continue 


Civitk  Casteiiana,  to  take  them  to 
Rome ;  as  no  Post-houses  are  now 
established  between  tbeformerand 
the  latter  place. 
1    Rignano 
1     Castelnuovo 
I  Malborghetto 
3  Prima  Porta 
M  Rome  '. 

223  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  MILAN,  THROUGH  BER- 
GAMO, BRESCIA,  VERONA,  VICENZA, 
AND  PADUA,  TO  VENICE,  BOLOGNA, 
AND    FLORENCE. 

li  Colombirolo  —  The  country  from 
Milan  hither  is  beautiful. 

1     Vaprio  .       „,       , 

U  Bergamo  — Near Canonica, Travel- 
lers cross  the  Adda,  anciently  the 
AduOf  on  a  superb  Bridge. 

1    Cavernago 

I    Palazzolo 

1     Ospedaletto 

1  Brescia 

2  Ponte  S.  Marco 
1    Desemano 
14  Castelnuovo 
14  Verona 
l|  Caldiero 
\\  Monte  Bello, 
\i  Vicenza  —  Inns,  VAibergo  Reale 

del  Cappello  ro9SOf  &c. 
U  Aslesega—The  country  fromVeronA 

hither  is  beautiful, 
li  Padua  —  The  Stella  d*Oro  has  been 

already  mentioned  as  a  good  Inn : 

the  Aquila  dtOro  likewise  is  a  good 

one. 

14  Fttftna— Road,  from  Milan  hither, 
excellent. 

Venice — by  water,  five  miles. 
Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fusina, 
usually  return  by  water  to  Padua ; 
whence  the  distance  is  — 
14  to  MonseUce 
14  Rovigo 
14  Polesella 

2    Ferrara — A  Procaccio  goes  twice  a 
week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by 
water. 
14  Malalbergo 
1    Capodargine 
1    Bologna 

14  Pianoro  —  Hence  to  Lojano  a  third 
horse,  or  oxen,  to  every  caliche : 
and  for  all  the  sharp  ascents  of  this 
pass&ge  of  the  Apennine,  carriages 
which  usnallv  travel  with   three 
horses  must  nave  four,  and  car* 
riages  which  usually  travel  with 
four  horses  must  have  six,  beside 
oxen. 
14  Lmano 
1    Fmgare 

1    Covigliajo     „        ^         .        - 
1    Monte  CarelU  -  On .  ffoing  from 
Monte  Carelh  to  Covigliajo  a  third 
horse,  or  oxen. 
1    CqfagguUo 
1    Foniebuoma 
I    Firenxe 


42i  posts. 
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MILAV      10     BOLOONAy 
VHEOOOH    riACBXlAy    VAAMAy     »BO- 
010,  ADiD  MODXIIA. 

14  Mrtrgmmmo 

U  Ludi  — liiM,  V Alberts  del  Sole; 

itrtRe;  Ac. 
U  i'*»mt  Pmtiertetigo 
9    PiAcriixa 

1<    Bulutfiia— See  "  Rootc  from  OenoA* 
thnmiib  Bolognm,  Riaiini,  SinifSf- 
lU.  AncooA,  LonettOy  mm  Teniiy 
»—  to  Rome." 
laipotU. 

mOCTB   FKOM   MILAN   TO  TUEOT. 

li  SniriaMo 

I  Bn^alorm 

8  NoTAim— Thit  U  an  epitcopal  City 
wbicb  occupies  the  tite  of  the  aa- 
cient  yovariot  btiilt  on  a  river  of 
tbe  tame  name,  now  called  La 
Gogna.  Tbe  Cc/Aetfrv/ merits  no- 
tice; and  tbe  Inns,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  Let  troit  RoiMt  La  Poisson 
i^Or,  and  Le  Fmucon, 

II  Vercelli  —  This  Town,   originally 

called  yerceU^t  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
on  tbe  rirer  Sessites,  now  the 
SMia.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
power  of  tbe  Romans,  and  became 
a  Mnnicipium.  Strabo  mentions 
tome  gold  mines  near  Vercellae; 
and  at  a  hamlet  called  Pollone,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Temple,  or 
Grove,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The 
modem  Town,  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cerva  and  tbe  Sesia, 
is  large  and  populous.  The  Portico 
of  its  Cathedral  merits  notice.  The 
principal  Inns  are,  LeLUm^Or^ 
and  Les  trots  Rois,  Between  No- 
vara  and  VercelH  the  country  is 
marshy,  and  the  air  unwholesome. 
Rice  grows  luxuriantly  here,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  grain 
which  is  cultivated  in  this  neigh* 
bonrhood. 

1)  S,  Oermano 

94  dgUano 

l|  Rondizzone 

U  Chivasso 

U  Setthno  ^      .  ,_     . 

li  Turin— Between  Settimo  and  Turin 
the  road  is  excellent,  and  the  coun- 
try fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
watered  by  the  rivers  Doria  Ri- 

£aria,  Stura,  Molone,  Oreo,  and 
»oria  Baltea,  all  of  which  descend 
—  from  the  Alps. 
18i  posts. 


KOUTC    PKOM   AOCTK  TO  TUXIK.* 

ai  ChAtiUon 

at  Lkmas 

8    Irr^  —  anciently  called  £pom/ta  ; 

a  name  derived,  according  to  Plinj, 

[  frono  a  Celtic  word,  which  sisnifia 

good  tamers  of  horses.  ThisTown 

appears  to  hare   been  a  Romao 

^.     Colony  and  a  Municipinm. 

it  Caluso 

li  CkivasMo 

\k  Settimo 

H  Turin 

VJk  posts. 


EOUTS   WILOM.    TURIW,    OTXR   THl  MAW- 
TIM*    AU^    TO    NICI. 

2i  Cartgnano 
Si  Baceonigi 
14  SavigHano 
9k  Centallo 

It  S*5UT^^*«*  ^°»  ^  Post** 
If  RobtUant 

li  Lhnone 

4    Tenda 

S4  Giandola 

84  Sospello 

Si  Scarena 

«*  Nice  --  Persons   going  this   rosd 
should  provide  wine  for  their  joai^ 
—  ney  at  Turin. 
S7i  posts. 


ROUTE   FROM    ROMS    TO   NAPLES. 

li  Torre   di  mezza  via  —  Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one  post 
and  a  quarter. 
1    Albano 

i  Genxano—A  third  horse  from  Al- 
bano to  Genzano  Cbut  not  vice 
versd);  and  for  a  carriage  with 
either  four,  or  six  horses,  two  io 
addition. 

N  A    third    hone 

firom    Velletri  to 

Genxano  (but  not 

S  vice   versd) ;   and 

"S  for      a     carriage 

s  drawn    by   either 


1    VelletH 


1    Cistema 
14  Torre   de*   tre 
Ponti 

Bocca  di  Fiume 

Mesa 

Ponte  Maggiore 

Terracina 


\!g  four  or  six  horses, 
/ «  two   in    addition. 


.5  The  journey  from 
a  Velletri  to  Terra- 
in cina,    usually   oc 
cupies  fi-om    four 
to  five  houri  with 
^      po8t-horBe& 

14  Fondi-'A  third  horse  in  addition 

to  every  pair,  from  Fondi  to  Itri. 
1    Itri 
1    Mola— From  Mola  to  Itri  a  third 


*  There  are  no  relays  of  poit-honcs  at  tbe  three  first  stations. 
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horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse  is 
ten  grana. 

Garigliano  — The  toll  paid  for  erery 
four-wheeled  close  carriage  on 
springs^  which  crosses  the  Garig- 
liano, IS  six  carlini ;  and  for  every 
open  carriage,  four  carlini.  From 
the  Garigliano  to  S.  Agata  a  third 
horse  is  added  to  erery  pair. 

S,  Agata  di  Sessa 

Sparanisi  —  A  third  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  every  pair,  from  Sparanisi 
to  S.  Agata. 

Capua — At  the  harrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  ererjr  coach,  or 
post-chaise;  and  two  piastres  for 
eyery  open  carriage  on  springs. 

Aversa 

Naples  — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 
— —  city.* 
9Qi  posts. 

Persons  in  rohust  health,  who  travel 
post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may,  by 
setting  out  very  early  the  first  morning, 
reach  Terracina  before  the  close  of  dav ; 
and  again,  by  setting  out  very  early  toe 
second  morning,  they  may  reach  Naples 
that  night.  If,  however,  ill  health,  short 
davs,  or  any  other  cause,  compel  Tra- 
vellers to  sleep  two  nights  on  the  road, 
the  best  plan  is  to  go  to  Velletri  the  first 
day,  to  set  out  soon  aftersunrise  on  the 
second  day,  drive  to  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
sleep  there ;  and  on  the  third  day,  by 
setting  out  early,  it  is  practicable  to 
reach  Naples  at  the  common  hour  for 
dinner.  By  pursuing  this  plan.  Tra- 
vellers pass  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  the 
wholesomest  time,  namely,  between 
nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  light  Carratella,  containing  two 
persons  only,  with  but  little  luggage, 
usually  goes  from  Rome  to  Terracina 
in  ten  hours  and  a  half;  and  returns 
in  nine  hours — goes  from  Terracina 
to  Naples  in  fourteen  hours,  and  re- 
turns in  eleven  hours. 

BOUTS  FROM  KOMI  TO   TERBACIKA,    BY 
MABINO  AMD  FIPE&MO. 

1    Torre  di  Mezza  Via 

1    Marino 

1  Ftnola — Between  Marino  and  Fa- 
jola  the  road  traverses  a  Mountain, 
clothed  with  woodLllnd  very  stony. 
Fajola  is  a  small  Town  near  a  Fo- 
rest, from  which  its  name  was  de- 
rived :  and  that  part  of  the  Road 
which  traverses  the  Forest  being 

*  Travellers,  on  Altering  Naples,  are  obliged 
to  deposit  their  passports  at  the  Police-office ; 


very  bad.  Travellers  usually  take 
the  road  by  Albano  and  Grenzano 
t^  Velletri. 
Velletri 

Sertnonetta ^The  ancient  Sulmo. ' 
LfC  Case  Nuove 
f  Piperno— The  A^scent  from   this 
Town,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  is 
very  rapid. 
L    Maruti 

I  Terracina— The  road  in  the  valley 
between  Pipemo  and  Terracina  is 
not  good;  it  consists  of  sandy 
mounds  covered  with  cork  trees. 

8|  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  FJBSTUM. 

1^  Torre  del  Annunziata  —  A  post- 
royal;  on  account  of  which  an 
extra  half-post  is  charged. 

Ik  Nocera 

U  Salerno— From  Nocera  to  Salerno 
an  additional  horse  to  every  pair. 

1     Vicenxa 

1    Eboii 

2}  Pofstum,  by  way  of  Persano. 

9  posts,  including  the  post-royal. 


ENVIRONS  OF  MAPLES. 
Posts. 

1    from  Naples  to  Caivano, 
1    from  Catvano  to  Caserta. 

i  from  Caserta  to  S.  Leucio, 
1    from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli. 
1    from* Pozzuoli  to  Futara^  or  lAcola, 
1    from  Naples  to  Astroni. 

i  from  Naples  to  Cemo  di  Monte, 
1    from  Naples  to  Porticiy  LaFavo- 
ritUf  or  Torre  del  Greco, 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  TOM- 
MBRRE,  TO  GENEVA;  AND  THENCE, 
BT  THE  SIMPLON,  AND  THROUGH 
BBE8CIA  AND  MANTUA,  TO  BOMe'; 
WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  BEST  INNS 
FOUND  ON  THIS  BOAD  DUBINO  THE 
YEAR  1830. 

1    from  Paris  to  F«7/<7tf(^ 

H  Fromenteau 

li  Essonne 

U  Ponthierry 

1    Chailly 

U  Fontatnebleati — Inns,  HSiel  de  la 
Ville  de  Lyon  —  Grand  Hdtel  Bri- 
iannique — Hdtel  de  la  Sirine. 

3    Fossard 

1    Villenettve'la'  Guyard 


neither  can  they,  till  their  departure,  legally 
reclaim  them. 
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\k  PMil-nir-lViMie 

l)  Sent  •  —  Ion,  Hotei  it  tEcm^  and 

Trrr  comfortable. 
li  rtilrmeuve-ifHmi^lnn^Lm Paste, 

at  tbc  toutbcni  extremity  of  the 

Town. 
I     ruUraliier 
1    JtkMn^^HMei^LetCiniMUuHrs, 

and  xtry  comfortaUc. 
ft    Ktmom 
U  St.  fUrtniim 


{i  ^^•r-r 


U  AfoMtbard 

^  yiilcneMve-let'Couvtrs 

If  Ckamceaux 

II  VuldeSmfH 

t    Duonl  —  mteldmParc^wadvtrj 
comfortable. 

li  Auxonfie-^HSteldu  Grand  Cetf, 
ft  TkAe-^HdteidelmVUtedeParu. 
%k  AfoHt'ttms'Faudreg -^  A     coontry 

Inn,  •mall,  but  good, 
fti  PoUgHV—H6tel  de'la  Tite  d*Or^ 

HAtel  de  GI^M^ne— the  latter  it  tbc 

bett  of  the  two. 
U  M0Mtrond  CJurti). 
U  ChampagnoU  ^  Hdtel  de  Ginhje, 

and  mucb   Improved  within  the 

last  few  years. 
14  Maiton-neuve 

\k  St,  Laurent  —  H6tel  de  ia  Paste. 
\k  Morez—Udteldela  Paste. 
H  I^ies  Rousses 
13  La  Vattay 

2  Gex~~  Inn,  Les  Balances. 

3  Genera  —  Inn,  Les  Balances,  and 

very  comfortable. 
9i  Dovaine 
3    Thonon  —  Inn,  I^s  Balances,  and 

improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
li  Evtan 
9k  St.  Gingolph^Hdtel  de  la  Paste, 

and  very  comfortable. 
31  Vionnaz 

31  S.  Maurice — Hdtel  de  P  Union, 
9\  Martigny  —  Inn,  Le  Cygne. 
3i  Riddes 
3i  Sion — Best  Inn,  La  Paste :  sign, 

Le  Lion  d'Or. 
3i  Sierre 
2i  7V<r/mann— Inns,  Le  Soliel  d'Or, 

and  Le  Lion  d^Or,  both  tolerable. 
2i  Fiige 
li  Brigg  —  Two    Ions,    the   Hdtel 

d*Angleterre  is  the  best. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  extra-borses  Post, 
masters  are  authorised  to  put  to  travelUng 
carriages,  on  the  road  between  ViUejuif  and 
Villeyallier,  see  '*  Routb  from  Pa  us  to  Ge- 
neva THSOUUH  FONTAINBBLBAU  AND  DUON." 

t  For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  be- 


3  Bmrieelio — Beds  msy  be  foood  here, 
ID  case  of  Decessity. 

3  Sem/fiane  —  Inn.  Lm  Paste,  sod 
venr  comfortable. 

8i  I^eUm 

8i  Ihtmo  tPOtaoia — Inns,  Le  graxi 
H&iel  tie  ia  rUie,  and  L^UM 
jtSspagne,'  former  best. 

9    rOgcgna 

3  Baveno^lnn,  La  Croix  deMaUkii 
and  very  comfortable. 

9i  Arana  —  On  approaching  Aront 
the  Road  passes  a  Path  which 
leads  to  the  spot  where  the  Stitoe 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is  erected. 

li  Sesta  CalcMde -^  Between  Bsveoo 
and  Sesto  are  two  Inns,  both  of 
which  appear  to  be  good.  At 
Sesto  there  is  a  tolerably  good  loa 
on  the  edge  of  the  Latke. 

a    Cucuso— Ian,  La  JPottta,  and  good. 

li  Bho 

U  ATi/an— Inns,  The  Gran  Bretagna, 
and  very  comfortable. 

li  Cascina  de  Pecchi 

1    Vapria 

li  Beigamo  — Inn,  L*^£bergo  Reak 
--L* Hdtel  du  PASniar. 
An  extra  Quarter  of  apost  is  paid 
for  ascending  to  the  Town. 

1    Cavemaga 

1    PalwBcoh 

1    Ospedaletta 

1  Brescia— Inn ,/  due  Torri,  and  good, 
lliis  Road,  through  Bergamo  to 

Brescia,  is  usually  preferred  by 
Travellers,  for  the  sake  of  visiting 
the  former  City  :  but  the  follow- 
ing Road  is  shorter  by  four  or  five 
leagues;  and  persons  who  travel 
en  voiturier  usually  divide  the 
journey  thus.— ,^r.s/  day  from  Mi- 
lan, IViviglio  and  Calcio.  Inn  at 
the  former.  La  Regina  d*Inrhli- 
terra,  and  sufficiently  good  ror  a 
dining  place ;  Inn  at  the  latter. 
La  Croce  di  Malta;  small  but 
clean,  and  not  uncomfortable  as  a 
sleeping-place.  Six  miles  nearer 
to  Brescia,  at  a  large  Town,  called 
Chiari,  there  are  three  Inns.  Sc 
cond  day.  Brescia  and  Desenzano. 
Inn  at  the  former  already  men- 
tioned. Inn^t  theUatter,//*^rtCTyo 
Imperiale  e  Reale;  and  very  go<Hl. 

2  Ponte  San  Marco 
1    Ztesenzano 

li  Castelnuovo 

li  Verona  —  Inns,   Torre  di  Londra 
—  V Hotel  du  grand  Paris,  &c. 


tween  Montbard  and  St  Seyne,  see  «*  Routb 
FROM  Paris  to  Duon  through  Tonnerrb/* 
X  For  an  account  of  the  extra-horaes  on 
the  road  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  see 
"  Routb  from  Paris  to  Geneva  through 
Fontainbbleau  and  Dijon." 
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Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Verona,  usually  take  the  following 
Road  to  Mantua ;  because  shorter, 
by  two  posts  and  a  half,  than  that 
which  passes  through  Verona. 
From  Brescia  to  Pojite  San  Marco, 
posts  2  —  from  Ponte  S,  Marco 
to  Casiiglione  le  Sttvierct  posts  14 
—  and  from  CtutigUone  to  Man- 
tua,  posts  3. 

li  Villafranca 
I  Roverbelki 

1  Mantua— Inn,  Albergo  della  Fe- 
nice, 

H  S,  Benedetto -^  Inn f  II  Leone  Bi' 
anco :  small  and  not  comfortable : 
it  contains,  however,  two  clean 
rooms  with, beds  in  each ;  and  two 
other  bed-chambers  for  servants. 
Immediately  before  reaching  S. 
Benedetto,  Travellers  cross  the 
Po,  in  a  Po7it'Volant, 

14  Novi 

I     Carpi  —  Inn,  //  Leone  d^Oro, 

M  Modem,— lnn3f7^Ae^lbergo  Reale'; 
The  Alben'go  di  S,  Marco:  both 
good. 

14  Samoggia 

14  Bologna*— Inns,  Grande  Aibergo 
Imperiaie  —  Hdtel  Royal  de  S. 
Marc;  both  good. 

14  Pianoro 

14  Lojano 

1    Fuigare 

1     Covigliajo 

1    Monte  Carelli 

1     Cafaggiolo 

1    Fontebuona 

1  Firenze  f  —  Hotels,  Shneiderjfa, 
Gasperini'Sf  &c. 

1  San  Casciatio — The  Inn  here  con- 
tains only  two  rooms  for  Travel- 
lers; both  are  small,  and  badly 
furnished;  but  the  larder  is  not 
ill-provided. 

1    Tavarnalle 

1  Poggibonsi—T^xo  Inns,  La  Corona 
the  best :  for,  though  small,  it  is 
clean  and  comfortable. 

1     Castiglioncello 

1  Siena  —  Two  Inns,  UAquila  nera, 
and  Les  Annes  d^AngUterre  ;  for- 
mer best,  and  very  comfortable. 

1    Montaroue 

1    BuoncoHvento  —  Two    Inns:    Les 

5uatre  NatiotiSf  and  La   Groftde 
Zuropa ;  former  best. 
1     Torretiieri 


*  For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  on 
the  road  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  see 
**  Route  from  Milan,  throduh  Bbeoamo^ 
Brescia,  Verona,  Vicbnza,  and  Padua,  to 
Venice,  Bolouna,  and  Florence." 

t  For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  oo 
the  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  see 
**  Route  from  Florence  THRouaa  Sibna  to 
Rome.** 


1    Poderina 

1    Ricorsi 

1  Radicofani — Inn ,  La  Posta  ;  large 
and  tolerably  comfortable. 
Persons  who  travel  en  voiturier 
usually  dine  at  La  Scala,  a  coun- 
try Inn,  beyond  San  Quirico,  and 
provided  with  several  beds. 

1  Ponte  Centino  —  Two  Bridges  hav- 
ing been  erected  at  the  foot  of  Ra- 
dicofani, the  Road  passes  through 
the  Torrent  only  once. 

1  Acquapendente,  La  Posta  is  the 
best  Inn ;  thongh  a  very  bad  one. 
The  Road  passes  through  a  Tor- 
rent on  approaching  Acquapen- 
dente. 
I  San  Lorenzo  —  A  tolerable  Inn, 
not  much  frequented. 

1  Bolsena—TheAquUad^Chro^WsoMf^ 
a  small  house,  is  tolerably  com- 
fortable ;  but  it  stands  in  a  pes- 
tiferous air. 

1  Mont^ascone-^At  the  Post-house, 
ontside.  of  the  Town,  the  accom- 
modations are  very  good. 

1  Viterbo  —L'Aigle  Noir,  at  Viterbo, 
is  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Italy ; 
and  V Hdtel  de  VAnge  is  remark- 
ably comfortable. 

1    La  Montagna 

1  Ronciglione — Two  Inns;  II Leone 
d'Oro  best ;  and  for  a  small  family 
not  very  uncomfortable. 

1    Monterosi 

1    Baccano 

1  Storta — A  bad  Inn,  with  one  tole- 
rable eating-room  for  Travellers, 
and  two  or  three  bed-chambers. 

H  Romat 

I7S4  posts. 


ROUTE,    EN  VOITURIER,    FROM  PISA,    BY 
WAY   OF  VOLTERRA,   TO   SIENA. 

Ist  day.  Volterra  —  Miles  of  Tuscany, 
about  38.  Inn,  the  Croce  di 
Malta;  a  tolerable,  thongh 
not  a  very  good,  sleeping 
place. 
A  oaiting  place  for  horses  may 
be  found  between  Pisa  and 
Volterra ;  but  l^avellers 
should  carry  provisions  with 
them. 


t  Persons  who  pumie  this  route  will  find 
it  pajlicularly  advisable  to  have  their  baggage 
plumbed  at  the  Ftontier  CustoDuboose.  be- 
tween San  Benedetto  and  Modena:  andagidii 
at  Pietramala:  as  this  mecautum  securei 
trunks  flrom  being  searched  between  tiwt 
place  and  Ponte  Centino.  ._ 


Tb*  TOad  if  ncdlcntt  tnd  tbc 
uccnt  to  Voltcm  tnitul. 
tH»T-  Sieu.  — Miln.aboatSO. 

lliwd  Kood,  but  biUrt  tuniioD 

l^rc  m,  howavBT,  no  pre- 
cipice*; uid  mldnr,  M 
Lown  Colle,  proicndar  for 
buna  DHtjr  M  procorcd.  and 
utn  bone*  obtuncd,  il 
wanlMl.  The  dciccnt  fmiD 
Vultcm  to  the  botlnm  o< 
the  loftr  cmiacnce  on  nbicb 
thai  V&j  lUnd*.  it  npid; 
the  doccnt  from  ITpoer  to 
Looer  Colic  ii  likevuc  npid 

Sind  *lippei7,  became  paied); 
ut  the  uceat  from  Lower 
CoUe  to  Sicoa  i*  iradu*] ; 
one*bortbiUucepted.  The 
CDUDtn  between  Volterra 
and  Siena  ii  bold  and  well 

Eight  boun  iboold  b«  allowed  for 
foingfrom  PiMto  Voiterrai  and  eight 
more  for  going  from  Volterra  to  Sieua. 

The  diitance  from  Fm  to  Siena,  bj 
the  road  whicb  TraTcUen  niuall;  pur- 
•nc,  i>  *•  foliowi. 

I^m  Piia  to  PoaibOEUi,  miiei, «. 

From  Pogfibonli  to  Siena,  mile*  IG. 

ContcquentlT,  thii  road  ii  rerr  Ii 
*borter  than  the  other;  thoujta'] 


Montermi  .  .  .  7 
CMIi  Cailillane  3i 
Ttni  ,  ,  .  .  7J 
Spolcio    .    .    .    .fi 


Between    Stret. 


PertigiB:  .     ■ ,    '  s|  Oienare  required 

Perugia  riandt. 
TVriceBs .  .  .  *i 
ConuMd*  ■  ■  .6 
Wr«M .  ...  Si 
Saa-GioimKiii.  .  6i 
Firenze     ...  7 

It  i>  onwholnonie  lo  trard  from  Ho- 
reuce  through  Perugia  to  Rome,  from 
the  time  Wben  the  great  heat*  com- 
mence till  after  the  satomn^  raio*  hare 
follea ;  and  it  i»  almott  eqaallf  UQ- 


I  voTzamiEX,  rmmt  wu 
IH  tixwx  n>  BOU,  H 
I    ron-coAiMM,    DaA 


£i^^    ■    ■     ■*»  — Second  day. 

JUiUeqfinii  .' .    '.a 

TotrietlU         .    .«— Third  day. 

S,  Latentt  tfmova  S 

^efc*"-    ■    ■    .  U    From  S.  LorcDs 


Viterbo  . 


S.Agata.  '. 


.    .  6~Flntda7. 

.  W—  a   (top  of  two 
1    tbe  Pontine  Hanbti 


.  First  dav.  An  eili 
horse  rrom  Albano 

.  Second  day.  An  eitr 
barse  from  Itri. 

.   Third  day. 


Theu 


Na^leifand  fining  Wt.'^n 
-  day,  for  onemu* '  '- 


t  liity  tcudi,  i 
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ROUTE   EN  VOrrURISR,  WITH  AN   ENGLISH  P06T-CUAISB  AND  FOUR  HORSES^  FROM 

NAPLES  TO  Rome  B7  THE  VTA  LATIN  A. 

Days.  Roman  mila. 

1st.    Capua 19s    going  ronnd  bv  Cascrta,  in  order  to  see  the 

Palace  and  Aqueduct  there,  and  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  ancient  Capua.  The  time  oc- 
cupied in  travelling  from  Naples  through 
Cttserta  to  modern  Capua  is  about  five  hours 
and  a  half. 

Sd.    San  Felice    ....    90,    hours^  five  and  a  quarter.    The  Osteria  di  San 

Fehce  is  a  single  house,  and  as  adining-place 
very  tolerable.  It  possesses.one  decent  double- 
bedded  room  for  Travellers,  and  an  eating- 
room. 
San  Germano  •    .    .    14,    hours,  three  and  a  half.    The  Ino  here  contains 

six  or  eight  tolerable  beds,  and  an  eating- 
room.  On  arriving  at  San  Germano,  Tra- 
vellers usually  visit  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Casinum;  jKoing  next  morning  to  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Casino  (an  excursion  which 
occupies  something  less  than  half  a  day),  and 
afterwards  proceeding  on  their  journey.  The 
Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  who  resides  chiefly 
in  a  spacious  mansion  at  Sao  Germano,  is 
exceedingly  hospitable;  and  often  receives 
and  entertains  those  Travellers  who  cannot 
find  beds  at  the  Inn.  A  new  and  commodious 
Hotel  is,  however,  building  at  San  Germano, 
and  may  probably  be  opened  in  the  course  of 
another  twelvemonth. 

3d.    Hotel  of  the  Me^a    .    10,    hours,  two  and  a  quarter.    This  newly  erected 

Hotel  is'pleasantly  situated,  large,  and  already 
furnished  with  a  few  clean  beds  :  but  at  pre- 
sent i(18Sl)  the  person  intrusted  to  conduct 
it  is  ignorant  and  insolent;  and  when  any 
TraveUer  whom  he  deems  of  consequence 
arrives  at  this  Inn.  he  does  not  scruple  to 
torn  others,  actually  in  possession  of  his 
apartments,  out  of  them.  A  complaint  has, 
however,  been  lodged  against  him,  and  may 
probably  work  a  reformation  in  bis  conduct. 
From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  Travellers  fre- 
quently extend  their  wanderings  to  Arpino, 
and  Isola  di  Sora :  a  distance  (going  and  re- 
turning inclusive)  of  twenty-eigbt  miles. 
This  excursion  occupies  an  entire  day:  but 
persons  who  have  time  to  spare,  are  well  re- 
paid for  going ;  as  the  Saturnian  Fortress  of 
Arpinum,  the  Falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola.  and 
the  remains  of  a  contiguous  Villa^  whicn  be- 
lon^d  to  Cicero,  are  all  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. 
Arpino  (anciently  Arpinum),  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Inn  of 
the  Melfa,  contains  no  place  of  reception  for 
Travellers,  except  a  small,  and  not  a  very 
clean.  Wine-house;  where,  however,  chops 
might  be  cooked,  and  vegetables  boiled. 
Gcwd  bread,  wine,  and  mutton,  are  usually 
found  in  this  Town.  Hence  to  Isola  di  Sora 
the  descent  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length ;  and,  owing  to  the  roughness  or  the 
path,  it  is  difiicult  to  reach  the  two  Cascades 
in  the  Village  of  Isola  under  an  hour.  The 
six  smaller  Cascades  are  contiguous  to  the 
Paper  Manufactory,  and  near  a  Ferry  which 
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to    the  \niU  jtrfbuu  C4etrms,  the 

^wkmiiktm  Cierromis,  Sec,  A  good  rotd  fw 
■tnisht  from  Isolm  to  the  Inn  of  the  Meln; 
Mid  therefore  it  U  adTisableforTrBrellen,(» 
MTiriof  at  Afpino,  to  leod  their  carna$esto 
wait  lor  them  at  Isola,  ia  order  to  codtcj 
them  hack,  by  this  road»  to  the  baoksoftbe 
Melfa;  there  being  no  public-house  with 
clean  beds  at  Isola :  but  il  it  were  possible  to 
procure,  in  that  ViJJaffe,  a  tolerably  goM 
prirate  lodvinffy  Travellers  would  do  veil  to 
occupy  it»  instead  of  returning  to  the  Iod  of 
the  Melfit;  as  some  miles  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  saved  the  next  day. 
hours,  one.  Ilie  ancient  TuwnTof  Aqainam, 
near  Ceprano,  has  been  already  meotioixd 
as  well  worth  visiting.  Ceprano,  the  Froo' 
tier  Town  of  the  Roman  State,  cootains,  at 
the  present  moment,  only  one  Inn,  if  itmr 
be  so  called ;  where,  however.  Travellers  tie 
permitted  to  cook  their  own  dinner :  hot  a 
new  and  handsome  Hotel  is  building  here. 

FrvMHoMe IS*    hours,  three.    The  ascent  to  this  magnificentlT 

situated  Town  is  lon^  and  steep ;  and  beiof 
paved,  it  is  likewise  skppery :  oxen,  therefore, 
are  requisite,  and  always  in  waiting,  to  dnw 
up  heavy  carria^^.    Frosinone  does  not  con- 
tain good,  or  even  tolerable  Inns ;  but  half  a 
auarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Town,  and  nor 
be  river  which  waters  it.  a  new  Hotel  bu 
been  recently  built ;  and  though  not  yet  com- 
pleted, it  is  furnished  with  several  good  beds ; 
and  its  master  has  an  a4Joininff  house  pro- 
vided with  beds  for  servants,    l^is  Inn  ii  oa 
tbe  point  of  being  considerably  enlaiged. 
Four  miles  firom  Frosinone,  in  the  way  to  Fe- 
rentino,  a  carriage  road  on  the  right  leads  up 
to  the  Pdasgic  Fortress  of  ^latrium^  situated 
on   a  commanding    eminence    amidst  tbe 
mountains  of  the  Apennine;    and  already 
mentioned  as  bein^  peculiarly  worth  atten- 
tion.   This  road   is    six   miles   in    length; 
making  the  distance  from  Frosinone  to  Ala- 
triuni  ten  miles.    Light  carriages  may  scale 
tbe  eminence  on  which  Alatrium  stood,  and 
proceed  to  the  entrance  of  the  modern  Iowa, 
called  Alatri ;  but  as  they  could  not  without 
difficulty  penetrate  far  into  tbe  streets.  Tra- 
vellers usually  go  on  foot  to  examine  the  an- 
cient  Walls  which    surround    tbe    modem 
Town,  the  antique  Bassi  Rilievi  sculptured 
in  tbe  stones  composing  those   Walls;  tbe 
Acropolis,  its  stupendous  angular  Wall,  prin- 
cipal Entrance,  and  Sallyport. 
This  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to  Valmon- 

tone  occupies  about  four  hours. 
Ferentinumt  another  Pelasgic   Fortress,   now 
called  Ferentino,  stands  on  an  eminence,  close 
to  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Frosinone ;  and  its  Walls,  Gates,  and  Acro- 
polis, maybe  seen  in  half  an  hour. 
«5,    hours,  six.    The  Inn  here,  stands  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Walls,  and  is  large,  but  dirt^,  and 
moreover  very  cold  during  winter.    Two  of 
the  bed-rooms  might,  nevertheless,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  rendered  habitable ;  but  Tra- 
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Baju  Roman  mikk  Tellers  who  intend  sleeping  at  Valmontone 

should  not  fail  to  send  beforehand  to  Sig. 
Pio  Ballarati,  who  resides  in  this  Town,  and 
has  a  neat  lodging  with  three  good  beds  to 
let  by  the  night :  he  can  likewise  procure 
beds  for  servants. 
.  .  .  .  d5,  hours,  six.  Beyond  Lu^nano  the  road,  on  as- 
cending and  descending  a  hill,  isjon^h;  be- 
cause the  ancient  pavement  of  which  it  is 
composed  wants  repair.  No  part,  indeed,  of 
the  road  from  Lugnano  to  Rome  is  so  good  as 
that  from  Naples  to  Lugnano,  whicli  may 
— —  with  truth  be  called  most  excellent. 
ISO  miles. 


7th.    Rome 


As  no  post-horses  are  found  on  this 
road,  persons  who  wish  to  travel  rapidly, 
without  stopping  to  examine  Pelasgic 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
might  go  with  the  same  horses  from 
Naples  to  San  Germano.the  first  day — 
from  San  Germano  to  Valmontone  the 
Mcond  day— and  from  Valmontone  they 
might  reach  Rome  earl^  on  the  third 
day.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it 
wonld  be  requisite  to  have  strong  horses 
sod  a  li^ht  carriage :  but  persons  who 
travel  with  a  heavy  carriage  might,  by 
ordering  their  Voiturin  to  lead  his 
borses  over-night  to  Capua,  and  by 
tiUiing  for  themselves  next  morning 
other  horses  from  Naples  to  Capua, 
reach  San  Germano  before  sunset :  and 
persons  travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples 
might,  by  ordering  the  Roman  Post- 
master to  send  four  horses  over-night 
to  Frosinone,  and  then  hiring  of  the 
Post-master,  for  themselves  next  morn- 
ing, four  other  horses  from  Rome  to 
Frosinone,  reach  Naples  on  the  second 
night  of  their  journey ;  provided  they 
could,  in  case  of  their  horses  being 


fatigued  on  arriving  9,t  Capua,  procure 
fresh  horses  from  that  town  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  Travellers  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of  Capua 
are  usually  closed  at,  or  soon  after,  sun- 
set, and  not  re-opened  till  sunrise. 

Roman  Voitunns  have  of  late  years 
been  prohibited  from  sending  relays  of 
horses  from  one  town  in  the  Roman 
States  to  another:  but  this  prohibition 
does  not  affect  Post-masters. 

The  Inns  on  the  Via  Latina  arc 
scantily  provided  with  eatables,  because 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent 
the  road  is.  at  present,  small.  Good 
bread,  excellent  wine,  eggs,  macaroni, 
hams,  and  bacon,  may.  however,  be 
found  without  difficulty;  butciiers' 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  sngar.  Travellers 
should  take  with  them ;  and  they  should 
likewise  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  only  eligible  sleeping 
places  on  this  road  are  at  Capua,  San 
Germano,  the  Inn  of.  the  Melfa,  Fro- 
sinone, and  the  private  Lodging  in 
Valmontone. 


KOUTE,  EN   V01TURIB&,   F&OM   CALAIS  TO   ROME  DURING   THE   WINTER   OF    1820, 
WITH   AN    ENGLISH    FOST-CHAISB,    DRAWN    BY    FOUR    STRONG    HORSES. 


The  Voiturin  was  Emery,  now  de- 
ceased, who  charged,  for  conveying  a 
landaulet  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
finding  two  meals  a  day,  with  three  good 
bed-rooms  every  night,  for  one  master 
and  two  servants,  an  hundred  and  ten 


Louis-d'ors :  he  defraying  all  expenses, 
except  the  customary  fees  to  Servants 
at  Inns.  Had  this  journey  been  under- 
taken at  a  more  favourable  season, 
Emery  would  not  have  demanded  so 
high  a  price. 

Inns. 


Days. 

1st     Boulogne       Hdtel  du  Nora 

9d      Montreuil Hdtel  de  Londrea, 

Bernay La  Potte. 

Sd      Airaines Zm  Paste, 

Granviltiers H6tel  d^Angleterre. 

4th    Beauvais Ecu  de  France, 

Beaumont Le  Paon, 

5th    Paris    .    .    .  - HSlei  de  Mouiauban, 

6th    MonfgA'on HStei  de  la  Chasse 

MeJuo Hdtel  de  France. 

7th    Montereau «...  Le  Grand  Monarque, 

Sens L*Ecu. 

8tli    Jnigtnj /,«  Cinq  Afineur.1. 

R  R 
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nth 

19th 

ISth 

14th 
IMh 

I6tb 

17th 

19th 

19th 
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Inns. 


Auxerrt Hdiel  de  Beaune, 

lAKp'ie-iM» iMi  Paste. 

Ramvrm^ I*€mcitnne  Potie. 

SmuHeu La  Paste. 

^rHmp-le-Ihte V^^fi/^^  ^  ^^*^^  Blanche. 

Mm  itockepot Le  CAevreuil. 

CkmioMS'SHr'Sm^He Les  TVois  JFaisans. 

TWfMMtf Hdtel  du  Sttuvage, 

Mmcon H6tel  de  P  Europe. 

i'iUt/rmmcke Le  Faucon. 

ij^mf^ Hdtel  du  Pare. 

txi  rerpelUer I^  Chmpemu  Rouge. 

I^TourduPiHf Hdtel  de  CJkolat. 

i^Ecketles La  Paste. 

Chambenr Hdtel  du  petit  Paris. 

MiUmSlian La  Paste. 

AiMuehelle Hdtel  deV  Union. 

S.  Jeam^de-MtturienneX La  Paste. 

S,  Michel Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Modane Hdtel  du  Lion  d*  Or, 

Lamslehourg HdtelPopal, 


Owing  to  an  ancommoDlr  rapid  and 
heavy  nil  of  snow  upon  Mont-Cenis, 
it  was  found  needful  tncre,  to  place  the 
bodies  of  carriages  in  TVatneattx,  as  far 
as  Molaret;  though  the  wheels  were 
drawn  orertbe  mountain  without  being 
taken  off  their  axles.  Voiturins  pay 
from  twentv  to  thirty  francs  for  con- 
vey ing  the  body  of  a  carriage  in  this 


manner  from  LAns-le-bourff  to  Mohutt, 
or  Susa ;  and  TraveUers,  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  the  former  place,  while  their 
carriages  are  remounted,  nsualjy  proceed 
to  the  latter.  Carnages,  generally  spetk- 

IS*'**"*  ^^f  ****""  »n  ascending  in  a 
Traineau  from  Lans-l<!.boarv  to  Is 
Grande  Croix:  and  five  hours  in  de. 
scending  from  La  Grande  Croix  to  Suss. 


90th     La  Qrande  Croix Delicious  Trout  may  be  procured  here. 

Susa La  Pasta. 

filst     S.  ^mbragio Albergo  delta  f^igna^ 

Turin La  Pension  Suisse. 

fSd       yUla  Nuowa Albergo  di  S.  Alarco. 

A»ti II  Leone  (P  Ore. 

23d      Alessandrin Albergo  Reale  iP Italia. 

Tortona La  Croce  Bianco, 

S4tb    Brotii La  Pasta. 

C'astel  S.  Oiovanni  ^ Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

95th    Fiorenxuola La  Pasta, 

Barro  S.  Donino •  La  Croce  Bianca. 

96th    S.llario Za  PoA/a;  a  bad  Inn. 

Rubiera •    .    .    .    .  Only  one  Inn. 

97th    Castel  Franco  \\ Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Bologna  f Albergo  Imperiale. 

98th    Lmano. -f^  i^o»/a;  not  a  good  sleep inir  ulace. 

CovigUajo La  Pasta.  *-    »  f 

99th    IjcMaschere A  single  House. 

Florence II  Pellicana. 


*  Beyond  Lyon  the  inns  do  not  fUmish  tea. 

t  French  and  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom- 
houses are  found  between  Le  Tour  du  Pin  and 
Les  Eschelles. 

X  A  tolerable  inn,  called  VHdtel  du  petit 
S.  Julien,  between  S.  Jean  de  Maurienne  and 
S.  Michel. 

S  A  frontier  Custom-house,  belonging  to 
Maria-Louisa.  Between  Castel  S.  Oiovanni 
and  Fiorenzuola  Travellers  ford  that  cele- 
brated torrent,  the  Trebia;  which  is  some 
times  dangerous  after  heavy  rains. 


II  A  frontier  Custom-house,  bclonirinff  to 
the  Pope.  * 

IT  Persons  travelling  en  voilurier  tn- 
quently  sleep  at  PogtoH  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  they  dine  at  Botogna.  Pogioli 
is  a  single  house,  with  a  few  tolerably  good 
beds }  but  quite  a  country  inn.  The  next 
day  it  is  practicable  to  dine  at  Covigliajoy  and 
sleep  at  Le  Maschere;  where  the  accommo- 
dations, eatabfes  excepted,  are  tolerable :  and 
on  the  following  day  it  is  practicable  to  reach 
Florence  at  an  early  hour 
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The  road  over  the  ApeDDine»  between 
Bologna  and  Florence^  is  so  well  con. 
structed  as  to  be  almost  constantly  pass- 
able even  during  heavy  falls  of  snow ; 
but  on  descending  from  Lojano  to  Flo- 


rence, dnrint  frostv  weather,  it  U  some- 
times needful  to  chain  one  hind-wheel 
and  one  fore- wheel  transversely  at  the 
same  moment,  and  always  necessary  to 
double  chain  one  wheel. 

Davs.  Inns. 

dOtn    Tavemelte <    .    •    .    .  Merely  a  resting-place  for  horses. 

PoggibonH  .    .    •    .      .    .    «    «      .  Lm  Corona. 

31st     Siena VAquila  Xera. 

BuoncoHvenio  * Le  Cheval  Ai^taU. 

d3d      Locanda  delta  Scala A  smgle  House, 

Torricelli Onfy  one  lun,  and  that,  very  uncom- 
fortable. 


Torricelli  is  situated  about  six  miles 
beyond  the  mountain  of  Radicofani; 
snd  Travellers  who  arrive  late  in  the 
da^,  during  winter,  on  the  summit  of 
this  mountain^  should  not  attempt  de- 
scending till  the  next  morning;  as  the 
descent,  from  being  rapid,  and  near  the 
brink  of  precipices,  is  dangerous  with- 


out good  driving  lig[ht;  although  the 
road,  over  Radicofani  is  at  all  seasons 
smooth  and  hard :  but  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain  to  Torricelli,  and  a  short 
distance  farther,  the  road,  from  bein^ 
intersected  by  a  torrent,  is  very  rough, 
during  winter. 


3Sd     Bolsena VAigk  d*Or. 

MorUifiascone La  Posta* 

S4th    Boncifflione //  Leone  tPOro, 

MonteroH     .......     .    .  La  Posta,  near  the  Lake. 

35th    Storta 

Roma 


The  road,  after  heavy  rain,  is  verr  in- 
different between  Lucy-le-Bois  ana  Ai^ 
hay,  between  La  Rochepot  and  Cha- 
lons, between  Villefrancbe  and  Lvon, 
and  between  Tortona  and  Broni ;  out. 


i  n  every  other  part,  perfectly  good.  After 
heavyjrain,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
ffo  from  Turin  to  Milan^  and  thence  to 
Bologna,  instead  of  taking  the  shorter 
road  through  Alessandria. 


ROUTE,    EN   VOITUaiER,    FROM    CALAIS,    BY   PONTARUKa,    TO    KEUCHATEL;     AND 
THENCE  THROUGH  LAUSANNE  AND  BEX,  BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  BOLOQVA. 

From  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

Ist  day*s  journey  from  Auxonne^  Mont-sous  Vaudrey hours  bk 

„  SaUns,    Inn,  Le  Sauvage ,    «      .4 

2d  „  Levier,   Inn,  Le  Sauvage    .     « 44 

„  Pontarlier,  Inn,  Le  Lion  d^Or 9k 

Sd  „  Couvez.   Inn,  Le  lAon  d*Or Si 

„  Neuchatel.    inns,  Le  Faucon^—Les  Balances    .     .44 

4th  „  Concise.    Inn,  DEcu  de  France 4k 

„  Orbe.   Inn,  La  Maison  de  Ville S| 

5th  „  Lausanne.    Inns.  Le  Faucon — LeLion^Or,    .    .5 

6'th  „  yevay.    Inn,  The  City  of  Lotidon 3 

„  Bex.    Ino,  VHdtel  de  P Union 4 

7th  „  Martigtty.    Inn,  Le  Cygne 2 

„  Sion.    Inn,  Le  Lion  d^ Or 4 

8th  „  Toitrtemt^ne.    Inn,  Le  Lion  d*  Or      .       .       •      .5 

„  Brigg.    Hdtel  d'Angleterre 4    . 

9th  „  Village  qf  Simplon.    Inn,  La  Poste    .      ^       .     .  6i 

10th  „  Oomo  (POssola.    Inn,  La  Posta A% 

„  Fariola.  Inn,  II  Leone  d^Oro 4 

11th  „  Sesio  Calende.    Inn^La  Posta H 

,»  Cascina.    Inn,  La  Posla 34 

12th  ,t  Milan.    Inn,  Or  an  Brelagnm        .       .       .       •     «  44 

»  Lodi.    Inn,  La  Posta 44 

18th  ,«  Piacenza.    Inn,  Albergo  delle  tre  Oanasce       .       .  5 

„  Fiorenzola,    Inn,  La  Croce  Bianca     .       .       .     .  4 


*  Oxen  arc  requisite,  during  winter,  to  draw  carriages  up  the  hill  near  Buonconvento.. 

Jt  R  '2 


l4tbd«T^ioamcT''<>nAiiiMiD>,  Pum^    tan,  nfaimt    , 

Hnpo.  \nn,  ^Uern  Jtttite 
Itth  „  MdScim.    lao,  HUaJr  a.  Marcn    . 

H                      Smmoggim.    loa,  Lm  Coronm 
■nh  A  Bolorm 


nod.till  it  upnMcbMttH  UterTown, 
Mliutnl  In  a  Jell  of  tbe  departineiit  ot 
tbrJun.  ud  conuKinir  of  aid  bowa 
•imI  dirtv  itntU  (ucnbljr  pknd,  bat 
■amxiiMol  *itb  pictumqiH  •ccncrr- 
Bnond  SaliM  tba  load  ucenda  k  itKp 
aad  luliy  maantun  ;  pmc«  IlirQiiBh  n 
br  KcwdofSn;  >EUJ  then  dnce nils  lu 
i«Ticr  kod  PooUriicT.  The  nntarc  in 
tti*  coonlrr  !•  bcwttifal;  uid  tbe  turf, 

Jhicb  RKmblo  tcIkI,  b  ciunclli^l, 
trini  nrriol  uid  HituntD.  wiln  muUi- 
tadu  oT Alpine  Bowrn.  PanUriicr  (sn- 
aWntlr  ^it«Ai»)  lUodi  <d  ■  prcttr  nlu- 
■tion  I  ud  iti  ilmU  an  broad  and 
-dwn  :  alDXHl  immMliateli'  bcTOod  it,  in 
tbe  VUlife  olVtrrihrtt,  i*  lbs  Ftciicb 
Frontier  Ciulom-boi 


le  road  divide*  into' two  branchei 
it  NeutbMcl  road  piusc 

"  "™fora"" 


tbrouRha 

munificent  ^lerr;  Uie  soil  nuu.c 
wbicb  ii  pr«eotwf  from  faUini,  by 
Weui  of  Terr  itronsburdles  placed  one 
nw  ^»TB  tbe  other :  and  beyond  tbis 
—llery  the  citeniiTe  Lake  of  Neucbatel, 
d  the  Olacien  of  Berne  (cuiltd  Tbe 


JKbHi 


St^dE 


The  roail  tlien  dcaccndl  to  tbe  mirgin 
of  tbe  Lake,  where  tbe  wenery  ii  bold, 
■'  ■  -  Nenchatel,  a  large 


.,.„. jliful.t  Nenchat. 

Town,  contain*  twol—    ' 


fortable  :    and    tbcn 


i ;  wbiEb,  tb 


tbough  a  tmall  village, 


i^ii£et~iiUt(^on  thli  Lake, 
I  permilt,  between  YvQtdon  and 

9T  OaaiuiiT.  tbe  ptM  of  pou- 

Klagtnfurt  mad 


Thia  PuaB«c  of  the  Jum,  by  SaSa, 
tbroucfaPonI«r4ier,  toLaiuanne,iiAr 
preferable  to  that  ty  mj  of  PoiipiiL 
there  being  onjy  ant  iteep  bill  in  ii* 
Pontarlier-road,  and  QOtbmi  to  llim 
the  nKWt  fearful  TrmToller.  The  ™i 
from  LauMnne  hr  Veyay  and  Bo,U 
tbe  Switt Frontier,  i.  like'wiKjSdliK 
flat,  one  Ueep  bill  between  LtatuM 
u>d  VCTay  excepted.  , 

Tbe  Cnitom-hoiue  MVerribciiiW  I 
peat  annoTuice  to  pcraoiu  wba  Wid  ' 
'"  ""ir  own  carriaxe. 


FWijia —See  ■' Route  (him  Uilu     I 
tbroui^  Brraanio,  &e.,  to  Venice, 
"-'     -      snaFI. 


lY^^ 


mils;  ud 
I  JUttre,  i 

I,  La  f  mW. 


ConegSaHo 
Pordenone  t — 


I    GoiTit 
Wippa" 


—See,  under  Gehmak 


1     Ober-Latboch 
U  Laybach  — See,   under 
tbe  Route  from  Vieni; 
H  Pniipetrck 
1     S.  Oaeald 


VeUn 

Kluenruit 


^U^  ' 
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ROUTES— DRESDEN  TO  HAMBURG*  &c. 


^8 


Fyanz 

ZiUy 
k  Gannowitz 

Freistritz 
i  Mahrhurg  —  See,  under  Germany, 
the  Route  from  Vienna  to  IVieste. 
k  Ehrenhau»en 

Lebring- 

Kahlsdorf 

Gratz  —  see,  under  Germany,  the 
Route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste. 

Pegau 

RetteUtein 

Bruck  OH  the  AfKAr  — Inn,  VAu- 
truche, 

Murxht^en 

Kritglach 

Murzuachlag 
k  Schotlwein 
I  Neukirchen 

Netkstadt  —  Inn,  Le  Lion  d^Or, 

Neudorf 

Vienna 

Enxersdorf 

Stockerau 

Mallebern 

Hollabrunn  —  Inn,  Z/«  Cerf, 

JezeUdorf 

Znajm 

Freynersdorf 

Budweis  —  Inn,  Le  Cerf, 

Schelletau 

Stannern 

Iglau 

Stevken 

Deutschbrodt 

Steindorf 

Jenikau 

Czaslau 

Kollin 

Planian 

Bohmischbrod-^  Inn,    The    Post- 
house. 

Bicchowkx 

Prague 

2  Strzedohluk 

3  Schlan 
2  Teinitx 
2    Laxin 

2    Merschowitz 
2    TopUtz 
2    Ornietua 
2    PeterawcUd 
2i  Zechist 
2i  Dresden 
14  Meissen 
H  Stanchitz 
\k  Wemsdorf 

1  Wurtxen  —  Inn,  La  Croix  Noir. 

\k  Leipzig  —  See,  under  Germany, 
tue  Route  from  Hamburg  to 
Leipsic. 

13  Landsberg -^Inn^  L'Ours, 

2  Colhen 

li  Kalbe—lnn,  VEtoile. 

U  Magdeburg  —  Inn,   La    Cour    de 

Prusse, 
2    Burgstal 


2    Siendal 
H  Osterburg 

1  Araitsee 
14  Ijenzen 
2i  Lubthen 

If  Boitzenbttrg 

2  Eschenburg 

\k  Hamburg  —  Inns,   the  Hdtel  de 

touies  Us  Russiett  occ. 

1471  posts. 


route   from   DRESDEKy  THROUGH 
BERLIN^   TO   HAMBURG. 

8    Meissen 

14  Klappendarf 

2  Oschalz 
a  Torgau 
H  Preische 

3  Wittenberg 

2  Grobstadt '-TrweWen  (as  already 
mentioned)  should  go  from  Krop- 
stadt  through  Jutterbock  to  Treu- 
enbritzen. 

24  Treuenbritzen 

n  Belitz 

21  jPo/s<fam— Though  the  horses  are 
chan^ged  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  four  posts  are  paid  for 
at  once. 

4  Berlin 
14  Botzow 

2    Fehrbeltin 
2    Kyritz 
14  Kleezke 

1  Perleberg 

14  Lenzen — This  Town  is  charmingly 
situated.    A  Ferry  over  the  Elbe. 
24  Lubthen 
14  Boitxenburg 

2  Eschenburg 

14  Hamburg— llie  road  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg  is  excellent,  two 
German  miles  excepted,  which 
belong  to  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
who  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
amendment  of  the  road  in  his  ter- 

— •    ritories. 

474  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH  MAN- 
TUA, AND  BY  THE  TYROL,  TO  AUGS- 
BURG   AND    WURTZBURG. 

9    Bologna 
14  Samoggia 
14  Modeoa 
14  Carpi 
I    Novi 

14  S.Benedetto 
14  Mantua 
1    Roverbella 
1    ViUafranca 
1  Verona 
14  Volami 
14  Caprino 
1    Peri 

RR  3 


I     ^la  —  lnnLtiCanha. 

I  HoTrrrdo— ThuTtivBWUUciHitlr 
callrd  OtivriHiH!  ill  priuclpd 
Inniuc  ijt  Ham  tnd  L»  Cnnma. 

I  'Vnnt  —  Ftom  Vciona  billier  the 
rmt  fallowi  tbc  coanc  of  the 
AdiH.  Tnul,  tocifntlr  nllcd 
7ViiJ>ii(ini,ltiiUccd  ID  m  delight- 
ful rilliT  U  tlM  buc  of  the  Alu, 
brtwrrn  IUI7  uid  Gcrmanr-    ll* 


liini  >D  anLlcDt  Ornn:  and 
bcrood  Um  Oatc  or  S.  Loranio  ii 
■  inc  Bridge  thniwa  oTcr  thi 
Adin.    'Ilic  ptini:luKl  lun  here 

1  I^eti  —  Sstwecu  L4Tlt  and  the 
next  wnt,  Salum,  lie*  the  Villtn 
ulS.Micbc1e;  onpovtc  to  which, 
aa  the  ri|ht  bank  of  the  Adige,  ii 
the  entrance  Into  a  Vallej  an- 
ciently dcnomlaattd  A'aunia.f rem 
(he  Naonni,  a  cootidcrable  river, 
which  flam  thiongh  it.  The 
Nauaei,  a  bisTe  Alpipc  nation, 
were  *ul>)ugated  bj  Augnilni; 
whole  tnnmphil  car,  ucardiiur 
to  Plinr,  tbej  followed  to  the 
Capitol.  Naunia  !•  now  called 
tbeValdiNon.  The  town  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  lo  tbii  Vaj- 
Irfbeuithenameof  Mezio  Lom- 
bardo,  in  l^in  Mela  Lmigaiar- 
dica:  and  that  on  the  left  is  de- 
nominated Meuo  Tedeaco,  in 
Latin  JUcta  TtHlonica,  Signor 
nnamonti  of  Trent,  who  hu 
latcl;  pabliabed  an  accnoul  of 
tbiiVdter,  deicribes  it  ai  con- 
toning  UKiTc  fnrtf  thouiand  in- 
babitanti;  as  hnriDg  produced 
■ercral  diitinguished  Uterati,  di- 
Tioet,andsUl«9Dien;anda<heing 
■o  rich  In  picturesqae  icenEry, 
that  TrsTellen  would  find  them- 
'  es  amply  repaid  for  Tititing  it. 


Saturn - 


,    Thi^   Pail-houie, 


1    JJtoHcA™ 

I      KoittttBH 

IJ  £rixe»— This  Town  ia  beaulifully 
placed  at  the  L-onflutnce  of  the 
rirura  Rienz  and  Ki)ai:b:  iU  Ca- 
thedral contiias  good  pictures. 
Inns,  Zm  Croix  and  L'ElepAanl. 

1     Ober-MUienu'oM 

I  Slrrzingcn—  The  Pasl-home  ia  a 
rerr  comfortable  Inn.  Tlie  road 
between  Steralngcii  and  Inn- 
spruck  tra»ertes,lorseterRlDiiiet, 
a  lofty  rlisin  of  muuiiUius  called 


X-  [Cfc.VI, 

Brtnner  —  ThePoit-bonieiiafaiid 

Inn.    From  Steixinfen  to  ^rra- 

nersiteep  aacent.  Gut  an  cuxl- 

lent  rond. 

I    Stiimack 

I    SckMHberg  —  The  Inn  here  ii  «a«l. 

I  Innapmct— This  Citr,  the  Capilil 
ofihe  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to  ni- 
tain  10,(no  inhabitant*,  il  pluri 
in  a  ramautic  rallev  watertd  Iq 
tbennrlnn.ancicntiytbe^av 
nt  itfouoJ^HiH  erected  here  Lo 

'he  principal  incidenta  of  Iht  lilt 

/^  SeieU  (f  Or  is  a  Slfirf  Inn ;  and 

I    Z.W-^^w'iSn"'*''' *°^-       k- 

^mity  with   the   Paaaal^'ol  Itii 


Ii  A'o«tn-ei(  --  Inu,   The  PasI 
I,ermot~  Inn, /«  Lion  d-l 


i  LechftU 

J  Aamburg  ---  Principal   Inna,  Th 
Ihree  Mboti,    and    The    Wlatt 


Angibur, 
i  Mtit^ge«. 


1  Cteibham 
Ij  JUar^eUen 
U  itergenlAeim 


Itinapmck,n 
11  iiood,  thai 
i,  injured  hy 


artiltei^ 

mwi  111  this  coiiiitry  are  pietureiqw, 
heantiful,  and  suiijinie  ;  and  wherTlhr 
road  amis  the plaina of  Hal.  to  aiciod 
the  RBxtian  Arpt,  are  tmi  gigantic  uulI 

lieen  severed  by  Ihe'hand  of  Nnturr"fur 
tlie  purpose  of  aflordrniin  pnsssiie  tuilii: 
Adige;  whose  grncrfiil  sinuosities  eoi- 


Italv.]      routes— ROME  TO  BOULOGNE,  EN  VOITURIER. 
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ROUTE  FROM  VXNICK  TO  TRBNT. 


Mestre  by  water. 
U  Treviso 


13  Castelfranco 

\k  Bassano 

24  Primolano  . 

2  Borgo  di  Siigana  —  Between  this 
Town  and  Primolano  Travellers 
pass  the  little  river  Riga,  and  enter 
the  Tyrol,  beginning,  at  Borgo  di 
Sugana,  to  pay  one  florin  per  horse. 

1  i  Pergine  —  A  third  horse  from  Trent 
to  Pergine,  and  vice  verstL 

1    Trent 

113  posts. 


BOUTK  KN  VOrrUBIBB,  DURING  SUMMER, 
FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  FLORENCE 
AND  MILAN,  BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO 
GENEVA  ;  AND  OVER  THE  JURA  ALPS 
TO  POLIGNT,  DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS, 
AND  BOULOGNE.* 

First  day,  Baccano  and  Ronciglione* 

Second  day,  Viterbo  and  San  Lorenzo 
Nuovo. 

Tliird  day,  Radicofani  and  San  Qui- 
rico. 
At  the  Ckistom-bonse  on  Radico- 
fani, Travellers  usually  pay  from 
three  to  six  pauls,  according  to  the 
number  of  tneir  trunks,  for liaving 
them  plumbed,  and  thus  secured 
from  examination  in  the  Tuscan 
State. 

Fourth  day,  Montaroni  and  Siena, 
If  luggage  be  not  plum  bed,  it  b  ex- 
amined on  going  into  Siena,  by 
the  Roman  Gate. 

Fifth  day,  Barbariuo  and  Florence. 
On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
vellers usuallv-give  a  few  pauls  to 
the  Custom-house  Officers.  The 
Aquila  Nera  is  the  inn  usually 
resorted  to  by  yetturini. 

Sixth  day,  Lc  Maschere  and  Pietra- 
mala. 

Seventh  day,  Poggioli  and  Bologna. 

Eighth  day,  Modena  and  Marsaglia. 

Ninth  day,  Parma  and  San  Donnino. 

Tenth  day,  Piacenza  and  Caaal-Pus- 
terlengo. 
Beyond  Piacenza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom- 
house where  trunks,  and  even  the 
inside  of  carriages,  undergo  a 
strict  examination;  but  where 
nothing  appears  to  be  considered 


*  So  little  care  is  now  taken  of  the  Simplon 
road,  that  Travellers  should  neither  attempt 
leaving  nor  entering  Italy,  by  this  route, 


as  contraband,  except  silks,  and 
other  wearinfi[  apparel  not  made 
up.  It  is  advisable  to  have  lug' 
gage  plnmbed  here. 

Eleventh  day,  Melegnano  and  Milan, 

Twelfth  day,    Cdscina  and  Sesto  Cw 
lende. 

Thirteenth  day,  Fariolo  and  Vogogna, 
Travellers  (if  the  weather  ne  fa- 
vourable) usually  send  thefr  car- 
riafi^es  empty  from  Sesto  to  Fa- 
riolo, going  themselves  in  the 
Steam-packet,  or  hiring,  at  Sesto, 
a  boat,  which  costs  aJMapoleon, 
buonamano  to  the  Boatmen  in- 
clusive ;  and  proceeds  first  to 
Arona,  next  to  the  Borromean 
Islands,  and  then  to  Fkriolo. 

Fourteenth  day,   Domo  tPOstola  and 
Simplon. 

Fifteenth  day,  Brigg. 

Sixteenth  day,  Tourtemagne  and  Sion. 

Seventeenth   day,    Martigny  and   S. 
Maurice. 

Eighteenth  day,  S,  Gingouph  and  Tho- 
non. 

Nineteenth  day,  Geneva. 

Twentieth  day,  Gex  atul  Morez. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have  their 
passports  signed  at  Grex :  and  at 
the  French  Custom-house  be- 
tween Gex  and.  Morez  trunks  are 
completely  unuacked  and  rigor- 
ously examinea ;  as  likewise  are 
the  insides  of  carriages :  nothing, 
however,  seems  to  be  considered 
as  contraband  b^  the  searchers 
here,  except  wearing  apparel  not 
made  up,  Roman  pearls,  and  Ge- 
neva watches  and  trinkets  for 
sale.  At  Morez  trunks,  &c.  are 
again  examined. 

Twenty-first  day»  CAampagnole  and 
Poligny. 
On  arriving  at  Poligny^  Travellera 
are  usnaUy  obligea  to  deliver  up. 
their  passports  at  the  Sous-Pre- 
fecture ;  whence ,  tl^ey  are  for- 
warded to  Paris : '  new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  fifty  sous 
each)  are  substituted  for  those 
left  at  the  Sous-Prefecture. 

Twentv-second  day,  Mont'Mous-Vau^ 
dfey  and  Auxonne. 

Twenty-tnird  day,  Dijon  and  Pont-de' 
Pany. 

Twenty-fourth  day,  yittea,us  and  Rou- 
vray. 

Twenty-nfth    day,    Lucy'le-bois    and 
Auserre. 

Twenty-sixth  day,  Joigny  and  Sena. 

Twenty-seventh  4.ay,  Montereau  and 
Metun. 


sooner  in  spring  than  June,  nor  later  in 
tumn  than  Octot)er. 

R  R  4 
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APKNDUE. 


[duU 


Twctitv-rigbtb  tlajr.  L'Jkaremtom  mmd 
raru» 
'llir  ruail  from  Ftiwinl,  throngh 
Mtlun,  to  Paris,  contains  Ins 
parrDirnt  than  that  lhroii|Eh  Fon- 
tainrhlirau  ;  but  »  oiorc  buly.  and 
not  M)  pirakant.  The  mcMc  of 
yrocrrdin«,  with  reapect  to  |MM- 
port*  at  Ihu-it,  bat  been  already 
lurntioncd. 
Twcntv- ninth    day,    Bettutmoni     and 

ItrttMvaii, 
Thirtirth  dny,   GrmnvUliert  and  Air^ 

aiHt*. 
'riiirty-tirftt    day,    \oMvioH  mnd  AioH' 

treuii, 
Thirt  ▼•second  day,  Biiulorme. 

It  has  brcn  already  mentioned,  that 
the  pasMge  from  Boalotcne,  to 
I)o\er,  is,  senerally  speaking, 
KCi-ompUsbea  in  less  time  than 
from  Calais  to  Dover;  but  the 
Ikiulogne  Steam-packets  neither 
tto  so  often,  nor  so  reguUriy,  to 
Loudon  as  those  from  Calais, 


The  Commitsarici,  at  tbeBotdofoe 
Hotels,  nndertake'tocmbBrkcsr- 
rtages  aod  Inoace.  and  psy  fir 
the  permit,  &c.  which  altMctker 
amouota  to  aboat  forty  nsBO, 
beside  ten  francs  for  the  Coa- 
misssjry. 

British  lYATellers,  who  design  Isiii- 

tag  at  Dorer,  shonld  be  csicM 

oot  to  brioff  with  them  a  lii^ 

article  which   pays  duty,  if  tkr 

would  wish  to  avoid  dctentioB, 

fati||ue,  and  needless  expetue. 

^TS*  Voiturin  was  Balsani,  Psrfrwf 

tft  VetturewX  Rome:  who  charged, fa 

conwmag  a  laodaolet  drawn  by  tkiee 

strong  horses,  and  two  meals  a  dw,  irith 

fonr  good  bed-rooms,  every  nigbt,  fa 

two  Masters  and  two  Servants,  an  bso- 

ta  t^»?»-a  ors,  buonamoHo  inclMiTe: 

bedenravinff  the  expense  of  barriers  tnd 

toll-hndges ;    and  likewise  fumishin? 

extra  horses  whenever  needfiil,  and  pij- 

W.in«.t**j«^«ed  in  France  upon  forti«n 
Voitunns.* 


aorxE,  EN  voiTuaixa,  fkom  FLoasNcx 

MONT-CXNU  TO     FONT-DE-BXAUVOISIN, 
AN    BNGLISII    LANOAULCT,    DSAWN    BY 

Hours.        Dajra 

I^  A/asckere    .    .    •     .  Si  .    .  . 

Pietramaia  .    .     •    .    .  44  .    .  .    Ist 

Pogioie 54  .    .  . 


Boiogna    ......  94  . 

7/  7V 2J  . 

Kerrnra ....... 94* 

Hovigo 7    • 

Munselice     .    .     ...  34  . 

IJoio 5    . 

Mestri 44  . 

Venice 24  • 

l>a(!iia 6'4  . 

yicenza 44  . 

ViUa  y^uova 4    . 

Vorona    .    •    .    •      .    .  84  . 

Peschiera 3    . 

PoHte  S.  Afarco     .     .    .  34  . 

Brescia S    . 

Antigyiate 44  • 

Gorgonzola   .    *    *    .    .  43  . 


9d 

sa 

4th 

5th 
6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


Milan 2    .  .  .  nth 

Magenta 84  .  •  * 

Norara 84  .  •  •  12th 

Vercelli 84  .  .  . 

Cieliano 5    .  .  .  18th 

Cnivasso 24  .  .  • 


TO  VENICS,    MtI.AK,    TUaiN,    AND  OTB 

DuaiNO  THX  suicma  or  1822,  wns 

THaSK    HOaSBS. 

Inns. 

A  single  htntse. 

(Not  Tar  beyond  Pietramala  is  the  Bar- 
rier  Where  luggage  may  be  plumbed 
for  Venice.)  * 

S,  Marcom 

A  single  hottse, 

I  tre  Mori, 
La  Posta, 
La  Posta. 
Ija  Campana* 
La  Campana. 

II  Ijcone  Bianco, 
Stella  d"  Or  a, 

1  due  Rode. 

A  con\fortless  single  house. 

IdueTorri. 

Inn  bad. 

La  Posta. 

I  due  Torri. 

II  Pozzo. 

Alhergogrande  alPoftte^  ^'ttravaj^anliy 

dear,  and  comfortless. 
Gorgonzola    is   famous    for 

cheese,  called  Straccbini. 
Gn'an  Bretagna. 
Albergo  grande. 
I  tre  Re. 
I  tre  Re. 

La  Corona  frossa. 
I  due  Buovt  Rossi. 


excellent 


*  The  most  profitoble  money  Travellers  can 
take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense  of  thb 
Journey  is  Louis.d'ors  and  Napoleons ;  there 
being  in  general  uo  agio  upon  gold  at  Rome. 


But  if  there  be  an  ag''<'»,^!?^.|^f"'t  Plan  is  t« 
take  Spanish  (Jollare,  and  change  tJ,eni  into 
Naiwleons  at  Florence. 
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ai7 


Houn.       Dayt. 

■I  Torino    ...-..«  94  ..  .  14th 

hi  S'  jimbrogio .    .    .    .    .  4    .    •  . 

gSusa^ 54  •    •  •  Idth 

Laiislebourg      .    .    .    .  8    •    .  . 

Modane 94  •    •  •  l^b 

Hi  S,JeandeMaurienne    .  84  •    •  • 

^     jiiguebelle   .    .     .     •    .  6    .    .  .  17th 

CJutvanne 4    .    .  . 

Chambery 2    .    .  .  18th 

JEchellea ....      .    .  44  «    •  • 

Pont'de-Bemtvoinn .     .  94  .    .  •  19th 


Inns. 


^  conifortUts  single  house, 

Zja  Paste, 
La  Paste, 


i 

I 


4 


KOUTB,  KN  VOITURIER)  FROM  NAFLSS  TO  ROME,  SIENA,  FLORENCE,  LUCCA, 
GENOA,  TURIN,  AND  BY  THE  MONT>CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOISIN,  PARIS, 
AND  CALAIS,  DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET 
DRAWN  BY  FOUR  HORSES. 


If  Travellers,  instead  of  ^oing  by  way 
ofnorence.tumoffatPoggibonsi.  pass- 
ing through  Cammiano,  La  Scala,  and 
Pisa,  to  Lucca,  they  save  about  twenty 

Ist. 
2d. 
dd. 


miles ;  and  make  this  by  far  the  shortest 
road  from  Naples  to  Calais,  that  by  the 
Simplon  excepted. 


Roman  miles. 


Capua 16 


S,Agata 
MoUl      .    «    .    . 
Terracina    ,     . 
Pontine  Marshes 


16 
17 
94 
96 


Velietri 14 


4th. 


dth. 


Albano 11 

Rome 16 

Monterosi  .....  94 

Rondglione  ,    ,     .    .  10 

6th.  Montf^ascone    ...  97 

Acquapendente  ...  91 


7th. 

La  Scala      ,    .    • 

.    19 

Buonconvento 

.    16 

8th. 

Siena 

.    16 

Poggibonsi     ,     , 

.    16 

9th. 

Florence  .    .    .    . 

.    94 

10th. 

Pistoja   .    .    .    .* 

.    90 

Lucca 

.    95 

nth. 

Massa     .... 

.    95 

12th. 

Sarzana     .... 

.     14 

La  Spezia 


13th.    Borghetlo 


13i 


14 


14th.    Sestri 90 


Road  tolerably  smooth.    Inn,  the  Post- house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Villa  di  Caposele, 

Road  excellent.    Inn  improved. 

Road  excellent.  Inn  at  Torre  d^  tre  Pontic  or 
opposite  to  the  Braschi  Filla;  foi'mer  best. 

Road  excellent.  Inn,  Albergo  Nuovo,  Piazza 
del  Duomo, 

Road  good.    Inn,  UEuropa, 

Road  excellent. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  near  the  Lake, 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  11  Leone  tVOro. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  outside  of  the  Town, 

Road  excellent.  Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  not 
good. 

Road  excellent,  the  bed  of  the  torrent  excepted. 
Inn,  a  single  house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  Le  Cheval  Anglais, 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  V/iigle  Noir, 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  Albergo  della  Corona, 

Road  excellent. 

Road  good.    Inn  7/  Sole. 

Road  good.    Inn,  La  Grace  di  Malta, 

Road  good.    Inn,  HStel  des  quatre  Nations. 

First  seven  miles  a  narrow,  roagh,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  a  swampy  road;  which  may  be 
avoided  by  going  through  Carrara.  Inn, 
Hdtel  de  Londres. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  Sarzana,  Travellers 
ford  the  Magra  during  summer,  and  pass  it 
in  a  ferry  during  winter.  Road  good,  but 
it  crosses  the  beds  of  two  small  torrents. 
Inn  at  La  Spezia,  L* Hdtel  de  VUnivers, 

A  high  hill  beyond  La  Spezia :  after  passing 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
Magra  Inn  at  Borghetto,  VEuropa.  The 
Passage  of  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  called  the 
Bracco,  commences  at  Borghetto,  and  termi- 
nates at  Sestri. 

Inn,  HStel  de  la  belle  Europe.  From  Borghetto 
to  Mattarana  is  an  ascent  of  eight  miles ;  the 
inclination  of  the  road  being  ahout  the  same 


*  Balzani's  drivers  take  post-honcs  ftom  Susa  to  the  Italian  Barrier. 


APFENDIX. 


lavL 


milM. 


Uth.     H'»t*tn 


16 


Cvviiua Id 


Hjtb.     //u//ra 18 


Xovi 


17th.    Alessaadria  . 
W«/i      .    .    . 
18tb.     Poerino .    . 


Turin  .  .  . 
19tb.     S.  Ambrogio 

Stisa  .  .  . 
20tb.    Laiislebourg 


as  that  of  (lie  SimploQ ;  bat  tbe  width  is  not 
M>  irrrat.  Mattanma.  oootaios  a  small  Iiu>i 
where  Tmrcllers,  io  caae  of  necevity.  migtt 
sleep.  Hencct  the  asceot  cootioaestorfoar 
luiles:  the  road  being  cat  tbroogh  rocks  of 
marble*  on  the  aide  ofa  lofty  moaotain;  vA 
as  this  part  of  the  paasag*  is  ansbeltercd,  H 
would,  io  stormy  weather,  be  daogerov. 
The  dcaoent  to  Sestri  is  in  lengtb  about  eigbt 
miles;  and.  with  regarri  to  smoothness wd 
hardneM,  the  whole  road  from  Skugbettoto 
Scstn  IS  perfection. 

Inn,    GrtmBretagMtr^   a  small  breabfestinf 
place.    From  Sestri  the  rcwd  lies  oo  the  sea* 
shore  as  far  as  Chiavari,  where  it  begins  to 
ascend  another  branch  of  the  ApeoDioe,  sad 
is  .Miaio  cut  througrh  marble  rocks  at  tk 
bnok  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs  the 
sea.     Aboat    midway    between   Sestn  sod 
Roota  It  pMws  tbroogh  two  GroUoes,  delrtd 
m  a  rock  of  hard  yellow  marble.    Near  tbeie    ! 
Grottoes  there  is  a  sad  want  of  parapet-wiSs.    \ 
On  coming  to  Roota,  the  road  passes  throaih    ' 
another  Grotto,  the  length  of^wbicb  is  wry 
considerable. 

Tbe  i^oodness  of  tbe  road  between  Sestri  and 
Cbiaran,  and  thenee  to  Genoa,  cannot  be 
exceeded  eren  in  Italy  ;  whcsre  fine  roads  sit 
now  almost  universal. 

Inn,  L*Europa,  Road  excellent :  it  passes  for 
five  miles  through  a  ilat  country,  and  then 
ascends  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennioe, 
not  exposed  to  every  blast  of  wind,  like  tbe 
old  road  over  the  Bocchetta  :  but  securely 
sheltered  throughout  tbe  whole  Passage, 
which  terminates  at  Ronca. 

Inn,  Hdtel  deF Europe,  The  road,  which  is 
flat  and  good,  passes  through  a  lovely  little 
valley  almost  circular,  and  embellished  by  a 
waterfall. 

Inn,  Grande  Alben'go  d^ Italia.    Road  good. 

Inn,  //  Leone  d'Oro.    Road  good. 

Inn,  VAngelo.  From  Asti  hither  there  is  a 
gentle  descent  almost  the  whole  way.  Road 
good. 

Road  excellent. 
124  Inn,  /yfl  yigna.    Road  excellent, 
to    Inn,  La  Post  a.    Road  good. 
20    Inn ^  Hdtel  Roy aL    Road  excellent  to  the  first 
Post-house.    Hours,  in  ascending-,  two  and 
a  half.    Near  the  Valley  embellished  with  a 
pretty  miniature  Lake,  an  Avalanche  seems 
to  have  fallen  lately;  the  trees  and   fences 
being  broken  by  immense  masses  of  snow ; 
but  tbe  road  remains  uninjured.     Hours,  in 
ascending  from  the  first  Post-house  to  La 
Grande  Croix,  about  two  and  a  half.     Road 
excellent,    and   thus    far   free    from    snow. 
From    La    Grande    Croix   to    Lanslebourg, 
some  snow  in  the  road,  and   an   immense 
quantity  on  each  side.    Time  eraplojed  in 
going,  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.     Beyond 
tbe  Post-bouse  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  road  on  the  16'th  of  May  was  a  sheet  of 
ice,  bordered  with  walls  of  snow  twenty  feet 
high:    and   the  Lake   of  Mont-Cenis    was 
completely  frozen. 


20 


12 
18 
15 


12 
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Dayi.  Roman  miles. 

Modane     ....    14    Inn.   Le  Lion  tPOr.     The  road   from   Lansle- 

Dourg  to  Modane  suffered  by  the  last  in- 
clement winter:  one  of  the  Galleries  gave 
way;  and  considerable  quantities  of  earth 
fell  from  the  heights  above  it.  These  mis- 
chiefs, howerer,  are  repaired. 

Slst.    S.  Jean-de-Mguri'^^    Inn,  La Pfiste.    Road  excellent 
€tuu         •        •    •  1 
AiguebeUe       .       .    16    Inn,  L* Hdtel  de  P Union,    Road  excellent. 
fiSd.    Montm^Uan     •      .    14    Inn,  La  Paste,    Road  excellent^ 

Charobery       .        .    10    Inn,  Hdtel  du  petit  Paris.    Road  excellent. 
S3d.    Pottt-de-BeauvoistM   34    Inn,  La  Paste,    Road  excellent. 

La  Tour-du-Pin    .    16    Inn,  Hdtel  Chalat,    Road  requires  some  trifling 

repairs. 
34th.    La  Verpiliiire        ,    18    Inn,  Le  Chapeau  rouge.    Road  tolerable. 

Lyon        .       .       .    18    Inn,  Hdtel  au  Pare,    Road  tolerable. 
35th.    S.  Georges       .      .    34    Inn,  Hdtel  du  Chine  verd.    Road  tolerable. 

Macon       ,       .     .    20    Inn,  Hdtel  de  VEurope,    Road  in  bad  condition. 
36th.    TouTmus    ,      ,       .18    Inn,  Le  Sauvage,    Road  bad. 

Chalons-sur'Saone     16    Inn,  Les  trois  Faisans,     Road  better  than  near 

Macon. 
37th.    La  Rochepot    .      .'    18    Inn,  Le  Chevreml,    Road  badly  paved  for  two 

miles  beyond  Chalons,  and  afterwards  tolerable. 

Arnay 30    Inn,  La  fJroix  Blanche, 

38th.    Sanlieu 18    Inn,  La  Paste, 

Rouvray    ....    14    Inn,  La  Paste, 
39th.    Vermanton    ...    37    Inn,  comfortless.    Road  bad.* 

Auxerre      ....    16    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Beaune,    Road  tolerable. 

80th.    Joigny 19    Inn,  Hdtel  des  Cinq  Minewrs,    Road  tolerable ; 

some  part  of  it  paved. 

Sens 18    Inn,  L'Kcu.    Road  heavy,  and  ill  kept. 

Slst.    Montereau     .    .    .    3d    Inn,  Le  grand  Monarque.     Some  part  of  Xh§ 

road  is  paved,  the  rest  heavy  and  ill  kept. 

M^lun 3a    Inn,  L* Hdtel  de  France,    Near  M^lun' the  road  is 

paved,  and  in  bad  condition. 
a3d.     Montg^on     ...    18    Inn,  La  Ville  de  Lyon,    Road  indifferent. 

Paris 15    Road  tolerably  good. 

33d.     Beaumont    .    .      .30    Inn,  Le  Paon.    Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 
NoaiUes    ,       .      .     16    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Calais,    Road  tolerably  good. 

34th.   ^^""''^ ;  "'\'  ^}<iA    Inn,  L*Ep^e  Rayale,    Road  tolerably  good. 

Poix       ,  .        .    16  Inn,  La  Bercean  (FOr,    Road  good. 

35th.   Abbeville  .         .    36  Inn,  La  Tite  de  Boeuf,    Road  good. 

Bernay    ,  ,        .18  hw.  La  Paste,    Road  good.   - 

36th.   Samer        .  .      .    37  Inn,  La  Tite  de  Botnf.    Road  good,  except  the 

pavement  and  hill  in  the  Town  of  M ontreuil. 

Boulogne  .        .11  Inn,  Hdtel  du  Nord.    Road  good. 

37th.    Calais.  .      .    33  Inn,  Roberts's  Hotel,    Road  good. 

Number  of  Roman  miles  1236 
Number  of  English  miles 

from  Calais  to  London 

by  the  Steam-packet  .  .  136 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  distance  from 
Naples  to  Calais ;  because  French  posts 
are  not  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  the 
length  of  Italian  posts  varies  materially: 
added  to  which,  tnere  are  no  milestones 
ulaced  regularly  in  any  part  of  the 
Route  ;  and  consequently  tbe  foregoing 
calculations  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  Roman  miles  from  one  stage  to  an- 
other iuay  sometimes  be  erroneous : 
hut  the  state  of  the  roads  in  May  1837 
Caftcr  a  long  series  of  heavy  rain)  is 


given  with  accuracy ;  and  the  best  Inns 
are  recapitulated,  for  the  convenience 
of  Persons  who  travel  en  voiturier. 

The  following  Route,  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  precedes  it,  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of^  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturier,  and  wno  may  wish  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  roads; 
in  Italy  and  France,  at  the  present 
moment  (1831),  during  the  height  of 
summer;  and  who  may  likewise  wish  to 
know  what  Inns  are,  at  present,  the 
most  comfortable. 


6i0  '  AnKNDIX.  [Ch.Tl 

MOVTB,  ««  VOITUEIl*,  FftOM  MOMB»  T8BOir«H  USA,  LUCCA,  OIKOA,  TCia, 
MOWT-CBWHt  AMD  CMAMUaT,  TO  PABIS  AND  CALAIS,  WJXB  AIT  IK6USH 
rOR-CHAUB  AMD  fWJE  HOBAB^  IN  JDVX  AMD  JOLT,    1831. 

>•«•    ^I**"*^"? a™'***^    Inn. -^/»««!te,Dod  modi  improToL 

Hom^lume   ....    -"^l^nffPlMe.    loo. // Z«m^  ^Ora^aod  toknUy 


*a.      ''•'«'*• ^iSo?  ******    '"""•^'-^'VeA',  Dod  my  comfort. 

'*«'**« ^'vESyS!?!  fc^z/''^^^  ''•^.  ««»<>  tolmbfc. 

aj.      Im  .\ucfiU    ....    DiniDg  plapc    Ina,  a  Ainirie  house;  smaU.  tat 

fft"i-'!f^i2?'*'"^.«.-     The  person  wiw  bailt 

otbcr,  wbidiy  thoufh  smaJL  is  cImui 

I^  Scmim SIcrakwplace.    Inn.  a  •iagle  bouseL  cootaiiiiK     1 

ckAtt  beds,  bat  not  a  TeiygocKl  lard^.  1 

4tb.    HmncoMveMto    •    .    •    Diniog  place,    too,  Z«  GAcvo/^itriWw.  and  tol^ 

rably  good.  ' 

S'«a ^"SmSfrtabte?"     '""*  ^'^fuiia  Ntra,  and  itiy     ' 

6th.    Volterra ^'S^t:^J}SSxii?S^^^^.^  ^''^^'^    »«*«»«     i 

froB  Siena  abont  thirtr  miles.  I 

Poggibonsi     ....    Sleeping  pl«oe.    Inn,  Jlbergro  deiim  Connui,  and 

jenr^comfortoble.     Distauce  from  V^S^  to     . 

Pofgibonsi  aboQt  twenty  miles.  i 

6th.    La  Scala  di  Pita    .    .    Dining  place.    Inn,  La  Pogia,  and  better  to  dine 

than  to  sleep  at.  »«  w  uiu* 

Ponied'Era.    .    .    .    Sleep^^-^P^^^^^^^^ 

7th.    Pita DiniM  place.    Inn,  Z»^/fter^  delP   Usatro,  re- 

ci'""^*^.^*"'?«'*^ia."^  comfortable. 

L«cc* ^PJ^  P*fJ*-    '??^^  ^Sf*^*  •  c'e»D,  weU  fur- 
nished, and  provided  with  a  good  cook. 
8th.    PietrnMnta   ....    Dining  place.    Inn,  Z/a  Poff a,  and  food* 

Sarzana Sleeping  place..  Inn, //d/e/ «/« /^^^a-w, 'and  good. 

The  boat  whichconreys  camibres  over  the  Magra 
IS  safe ;  and  .TraveUera  shpuH,  at  all  seasons, 
prefer  going  in  this  boat  to  fording  the  riTer. 
Passage-money  three  francs,  for  a  carriaire  with 
four  horses.  ^ 

9tb.    LaSpezia     ....    Dining  place.    Inn ,  L'Hdtel  dePC/nivers^  And  vtrr 

comfortable.  ' 

Borghetto     ....    Sleeping  place.    Inn,  L* Hotel  de  T^urope*  And  xtrr 

comfortable.  ' 

lOtb.    Sestri Dining  and  sleeping  place ;  as  the  passaire  of  the 

Bracco  between  Borghetto  and  Sestri  occupies 
nearly  a  whole  day.  ^ 

nth.    Routa Dining  place.  Inn,  Z^  &ran<2e  i9re/a:£Yt<>,8malJ  and 

dirt^. 

Genoa Sleeping  place.    Inn.  HStel  de  la  Croix  de  Afalte 

and  venr  comfortable.  ' 

12th.    Ronca Dining  place.    Inn,  VAlbergo  Reale^  clean  and 

comfortable. 

Novi Sleeping  place.    Ion,  Hdtel  de  PEttrope,  and  rood. 

]3tb.    Aletsandria    .    .      .    Dininff  place.    Inn,  VAlbergo  delP  Vniverso^  and* 

good. 

Aiti Sleeping  place.    Inn,  7/ Z^one  tfOro,  and  tolerable. 

The  other  Inn,  VAlbei'go  Grande,  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  Italy. 

Mth.    Poirino Dining  place.     Inn,  V Angela:   small,  bat  very 

clean  and  comfortable.         , 

Turin        Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Z.'^/*^<'i'^.^en;comforta 

except  that  the  entrance  is  bad»  »«**  *be  yard  not 
provided  with  coach -houst's* 


uays. 

15tli.    S,^mbrogio'  « 

lj    }6th,    Susa    .     .    . 
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Dai 

Sleeping  place.  Iod,  La  Vigna^  and  better  to  dine 
than  to  sleep  at. 

Dining  place.  Inn,  the  Hdtel  de  la  Paste,  and 
ffood. 

Sleeping  place.  Inn,  the  HStei  Roj/al^  and  Tery 
comfortable. 

Dininz  place.  Inn^  the  Hdtel  de  Londrea,  and  very- 
comfortable.  . 

Sleeping  place.  Thia  is  a  single  house;  and,tbouffb 
very-  small,  clean  and  comfortable.  Being  the 
Post-house,  it  is  provided  with  good  coach- 
houses. 

Dining  place.  Inn,  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste^  and  very 
comfortable. 

Sleeping  place.  Inn,  L* Hotel  du  petit  Paris,  and 
good. 

Dining  place.  Inn.  La  Paste,  and  a  good  place  to 
dine  at ;  but  the  oed-rooros  are  damp. 

Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Hdtel  du  ChoUt,  and  tole- 
rably good. 

90th.   S.Laurent'des-Mwres    Dining  place.    Inn,    Hdtel  des  quatre  Fontaines, 

very  clean,  but  the  larder  is  not  well  supplied. 

Lyon Sleeping  place.     Inn,  Hdtel  du  Pare,  and  very 

comfortable* 

Dining  place.    Inn,  Hotel  du  Faucon,  and  good. 


Lanslebourg .    .    . 

17th. 

S,  Michel    .    •     . 

8 

Grande  Maison    . 

# 

18th. 

Maltavema    . 

Chamb^ry       . 

19th. 

Pont'de-Beauvoiiin 

• 

La  TouT'du'Pin 

31st.    nile/rancAe ,    . 
Maison- Blanche 


32d. 
23d 


Saint  ^Ibin 


Tournus     .    .    .    . 
Chahms'tur'Sadne 


Sleeping  place.    Inn.  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  and  re- 
markably clean  and  comfortable. 
Diniuff  place.    Inn,  L* Hdtel  de  I'ancienne  Poste; 
ill,  but  clean. 


smai 


Sleeping  place.    Inn,  Le  Sauvage^  and  good. 
Dining  pla         '         '  "        " 


La  Rochepot 


com 


g  place.    Inn,  Les  trois  Faisans,  and  very 
ifortable. 


Vermanton 


Sleeping  place.    Inn,  La  Poste,  small,  but  very 
comfortable. 

34th.    Arnay lyxnmg^XtLce.  Inn,  Hdtel  de  la  Croix  Blanche,  b.uA 

good. 
Saulieu      ....    Sleeping  place.    Inn,  La  Poste,  and  good. 

25th.    Rotwray Diningi  place.    Inn,  L* Hdtel  de  Fancienne  Poste, 

and  remarkably  comfortable:  it  is  kept  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Post-master. 
Sleeping  place.    Inn,  La  Madeleine^  and  so  bad 
that  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  There  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  1831,  no  other  Inn  at  Vermanton. 
36th.    Anxerre    .       ...    Dining  place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Beaune,  and  remark- 
ably comfortable. 
Joigny        ....    Sleeping  place.    Inn,  Les  Cinq  Mineurs,  and  very 

comfortable. 

37th.    Sens Dining  place.    Inn,  L'Ecu,  and  verv  comfortable. 

Montereau    ....    Sleeping  place.     Inn,  Le  Grand  Monarque,  and 

good. 

38th.    M^lun Dining  Place.     Inn,  VHotel  de  France,  and  re- 

rka^ ' 


markably  comfortable. 
Sleeping  plane.    Inn,  L'Hdtel  de  la  Chasse,  and 
good. 

39th.    Paris Dining  place.    Inn,  VHdtel  de  Hungerford,  Rue 

Caumartin,  No.  31.    Clean,  quiet,  and  furnished 
with  an  excellent  cook. 
Dining  place.    Inn,  Le  Paon,  and  good. 
Sleeping  place.    Inn,  Hdtel  de  Calais;  small,  but 

Diningplace.  Inn,  UEpie  de  France  ;  small,  but 
clean. 

Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Hdtel  du  Berceau  d^On  clean 
and  comfortable ;  but  no  lock-up  coach-house. 

Dining  place.  Inn.  The  Bull's  Head,  and  remark- 
ably comfortable. 


Montgdron 


dOth.    Beaumont*       .     . 
Noailles       •     •'*  . 

Slst.    Marseille-sur-l'Oise 

Poix 

3ad,     Abbeville     .     .    . 


SIrrpiM  pUcp.     Inn,  La  Pattt,  and  lanAm 
camtortabla. 

-joifbrtaMa. 
DiDioR  rlw.    Inn,  H6ltl  d^  Nard,  mai  mniit- 
>bl7  comnirtKblr. 

U> _l .__,       jj,^     ^^^^    jj,_    j^^. 


inim  Miimi  ■■iiuiiiciiiiaiMWMiDUB'i- 
l«Dt  (i>iiilili«>ii ;  Ihriicr  tuViteriiQ  per- 
fcillT  ■•■ml ;  wmI  bctwrrn  Vilnbv  ■nd 
RaJimfiiii  jiiHid,  ncrpt  the  brd  of  tbe 
tatrriil,  wbicb  i*  ilnTi  roofh.    (Vom 


(••d  KM  rucllrDt ;  4imI  frou  ficaa*  to 
'nvin  «i|ually  m.  At  (ienok  it  ou 
■McrMUT,  in  1KH,  foe  Tnrdlcn  soin| 
tularin  indVarii,  tu  bare  tbdrpua- 
Borts  «unti»rd  and  tininl  at  tbe  Policc- 
(Nicc:  for  mbkb  tbv  titt  ileoiuidcd 
Wfn  abuat  Stb  frann.    It  nii  Ulwniae 


Mbini.    From 


the  I 


Gonial  at  'nirin,  whicb  cnti 
From  Tyrin  to  Linileboarg 

Li  Tour-du-Pin  Ibe  road  wu  sond, 
-igli  liillr  ;  >nd  thfn«  to  Lyon  ei- 
lit :  fnim  Lron  to  VillefiaDche  Ihc 
KCDt  i>  loniewhat  rapid  ;  but  the  road 
rai  gooddl  tbe  WIT  to  Chakiiu,  ■piece 

'■ ' r#  oil  »iipro«chiii«tb«t  town 

Vmta  Chaloni  to  Chiuey 
,  by  Li 


celli 


Hochepot 


d  then 
:o  SsDiiri 


wu'not  IhecM'tormerty. '  FrdnTsai- 
lieuto  Avalion,  and  about  half  a  mile 
twyoad  the  latter  town,  great  improte- 

neat  Luty-le-lloli  impiorementi  are 
■till  nredral.  From  Lucy-le-Boii  to 
MAun  the  roiid  wu  good  (a  few  piecei 
of  rough  iWF^  eicepted}  ( tbi9  would  not 
boweyer,  hare  been  the  cue  [a  winter; 
and  from  M^lun  to  the  pretty  viilige  of 
Montg*ron,  the  nMul  wu  rough  even 
during  lummer.  Montg^ron  is  only  five 
leaguct  distant  from  Pari),  to  which 
Metropoli»  a  new  approBin  has   been 


and  remarkably 
lately  Diade,  br 
iroaBrJdBe.ealli 

tnntlJcn  wLo  crou  thii  bridn.udp    : 
tbrnigb  Ivry  to  Pu-ij,  «»e aTall hm- 

FroDt  Romt:  to  Calais,  iududiiKllK  ' 
puugeof  Mont-Cenii.adrag-cluiDb 
dnatdy  loaded :  and  at  the  pieKol 
momant,  ISsi,  tbe  nia*t  profitiUf 
money  far  a  TrmTeller  going  n  ttdtvia, 
to  take  from  Rome,  ii  Spauiifa  doltvi ; 
which  peraona  niuiiair  tfaioojifa  Gum 
to  hria  ifaonlif  coonrt  into  Fttocl  . 
fiye-inoc  |»ccea  at  Genoa.*  | 

■ocn,    sit  voiruKiBK,    fboh    soui,      - 


See  the  precedios  Route  so  far  n 

Ti.  FromGe,,o..>leepiog  }  ^5^,^ 

M.  Sleeping  place  .    .    Ontglia. 

3d.  Sleeping  place  ,    ,    fiHiiminlia. 

4th.  Sleeping  place  ,    .    JVice. 

Mb.  Sleeping  place  .     -     '''.«»»— 

fith.  Sleeping  place  . 

Tib.  Sleeping  place  . 

Sleeping  place  . 

l«th.  Sleeping  place  '. 
-  '    Sleeping  place  . 


ihisi^jn; 


Hh.  KIcepiog  pIho 
From  Lyon  to  Pa 

Ronle. 


SBintCaHCI. 

ethe  preceding 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Passports.  ^  Money  of  the  ImpKerial  Territories.  —  Bankers'  Accounts. — Vienna  Eank.bills. 

—  Price  of  Post-horses,  &c.,  in  the  Austrian-German  Dominions.  —  Most  profitable  Money 
Travellers  can  take  firom  Tuscany  to  Oennany.  ^Persons  going  flrom  Tuscany  to  Venice 
should  have  their  Baggage  plumbed  at  Florence.  —  Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Bo. 
logna  and  Venice.  —  Price  of  Apartments  at  Hotels  in  Venice— of  Dinner — of  a  Gondola. 
—Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.  —  Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  —  Arrival  and  Departure 
of  Letter.Couriers.  —  Milan.  -*-  Lodging-houses.  —  Hotels. — Job-carriages.  —  Hackney- 
coaches.  -~  Valets-de-place.— Boxes  at  La  Scala.  —  Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Cou^ 
riers.  —  Vienna. — Pound-weight  —  Braccio.  —  Charges  at  Hotels.  ~.  Price  of  Dinner  at  a 
TaUe  d*H6te — of  Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's.  —  Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.  —  Price  per 
Night  of  one  Bed-room  at  an  Inn.  ^  Hackney-coaches.  *>  Sedan-chairs.  —  Meilical  Men. 

—  Shops.  —  Articles  best  worth  purchasing,  ana  their  Prices.  —  Expense  of  going  into  the 
Parterre  at  the  Opera-House.  —  Usual  Price  of  a  Box.— Travellers  advised  to  go  Post 
from  Vienna  to  Dresden.  —  Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers.  —  Diligence.  — 
Prague.  —  Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  —  wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.  —  Price  of  a  Job- 
carriage.  —  Hackney-coaches. 


No  Foreigner  is  'allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  a  passport,  signed 
by  an  Austrian  Ambassador.* 


MONET      COINED      IN      THE      IMPERIAL 
TERRITOBIES. 

Gold,  Souverain — worth,  in  Austria, 
florins  IS,  kr€utzers  20,  con* 
▼ention  money. 

Half-sourerain  — florins  6,  kr. 
40. 

Imperial  ducat  —  florins  4,  kr. 
SO. 
Silver,  Imperial  crown— florins  2. 

Imperial  florin  —  florins  1. 

Half-florin  —  kr.  30. 

Piece  of  krSntzers  20. 

Ditto  of  krSutzers  10. 

Ditto  of  krCutzers  5. 

Ditto  of  groschen  1— kr.  3. 

Italian  crown  —  florins  2. 

Italian  half-crown  —  florins  1. 

LiTre  of  Austria — kr.  20. 

Half-livre  — kr.lO. 

Quarter  of  a  lirre — kr.  6. 
Copper,  Kece  of  krCutzers  6. 

Groschen  1  —  kr.  3. 

Piece  of  krCutzers  2. 

Kreutzer-"  worth  deniers  4. 

Half-kreutzer —  deniers  2. 
Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  through- 
out Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria 
Proper,  in  paper  florins  and  krCutzers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  silver  florin,  and  the 

*  Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  car. 
riage  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  the  ruts  deep,  should  be 
careful  to  have  their  axletrccs  precisely  the 
same  length  with  those  of  post-carriages  be. 
longing  to  the  country. 


paper  florin,  which  is  so  mueh  depre- 
ciated that  five  paper  florins  are  not 
more  than  e(iual  to  two  good  ones. 
The  good  florin  is  worth  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  pence  .halfpenny 
English  ;  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  paper  fiorin  is  worth  about  nine- 
pence  lialf^enny  English.  The  good 
florin  contains  sixty  krSutzers ;  and  the 
depreciated  florin  contains  also  sixty 
krCutzers,  equally  depreciated.*!*  In  fact 
the  copper  money  has  received  a  second 
depreciation ;  so  that  a  piece  marked 
**  30   krgutzers,"  passes   only   for   s\% 

Eaper  krSutzers:  but  there  has  lately 
een  a  new  copper  coinage,  which  is 
current;  and  a  plated  coinage  of  three 
krSutzer  pieces,  with  a  base  silver  coin- 
age of  monev,  worth  from  two  to  six 
krCutzers.  There  are  likewise  papipr 
notes  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty, 
&c.  depreciated  florins.  The  silver  coin 
most  in  use  is  the  zwanziger,  circulated 
and  known  by  that  name  even  in  the 
Lonbardo  Venetian  States:  where  it 
passes  for  twenty  krSntzers.  The  zwan- 
ziger circulates  also  in  Bavaria,  where 
it  passes  for  twenty-four  Bavarian 
krSutzers ;  and  the  Austrian  florin  in 
Bavaria  passes  for  one  Bavarian  florin 
and  twelve  krSutzers. 


PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN 
GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

The  price  of  draught-horses  throush- 
out  the  Austrian  Dominions,  and  other 

t  The  above  statement,  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  paper  florins,  &c.  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect, during  the  year  18S7 :  but  whether  it 
still  be  so,  or  not.  the  Author  of  this  Work  is 
unable  to  ascertain. 


uul.  .<(  iHrniKKy.  ;>  liu'il  in  llir  diOVr- 

iul  ii<.>i>H«<.|  llic  rr,|>n'tii«  <uuulrk>. 

Ill  AiHliin,  lluhrMu,  whI  Jilimvw, 

tbrihii^r  liiT  ciu'b  dimaRbt-hoiM!  «■■, 

wilr,  <ir  tHo  laprr  Burini  )rr  onl. 
A  liriniui  rvt»  aaiiall)  it  aliuiil  Iwu 

ii'a"!!lti'bl'rKn4li'ba!irc«ul^irai'ia"f.' 

A  Lrraun  l>uitiltiun.  I'lu.-  IboK  of 
FiHiir  aiiJ  li«lr,  ri|iKl>  oiore  Iban 
lin  Iriwl  i'Imu  ;  ami  ki-bu  Iu  Ibink  he 
bu  a  iiclil  l»  ■•  nurb  ftr  puil  fiir  hiru- 
•rll,  ■•  VtSt-UHlci'i  cbantT  iwrboru  : 
iMlwd,  il  br  drin  thiM  fionn,  he  «• 
prri*  III  iTcrin,  prr  piw,  ooc  tbini 
■iiirr  Ibui  tbc  tntr  hit  cwh  bonr  i  and 
if  hr  rrtTivr  M  (be  nl«  of  une  lliirin 
and  ■  half  prr  puil,  for  lacb  of  bi> 
butv>,  br  aill  dnR  oearlr  u  tut  M  to 
Koiliih  puttilltiiii. 

Tbr  niail'tu  cu*(«  froni  ten  to  tbiilT 
krfutnn  |icr  vtmt.  'Jlini  Ibc  uiwiiu 
ul  ln«rlliiij(  p«t  ill  (br_A  lilt  rian-ticr- 

■btiut  Mfwo-lwii*!  or  MTea-WDcc  balT- 
Vriinr.  rtt  Enfliib  mile.  The  roxlt, 
■VDrridlr  ulrabinii,  are  guod.  The  price 
uf  mst-liunn  lanc*  rrom  lime  to  time. 
The  ISMt-niaMcr  at  VieoD*  cannot 
fiiruiih  I^iit-buni-*  without  ao  Order 
froHi  the  ChBucrrr. 

u)n<,^^'i^t™nJiiT!i»l,  il  all^rrto 
tiiTcl  wilh  two  honi'i  only;  and  cir- 


Tiiiki,  ai 


leldom  cnrnpelJi-d  to  li 


t,  or  xny  otlier  put  nt 


I^nuni  «bo  liiteari 
Umat  tbmujih  Flormc 
theiKC  to  Vienna,  or  niij  ma 

(Vnuany  iindrrAiutrian  gai , 

ibouU  iirovide  Ihi'iuseli'M,  at  KoDie, 
with  BiniaiiyNapuleutit  as  they  tuny  be 
libehrtowaiil  beiweeo  that  citymd  the 
COuGne*  of  Grmiany :  and  tbcy  shaiild 
alia  endeftranr  to  pnrchiue,  af  the 
nonvy-cbaiitp'n  at  Flprtnce,  aouve- 
laini  and  inipcml  sequins  lutfaclent  for 
the  imperial  boininiaiii  iu  Uerniany. 


t  ^loreQce;  which  opeialion  utnalty 
oats  about  h<e  ^ul9. 
At  the  gate  of  ^logna  the  CnitDIU- 
ouae  Office n  eipect  a  preiellt  of  five 
aula  per  carriage ;  and  at  Fenara,  on 
uittiug  the  town,  Trayellen  aie  ex- 
ected  to  make  the  aame  preaent. 

VENICE. 
Good  apartmenta,  CDntaining  from 
X  to  eight  beda,  cannot  usually  be 


[CIlVIL 
adpaliaim 


IrvKjifatl,  fur  maiteia,  cool 
,  hi-wl — diuncr,  fi»e  franc 
^bar^,  per  heaJ,  for  acrri 


\  KOO'lula,  witli  only  one  Omdobrr, 
ita  cabin,  foitf  penonsi  who  mil 


'I1ie  articbi*  beat  worth  pi 
Venice  are.  sold  cbaina,  aea 
by  weight,  accordiiig  to  I 


.    js  are  nil' 

the  Loudon  phamuN- 


pveia     Several  £agli.„ 
cinra,  and  patent  anii-all 
louDil  in  tbia  Diapensarf. 


Milan,  Verona,  M&nttia,  BrcHli,  t-id- 
mont,  Genoa.  Suritzerland,  Vnnct, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 


SSsssfitr*,"-;; 

;k: 

If  froni  Vieona—  and  «//« 

hnlh 

fu„t««a  from  Milan,  Brescii, 

ranee,     Switzerland,     Si.ain. 

Greil 

ritaiu,  the  Netherlands,   the 
ermanv,  Fcriara,    the    Eccle 

Tml. 

lA^tiral 

ate.  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

and  llic 

udijofModena.                "      ' 

TutMlns,  of  eighl  m  tAr  nitrn 

.ikc- 

id  al  tta  from  Vienna,  Af  ilan 

.Mao- 

taa,  &c.,  and  Tuacany. 

Wtduadas,  al  eight  in  the  i 

from  Vienna,  I'ricate,  Milan,  Veroni^ 
&c.,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont. 

rhmtda^,  at  eight  ia  the  Htomiug, 
larlue  letten  from  IMub,  and  Korino 
—  al  ten  from  Vienna,  MiUn,  Verona, 
&c. ;  France,  Switierhuid,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands ~ and  at 
finrr  i«  Ibe  ^eritcon,  from  Ferrara, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Slate,  Naples,   anJ 
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MILAN. 

I  tblP  &om  tvcDty-Gre 

entnnce-moDer    idcIil... 
I  oDefnncBDd  ibllfper  I 


t  thrtt  in  Ike  aflemi/oi 
■Virani,Mt>tik,TMiK 
,  Milan.VeronB,  Vicenii 


■ms.    Pi 


TwiHay.al  tmon,  go  letter)  forFcr- 
ntn,  tbe  Eccluiuticid  Slate,  Nk)>Ies, 
UMJ  Modena — al  tArtein  the  q/ttnuHiii 
for  VieuDS,  uid  Milan — and  at  nx  ia 
-heiftt  --^-.-- 

-'-^"lau    ve, 

J,   TOi. — ,, . 

,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Swttier- 

lanil,  France,  Spain,  Forto^,  Great 
BriUin,  tbe  Nethcrlaodt.  the  Trrol, 
HamhuiK  and  Ocnnanr,  Vienna,  Hei- 
tr*.  Treriso,  ftc. ;  Trieite  and  Padus. 

TAuridm,  al  Inrtt  in  (Ae  arterTwBn, 
ga  letten  lor  Vienna,  Milan,  %c.  —  and 
at  tLr  IK  f Ac  ^fternma  for  Padoa. 

JVirfrui,  at  Mmi,  m  letten  for  Padua, 
Ferrara,  the  Etxlcttaitical  Stale,  Na- 

S1er,and  Hodenft — at  line  in  lie  i^ 
-rsD^nfbrMiian.Vicenia,  Verona,  &C. 
~tnd  al  lix  in  tie  n«.HW  for  Vienna, 
Motrin  Treviio,  &c,  and^'rieite. 

Salurdas,  at  haU-pail  eight  in  tie 
errtaitr,  g»  letter*  for  I  he  Eccleuutical 
State,  IJaplu,  Milan.  Verona,  Mantria, 
Parma,    Piasenia,    ToKanr,    BreKia, 


nd,  France,  Spain,  Po 
rJUin,   the  Nether'— - 
amburg,  and  Gem 
naa,  and  Ti 


..e 'NetheVlBndfc''l\ie'  Tvrol, 
and  Gernianj;  Padua,  Tre- 


The  Poit-offiee  i*  atwaya  open  from 
cijlbt  in  tbe  mornin;  till  five  in  tbe 
afternoon  i  and,  on  lome  day'  of  tbe 


Lodging-houiei  In  thi>  Cit]'  ai 

uuallT  coiti  from  fifteen  to  li 
francs  per  day;  and  tbe  price  af  f 
is  the  same  M  at  Parii.    A  Val 


-^\ 


Suoday,  arrive  ktlere  /root  Switier- 

MondaY,/(-oiB  Genoa,  GreU  Britain, 

Fnince,Spain,  Portugal, Turin,  Venice, 
Germaur,  and  atber  parti  of  northern 

Tuesdar,  from  Naplea,  Rome,  Tua- 


,  Naplei,  Venice, 

parti  of  noTthern  Europe, 


drtiowTutca 
Germanj.ot 


itzerland,  and  the 

'even  in  the  marning-  go 
tierlaud,    and  the  Ne- 

itinlht  often 


VeniM,   &c.      ,„  ... 

fi>rGenna,Spaiii,  Ac.  — and 

Turin,  France,  Great  Britun,  &c. 


the  teeiiing 
lu'lA^'mB^ing, 


Wednesday,  at  nne  In  the  aflenvxH, 
for  Switierland,  and  the  Nelberlaodi 
-at  lix  in  tie  aftermxm  for  Venice, 
iermany,  and  other  parti  of  northern 
(nrope  —  at  mne  in  tie  mnmg  for 
lorence.  Home,  Naplea,  Genoa,  Sec. 
-  and  al  ten  for  Tnnn,  France,  Great 
Iritain,  &c.,  ai  on  Monday. 

Tbnreday,  for  Switaerland. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  tie  etening,  tttx 


KoDie,  napies,  lurin,  rrance,  ureat 
Britain,  &c.  a>  on  Wednead*)'. 

The  Pcwt-oflice  it  <aeiitd,  at  nina 
in  the  morning,  ererjTMonday,  Toe.- 
lay,  and  Wedneaday — at  eleren  every 
rhnnday— and  at  nine  every  Friday, 
iafurday,  and  Sunday:  r~"'  '"         '    ' 


eniiw,  eiery  Monday  — 
d  Satorday — at  three, 
r  and  Sunday  —  and  at 
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kuHt'i  than  Ibal  nl  FIdiviice.  . 

•fiir  Sli.>iH  in  th»  C  ily  mn  ncMj 
liiniitbrdi  Bnil  Ilirw1»t»  Iwrt  wi.rtli 
■Htrbuinc  HTTM  to  Ik,  erdtrwlown, 
Uirk  Ikp.  run,  ■"■■■■'■"■■^  >|"'">  ^ 

Thr  diiiil  uricc  m  ths  r^"^  *^ 
lb*  <liirii>-li.>iw  ii   one.  ffenii  t   but. 


El  lixcJ  fmt  lor  tlivK 

with  Iht  lirircn  previoiu  to  leiiins 
out.  ^the  hour  the  price  iiiii»lly  II, 
from  tiiirty-^i  (o  forty-nght  krtutien, 
■ood  miineT.  Each  Fiacre  ii  ninn- 
bend;  and  ili  muter  it  nnder  tlit 
eoDtn>]  of  I  Cumiuiuioncr  of  the  Po< 
liec.  Viiili  of  etlqiirtte  iru  not  uiaall; 
m»dt  in  Fiacreii  but  in  yoilHTti  A 
RrmiMI  at  whLch  tbera  ire  tlirec  bun 
dnd,  to  bf  hired  p«r  day,  week,  niontb 
ot  year.    Tbc  price.  p«r  day,  ii  lui  flo 

fifty' flol-in^'beMile  \  present  to  tin 
driTcr.    Sedan   chun,    aoiauntia;  ti 
It  forty,  are  numlwred,  and  diitri 


butedin 


.    T)ie 


wenrsredunifol 

to  carry  either  the  Sick  or  the  Deiui. 

ii  called  "  a  cohtk"  tlie' usual  price  is 
DDe  Sarin  and  thirty  kreutiers,  good 
moDey.    The  Chairmen  are  amenable 
to  the  Police. 
Tlie  General  Post-owce,  tituated  at 

■      - —  .  9IS,  it  open  every 

o   the  morning  till 
tiiel*e;"ao"d°from    half-pait  ■         ■'" 


day  from  t 
twelve  ;'  aui 
balf-pait  lei. . 
Dcidays  and  Satardayi  l( 


Wed- 


cvived  (ill  elciit  in  Ibe  ereiiui(i  Lt- 
ten  for  Out  Auttriao  Stata  dht  >• 
fmnknl  «r  not,  u  the  writer  plots: 
Icttera  for   other   coaDtiia  mut  u 


ramtmg 
n  Italy, 


heiloTthcr ^ 

TWnAiv  ntonUMg  fnn 


MoHdai 


^ftentoom  at  tkret  i/Oii. 


Biit«i___ 


intri« ;  Spun,  trui^ 

Italy. 
Spdn,  PniM 


Tbe  Poili  of  the   Imuerial  Gtn 
DommiDrH  arrins  and  depart  duly. 

Under  the  ume  rnof  wtb  the  Gf 
neml  Poat-oKce  i%  that  of  tbe  Sb«l 
Port,  wbicb  conreys  letter*  and  boiH 
packeU  to  all  parts  of  tbe  City,  widiii 
Suburbs,  three  times  a  day.  Mart  of 
the  rnbactoniits  and  Lottery-oiit 
Ketpera  receire  letten  for  the  Short 

A  Diligence  sets  oat  for  I>re>biiit 
at  eight  o'clock  eTery  morning  •  an" 
other,  for  Italy,  at  balf-patt  HHn  etHT 
Monday  mornins;  and  another  fa 
Prague  and  Dreiaen,  at  nloe  o'docl 
everyTuesdarmorniDg.  Oae  place  in 
a  Vienna  Diligence  costs  a  florin  pn 
station,  and  erery  Passenger  is  aUoml 
to  carry  fifty  pounds  weislit  of  baf 


n>  foes  tern  Vienna  to  Prague  la  tlilrty.di  bou 
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Money  of  Saxony. — Price  of  Post-hones.  —  Dresden. — Pound-weight  —  Common  Measure. 

—  Price  of  Apartments  in  the  principal  Hotels.  —  Price  of  Dinner  at  Hotels,  and  at  the 
Houses  of  Restaurateurs.— Wagesof  a  Valet-dc-place.  — Price  of  Job-carriages,  Sedan- 
chairs,  Wine,  and  bottled  Beer.  ^Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  —  Arrival  and  De- 

STturc  of  Lctter.Couriers  —Expense  of  franking  Letters  for  England.— Diligence.— 
ambure.  —  Monev,  Banl;crs*  Accounts,  &c.  •—  Pound-wcight  —  Price  per  head  for  Din- 
tier  at  a  Tabic  d*H6'te.  —  Price  of  Claret.  —  Cambrick  the  Article  best  worth  purchasing.  — 
Price  of  Post-horses,  &c,  in  the  Dominions  of  Prussia,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover. 

—  Roads  in  northern  Germany.  —  Wienerwagens.  —  Marktschifl&  — Private  Vessels.  — 
Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mcin  to  Cologne— ditto  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna. —  Route 
A-om  Hamburg  to  Leipsic  —  Population  of  Leipsic.  —  Objects  best  worth  Notice.  —  Pro- 
mcnades.  — Prices  at  the  German  Theatre.- Best  Inns.  — Fairs. -Prices  at  Inns.— 
Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.  — Job-carriages,  and  Hacks.  —  Route  iVom  Leipsic  to  Dresden 

—  from  Leipsic  through  Gotba  lo  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  — from  Leipsic  to  Brunswick  <— 
Arom  Brunswick  to  Hanover— from  Hanover  to  Gottingen — from  Leipsic  to  Dantzick— 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Berlin— from  Berlin  to  Amsterdara^from  Frankfort  on 
the  Mcin  to  Augsburg^ from  Augsburg  to  Constance,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle— ftvm 
Augsburg  to  Ratisbon— from  Ratisbon  to  Bareuth  —from  Barcuth  to  Leipsic  —  from 
Ralisbnn  to  Munich  —  fr>om  Ratisbon  to  Prague— and  from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon  and 
Brussels  to  Ostend.  —  I*ackets  ftt>m  Colchester  to  Ostcnd :  from  Ostend  to  Harwich ;  and 
from  Ostend  to  Margate.—  Route  frxHn  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  through  Cassel  to  Mnnster. 
— Voyage  on  the  Rhine  from  Blavencc  to  Coblentx.  —  Excursion  from  Gottingen  to  Han. 

—  German  baths.  —  Carlsbad.  —  Expenses  there.  —  Pyrmont  —  Ebcpenses  there.  —  Spa.  -• 
Expenses  there.  —  Route  from  Vienna  to  Saltxburg— from  Vienna  to  Venice— from  Vienna 
to  Carlsbad,  through  I^ra  and  Zwoda— from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont  — from  Hamburg  to 
Pyrmont  — from  Brussels,  through  Liege,  to  Spa  —  from  Vienna  to  Baden— from  Vienna 
to  Presburg  —  from  Deusch  Altenburg  to  Belgrade — from  Presburg  to  Kaschau  and  Tokay 

—  and  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  —  Pola,  and  its  Antiquities. 


MONET    OF    SAXOMY. 

Thaler,  worth  34  Gute  Groscfaen, 
or  SO  SiWer  Groschen.  and  equal  to 
about  three  £n|(Iish  sbillings  and  two- 
pence. 

Piece  marked  "  Eiaen  8  Thaler/* 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling 
and  a  penny. 

Piece  marked  '<  Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  six-pence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  '^Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  three-pence  farthing. 

I^ece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a  Grosche. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  something  more 
than  three  English  halfpence;  and 
each  silver  Grosche  is  wortn  something 
more  than  live  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
where  in  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
office. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C.  IN  SAXONT. 

For  every  draught-horse  the  charge  is 
ten  groschen  per  mile ;  and  every  postil- 
lion, driving  three  or  four  horses,  has  a 


right  to  ten  groschen.  Ckiuriers,  whether 
travelling  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback, 
pay  twelve  groschen  a  mile.  Two  per- 
sons, if  travelling  in  their  own  carriage, 
are  obliged  to  take  three  horses ;  but,  if 
travelling  in  a  Post-master's  carriage, 
not  more  than  two  horses.  The  charge 
for  a  Post- master's  carriage  is  four  gros- 
chen per  mile ;  and  the  charges  for  greas- 
ing woeels  from  three  to  four  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound-weight  of  Dresden  is  six- 
teen ounces;  the  aune,  or  common 
measure,  two  feet ;  and  the  foot  twelve 
inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  principal 
Hotels  usuaHy  cost  from  four  to  five 
florins  per  day  (one  florin  being  equi- 
valent to  sixteen  groschen) ;  and  dinner, 
in  these  Hotels,  is  commonly  charged 
at  a  florin  per  head ;  though  Travellers 
may  be  tolerably  well  served  at  twelve 
groschen.  Ilesiaurateurs  give  good  din- 
ners at  ten  groschen  per  head. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-place  is  dim 
florin  per  day. 

A  job-carriage,  for  the  whole  da^. 
costs  about  three  florins ;  for  the  hdf 
day,  two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

s  8  3 


Mt 


APPENDIX. 


'pic  pricr  of  a  SrUan-chair,  in  tlic  old 
town,  1%  two  Knitcbeii  fur  K^^inji  to  any 
pait  lit  It ;  and  two  for  rrturning :  in 
llir  nr«r  Town,  exactly  double ;  and  the 
cbAituirii  c'barxe  uue  grosche  forerery 
quailri  ot  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept 
wail  Hid . 

Wiiir  of  the  country  ift  ucnally  charged 
at  trn  icrohchen  per  bottle ;  and  bottled 
hrrr  at  M»uiethiog  lets  than  three  groa- 
chea. 

'Hie  articleft  bent  worth  purchatin|[  in 
lb  ift  City  are  black  and  white  lace,  which 
may  be  bought  of  the  Lacc-maken. 


AaaivAL  AND  DirAaraacor  lrtke- 
couaisas. 

Mumday  qfiernotm  arrive  lettcn  from 
Vienna.  Prague,  &c.;  and  likewise  from 
Great  llritain,  France,  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  Bclgiom,  Hanover, 
Bruntwick,  9cc. 

Tmrtriaff  momimf  from  Italy,  the  Ty- 
rol, Switzerland,  &c. 

H'ednetHay  ^fitmoon  from  Vienna, 
Prague,  &c. 

7%Hr»dajf  afternoon  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  &c. 

Sundrnff  mnrningy  at  eif[At  o'clock,  the 
pott  fsoet  to  Hambarg,  with  letters  for 
Great  Britain,  &c. 

Monday  ttftemonn,  at  three  o^clock, 
to  Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  attix,  to 
Prague,  Vienna^  &c. ;  Venice,  Italy  in 
general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesdajf,  at  noon,  to  Holland, 
France,  Denmark,  &c. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Prague,  Vienna.  &c. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one 
hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  before  the 
(Jourier  sets  out.  Letters  for  Great 
Britain  pay  eight  groscben  each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  Diligence  sets  out  for  Prague  and 
Vienna ;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  Hambui^g.  The  Eil- 
wagen  goes  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in 
one  day. 


HAMBURG. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  skil- 
lings;  a  mark  being  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pence,  English^  according  to 
the  exchange;  and  a  skiUing  the  six- 
teenth of  a  mark.  Convention  dollars 
do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at 
Hamburg;  no  money  being  current 
there,  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  pound  weight  is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  t^  Table 
ttHdte,  at  which  the  price,  per  head. 


[Ch.  \Tn. 


I  for  dinner,  is  from  twelre  skillingsto 
two  mark*. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap ;  being  a«- 
•"r-«>W  at  two  marks  a  bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce  oit 
t>e  purchased  at  Hamburg;  but,th(wigh 
ocmpt  from  Pbrt-dnties,  things  in  g^ 
neral  are  dear,  cambrick  excepted. 


PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

MOHKT    OF     FKUSSU. 

TK?I^*"u'^'*'''»  »t»niped  as  being  5 
IvT'Jt  o«J,now  equal  to  5J. 
Double  Frederic-d'or,  stamped  u 
being  10  Thalers.  but  now  equal  to  Hi 
riicre  18,  however,  a  loss  upon  theie 
|0ld^coin8.  If   they  are  earned  out  of 

5«lSi-*'  ^^^K  ®4  Gate  Groscben,  or 
Jk^L  p  ?/?«*=}"?«»  and  equal  to  abort 
three  English  shiUings. 

J^S^  ^^^^^  "Einen  3  Thaler,' 
equiU  to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece    naarked     ««  Efnen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  sixpence. 

«rji?«  !£'"^H*il  ^»"«n  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  threepence. 

Each  Gutc  rJrosdbe    (an   imagioai? 

SL"A?  «timated  at  thre^  EnglisEbal^ 

SfortS\iA°tt\?nV""''  '''^'"' 
.  Banker's  account^  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groscben. 


PRICE    OF     FOST-HORSES. 


draught-horse,  per  Germin  mile,  ,b 
{^n  te,f^- nf  G«>«<^hen  and  a  half  or 
ter,  or    Superintendent    of    Post-ca^ 

P^t^*'/rSI?  ^""^  ^"^^"^  Groscben  per 
%  V*  ^*.**'5?P  ?  and  postillions  Tre 
entitled  to  six  Silver  Groscben  permile, 
but  usually  receive  from  eight  to  ten. 
The  ChausseeGeld,  or  road-tax,  is  van- 
able.    This  charge,  together  with  that 

18  presented  to  Iravellers  in  a  printd 
paper  at  every  Station .  *^ 

J  -»«*' ^»*««««-.  The  charge  for  each 
draught-horee  is  ten  Silver  Groscben 
per  mile.  Other  charges  are  the  same 
as  in  West  Prussia;  and  the  fTagen- 
Metster  being  paid  at  every  Station, 
Travellers  may  have  their  wheels  greased 
or  not,  as  they  please.  * 

At  Berlin  one  mile  more  than  tbe 
actual  distance  is  charged,  it   bein^  a      / 
post-royal. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only  two 
places,  is  allowea  to  travel  with  only 
two  horses,  provided  it  convey  bot  two 


ObbhahtO   HESSE.  —  BRUNSWICK.  —  HANOVER.— BAVARIA. 


bonei;    ajid  cal^chei   CDDTcyin 

l^lj""  o"eamI^e   wi^lh   four 

It  con'tsm  four  persons,  6ve'\ 
but,  if  it  GODtain  Irani  fiietoserr 
toog,  six  horses  are  indiipensabli 
if,  moreDTcr,  it  be  hearily  charge 
baggage,  Post'inisten  are  author 

Tb«  price  of  a  CaUcAt  de  PosI 
niahed  ny  a  Pont-nuister,  is  «ix  gr< 


I    ter  on  good  roads  not  pared ;  am 

tsile  Kitiiin  an  hour  and  a  haltv 

tbe  road  ia  landy. 

On  quitting  Berlin    every  Tnweller 
ataoulii  have  a  Paisport  from  Goi 


Persoos  wbo  travel  post  par  ten  groa- 
«heii  per  German  mile  for  every  dniught- 
hdne ;  and  for  Couriers'  bnrMi  tvelre 
Kroschen.  If  the  poit  be  from  two  miJei 


[bofthcpost  befrat 


tbere  be  six  Dorset,  be  i>  cotitted 
"lelildai'mof  the  tPa^Hmeu/o- 


lolraitfivUboQly'ttf 


nely.  froi 


Person 


BRUNSWICK. 

per  German  mile   for  i 


'a^h.- .._„ 

anil  Inclusive,  together  with  truni 
lot  eiceeding  three  quinials  in  weiib 
I  allowed  to  travel  with  ODiy  foi 
lOrSM.    A  poat  chaise  conveying  foi 


m  °o"°"rir,,'ii°d]f: 

itied  to  seven  groscbeD, 


i^'^he' 

:,  if  he  drive  four  borseg ;  and  eig 
..J,  iflberebe  alx  bones. 
Tbe   tfagamelirer't   clwm   ii   fr( 
LTJ4  t^  ui  groacfaen  per  poit ;  and  t 
e  of  greasiDg  wueels,  from  thi 

In  Hanover,  tbe  old  Loui 


It  for  five 

for  grease.  Trinhgtld  (drinli 


■S^i 


T itere  is  ■  hind  of  carriage,  half  open, 
and  CO niainiug:  four  person*,  towbicb, 
if  it  be  not  incumbered  with  much  bag- 
gage, Post-maslers  hare  no  right  to  put 


Tbe    charge,    per    post. 


ilTers.  A  post 
Bavarian  dorin  (o 


pence  : 


r,  ifthere  be  only  three  puiengen. 


[C 


,    inr 


iiH'il;  *.■  rlinl,  in  fut,  thi*  cbantf 

'■•mt.  I Ij  •iiir   Aii%(ri«i   Hiiriii. 

<    II >  MV   tiitiiBnl  witb  tbr 

ir  ir rrariiHi  MTrnvtlkn  ciiiu* 

ii:>  «  VI'  III  liiivin. 
W  n.-Lli-rinnvliii'liiiilcncrttirr- 
Jr  "'i".i"tSir"""'  ','>■  ""i";  .'"»'■''" 

Ill  i-l  lbi-«  livrn  MukiwIiiHVCs  *nit 
I  Mririf'iBHl,  iibicb  Irartl  rcfularlr 

>rivUf  tncr^  liluviic  aMj  Iw  pro- 

'hv  viiyaiir  from  Frankfort  on  tbc 
ill  III  I  ol.iRiir  li  drlhthtfUl ;  ai  is 
It  fruiu  Kaliilwn  lu  Vienna.* 


APPENDIX. 

Th*  Pronifnad 
picunni.  The  pn™  u  IM  i 
Tlieatn.-  un,  (or  *  boi  in  tlit  G 
four  rruwn*  ;  in  the  KcODd  m 
vrmviis;  i,i  the  third  mil-,  Hjl 
Kn»chf(i  ;  apd,  for  ■  plan  in  I 
Jrrre,  aix  bum-«ru(ctiFD ;  nole 

.UicbuImM 


U  .Sl.ml"l'—  Tht  IMirilraivf  S.  Xi- 
■i    .Mufdiliura  —  Tliii    tily    ii    »uji- 


li  f'^Ain  — InD,//( 

It  fc-  ''* 


4U  poiti. 
Thii  T- 


Exchanae 
"ircAnV 


<i  b™,  7-Ae  /■/«» 

iBi  —  Ike  roUtg. 

llheR^ 

».««|J— (Ar. 
iF-4acfbacA   i 


wortli  uotin;  Km,  rAe  /'/rii«™iiir* - 
(Ac  PaHllHHm  —  (Ac  ^'MVcjre  •>/'  M. 
PriHca,  and  the  Reil  rWfrct—  lie  a«- 
rttKl  ArttHal—Ihe  Hal,  ■  '^  "- 


r  —  lilt    CBllfge  at   S.  Tho- 

MaHijre-'lAt  Tht«tte—th- 

mtrcHn  qf  S.  KitMai  and  S.  Thema 

ceililin.   by  Oarx — Ihe  Esplanade - 
and  the  Public  Librariei. 


"-""■^'S 


dullai 


-,  .,«i"?.  an" 


c,  Tkii 


'";!?.**«"•■'.  but  expfniin. 

ibe  Price  of  a  front-roon.hi 
•ire,  a£an  Ian,  is  an«  Uonnt 
■nd  of  a  back-room,  rivbl  )» 
fooil  mom  cannot   lie  obtaint 

:urriaKe9,  and  common  Hi 
e  a     I  «"■     '"^'^"'*  *■«  G» 


^..Ifion  of  J 
Emperors,  a 


ROUTE    FROSl     LEIPSIC    TO    Da 


H  Drcsdr 


plnii'p^rTsbed'V 


1    LEINIC  THKOUGU 
NKroBT  OH  TUB  Ht 

;Near  tl,l»  ,„s,r  , 
tcb  GustBTt 


[*"^'!'^nS  'iIo'n?"'  '™'"  "''™ 


GBBtUNT.]  ROUTES— LEIPSIC  TO  FRANKFORT,  Sec. 

the  apot  nhcre  the  bero't  bodr  wi 


B    Chi°rJ 


I  XU,  being  in  the  neigbbou 


5  deitroyfiiillfB.Mit 

S  tucrdel,  GnatsTui. 


did  that  of  his 
Caiitt  bcre,  and 

"~^t'Calheibal    here 

,  msriEi  notice.  Beit  Inni,  Lr  Bre- 

'  cAc(:  nod  Le  C/invil  Mar.    The 

viae  of  this  neigh  bourbaiMl  rraem- 

blvi  Burgund;. 

I  Ecturdti/ierg  — Between  Kmmharg 

sad  Ecknrdtiberg,  the^road   tra- 


1  Nuimbiirg 


-■riiiiCitrii 


jf  kcBKO. 


It  Gotha— Tbei 


:    Great    Tern 


-the 


jiTitiud  —  tite   ChL 

KtMltt  and  NeHouiTktl  Ktrehta— 
t/u!  Eugliih  Oardm  —  lic  public 
LibTarv,  and  thai  qfiAtSonereiS'i 
—  IhtHoi/al  ColltclioH  if  Painl- 
ingt_,  &c.  —  and    the  GgiuHoahaa 


The  road  to   Gotbi 


BcAa  —  Pavement     from   Brrka 
1,  the  Poil-Aous, 


U  Hnnffeld. 
•    "-"  —  This 
ibilMit*. 


r  containa  19^000 


Ik  Hanau  —  A  preUy    Town.     The 
Castle  merita  notice.    lana  good. 


The  inbabitaata  of  Frankfort 

mated  at  43,000,  beaide  near  ?0i 
who  live  detached  from  the  rea' 
people. 

'fix  object!  bett  worth  notici 
"ity  are,  the  Calhcdrat—   ' 

S.Calh.  ■     " 


If  S.CMhfTita~lhc  Co, 
iicalcKta,  containing  a 


;elehn1 


—  the  Teutonic  Pah 
;e  —  the  ^Tse«ah  —  tl 
:)itMaiion  de  farce- 


it  the  latte 


„„,.„  t  nn.  The  Ch&teoH  — 

Ike  CatAalrai  —  lhr  Churcha  of 
S.Boaifaci  and  S.Michael-    "- 

Camealt^S.SttHiieur  —  thei 

the  '"par^elah^ManMfacmTe,  and 
the  Library  belonging  to  the  Uai- 

Tbe  celebrated  Batba  of  Bnickenau 
are  near  FuJd. 

Beat  Idd,  The  Poil-houae.  The 
wine  of  S.  John'a  mountain,  in 
thia  neighbourhood,  ia  excellent, 
and  told  in  sealed  bottle*  out  ot 
the  Prince  Biabuu's  cellar. 

Schlilchlern 


naniehr,  at  Baiter,  and  dariDg 


Amoag  the  ohfects  beat  wortb 
noUce  here  are.  Ihe  CalAtdral,  and 
the  Vniveriitv- 

li  Aj^tlebe*  —  The  Vhtrch  of  S 


Qutdlinbarg  —  The  Chitrau  — 
Liirarg  —  and  the  Promen: 
called  te  Mvhl,  merit  notice. 

HalUerstadt 


I3j  posli. 

Brnntwick  is  anp^aed  t 


tullt,  called   Gra 


thVa  City  an,  the 
len  Hif—lhe  new 

„ „  Motl-Hmu,  in  the 

Square,  before  which  is  an  antique  Sta- 
tue of  a  Lion— Me  Bvildingt  of  the 
C'aT'iliutiBt  —  the  Opera-hatue —  the  Ca- 
thedral —Jhe  Ho^tatt  —the  Faiitain, 


S.  Nichoba,  wliic 
■=^     -      IheChK 

Tegai  Collection  (/ 


Church  of  S.  Nlchaba,  wliich  eoDtBtns 
two  good  Picture! — Ihe  Churehet  iif  S. 
Caihtrine  and  5.  Andrew  —  the  eld 


XmlHrml  HUlart,  PmiM 


APPBNMX. 

9    HtnierM 


orbnr 

hntlnn.t.-lliltte.lmmMrrrt. 

At  WaircobOttd,  ncir  tbl>  CitT.tben 
h  ■  Tdumhir  LibnuT  i  mod  at  tlw  CM- 
ftn  lit  Xmltiaklmm  a  i|oad  coUcdioo 
of  Piclan*. 


Tblt  Cilf  hat  abaat  I9,tt>0  inhibit- 
Uiti  I  anil  ibg  objicli  bnt  worth  ob- 
•crntioii  an,  lb  Oprrm-lMm—  tht 
Rjttl  Slahlri  —  Ike  MinurmtHl  of 
Wrrlki^,  in  tbe  nubile  CtmHtrj—tbt 
JTsiimnf  itfLniMHi  —  Herrnimuen, 
■  Rot*]  Hiiiilc.i^r,  »itli  a.  liA,.\n,  Or 
tbcoMFiirDcb  1I7IO  cum  Bin  i  lilt  sHiit 
collection  of  Kxotia—  Afani-Mnliaul, 
■nolbcr  Bofil  Ciardcn— tmd  Ihe  Garilm 
leUek  Slice  btloHgui  ibCohM  WslvuiHr 
vbera  (ncient  Bud  inadera  Scnlptui., 
■ad  MDit  PBintinio,  niiT  l>e  fo>ind. 

But   Idiis  iXUxn,  I.-Hilel  de  Mm- 
dear  Haa,r,  aad  l/H&lel  de  Ma  ' 


lent. 


ifrm  — Thiiroad  ii  cice 
rnn,  the  Potl-hotuir. 


Tbii  CUT  contuni  near  StUOiuhiibil- 
ant*.  The  object]  beat  worth  notice 
are,  Ike  Buildings  afiht  UiiiBtnilg— 

Iht  Obstrval<iTii~lhe  Lt/ing-mHospUal 


Ionic  G«rdrn~  iHt  S/anig, 
lAbrarg,  itiimgiug  r-  "-  ■ 
and  reputed  to  ne  the 


,  ifiiiiMrrtilg', 
ie    ^'"j; 


principal   Cbuich 
icTomhpfCathe- 


Bl  HaJkeMiMcim, 
a    JMctau 
<    iMUtm 

SI  ZAterota 

3    MatHntr 

9  nvnhfort  ootiieOideT-'niiillt! 
baa  10,000  inhabitant! :  anduoq 
tba  object*  bnt  wortb  Dotia  lit. 
Me  CkMTcta  ^  S.  Mmrf  ud  i 
^ckolaM  —  iJu  CAartreiue  -Ik 
H*^  rfe   faille —  Ike  Cam«- 

M«n^r*t  1^  Prinet  LffiH 
^"MJiaic*.  who  wai  dioanai  11 
tbe  Oder,  t,  mttampting  (o  V 
tbe  livei  of  ittben'-tailitllt 
_™«V  HT  Kltift,  the  Poet  ^ 
There  11  ■  Univeraity  hen:  td 
«oong  the  beit  Inna  m,  LeU- 

at  SeUin 

31  PfTilZ 

a    »arpi.rd-7H,CAureAo/S.M«v, 
in  thi.  Town    merit*  notice,   tit 
be.t  Inn  11  tt,   'Prai,  Cauraaa.    I 
near  tbe  Poat-boiue. 

>)  ManotB 

^  Ptaike 

H   PiltTHOB 


3i  N«aladl 
Si  Kalt 
ii  Dintzig. 

B7i  mik9. 


bi™',^'?nd' 
worth  notice 
Calkedral,  wl 
churcliei  in 
Callege  —  Iht 
da   Ifoblei  — 


°"f  the  object.  b« 
Ine  bxrhangt — (* 
e  of  the 

m  Anglaim — Ltt  1 
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2    Schlichtem 
2    Neuhqf 
U  Fuld 
2    Hunefeld 

2  Putlach  : 
14  Vacha 

24  Marksukl 

14  Eisenach 

8  Gotha  —  2%e  Riesen  is  recom- 
mended bf  Travellers  as  a  good 
Inn,  where  the  charges  are  rea- 
sonable. 

3  Erfurt 

3  Weimar  —  Inn,  The  Erb  Prince, 

good  and  not  dear. 

Si  Eskersberg 

2t  Naumburg 

2    Weissenfela 

2    JLutzen 

2  Leipzig' — The  Inns  at  Leipsic  have 
been  already  named. 

24  Delitsch 

2    Bitterfeld 

4|  Wittenberg  —  Midway  between 
Bitterfeld  and  Wittenberg  is  a 
Post-house,  where  the  horses  are 
changed.  Best  Inn  at  Wittenberg 
The  Wein  TVaubef  already  named. 

2    Kropstadt 

24  Treuetibntzen 

n  Belitz 

2J  Potsdam— Inns,  The EinHedler— 
and  The  Stadt  Rom,  already 
named.  The  whole  of  this  Road 
is  excellent. 

4  Berlin 

65|  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  BERLIN  BY  HALBKRSTAO, 
MINDEK,  BIELEFELD,  MONSTER, 
WESEL,  AND  BMMERICK,  TO  AMSTER- 
DAM. 


1     Zehlendorf 
1    Potsdam 
14  Grosscreutz 

1  Brandenburg 

2  Genthin 
n  Burg 

\%  Magdeburg 

If  Egeln 

\\  Halberstadt 

14  Zilly 

1    Bimbek 

14  Beinun 

14  NettUngen 

14  Hildesneim 

n  Elze 

14  Hohnsen 

U  Hesse-Oldendorf 

li  Buckeburg 

i  Minden 
1     Rehme 

I  Herfort 
1     Bidtfeld 


1    Brockhagen 
IJ  Warensdorf 
If  Munster 
14  jippelhuben 
L    JOulmen 
If  Tushaus 
i  Schmerbeck 
1    Wesel 
14  Rees 

1  Emmerick 
4  Eiien 

14  Arnheim — The  posts  of  Holland 

begin  here. 
34  LAintem 
24  AmersifoTt 
3    Naarden 

2  Amsterdam 

534  posts  of  Prassia. 
104  posts  of  Holland. 

633  in  all. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MXIN 
TO  AUGSBURG. 

1  Hanau— Philipsraheand  Wilhelms- 
bad,  in  this  neighbourhood,  merit 
notice. 

1  Dettingen  —  Memorable  for  the 
battle  of  1743. 

i  j4schaffenburg^lnn,L*Aigled*Ch\ 

1    Obernburg 

14  Miitenberg 

I    Hundheim 

1    Biachofsheini — Inn,  Le  Cerf. 

1    Mergentheim  —  Inn,  Le  Cerf, 

If  Blavfelden 

14  CraiUheim  —  Famous  for  its  Porce- 
lain Manufacture,  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

14  Dunkelsbuhl^Tht  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  Picture. 

1    Fremdingen 

1  Nordlingen  —  A  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  and 
an  excellent  Painting,  by  Albert 
Durer.  embellish  the  Principal 
Churcn  here.    Inn,  La  Couronne. 

14  Donawert — Inn,  La  Couronne. 

14  Meidengen, 

14  Augsburg 

184  posts. 

Augsburg,  formerly  denominated 
Augusta  yitideticorum,  the  largest 
City  in  Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be 
the.  most  ancient,  is  seated  between 
the  rivers  Lech  and  Wertach,  and  has 
30,000  inhabitant-8.  The  obiecta  best 
worth  notice  here  are  the  Cathedraig 
which  comprises  twenty-four  cbl^pdij 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  celebiitir 


X;     .iMmr-lkr    1 


numclian.  In  Zoll  -^ 
flrir-tlitCiimrrAaf 

... .„    tlHtl   rfr   ruir  —  lit 

Tarrri^  I'nhirk  —  tktjiTinuil—lkt 
//uHr  </  tWmUmm  —  lht  Omit  tmllt^ 
Ktmtati  —  lhr  pmUie  f*«ulate(— wac 
prtnilf  Humta  itliich:  contain  antique 

K'niinirii  in  frr»m  — and  **r  Liirmrirt 
unaiiiR  III  Ibr  t-atlicilnl  and  S.  V\- 
Tic  i  llir  luirr  u(  arliicli  nciiimra  the 
dnmiifi  anil  ikrlriin  uF  Albrrt  DuRC. 
Aii««fiurg  Hdubili  natigci  of  BamaD 


APPENDIX. 

on  the 


I)  SrhtrahuiaHchni 

I )  lilrmmiHgif—loa,  lit  BaufBLoa, 


ConitsDce;  and  luuallf  givv 
a  faur-oart'd  boat  lane  eno' 
to  convvy  a  carriage,  from  tl 
to    four    Uoriui,   together    • 


diicUy    supplied    by   tbc   Rliine. 
Bi^tween    Moeriburg    and    Con- 


Tbe  principal  Inn  Itt/Aigle  iPOr. 


Scliaffliaustn  —  The   bridge 


Zurich,  ia  tbccdt- 


on  the  WKTta  Zurich,  u  uko*- 
bratcd  FmU  ^f  iht  RUiu;  i*i 
'I'raFcllen   who  wiih   to  Kc  tk 


Schafi 

auaep 

o    tbe    till.  •( 

Ijiulfc 

i;    and 

tbrnce  to  *  >nll 

tbe    wi»l»  <i 

whVrh 

aTicwoftl,.nl], 

broken 

line  byhugefiV 

of  rocki 

Here  tl,7R)<i» 

dirido 

nto   fire  cuIiiidoi; 

'wbicti 

«r«nd? 

The  Travi^llcr  ii  condsl- 

ed  iQ  the  n«t 

biilov    the     III 

f!^A\:^r^ 

^r,*';il'"i"?'T;'f!'-  ^^^. 

ol  inferior  lua^nitude  ia  Ken  tn» 
the  Mill  on  the  oppoaitc  uik  e 


Gothic  edifice  ^ 


:    Am 


togrthtr 


rfrP.^.,^„h^e^^1^f^i",'"ara^1;^t"™; 

of  Dasle  — fi'nj{7iieH«  qf  lAr  Danec  i 
Death,  supupwd  to  Lave  been  donr  iiy 
a  pupil  of  Holbein,  niid  preserrcd  in 
tArUHbAc^Arnrv,  which  is  enibellishoi 
«itli  painting)  by  Holhein.AntiqiiiliH, 
Natural  History,  gjc.    Iliule  cunuios) 

are.  La  Troii  Roii,  bqB  in  Cigognc. 


Schroheiibaa, 
.    PSrxback 
Gaseiffild 
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Ratisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube ; 
and  contains  about  90.000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  tiiis 
City  are.  its  ancient  Bridge,  tliree  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  yards  in  length — ihe  Ca- 
thedral —  the  Abbey  of  S,  Emmeran — 
the  Hotel  de  Ville —  and  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesaayS}  and  Fridays,  from  ten  till 
twe  ve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two 
till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Persons  who 
wish  to  see  it  on  other  days  must  apply 
to  the  Librarian.  The  Town  Library 
— and  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Emmeran^mexxX  attention. 
Inns,  La  Croix  d^Or,  VAgneau 
Blanc,  Sfc, 

ROUTE    FROM    RATISBON  TO  BARSUTU. 

li  Stanhottz 

14  Schwandorff 

14  Amberg 

1    Hambach 

14  Kirchen-Tumbach 

1     Creissen 

I    Bareuth 

9  posts. 


ROUTE    FROM    BAREUTM   TO    LEIPSIC. 

1    Bemeck 
1    Monchberg 
1    Hoff 
li  Plauen 
\\  Reichenbach 

I  Zwickau 
\k  Gosnitz 
U  Pima 

II  Leipzig 


lU  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM    RATISBON    TO    MUNICH. 

1    Eglofsheim 

1     Bucnhaiisen 

1    Ergolspach 

U  Landshut  —  The  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Go- 
thic Tower  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Martin— the  Church  of  S. 
Job  —  and  the  ancient  Chdteau. 
Inns,  Le  Soleil  d'Or;  Le  Coq 
Noir;  and  La  Chrappe. 

1    Moosburg 

1  Freysins[  —  The  objects  best  worth 
attention  in  this  Town  are, 
the  Cathedral —  the  Benedictine 
Church  —  the  Chapel  and  Cupola 
fjfS.  Pe/er**  — and  the  Benedictine 


Lyceum. 


Principal  Inns,  La   Charrue,  and 
Le*  Sept  Glands, 
\i  Garching 
I  Munich. 

8^  posts. 

Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria,  is 
seated  on  the  Iser;  and  contains  above 
40,000  inhabitants.  7'he  Royal  Resi- 
dence in  this  elegant  Cit^,  though  un- 
promising on  the  outside,  is  muj^nificent 
within  ;  and  the  collection  of  Miniature 
Pictures  in  this  Palace;  the  Tapestry 
representing  the  exploits  of  Otho  de 
Wittelsback;  the  great  Staircase;  the 
Chapel,  which  contains  a  painting  at<- 
tributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  together 
with  the  Altar  used  by  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  during  her 
imprisonment,  and  a  particularly  fine 
OrZ»n,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintings 
comprises  near  a  thousand  productions 
of  eminent  masters,  among  which  are 
—  a  Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,  bv  him- 
self—ditto of  Raphael— ditto  of  Holbein 
•—Raphael's  is  the  celebrated  picture 
concerning  which  an  ambiguous  sen- 
tence occurs  in  Vasari  —  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Albert  Durer! — a  Pieti, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra!— a  Female 
Figure,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!  — the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  —  and  a 
Lion-hunt,  both  by  Rubens— portraits, 
by  Rubens,  of  himself,  his  first  Wife, 
&c.— the  Defeat  of  the  Rebel  An- 
gels—the Feast  of  Sileniis— Christ, 
the  Magdalene,  David,  &c. — and  a 
Gronp  of  Children  with  a  Garland  ;  all 
by  Rubens.  —  Exquisite  Works  by  Van- 
dyck;  particularly  two  whole-length 
Portraits  of  a  Burgomaster  and  bis 
Wife!  —the  Portrait  of  Schneiders,  like- 
wise bv  Vandyck — and  his  own  por- 
trait, bv  himself  —  little  Fruit-sellers, 
by  Murillo !  —  and  a  Woman  examining 
a  Child's  head,  by  the  same  master !  — 
two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo !  —  the  same  subject, 
by  Giulio  Romano — and  ditto,  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto  — a  Holy  Family,  by  Ra- 
phael, in  his  early  manner— an  Ecce 
Jlomo,  by  Correggio! — Cupid,  by  the 
same  master — S.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb^ 
by  Carlo  Dolci !  —  Four  very  fine  Por- 
traits by  Velasquez  —  fine  portraits,  by 
Titian  — The  Holy  Family,  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  —  Hercules  Furens,  by 
Doraenichino— Hercules  and  Omphale, 
by  the  same  master  —  a  portrait,  by 
Garofolo  —  the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  b^  the  same  master;  and  se- 
veral Paintings  from  Designs  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  Royal  Gluptatheca,  for  ArUiqui- 
ties,  is  about  half  finished ;  and  though 


Mil  qnitr  cornvt  in  Boint  of  lattr,  pro- 
witn  111  Iv  sf  Iriiiliil.  It  ■•  dcMiuHJ  to 
tVDlwn  iinriiuui  rnuwpi  irf  udcnt 
Kralplurr :  uuMi*  whii;li  an  <■>>  Bu- 
bcrlni  Faun.aMl  Ibc  KIbIuii 
In  mulirr,  Utrtj  found  at 
«iv<k  UluHl  in  Ibc  Mmrt 
■od  ictlonri  l>)r  the  ('■¥. 
TbT  onvinBllT  •dorocd  ^bc  miianui 
of  k  TcBvIr  cMitrcnilfd  lu  kliiicnrii 
■od  all  irpmnil  Warrion,  dm  Vcnuk 
igan  rknytHl.  TbcH  SlatOf*  funn  w 
iulcrniioi  linh  in  tbc  chain  of  uiciont 


fcS 


„_ „.,  _-■  •upcriur  to  ll 

EnM'a'i  •■yl'i  Iwiiwh  JDKiivr  to  tb. 
ol  the  UHxl  EBiinent  tineian  " 


reian  Sinilpton 
J  Mr  \Kautrf  «MH«jiiu  Pictartt  q 
Ikt  M  UermmH  mudlUa^  Scioab  i)  a 
JMtkuhtim,  a  Koyal  Villa  nnr  th. 
Cit*i  huttiwbcUoftbcKprDdDctioni 

■1  UDiikb. 


ri  with  the  PictURi 


:   t'nuifixiaa,   bi 
,..j1  Gijiantic  niatingi.  h 
n  hH  brtt  itrle— the  Hoi 


KlIO' 

Wmn™ 

Fatailr,  bj  Currcnpi  ■'"'  »  cnnoiu 
Sat  «r Paintinft.  IvTrnien, npmcDt- 
lu  the  lutcrior  irf  the  Bniudi  Gallerr, 
mth  <:upiH  aftbe  lecture*  there,  in  hii 
tinwt  *»  no*'  ■(  Sclileiibeini. 

Other  object*  mHtbr  notice  are.  Tie 
7>M«uy.  which  eontdo*  magnificent 
jtWtU — Ike  Calltclian  ^  earptd  iBort 
—tit  HTw  Titalre—lie  PamtiHgi  in 
a*  VkHTck  «fXiilTt  Dame—Ike  CbireA 
^  tilt  TkraUiu,  adoraed  with  a  good 
Kctnte  \>j  Saodrat,  repioenting  the 
Fiifpie  at  Naplei  —  the  Ckta-ck  ^  lAe 
^iglitk  AVni,  who  educate  niung 
Ladie)  ftatii— fAr  Picture  bv  TiHlu- 
n((a(nioit  praTolunilr  cut  in  two.  for 
the  cDUTenienceof  the  caadle-anuner). 
in  tki  AugiaHne  Churck — the  Ckurch 
tialicalcil  to  S.  Peter,  nhich  cooUins 
Rpod  Keturei  — /Ae  lA&raries  nf  the 
liiitK,  the  ThtaliHi,  and  the  jtcademg 
rf&itHcei—Mii  the  Jtovai  Cabineli. 

The  beat  Inn  ii  Le  Cerfi'Or,  kept  by 
the  Cook  0/  the  Isle  Eugene  Brauliar- 
naituDukeoFLeucbtenbera.  Tbepricei 
at  thii  Inn  are  reaionabe:  and  the 
Table  fHolt  ia  excellently  avrved. 
OlhfrluQs  are,  L'Aigle  Nain  La  Cnix 
If  Or,  etc. 

Tbe  Promcuadea  in  the  vicioitr  of 
Munich  are  pleasant:  and  tbe  Rornl 
Villa  of  Nrmphenbnrg,  near  tbe  City, 


Taceman 
beautiful 
Villa  (run 


[th.™. 

embcliialKd    widi  > 
'.■kr.  nmtuiu  1  Roial 
CM- 


aerlra 

,.  -  wtaTcb  tbe  King  of  Ba- 
nna baa  expended  from  this  U 
lour  milljoDa  of  florinai  intcs^ 
it  for  tbs  rcddeoca  of  Eii>  Widoe. 
Tile  Hotel,  aitualed  on  the  maiiui 
of  tbe  I^ke,  la  the  TVuUb^ 
Home,  wbichfurniabea  clean  btdi 
AtTcgernaeeTnTeUenahouJdDdi 
an  agreement  with  the  Poat-iaiaei 
■or  couvering  tbem  tuAckeathil; 
and  (in  case  of  then-  beioi  at 
hpraea  at  that  Tillage)  to  Schmli- 
I  AckaUiml— Tbe  laa  faele  ii  citaii. 


bel„ 

Scbwatt  cai 

ofa  rock)  wii 
of  the  Lake. 

I     raUere 

I    Immmci — 1 

it  being  tbm 
Tegerotee  to 

Si  poit*. 

aoon  raoa 
9  SeMd 
H  Millemoald 


post- road : 


inds  along  the  mii^ii 


POien—laa,  La  < 
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BODTE    FROM    VIENNA,      THROUGH     RA- 
TISBON   AND    BRUSSELS,    TO   OSTEND. 

1  Burkhardsdorf —  A  post  and  a  half 
is  charged  by  the  Post-master ;  aod 
one  paper  florin  is  paid  for  the 
Order.for  post-horses. 

1  Sighardskirchen  —  Ino  tolerably 
good. 

li  Pdrschling 

1    S.  Pdlten 

14  Molk—A  small  country  Inn,  but 
clean. 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  here,  a 
spHcious  and  magnificently  placed 
edifice,  contains  a  celebrated  Ma- 
donna by  Albert  Durer,  and  a  fine 
picture,  by  Rubens,  of  the  Angels 
announcing  to  the  Magdalene  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 

Ik  KemmeUbach 

li  AnisteUen 

1     Strrmberg 

1    Enns 

14  Lintz  —  The  last  post  in  Lower 
Austria.  This  Town  contains 
16,000  inhabitants.  Best  Inn,  Z^e 
Lion  d^Or.  The  women  of  Lintz 
are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

U  Efferding— The  first  post  of  Upper 
Austria. 

H  Bayer  bach 

1    Sigharding 

1    Scharding 

1  Passau  —  A  fine  Town.  The  Cathe- 

dral and  its  Orsan,  the  Ch&teau, 
the  Library  de  Lamberg,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  Garden  qf  the 
Convent  of  Marmhilf^  deserve  at- 
tention.   Inn,  UAigte  Noir. 

2  ViUhofen 
2k  Platting 

1  Straubing — The  collegiate  Churchy 
and  the  Carmelite  Conventy  which 
contains  theTomb  of  Duke  Albert, 
merit  notice ;  as  does  the  Abbey 
of  Ober-Altaich.  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Straubing. 

U  Pfader 

U  Ratisbon 

l|  Schambach 

1     Teiswang 

1    Theiningen 

1    Postbaner 

1    Feucht 

1  Nuremberg  —This  City  contains 
30,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are,  the  Cathe- 
drat,  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  painted 
glass  — theChapel  of  S.  Anne  —  the 
Cfiurch  of  5.C?atre,which  contains 
a  painting  upon  glass  executed  in 
1^8  —  the  Chapel  de  Mendel,  in 
which  there  are  several  good  pic- 
tures—  the  Chapel  of  Holztcnou- 


herienne  du  S.  Sepulchre  —  the 
Imp€rialChAteau,emhe\\i8hed  with 
valuable  pictures;  for  showing 
which  the  Custode  expects  a  florin 

—  The  Hdtel  de  Ville :  likewise 
embellished  with  good  pictures ;  for 
showing  which  the  Custode  expects 
two  kopfstucks  —  the  Bridges — the 
Arsenal y'ytXnch  contains  two  Can- 
non dated  1499  —  and  the  Copper 

Mills.  Inns,  Le  Cheval  Bouge,  &c. 

1    Farnbach 

\i  Emshirchen 

1  Langenfeld  —  The  Post-house  here 
is  a  good  Inn. 

li  Bossenheim 

1     Kitzingeri 

1  Wurtzburg  —  The  road  from  Nu- 
remberg hither  is  excellent. Wurtz- 
burg contains  17,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Chdteau,  remarkable  for  its 
Staircase  —  the  Citadel,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  ancient 
Temple  —  the  Chapel  ofS.  Mary— 
the  Cathedral — the  Great  Hospital 

—  the  Picture  Gallery  belonging 
to  the  Prince  Bishop,  containing  a 
Magdalene  by  Fesel  —  and  the  Li- 
brary belonging  to  the  University, 
Inns,  La  Cour  de  Baviiire ;  Le 
Cygjie,  &c.  The  most  celebrated 
wines  of  Franconia  grow  near 
Wurtzburg,  namely,  the  Vin  de 
Lieste,  the  Vin  de  Stein,  called 
Vin  du  S.  Esprit,  and  the  Vin  de 
Calmus. 

I    Rosbrunn 

14  Esselbach 

1    Rohrbrunn 

14  Aschaffenburg 
I  Uettingen 

1    Hanau 

1    Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

1    Koenigstein 

U  Wierges 

l|  Limburg 

1     Walnerod 

1    Freylingen 

1     Gulroth 

1     Weyersbusch 

U  Ukerot 

1    Siegburg 

14  Cologne  — This  City,  founded  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  is  supposed  to 
contain  above  30,000  inhabitants ; 
and  among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  are,  the  rmns  of  the  Cathe- 
dral— the  Church  qf  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins  —  the  Church  of 
the  Minorites  —  the  Chapitre  de 
S.  Gireon — the  Arsenal —  and  the 
Hiero-solonitamite  Chapel,  which 
contains  a  celebrated  painting. 
Cologne  is  paved  with  basalt.*  — 
Inns,  Le  S.  Esprit,  &c. 


*  Steamers,  m  already  mentioned,  ply  between  Cologne  and  Rotterdam. 
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.V.  Titmd. 

/if  IrtHtmt 

l^uivain — The  inhabitants  of  this 
Tiiwii  arr  tupbuirU  tu  amount  to 
ii«-ar  iiVNK).  Oiii'  of  the  principal 
Inns  i«.  The  liuttlde  Cologme. 

CttrtrHbrrg 

liriisHrU. 

.-iuhe 

Omutrtcht 
Gnnd 

Urn  fit  f 
ihtendc 


Wi'i  pu«tt. 

Pai-kcts  jfo  evfr>' Tuesday  and  Friday, 
weather  perniittiog,  irom  Cologne  to 
OHtend. 

I*ackets  usually  ffo  twice  a  week  from 
Oittend  to  Harwich. 

Packets  likewise  go  from  Ostend  to 
Margate. 

ROUTE  FROH  FRANK  PORT  ON  THE 
MEIN,  THROUGH  CASSEL,  TO  MUN- 
KTER. 

U  Friedberg.    Inn,  Let  Trots  Ep^es. 

1    liutzbach 

1  Giessen  —  The  University  of  Gies- 
sen  was  foundi'd  in  1G07.  The  Li- 
brary—  the  Pcedagogium  —  the 
Chateau  —  and  the  Church  of  S. 
Pancrace  merit  notice.  Inns,  La 
Licorne  ;  Le  Lion ;  &c. 

1  Marbiirif — The  Library  belonging  to 
the  University  here  is  a  fine  one. 
The  best  Inn  is  the  Post-house, 

U  Hoi tz dor/ 

1  Jessberg  —  The  Post-house  is  a  good 
Hotel. 

1     Wabern 

li  Cassel  —  This  City  is  supposed  to 
have  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  and 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Chdteau  —  the  Palace  —  the 
Place  de  Frederic^  and  the  Statue 
by  which  it  is  adorned  —  the  Ar- 
senal—  the  RomanCatholicChurch 

—  the  Reformed  Church — and  the 
Statue  of  the  Landgrave ^  Charles 

—  the  Opei'a-house  —  the  Afuseum 
Fredericien  —  and  the  Pictures  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academy  qf  Paint- 
ing. 


*  One  carolin  is  twenty.four  francs. 


The  principal  Inns  are,  TkeBId 
iicar^  and  The  Town  ofFrtaiiitA. 

I^ichtenau 

Paderborn  —  like  Cathedral  hen, 
and    Me  l/nwersitg,  merit  ootiee. 
The  source  of  the  hver  Vwkt'n* 
the    middle  of  the  Towd.   Ib>i 
iAe  I*ost-iunue. 
1*  ^ienkirchen, 
2,    VTarefudorf 
I3  Muiister 

18i  posts. 

.  This  City  contains  above  90,000  ii- 
habitants  ;  and  the  Church  ofS.Lar 
beri—the  Palace— the  Cathedrtl-td 
the  Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen,  jaaH 
notice.    Inns,  L,*Efnpirew;  &c 

VOYAGE   OK    THE      RHINE    FROM  Mil- 
£NGK    TO    COBI.SNT2. 

Paclset-boats  «o  daily  from  Mayew 
and  Cassel,  to  Coblentz  ;  and  the  «w  I 
IS  SIX  francs  :    but  persons  who  hi«i  | 
yacht  to  themselves,  which  is  thcmoi 
pleasant  mode   of   goiu^,    usually  pv 
from  four  to  five  carol  ins  ♦  :  an4  i« 
conveyed  to  Cologne  for  the  latter  urn, 
\l  they   dp   not    stop    at    Cobleoti? 
Persons  who  embark  at  EltviU.  or  Wil- 
auf,  may  procure   a   yacht  for  tbw 
louis-d/ors,  or  three  and  a  half  at  the 
utmost,  and  these  boats  being  furnished 
with  kitchen  utensils  and  beds.  Travel- 
lers may  dine  and  sleep  on  board,  if  they 
wish   It.    When  the  virind  is  contrary, 
two  days  arc  occupied    in   ffoing  from 
Cassel  to  Coblentz,  orThal-Ehrenbreit- 
stem  ;  and  two  days  and  a  half  in  return- 
ing. 

Persons  who  make  this  excuraion 
should  leave  Mavence  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  go  either  to  Wallaaf, 
or  KltvilL  where  the  Inns  are  irood  m- 
pecialiy  The  Rose  at  Eltvill.     The  time 

2,^9".V'^^  \"  «^°'°fif  Z*"*^™    Mayence  to 
iiltvill  IS  about  two  hours.    Next  morn- 
ing, a  short  time  before  sun-rise    tra- 
vellers should  walk  to  «/oAa7i74i.s^e7-^-  and 
from  the  Balcony  of  the  Castle  there 
contemplate  the  view  :  thence  proceed- 
ing to  embark  at  Langenwinkel    for 
Geisenheim.  The  time  occupied  in  going 
is  about  iin  hour ;  and  at  the  latter  place 
it  is  advisable  to  disembark,    and  visit 
Neiderwaldy  a  garden  belonging  to  the 
Count  d*Ostein,  and  embellished  with 
lovely  prospects.    From  Geisenheim  to 
S,  Gouer  the  time  occupied  in  going  is 


I 


+  The  ^♦^cI^^kI^W^**™®'*  "«  supposed  to 
be  the  b^^*^'*''^**''^**'"*' 
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»bout  four  hours.  This  Town  stands 
^O  a  delightful  position,  and  contains  a 
2[Ood  Inn,  where  Travellers  should  sleep, 
losing  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
ito  reach  Coblentz  before  noon.  Here 
\  are  good  Hotels.  The  Town  is  situated 
fl/A  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
^Moselle ;  and  the  objects  most  worthy 
i^f  attention  are,  the  Collegiate  Church 
.^iqfS,  Castor,  ana  the  Fort  ofEhrenbi'eit- 
B  Hewj  originally  a  Roman  work. 


BXCUaSION     FROM     GOTTINGEK   TO    THE 
MIKES   OF   HARTZ. 

Behind  Kattlenburg  rise  the  first  hills 
•  which  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Hartz. 
j»  Osterode —'YXiid  Town  has  4000  in- 
l  habitants— A7a?«Ma/— Inn,  La  Cou- 
r  ronne.  This  Town  contains  10,000  in- 
r  habitants.  The  richest  Mines  are  La 
'  Caroline,  "which  is  105  fathoms  deep; 
and  La  noroth^e,  which  is  102  fathoms 
>   deep. 

The  Georgestollen  is  a  remarkable 
work. 

The  Ludunger-Rechenhaus  exhibits  a 
collection  of  all  the  machines  employed 
in  the  Mines. 

Two  miles  from  Klausthal  is  the  an- 
cient imperial  City  of  Goslar;  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  beer,  called 
Gose,  of  which  there  are  seven  kinds ; 
and  that  most  esteemed  is  called  Beste 
Krttg.  Half  a  league  from  tliis  City  is 
the  Rammelsberg,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Mines  of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Ilsenburg 
to  the  Brocken,  a  lofty  mountain,  not 
far  from  the  Ch&teau  ae  StappeinDurg, 
is  a  beautifnl  prospect;  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  Brocken  a  plain  is 
discoverable,  which  extends  seventy 
leagues,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
people. 

From' the  Brocken  Travellerr««ually 
go  to  Elbingerode,  in  order  to  see  the 
Grotto  called  BauhmanshSle.  The  Sta- 
lactites which  adorn  this  Grotto^  are 
beautiful  and  various ;  but  the  objects 
most  interesting  here  are  petrified  hu- 
man bones,  supposed  to  be  antediluvian. 
At  S,  Andreasburg,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  found  a  piece  of  silver,  weigh- 
ing eighty  pounds. 

The  above-mentioned  excursion  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in  a  fortnight. 


CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS. 

CARLSBAD. 

Carlsbad  contains  aboutdOOO  inhabit- 
ants, and  several  lodging-houses.  The 
price  of  apartments  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent 


the  Baths :  but  a  good  suite  of  rooms, 
with  several  beds,  seldom  lets  for  more 
than  twenty  florins  a  week. 

Dinner  at  a  Restaurant  usually  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  grosclien  a  head.  At 
the  Salle  de  Boheme,  and  the  Salle  de 
Saxe,  breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  cho- 
colate, costs  about  eighteen  krSutzers. 
For  loading,  or  unloading  a  travelling 
carriage,  the  price  is  a  florin.  To  the 
Valet- de-place, "-who  goes  round  with  the 
visiting  tickets  of  Itinerants,  when  they 
arrive,  and  when  they  depart,  the  fee  is 
two  florins.  For  reading  the  gazettes 
during  the  whole  season  the  price  is 
two  florins.  The  drawers  of  water  at 
each  sprinff  expect  from  every  customer 
a  kopistuck  or  two,  as  a  farewell  pre- 
sent: and  the  waiters  at  the  Salle  de 
Bohime,  and  the  Salle  de  Saxe,  expect 
every  person  whom  they  have  attended, 
to  give  them  at  least  one  florin  each,  as 
a  parting  compliment.  The  entrance- 
money  at  the  balls  is  one  florin  per 
head ;  and  persons  who  reouire  a  phy- 
sician, while  they  use  the  Baths,  com- 
monly give  him  four  or  five  ducats  when 
his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
abominable. 

FYRMONT. 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  new  lodging- 
house  at  the  Baths  is  a  good  one ;  and 
the  price  of  each  apartment  is  marked 
over  the  door.  There  are  several  other 
]od£[ing-houses.  Dinner  costs  from  ei^ht 
to  sixteen  groschen  per  head,  according 
to  its  quality ;  and  the  public  amuse- 
ments are  numerous  and  various. 


SPA. 

The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
the  end  of  May.  Here  are  lodffings  of 
all  descriptions,  and  all  prices.  Jratteurs 
send  out  good  dinners  at  four  francs  a 
head ;  and  persons  who  like  to  dine  at  a 
Table  d*Hote  are  well  served  for  three 
francs  a  head.  Saddle-horses  cost,  by 
the  day,  from  five  to  six  francs  each. 

Spa,  to  lovers  of  gaiety,  is  pleasant ; 
thougD,  compared  with  many  other 
places  on  the  Continent,  expensive. 


ROUTE   FROM   HANOVER  TO  PYRMONT. 

U  Springe 

1    Hameln  —  A  strong  place. 

1    Pyrmont  —  The   Chariot   de  Poste 

5oes    from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
uring  the  months  of  June,  July, 
'—  and  August. 
3i  posts. 
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de  fast  both  above  and  below.   Then 
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Aiutria,  and,  geDerall;  ipeaking, 
crowded  with  pilgrimt.  Between 
Manazell  and  SeeKJeKQ  the  road 
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I  /leAe/— Itis  adrimble  to  iletn  at 

proeeeding  to  the  next  >lage,  St. 
Giken;  where  the  Hotel  ia  a  Terr 


SsTtibarg  —  Fine  iceiMrr  embel- 
liibea  the  road  from  Vienna,  bv 
the  Mariaiell,  to  SidUburg;  and 
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Klagenrnrt 
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.     Amoidtlrin 


li  Meilri — Hence  to  Venice  hrwater. 
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fttX'TK    FROM    VIINXA    TO   CAlLSBADy 
Til  not  (ill  CCEA  AMD  IWODA. 

I     Kttzrrsdor/ 
I     Mtot-krrau 
U   W'rikerMdttf 
1     Mriimm 
I    //»rM 

I    Schtmrtenmm 

\i  Shrcmu 

H  Sckifmrskmck 

U  Uudweis 
9    Moldautkein 
fi    Puek 
1    Strakonitz 
1    iiornzdiowitz 
\k  GriiHberg 

«    3/iVw 

1     TH'hernoichin 

1     /'/am 

1     Sandau 

1     Kt^m 

li  Zu*oda 

\\  Carlsbad — There  is  a  nearer  road 
from  Vienna  to  Carlsbad,  through 
Znaim,  Iglau,  and  Prague. 

a2i  posts. 


ROUTE   FROM   TIBNKA  TO   BADSN. 

1    Neiidorf 

1  Baaden  —  Celebrated  for  its  Mine- 

ral Waters. 

2  posts. 


ROUTE    FROM    VIENNA   TO   PRESBURG* 

1     Schvmchat 

I     Fischamettt 

1    Regelsbntnn 

1    I^e%ttsch'AltenhuTg  —  The  frontier 

Town  of  Hungary. 
1  Presburg. 

5  posts. 

This  City,  in  time  past  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  is  not  supposed  at  the  present 
moment  to  contain  above  S2,000  inha- 
bitants; though  its  population,  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Buda,  was  estimated  at 
S8,000.  Presburg  is  finely  situated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  an  immense 
plain,  watered  by  the  Danube;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
here,  arc,  an  Equestrian  Statue^  by 
Donner,  of  S.  Martin,  which  adorns 
the  parochial  Church — another  Statue^ 


1 


br  the  MWie  tcolptor,  in  the  Esterhtif 


^•fohc  Oranmnea^tke  Cattnu-tk 


Olfmmmnum.    The  Dublic  amiiMneBb 

SJ^/"?t*'^»:  Here  are VoSeiwi 
1£?^  i?*l~M».  and  Cabioeti  of 
?i*i"7j,H{«toiry  ;  tocrtherwitiiaoele- 

TJe  Cbit^o  deLaoscbits,  near  Pw- 


mpQSS   PROIC 
TO 


I>XUfSCH-AlTXV10||B 
BRLO&ADV. 

1     Wieselburgr 

'*  ^;?^/'""*'"V^  PO»*  and  »  half  is 
sometimes  charged  here 

IS  estimated^at  lS,O0a    ItsCttbe- 

dral  IS  magDificent. 
Goenyo 
Ais 

C^"?™J7Th«  Church,  wbicb  fo^ 

rite  n^cS^iSf"*^  ****»"« '*««i^'»- 

1  I^eudorf 
1  Dmrrogk 
Ik  WGr5schwttr 

(called  by  the  Germans  Ofcn),  is 

Ti*^n*^  ?  ^'?®»  including  the 
Town  of  Pest,  from  wbicb^ic  is 
separated  only  by  the  Danube. 
At  Buda,  the  Hungarian  RegaUa 
are  kept:  and  the  Crown  preicnt- 
ed  in  the  year  ipoo,  by  pSpe  Svl- 
Tester  II,  to  Stephen,  Kmg  of 
Hungary,  is  an'  imitation  ofthat 
which  was  worn  by  the  Greek  Em- 
gerors.    Inns,  La  Croijc  Blofiche, 

1    Tel'eney 
Ik  Eresvhin 
1    Adony 

1  Pentele 
\k  Foeldwar 

2  Paksch 
2    Tolnau 

1    ^<fjwrf— Celebrated  for  its  wines; 

which  are  superior  to  Buriruadv 
li  Pattaszek  "^gunay. 

]     Sekscoe 

1  A/ohacseh 

2  JJaranyawar 

1    /.askafeld—TUc  frontier  Town  of 


Geriiany.] 


s 


ROUTES— PRESBURG  TO  TOKAY,  &c. 
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tbe  ancient 
discoverable 


Esseelc- Vestijct  of 
I  City  of  A/ursa  are 

I  here. 

*     1     Verra 
^     1    Wukowar 
i     1     Oppaiowaz 
I     14  ifiok 
I     1    Sztuzek 
J     t    Peierwnradiu 
I     1    CarhwUz-Unterkg 
I     1    PofAa 
I      1     Cserevicz 
14  Banovze 

H  Semlin  —  This  Town  contains  a 
Health-office,  for  purifying  letters 
and  merchandise  which  come  from 
Turkey. 

47  posts. 

From  Semlin  to  Belgrade  the  time 
occupied  in  going  is  about  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

ftOUTZ    FROM    PRESBURO    TO     KASCfiAU 
AND    TOKAY. 

1     Csftklei 
1    Sarfoi 

1  Tyrnao  —  This  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  towers,  and  several 
churches,  makes  a  handsome  figure 
at  a  distance.  The  Cathedral  — 
the  Eviscopal  Palace  —  and  the 
Academic  des  Nobles^  merit  no- 
tice. 
4  Freystildlel 

Rippyn 

Nitra-  Tapolcschan 

Nitra'Sambroket 

Westerlies 

Ba^Hozs ^There  are  Hot  Bath*  in 
this  Town. 

Rftdno 

Z^rotz-Sambroket 

Nolescho 
4  Rosenberg  —  The  Mineral  Watert^ 
and  the  College  here,   are  cele* 
brated. 

Pertensdorf 

Okolisna 

Wihodna 

LautscMmrg 

Horka 

Leutschau— rA^  Hdtel  de  VilU  is  a 
handsome  building :  but  the  Town 
is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

Biaczovez 
4  Berthod 

Eperies  —  Finely  situated,  and  fa- 
mous for  its  wines. 

Ijetnesch 

Kaschau  —  A  strong;  Town.  T^Ae 
Governor**  House  is  a  handsome 

•  The  Hungarians  have  eight  sorts  of  wine 
omewhat  similar  in  flavour  to  Tokay ;  and 


building.  The  Baths  of  Kaschau 
are  celebrated ;  but  the  air  is  un- 
healthy. 

1    Szinne 

1     Willmann 

14  7'a//ytt  —  Famous  for  its  wines. 

9    Tokay— On  the  mountain  of  Saint 

Thei'^se,   and  in  the  vineyard  of 

S^arwarsch,  prow  the  best  wines 

of  Tokay,  which,  in  stomach  com- 

— -  plaints,  nave  been  found  particu- 

81    lariy  beneficial.^ 

Hung[ary  abounds  in  excellent  fVuif, 
beef,  wild'fowl,  and  venison;  and  the 
wifies  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  strong,  that,  to  foreigners,  they 
sometimes  prove  dangerous. 

In  Gallicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Tra- 
veller^ ought  to  carry  provisions  with 
them ;  as  little  beside  straw  otn  be  pro- 
cured at  the  inns. 

ROUTE   FROM   VIENNA   TO   TRUSTS. 

1    Neudorf 

I     Gunselsdorf 

]     Neustadt 

1    Neuhirchen 

14  Schottwien 

14  Aloerzuschlag 

1    Krieglach 

1    Merzhofen 

1    Brack 

U  mttelstein 

1    Peggau 

14  Gratz  — This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  80,000  inhabitants ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice are,  thejmperial  Ch&teaur^the 
Eglisede  la  Cour—  and  the  Church 
dedicated  to  S.  Catherine  —  the 
parochial  Churchtin  which  there 
IS  a  painting  by  Tintoretto — the 
two  Columns^  and  the  Convent  in 
*  the  Fauxburgh  ^Muer-"  the  Lu» 
cettm  and  iu  Librarp —  and  tAe 
Johannmum,  The  Poor-house^ 
which  comprehends  a  general  hos- 
jHtal.  a  lyinff-in  hospital,  a  found- 
ling bospital,  an  asylum  for  Luna- 
tics, and  another  for  the  Aged,  is  a 
most  benevolent  and  useful  insti- 
tution. 

The  promenades  in  and  about  this 
Town  are  pleasant. 
Best  Inn.  The  Sun. 

1    Kalsdorj 

I    Lebring 

1    Ehrennansen 

14  Mahrbun^— This  is  the  most  popu- 
lous Town  in  Styria,  Gratz  ex- 
cepted. 

U  Fcistritz 


frequently  sold  under  that  name.    The  best 
Tokay  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sold. 
T  T  2 
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«     Frmnz 

1     S.(*MtraU 

I     PtHipettck 

n  Urbach  — Tliis  Citr,  the  Cspital 
ut  the  Ihicby  of  Camiola,  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  11,000  in- 
liabitanU.  Tke  Cathedral^  de- 
dicated to  S.  Nicholas,  merits 
notice  \  as  does  the  Ckaarek  ^f  S. 
Prtrr,  i  n  t  be  Fauxburgb.  Ino,  Le 
Saurafr, 

1     /Atitxh 

%  j^tirUberf-'Thtn  is  a  celebrated 
Grttilo  m  this  Towrn ;  and  an- 
other, called  Tke  Grotto  tfS,  Mm- 
drimnr^  at  a  short  distance.  Inn, 
I/Oxlerui  Grande. 
Tlie  LAke  of  Zirknits  it  near  Adels- 
»ier,C. 

1     Prawald 

1    Trieste  t  —  This  is  a   flourishing 


Free  Port,  with  80,000  inhabit- 
Mts«    and    a   spacious  and  nfe 
Harbour,  t 

351  potts. 

The  oblecta  bett  worth  notice  hat 
m^jAeAfoie'-tke  LazzimUi-' 
tke  Catkedrmi—tke  Greek  Ckard 
—  and  eke  new  Opera  Hmue, 
Innt,  Z«  f^iile  de  lAindreu  &c 
About  tweotj  Geman  miles  ftws 
Tnette  is  Pola  ;  which  Travellen  tiigfct 
to  ▼itit,  on  aocoont  of  iu  AmphitbestR 
tod  other  antlqoitics. 

A  TraTeller»  who  made  an  ezcnnioa 
from  Tneste  to  Pbla  in  1828,  found  tbe 
road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  tke 
Inns  uncomfortable. 

P^a  has  been  already  described,  ii 
the  former  part  of  this  Worit. 
A  boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste  to 

50  by  sea  to.  Pola  ;  and  the  price  nnsBr 
emanded   is  from  twelve  to  si 
ducats. 


sixtccB 


CHAPTER  IX. 
PORTUGAL. 


Exponie  of  ffoing  in  a  Pottoffice  Packet  flrom  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  >^  Days  annolnt^  fa 
sailing. »  Money  of  Portugal.  —  Lisbon.  —  Hotels.  —  PopuUUion.  —  Obiects  Emi  ^«A 
Notice.  — Cork  Convent  —  Cintra.  —  Water,  Eatables,  and  Asses*  MillT-I lSwi»-- 
Board.  —  Firewood.  —  Garden  of  the  Convent  of  Necessitades.  •-  Puldic  amua^entL-- 
Pricc  of  Draught-horses.  —  Passports,  ftc.  —  Route  ttoxa  Lisbon  to  Oporto.— Ditto  ft«a 
Lisbon  to  Madrid. 

the  sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows,  be- 
longing to  the  packet ;  but  to  proride 
plenty  of  their  own  :  and  this  not 
merely  to  secure  themselves  from  cold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstaoca 
dunng  their  voyage,  but  likewise  be- 
cause  blankets  and  down-pillows  are 


KXFEK.SC   OF   GOING    IN    A    POST-OFFICE 
PACKET  FROM  FALMOUTH  TO  LISBON. 

Every  Cabin-passenger  usually  pays 
for  passage  and  board  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive),  twenty- three  pounds, 
and  every  Steerage-passenger  n)urteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin- 
passengers.  Children,  nnder  twelve 
months  old,  go  free  of  charge ;  nnder 
four  years  olcfthey  pav  as  steerage-pas- 
sengers; and  above  that  age  as  cabin- 
passengers. 

Lisbon-packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday ;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail, 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  advisable  for  passengers  to  use 

*  Idria,  celebrated  for  its  Mines  of  Quick- 
silver, is  only  four  miles  flrom  Ober.Laybach. 

f  From  Trieste  to  flume,  another  Austrian 
Free  Port,  is  a  distance  of  five  posts. 


particularix  .needful  at  Lislwn.  Innr 
lids  who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  cloth inir  and 
live  in  an  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 


MONET   OF    POETUGAL. 

A  Ree  ^  »  J 

10  Rees,  equal  to  a  half-Viu- 

tern. 
90  Rees,  equal   to  a  Vintem  ; 

in  hnghsh  money  about      .0    0    1 


X  The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  18,000  a  few  yean  since. 


FCRTIrtML.] 

S  Vintems,  equal  to 

-4  TeMoom.   equal  to 
lule  of  Kicbangc  . 


lOTesI 


f^'ej?"!  ? 


LISBON. -I>RAUGHT-HORSES,  Ik.  US 

the  Sonreiins  ot  Portugal  are  buried 
—  CBelem  exiiibili  a  kind  of  Gothic  ara- 
beaqae  architecture,  unknown  in  other 
parta  of  Europe)— (Ae  CimvfxtqfBraii- 

b?^'dVir^nfi^°iy'encuEe'd— MrCoi'l 
Csnvmf  on  thegummil  of  Cape  S.  Roche 

.    .     ._    _     .      Inn,  and  ruins  of  a  Moorish  Palate, 
a  Moi-       _  Cintra  i«  deemed  the  but  lUmDier- 

butdurini  winter  and  ipring  iti  eicei- 

Thl  P^ka  \"dt  Ht  Cin°ni  ii^Sual'lj 
■  .ted  by  Traveller*. 


USBOK. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  O/uipiM,  and 
-  ?ortugue>e  Liaboa,   i>  a  flourishiag 


Among  the  ol^ecta  beat  worth  notice 
in  thia  Metropolis  and  ita  enTironi  are, 
the  Rofiat  Residence  I  the  Exchange; 
lie  ItuHa-Hmue  I  lit  Arienati  and 
Ike  Etualrian  troHie  Slalue  ofjotepi 
Ii  all  o/  which  adorn  the  Prava  da 

and  Ihat  beleuging  to  lit  Canntnl  a/ 
S.  Roche,  which  comprisea  an  Aiylum 
for   Foundling.       '-     ■■--    ------■--■ 


nunt  richlr  decorated  templei  of  thi 
Christian  world.  Tbe  picture  abovi 
the  altar  ia  a  particularly  veil  execut« 


Romi 


le  Chap; 


e   fomied  of  porphyry, 
Terde  antique,  lapia  lazuli,  and  other 

beautifully  worbe*d  and  gilt ;  the  cande^ 
labra,  and  the  lam  pa,  are  of  solid  ailrer; 
and  the  attar  ia  compoied  of  hipii  lazuli, 
itmethvats,  and  gold  ;  and  ornamented 
vitbaSmulural  Group  in  Alto Rilievo, 
which  is  one  entire  block  of  ailrer.* 
" vortliy  of  attention  in 


cL°ci  —  'lhe  Oaayi- 

Alcantara;    w-hiiii  col 

five  archea  :  the  lanieat  beinir  S49  feel 
in  width,  and  33s  in  lieiahl.  This 
magnificent  alraeture,  built  of  white 
marble,  waa  erected  by  JohnV,~rAe 
CiuTch  and  CuHvrnI  of  Belem,  where 


good  beef,  fiih.  recetahlei.  fruit,  aud 
aaseg'  milk;  but  erigiblc  lodginga  are 
acaice  and  dear;  aniTa  lad*  or  gentle- 
man can  seMom  board  with  aTortu- 


■t  day,  IpdgiDg  n 


,  \lj   und 

Rre-wood  likewiae  ia  dear  at  Lisbon. 

TheGardenbeloninngtotheConTent 
of  Neeeaaitadei,  aitnaUd  at  the  foot  ot 
Buenoa-Airee,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 
menade ;  and  the  public  amusemeaU 
of  this  City  are,  the  Italian  Opera,  the 
Portugueae  theatre,  bull-fights,  and 
auembliea  at  the  bouaes  of  the  English 


igthe. 


icipal  Inn 


.  —  , few  yearn 

ince  were,  jSariiwelCi  Eugliii  Hotel 
-Wii.rH,'.  Hotel— VKe^i  Hotel  — 
'JHditlPiemeHtaite—aDdLa  Calcadu 
■t  EMlrella. 

Fuci  or  otaoOHT-HoagES,  Sec. 
Draught-bones,  or   mnlea.  in  Por< 
igal,  ace  cbarced  at  eight  leatoons  a 
air,  per  league.  The  coDunon  mode  of 
-aTelling  is  en  vaturitr;  and  a  calaah. 


Tcavellen  going  from  lisbon  to  a: 
other  part  of  Portugal,  should  solic 
from  the  chief  magiilrate  of  tbequart 


pastport''from  the  Spanish  Minister 
'   '  -.-J  ..-■,  p„,port,  if  pre- 


Li'sto?i" 


uni  prefer  Uellu  to  antn,  b*> 
c  qiia,  and  ItH  liable  Id  Ap. 
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EOl'Tl  r»OM  LISBON'  TO  OrOftTO. 

l>t  day.    .-iltcria     ami     Ca*trHheda  — 

'About   luiU-wn^  U  n  ferry  urer 

the  TuKU«.     'llii*   ruail   lies   lie- 

twt'f'n  licdacs  uf  ttU)vs  anil  ulivet. 

4d  tiny.  Otta  and    ToKarro  —  A  sandy 

plain,  abuuudiiiH  with  Indian  fitfs. 

:kl  day.  f'rnta —  Vcntas  are  inns,  esta- 

blinhi'd  l«y  urder  of  gorerniueat, 

at   the  distance   of  four  or  five 

Portuguirif  luib'.'i  from  each  other. 

Government    likewise    regulates 

tlie  chargen  at  tliese  inns,  bv  a 

taritf,  whirh  is  always  exposeu  to 

public  view. 

4th  dny.  yi/cobafa 

Mh  d.iy.  AfyriV^— Travellers  may  stop, 
during  thiK  day'n  journey,  at  the 
CoHVfHt  ft/  JJataiha,  which  has  a 
fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a  beau- 
tiful Tower. 
The  road  is  Kood,  and  the  country 
adorned  with  plantations  of  olives, 
and  forests  of  cork  trees. 
6th  day.  Pouibal  &ad  Poudet — Travel- 
lers   should    visit    the    Moorish 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pombal. 
7th  day.  Coimbra  and  Aiinahada — Co- 
luibra   contains    13,000  inbabit- 
uuts,  and  a  University.    Here  are 
a  Roman  Bridge  and  Aqueduct^ 
almost  entire. 
8th  day.    Alhcrgariay  Antonio^  VentOy 
and  fiiuiHova — ^Travellers,  dur- 
ing this  day's  journey,  pass  two 
rivers,  either  on  briages  or  in  a 
ferry. 
!)th  day.    Oporto— This  City,  the  largest 
in  Portugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  is 
\s'atered  by  the  l>ouro,  anciently 
the  Durius,  on  which  river  gon- 
doIas»  like  those  at  Venice,  are 
used.    Oporto    is   supposed   to 
contain  30,000  inhabitants ;  and 
has   long   been   famed    for  its 
wines,  oi  which  it  is  said  to  ex- 
port   yearly    twenty    thousand 
pipes.    The  Quays  here  are  mag- 
nificent. 
Time   employed   in   travelling  from 
Oporto  to   Almeida,  65  hours  — from 
Oporto  to  Salamanca*  27  hours  —  from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  3f>  hours  — 
from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Aqueduct,  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Some  authors  suppose  it 
\vas  erected  during  the  reign  of  Trajan ; 
but  the  Spaniards  gravely  assert,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  of  its  kind  in 
Spain ;  and  the  Alcazar,  or  Cattle, 
stands  beautifully. 


BOUTK    FaoX    US80K   TO  MADRID. 


3 
9 
2 
2 


AMca-  iwaUega  —  To  this  pUee  Tt»- 
▼cll«*ri  are  conveyed  on  tbeTagus, 
in  a  Jarge  boat :  but  it  is  oot  prn- 
oent  to  act  out  if  the  river  be  much 
agitated. 

5  CflMMa 

3  Feit/a^-MMrvoj— -The  road  cronef 

a  brook. 

4  MoHiemomovo 
3    Arrayolos ^The  road  crosses u-    I 

other  brook.  I 

8    Venta    del   ZHtque —  Yxuta  Akktr 

Gallem  to  this  pUu:e  the  road  i$ 

tolerably  good. 
3    Estremos 
3    Alceraviztu 

*  *^*y" -l'^'*>«  5«  the  hut  Toirn 
«'  .Portugal.  Here  Travellera  ire 
yraited  upon  by  the  Custom-hooK 
Omcers,  and  desii«d  to  dechre 
what  articles  of  commerce,  sad 
what  money  they  carry  with  tbem; 
after  havinjr  done  which  they  re- 
ceive an  Atbara. 

One  mile  from  Elvas  the  road  trs- 
veraes  a  rivulet,  which  dividts 
Portugal  from  Spain. 
3  Badwos  — This  Town,  the  Capital 
?u  *g^remadura,  is  entered,  oi 
the  Portuguese  side,  by  a  bridgt 
thrown  over  the  Guadiana,  an- 
ciently called  the  Annas,  Badaioi 
is,a  place  of  high  antiquity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The  road 
from  Estremos  hither  is,  generally 
speaking,  bad. 

Talavera  del  Arrcjo 

Ltohon 

Arrogo  de  San  Servan 

Merida  — This  Town  was  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on  the 
Portuguese  side  by  a  bridge  of 
sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over  the 
Guadiana.  Here  are  several  An- 
tiquities, among  which  is  an  Eques- 
trian Statue. 

6  Venta  del  Despoblado 
3    Mcajadas 
3    Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz 

3  Tnixillo  — The  birth-place  of  Pi- 

zarro. 

4  J^flrfl[/;c<:;y— One  hour  distant  from 

Jarajzeio  Travellers  are  obliged  to 
descend  from  their  carriages,  while 
tbey  are  conveyed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  oxen,  over  a  steep  and  rug- 
ged road;  and  after  passing  the 
river  del  Monte,  on  a  bridge,  car- 
riages are  drawn  by  oxen  up  a  hil), 
which  belongs  to  the  chain  called 
Sierra  de  Guadelupe. 
Jarajzjyo  contains  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  Moorish  architecture. 
1    Las  Casas  del  Piutto  de  Aliravele 
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9  Aimaraz —^H&lf  an  hoar  distant 
from  Almaraz  is  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Tagus,  beyond  which 
river  the  road  ascends  a  hill,  thence 
becoming  good,  and  continuing  €0 
the  whole  way  to  Madrid. 

2  Navalmoral— The  first  Town  of 
New  Castile. 

4    Calzada  de  Oropesa 

fi     Venta 

4  Talavera  de  la  Reyna 
2    Sotocochinos 

5  Bravo 

S    Maqueda 

2  Venta  del  Gallo 

S    Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar 
8     Vahnqjado 

3  Naval-carnero 
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2  Mosioles — Here  stands  a  Church, 
the  inside  of  which  is  completely 
covered  with  gilding. 

S  Madrid — On  apuroaching  this  City 
carriages  are  either  driven  through 
the  JM^n^anares,  or  over  it  by  toe 
•—'  fine  Bridge  of  Segovia. 
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The  country  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  speaking,  uncul- 
tivated, unless  it  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  villages;  and  ex- 
hibits, to  the  left,  a  long  chain  of 
mountains. 

It  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this 
journey  that  Travellers  mav  go  by  S. 
Ildefodso,  the  Escurial,  or  Aranjuez. 


CHAPTER  X. 
SPAIN. 


Money  of  Spain. —Price  of  Post-honea,  &e.  —  Articles  particulariy  requisite  for  Travellers 

in  Spain Route  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid.  —  SaragoMa.  —  Valencia. — Valladolid. — 

Burgos.  —  Population  of  Madrid.  —  Ol^ecta  best  worth  Notice  there.  —  literaxy  Establish- 
ments. —  Promenades.  —  Puldic  Amusements.  —  ManuCictures —  Inns.  —  Environs.  — Job- 
carriages. —  Gates  and  Streets.  —  Route  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona. — Climate  of  Bar. 

i    celona Population.  —  Objects  best  worth  Notice.  —  Inns.  —  Promenades.  —  Route  from 

Barcelona  to  Saragossa — from  Madrid  to  Oranada. — Alhambra,  and  other  Objects  best 
worth  Notice  in  the  last-named  City.  —  Promenades. — Climate.  —  Route  from  Madrid  to 
Malaga.  —  Description  of  that  City.  —  Route  from  Madrid  to  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz , 
together  with  a  Descriptiim  of  the  three  last-named  Cities.  •.-  Post-road  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid. 


VALUE  OF  THE   MOST  ClJaaENT  SPANISH 
MONET   IM    FRENCH    FKAKCS. 

fr.  cent 

Doblon 83  63 

S  stole SO  91 

alf-pistole 10  45 

Piastre 5  43 

Real  de  &  ocho 4  85 

Escudo  vellon 2  71 

Real  de  ^  quattre   ...      .    3  17 

Peseta  Mexicana      ....    1  35 

PRICE    OF    POST-HORSES,  &C. 

The  common  charge,  per  post,  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  reals  for  every  oraugbt- 
horse ;  a  post  being  about  two  Spanish 
leagues,  or  three  hours,  in  length.  A 
Postillion  cannot  legally  demand  more 
than  two  reals  per  post ;  but  expects  a 
peseta,  beside  a  dinner,  or  extra-money 
to  provide  one.  For  a  carriage  furni-shed 
by  a  Post-master,  the  price  is  four  reals 
per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quitting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  King 
residesy  Travellers   pay  a  post-royal; 


which  is  double  the  price  of  a  common 
post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well  served ; 
and  the  horses,  when  speed  is  compa- 
tible with  safety,  go  remarkably  quick : 
but  the  roads  in  Spain  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  called  good;  though, 
throughout  the  whole  Signiory  of  Bis- 
cay, and  in  some  districts  near  Madrid, 
they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a 
Cocke  de  Colleras  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Calesa  with  two,  still  predominates: 
but,  for  one  person,  a  more  economical 
way  of  traTeiling  is  to  accompany  the 
Ordinario,  or  to  ride  on  a  Bnrrico,  at- 
tended by  a  muleteer  on  foot. 

Voitunns  usually  charge  for  a  enlesa 
with  two  mules  and  their  driver,  the 
keep  of  mules  and  muleteer  not  inclu- 
sive, about  fifteen  francs  a  day ;  or  for 
each  mule,  provender  inclusive,  two  pi* 
astres  a  day. 

The  common  day's  Journey  of  a  Voi- 
turier  is  about  eight  Spanish  leagues ; 
and  each  of  these  leagues  contains  3400 
geometrical  paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfortably 
T  T  4 
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io  Spain  without  a  Scnraot  who  ander- 
■tMMli  the  langaagc;  btxausc  the  Ions 
w  to  destitute  oT  caUbltfs,  that  Tn- 
TcUrra  are  compelled  to  purchase  thtnr 
prorisioiis  iu  tuc  larse  towus  through 
which  thejr  pass ;  anu  likewise  oblig^* 
generally  speaking,  to  have  them  cooked 
by  their  own  servant :  a  pot  for  boiling 
meat*  with  a  cover  and  padlock  to  pre- 
vent theft,  is  therefore  requisite ;  and 
trmvelling  bed*,  in  this  country,  are 
particularly  needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taken  snuff, 
new  muslins^  or  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst  their  baggage,  as  these  articlet 
are  contraband. 

Servants  should  have  fire-arms.* 


AOUTS  FROM   BATONKX   TO   MADUD.f 


AiimuHdo  —  A  beautiful  entrance 
to  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  further 
the  road  ad^-ances  the  more  pic- 
turesque is  the  scenery. 
S.  Jean  PU  tie  Port — Near  a  spring 
of  remarkably  fine  water,  between 
this  Town  andlRoncesvaUes,  is  the 
spot  which  divides  France  from 
Spain. 

HoHcttvalks'^  The  road  from  Bay- 
onne  hither  being  dangerous  for 
carriages,  it  is  advisable  either  to 
go  on  mules,  or  to  take  the  road  by 
Osiariz,  Annoa^  Maya^  Berrueta^ 
Lanz^  and  Ostiz,  to  Pamplona. 
The  village  of  Roncesvalles  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  Char- 
lemagne's army  was  defeated^ when 
the  famous  Roland  lost  his  life. 
14  Pamplona — The  Inn  at  Pamplona 
is  in  the  square.  This  town  was 
anciently  called  Pompelo, 

Si  Otriz 

24  Jc^ala — A  good  road,  which  con- 
tinues to  Portacillo. 

4    Marailla 

:i    Valtierra 

4  Cintronigo 

5  Agieda  —  Here  the  baggage  of  Tra- 

vellers is  visited  and  j[ilurabcd  by 
the  Custom-house  Ofiicera. 
3^  Hinqfoaa 

4  Zamayou 

3J  Almazan — Here  the  road  traverses 
the  Douro  on  a  stone  bridge,  near 
which  there  is  a  beautiful  Prome- 
nade. 
.  Si  Adradas 

5  Lodarea — The  road  passes  over  a 

mouuUun,  the  summit  of  which 


*  PerMHis  who  wish  to  travel  expediUously 
in  Spain,  should  ride  on  posUhorses.  Several 
Mddle.honics  are  kept  at  every  post-house 

t  Diligences  have  been  lat^y  established  to 
run  between  Bayonnc  and  Madrid. 


exhibits  A  Uiic  and  weUH»ltJntcd 

plain. 
9i  Bt^mrrmbal 
84  Tarrtmcckm 
S    Ahmmtirauea 
9i  Gralnueioa 
3    TWva 

3  Guadalazara 
34  ycnta  tie  Afe€9 

84  Ttnr^M  de  ArdoM  —  Here  the  rotd 

^    JS'^f^  *be  Xarama  by  a  bridge. 

4  Madnd. 

8!^  leagues. 

Many  TnTeUers  prefer  going  bySm- 
ffossa  and  Valencia  ;  or  by  VaUadolid, 
Burgos,  and  Vittoria. 

Sairagossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragoo,  is 
seated  on  the  £bro,  formerly  cidled  the 
-i^f^'E  and  has  a  Cathedral  and  a 
Mooruh  Tower^  which  merit  notice. 

Valencia,  supposed  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabitanta,  is  delightfuUy  situ- 
ated in  the  moat  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
ItsCa/Aef^a/,once  a  Mosque,  is  adorned 
with  fine  paintings.  The  CoUege  «/ 
Cwpui  Chruti  contains  a  celebrated 
Picture ;  and  several  of  the  ConvenU 
and  Monasteries  are  enriched  with  good 
paintina..  The  Church  qf  S,  JViehoUis 
^the  UntvenUp-^mnd  the  fuhHc  Li- 
braries, merit  notice. 

This  City  is  lighted  'with  handsome 
lamps,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and  en- 
compassed with  high  walls,  nearly  cir- 
cular. Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  be 
oppressive  during  the  day,  even  in 
winter.  J 

VaUadolid,  anciently  called  Pintia, 
contains  a  University ;  aod  in  the  Do- 
menican  Church  ofS*  Paul,  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  bjr  Cardenas. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  aod  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arlangou.  Its  CaihedraL,  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe, 
and  some  other  Churches,  merit  notice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  Alan' 
iua,  is  supposed  to  contain  upward  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  has  fifteen 
Gates,  all  composed  of  granite,  and 
most  of  them  handsome  :  its  Streets 
are  clean,  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted ;  and  the  entrance  to  this 
Citv,  through  the  Gate  of  Alcala,  is 
strikingly  magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are,  the  Royal  Rest' 
dence,   called  the  new   Palace,  whidi 

X  Murviedro,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Saguntutn,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  is  about  four  leagues  distant  fWnn 
Valencia  j  and  exhibits  several  Antiquities. 


HADKID.- BARCELONA. 


iituimitaooair  furniahed,  and  adorned 
vjtb  Due  pictures — -Iht  noval  Cabirtel 
of!fal,aalHutinTi*  —  iht  Ckurchtt  ef 
&.  habtUa  —S.Piuchaii*—S.  ItadBra^ 
£,  Franctico  dt  Salrt—^nd  S.  Martina 
—  t/ic  Convent  ^Las  Daeatiai  Rtaki, 
-■hicLi  conlidni  a  fine  collfction  ol 
pictures  —  the  Church  e/Lai  Cahiat  — 
the  RoiiatCma-ntt  qfS.  P&iUp,  iu  poiut 
of  architecture  ooe  of  the  fineit  build- 


re,  tbro 


._.l    Ihe  B 
Mancanares. 

Tbii  City  ii  enriched  with  a  Uni- 
Tenity,  ■  my^  CoLlege  called  Etludioi 
Jteairs,  an  Academy  of  Art!,  and  other 
literary  eslabliib  meats. 

The  priDcipal  Promeaadea  are,  tbe 
Prado  — a  Ane  Street,  cdled  .Mcala— 
the  Garden*  of  tbe  Caia  del  Csmpo  — 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Mancanarn. 

Tbe  Suaaisb  Theatre,  Ibe  Bull-flghta, 

uemhlies,  I 
ir  goitii),  are  tl 


the  TerlatUa, 


pul 


TheTap^tryManufacI 


%  Afalle,  in  the  AlcalB. 

Proriiioiisare  cheap  i  and  tfaecommoD 
tahle-wioea  are  thoae  otLdMaacbsaDd 
Valdepenaa. 

Th.^re  are  no  Hackney-coachei  in  thii 
City  I  but  jotvcarriages  maT  be  bired 
by  the  day,  for  eiibt  oi  nine  Frencb 


liTi 


the 


Theobji 

enviroat  of  Madrid  are,  tJu  iiatHReiir«, 
wbicti  I*  embeltiabed  with  an  Equu- 
triao  Statue  of  Philip  IV,  bj  lietro 
TaccB  — <Ae  Palact  if  ^raiaiirt.ijai 
iu  Gaideni  —  t/ur  Palace  >f  S.  Udt- 
fimio,  its  Paintian,  Sculpture,  aod 
Water-works— and  fAr£ictiria/,wbich 
ia  situated  about  twenty  Eniliib  milei 
from  Madrid,  st  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Goada' 
rania  mountains.  This  Palace,  erected 
bj  Philip  II,  conUins  an  immcnK  col- 
lection of  Pictures,  aoDie  of  whwh  are 
classed  aniDDg  tbe  finest  eustin«;itts 

m«s  comprises  a  tburcb.aplendidiv  oi^ 
namentnl ;  and  ■  Cemetery,  called  tbe 
"--theon,   where   t"-    =■ ' -' 


1  Ai/fo  — Near  Fort  Bellegarde  la  the 
Barrier  between  France  and  Spaio  ; 
where  etery  Trayeller  niuat  pro- 

This  road  eihibiti  afinenenrof  Ibc 


;    Figueras  — A  sandy  soil,  and 

treea.  f^gnerss  is  s  fortified  'I 

I    Bascara  —The  road  Irarera. 


mblies,  balls, 
tbe  principal 


ently  G/rvnda.    Tht 


%\  HailairicA  —  HmTnTe 

river  wbich,  after  Hood 

1    I^mSrioai 
a  Mtmcade—'nitn)ni»kirt 


Barcelona,  ancle  Qtlv  denominated 
BoTcino,  from  Hamilcar  Barcai,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  isa  fine  City,  charm- 
ingly situated,  in  a  delicious  climate, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Uobregat ;  and 
snppoaed  to  contain  1 1 1 JMO  inbabitants : 
its  Port  and  Mole  are  handsome.  Tkt 
rvim  of  the  Raman  7'aicii,  and  tht  Tttn- 
pie  ofHermln  —  tAejiraUaHBalia— 
(AeCalArrfrirJ.aliglitBndelennt  Gothic 
edifice  — lA«  Charchiitf  S:iaaria  —  t6e 
Palace  qf  Ihe  Caplaln-aeneral  —  the 
ExehttKge —  and  tkt  jlceitiaa  det  Beaux 
AHa,  merit  notice.  The  Hotels  in  this 
City  nre  good:  tbe  Streeli are  well  Ii|bt«d 
at  night;  and tliePromeaadespleasant: 
especially  thoae  called  Ike  Rembla,  t.tA 
the  Esplraiaile.  The  Caimchin  Barden, 
At  Sarria,  ii  nnrlhy  of  notice;  and  the 

ViUai    near    Barcelona 

and  well  situated. 


d  into  the  EKUttat  by  a 


Tin  Cata  Rmle,  i 


|p^k''^(be 
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aOUTE   mOX    BAliriLOlfA    TO  tAKA- 

UOSSA. 


3 


MartoreU-^IiaMHibrnt*  Bridge,  and 
Triumphni  Arvh^  render  this 
ViU:iKe  remarkable:  the  preteut 
Bri'lKt*,  howTver,  was  not  erected 
by  IlHiiuibal :  hut  built  with  the 
luateriaU  of  tliat  which  he  erected. 

A  fine  and  populous  country. 

4  San  Felix 

5  Piera  —  Close  to  Piera,  and  insu- 

lated in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  rises 
Montscrrat,  so  called  from  the  word 
Scrras^  a  saw ;  though  its  peaks  are 
more  like  a  multitude  oT  su^ar- 
loaveSf  placed  on  rocks;  which, 
including  these  peaks,  are  above 
three  thousand  feet  in  height.  This 
extraordinarily  shaped  mountain 
displays  fine  grottoes  of  stalactites  : 
and,  in  its  middle  region,  stands 
a  Con\'ent,  where  every  Stranger 
meets  with  a  hospitable  reception ; 
and  where  Pilgrims,  if  poor)  whe- 
ther men  or  women,  are  fed  for 
three  successive  days,  whenever 
they  visit  the  Convent ;  and  if 
medical  assistance  be  required, 
they  receive  it  gratuitously.  The 
Hermitages  of  Montserrat,  twelve 
in  number,  merit  notice ;  as  do  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  ever- 
greens,  and  deciduous  plants  with 
which  the  mountain  abounds. 
Near  the  Town  of  Cardona  is  a  lofty 
Hill,  consisting  of  one  block  of 
Gemmae  Salt,  with  which  candle- 
sticks, boxes,  &c.  are  made :  and 
this  substance  is  transparent,  like 
rock-crystal. 
3  Igaalada  —  Th^  road  traverses  the 
river  Noya  three  times.  The  Inn 
at  Igualada  is  a  good  one. 

3  Santa  Maria 

8  Cervera  —  This  Town'is  situated  in 
a  charming  valley,  and  contains  a 
University. 

2  TVirrfl'^a  — Agood  Inn.    The  price 

of  provisions,  and  of  the  Ruido  He 
Casa,  is  fixed  at  every  inn  by  the 
Arancely  or  tariff. 

4  Mollenisa. 

4  Lerida  —'Anciently  called  Ilerda. 
Near  this  place  Csesar  was  defeated 
by  one  of  Pompey's  generals.  There 
are  several  Antiquities  at  Lerida. 

6    Fraga 

4    Candasnos 

3  Sujaralos 

3    Venta-de-S,  Luca 

3  Aguilar  —  Here  the  road  crosses  the 
river  Cinca.  A  fine  country,  well 
cultivated.    Road  good.  1 


8   ijmPuehim 

8    ^^raffoiM— litis  Town  was  catted 
-— -  by  the  Komaas  Cmsmr  Avgustm. 
h\  leagoca. 


ftouTS  rmoK  mabud  to  osavada. 

8  ^r«iM<rsr— Via.Si  leamet  to  Z« 
AngeleM^  3  to  KaparOnaa.  9i  to 
-«»•«'«««»,  between  which  place 
and  Madrid  the  road  is  excelleat 

•  Ocana— Wiodmins  anaouoce  to 
the  Traveller  that  lie  is  eotw- 
log  the  province  of  JLa  Mancka, 
where  the  customs  and  maBoen 
described  by  Cervantes  stiH  pre- 
vail ;  and  where  every  peasant 
Ulks  of  Don  Quixote  uad  San^ 
At  the  renta  de  Quesadmis  a  Well, 
distioguwhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Knight.»—  rhus  u  genius  immor- 
talised, even  by  the  lowest  of  tlie 
people  I 

34  La  Guardia ^The  Church  ben 
cpntaios  celebrated  Pictores  by 
Angelo  Nard^. 

2    Tembleque 

2    Canada  de  la  HigHera, 

2  Aiadrid^nts 

3  Puerto  de  Letpicke, 

2  ^•V/a//a-Mere  TraveUers  either 
drive  through  the  Gyuela,  or  cross 
it  on  a  bridge. 

2^  Venta  de  Quesada 

24  ManQOHares 

2    N,S,delaCkmsolacion 

2  r«/«&yc«a«-;The  wines  of  Manca- 
nares  and  Valdepenas  are  much 
liked. 

2  Santa  Cruz — Theplain  of  La  Man- 
cha  begins  near  Tembleque,  at  Lb 
Conception  de  Almaradiel,  the  first 
of  the  new  villages  of  the  Sierra 
Morena. 
The  houses,  surrounded  with  cypress 
trees,  which  are  seen  on  this  road, 
belong  to  German  families  who 
came  hither  to  people  the  country. 

2  Almaradiel 

8    Las  Correderaa 

3  Las  Carolinas 
2    Guarraman 

2  Baylen 

24  Cajsa  del  Rey 

24  Andujar 

6  Jaen  — Here  Travellers  ai«  con- 
veyed across  the  Guadalauirir 
(anciently  the  BtetisX  iu  a  fern 

3  Cambil  '^' 
3    Alcala  la  Real— This  place  abounds 

with  citrons,  figs,  and  oranires  • 
and  its  Abbey  IS  the  most  a^w' 
endowed  of  any  one  in  Spain. 


•  This  well  communicates  with  the  subterraneous  rivet  Guadiana. 


GRANADA.  —MALAGA.  —  CORDOVA, 


4    PhmPuenU 

ten  the  «leL ,  ..  ,. 

of  Gnoula ;  tai  croHBt  tlie  imiUi 

4    GnHntda 

but  nov  tbe  populBtiOQ  a  eitiiukted  at 
only  60,000.     Tke  Ciiliedral  here,   ■ 

with  line  Psintiflgi,  ^t  Don  Fedro 
d'Athanuis,  Spuaoletto,  Hlueuuo, 
■Dd  John  of  SetMe.  'flu  Carluia  — 
Lot  Aflgelon  —  S.  Unniiitg*  -^  and  lAr 
Cnpuchin  CaavenI,  poiscsi  good  Pic- 
ture>  i  knd  the  ColUclvin  af  MtorbA 
Antimilili  merits  notice. 

Tlir  Pueo  is  a  pleuant  Promenidc; 
M  likewiie  i>  that  ou  the  Banks  of  the 
Kcoil;  and  theclimate  is  temperate  aod 
healthy. 

A  tlinmbm,  jaitij  the  pride  of  G  raoadii, 
staadi  an  ■  loflT  emincace  between  the 
riren  Doiiro  aiid  Xeail,  and  derina  its 
name  rrom  the  red  eolour  of  the  ma- 
tcriala  with  which  it  it  built  i  the  word 
Alhambra,  signifyipf  the  red  futuie. 


signig'iDE  tke 

.  Kautiful"»t/ 
;rihcdlirTowr 


.    ,  _ _.   "heiol- 

"  Tlie  ascent  to  this  edifice  (unique 
in  Ita  >t;1e  of  architecture)  u  through 


of'lOO  feet  in  tenvth,  encompuied  by  a 
no wer- border.    At  CKch  eud^ii  h  colon- 

of  the  lions,  aa  called  became  the  foun- 
tain In  the  middle  iiiupported  by  lions. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  colonnsde  of  an 


a\  adjoining  are  two  I 


hot-baths.  The 


'K^^'^r 


eight  w 


>.  Betwi 


of  90  feel  by  le.    All  these  ioWerapi 

lither  w'ilh'tilM  or'mibl^  in'^ecto 
The  idea  of  the  ceiJ logs  is  eviden 
taken  ttaat  stalactites,  or  drop-iton 
found  in  tlie  roofs  of  oatoral  caver 
The  ornamenls  of  tbe  frieaea  are  a 
besqtie,  and  perfectly  accord  with  1 


e  pur( 


le  for  ' 


Thus,  fur 


1f„^ 


Jualiae   lieu  ihall /iiul.     A  hi 

staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  apartmenta 

Adjoining  to  Alhsnibra  is  a  Palace, 
begun  hj  Charles  V,  but  utTer  finished ; 
and  near  it  is  another  Moorish  Palace, 
called    Xenalsrlife,    tbe    entrance   to 

reputed  to  have  nourished  during  fire 
ages  i  they  are  unmeiuely  large. 

SSi  Andnjar— SeetheprecediiigRoule. 


7Si  leagues. 
Mata«B,  anciently  called  J/afa 


the  lilgU  altar 
marble  i  and  t! 
ianityleofpeci 
The  white  w. 
near  Malaga,  Bi 


s  beautifully  finisLed; 
id  pulpit  are  of  fine 
chojris  ornamented 

,c  of*  the"  mount  Bins 
I  the  red  wine,  called 


sai  Andujar  —  See  theRoutefiomHar 

drid  to  Graunda. 
Si  Aldea  riti  Rio 
Si  Carpio 

ii  CoitiJB  da  Casa  Slanca 
a  Cordoca. 

64 j  leagues. 

CardOFa,  ancientlrdenoininaled  Cor- 
du&Of  aod  repDted  to  contain  near 
HO.DOO  iababJtants,  wu  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Moorish  Capital.  Itstands  in  aebarm- 
ing  situation,  and  is  watered  by  (be 
Ouadalquirir.  A  considerable  part  of 
tAt  HB-nton  Walls  still  remain  ;  and  the 
Cathrdral,  once  a  mosque,  iaaapleudid 
though  a  wbimsicHl  edifice. 

According  to  Slrabo,  Corduba  was 
founded  by  Marceliua,  and  the  first 
Roman  Colony  eatahlished  in  Spain  ; 
it  boasts  of  liaving  given  hiitb  to  Sc- 
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3  Cnriifo  de'Mmttg^  XctfrQ 
a    (  arlvita 

4  Kr\fm 

8     I.tmuiaiut 

:i)  I'emtn  f/f  ta  PoriuKmrm 

"ii  i'mrmuna 

Jtirazof€  la  f'irjm 

Seville 


Serilie,  aiicienlly  denoaiin»ted  108* 
pmlu^    ia    kupposvd    to   cntitaiD   ai»ov« 


foandcd  by  the  PboDoiciaof ,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
oontaina  80,000  iahabitaott;  ii  the  most 
liouriahiiig  comnnercial  city  of  Spain, 
and  possesses  a  safe  and  very  capscioos 
Harbour.  Amooflr  the  objects  best  wertb 
notice  at  Cadiz  are,  the  new  Cmtm- 
MouM  —  tAe  great  Hospital— the  Ca- 
PHChim  Church,  adorned  with  an  Eat 
Homo,  br  MnrWlo  —  the  old,  and /!< 
mew    Cmthedral  —  the    Theatre  -  tkt 

1  be  poDiic    amusements  consist  of 


I 


HO/uiiiibabitaiits:  and  possesses  a  good  bull-figbts,  French.  Italian,  and  Spt- 
Inn,  railed  'flie  Posada  de  la  Baviere,  nish  theatrical  exhibitions ;  assemblies, 
The  City  vtands  on  the  banks  of  the  balU.  concerts,  and  parties  of  pleasore 
Ctuadalquivir,  iu  a  rich  and  beautiful     to  Cbidona,  a  small  town  fourleacnes 

Slain :  its  Walls,  like  those  of  several  from  Cadiz. 
.  pani^b  towns,  are  circular,  and  seem  The  best  wines  in  this  neizfabonrfaood 
of  Moorish  construction,  home  of  its  are  Xeres,  and  Pftcaretti. 
Uates  are  handsome ;  and  its  CathedraL  TraTellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  tike 
a  magnificent  edifice,  is  embellished  especial  care  to  be  supplied  with  wster 
with  a  Tower  considered  as  a  ch^-  from  the  adjacent  village,  called  Puerto 
d*€PMvre  of  architecture.    In  the  Cathe-     de  Santa  Maria. 

dral  are  some  very  fine  lectures ;  that  The  churches  and  convents  of  Spun 
called  The  Oamba,  and  painted  by  Luis  are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  precioos 
de  Vargas,  especiallj  merits  notice;  as  stones;  bat  these  treasures,  howerer 
do  those  of  the  admirable  Murillo,  who  splendidly  they  may  deeorate  an  sUsr, 
was  bom  at  Seville.  The  Oraan  is  a  do  not  deserve  to  be  named  amoagtbe 
Teryfineone;andthe£piscoparLibrary  objects  most  worthv  of  a  TraTeilei's 
consists  of  flOfOOO  volumes.  The  Hos-  attention :  persons  who  hare  sufficient 
piciodela  CanV/aif  contains  the  master-  leisure,  however,  would  do  well  to  ex- 
piece  of  Murillo ;  and  the  Capuchin  amine  them. 
Church  it  likewise  enriched  with  several 

of  his  works.  The  Chttrch  qf  Santa  post-road  from  BAvaNNE  to  madud. 
Cruz  contains  a  fine  Picture,  by  Don        «.  *u        ^.      . 

Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the  Descent      ^  P^^^n  on  the  authority  of  the  French 
from  the  Cross;  the  Franciscan  Con-     ^*^^^ dePoste of  1831. 
vent  is  embellisbed  with  Paintings  by        From  Bayonne  to  Orogiie  four  French 
Murillo ;  as  are  many  other  Convents,     posts  and  a  half,  namely :  — > 
Churches,  and  Private  Houses.     The 
Jesuit^  College^  now  the  Inquisition, 
is  a  handsome  structure ;  the  Alcazar, 
or  ancient  Moorish  Palace,  and  its  Gar- 
den,  deserve  notice;  as  do  the  Ex' 
change,  the  University^  the  Aqueduct, 
and  the  Alanieda,  or  public  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  City,  at 
the  ancient  Italica,  are  ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre. 

2  Dos  Hermantis 

3  Venta  vitya  de  Bran 

4  Caberas 

3\  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 
si  Xeres  de  la  Fron/era— This  Town 

is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Asti-^Regia ;  near  a 
spot  where  Rodcric.  last  Monarch 
of  the  Visigoths,  Lost  the  battle 
which  i^ut  a  period  to  their  do- 
minion in  Spain. 

3i  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 

3    La  Isla  de  Leon 

9,    Cadiz. 


112^  leagues. 
Cadiz,  anciently  called  Gades,  was 


H  Bidart 

U  S.Jean-de-Luz 

U  Orogne 

PcMtaof 
SiMin. 

3  Irun 

Leammci 
Suain  and 
rortugal. 

24  Ouarzun 

ZJrnieta 

Tolosa 

Villafranca  de  Guipttscoa 

Villarealde  Urrechu 

Bergara 

Mondragon 

Salinas 

Gamboa 

Victoria 

La  Puebla  de  Arganzon 

Miranda  de  Ebro 

Pancorbo 
44  Briviesca 

3\  Monasterio  de  Rodilla 
44  Burgos 

4  C'elada 
4     Fillaodrigo 
4     Torrequentada 

'J    BaTios 


84 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3J 
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S    Lm  Fonda  de  San  Rttfatl 

24  Ouadarrama 

S    Galapagar 

9.k  Puente  del  Retamar 

3    ^bulagas 

S    Madrid. 

lOoi  leagues,  not  including  the  distance 
—^    between  Bayonne  and  Iran. 


3  Triruerot 

4  ValTadolld 
4  Valdesillas 

4  Obnedo 
f  BelleguUlo 

5  Las  JVavas  de  Coca 
S  Santa  Maria  de  la  Nieve 
3  Garcillano 
9  Segovia 
8  O/ero  «fe  Herrerot 


CHAPTER  XL 
NETHERLANDS  —  HOLLAND. 

Money.  — Post-horses.  — Trecluchuyts,&&— Expense  of  travelling  Post  firom  Naarden  to 
Amsterdam.  —  Elxpense  of  travelling  in  a  Treckachuyt,  &c.  —  Dutch  Inns.  —  Route  firom 
Amsterdam  to  Cfeves  and  Ck>logne — and  Arom  C16ves  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
Helvoetsluys.  —  Prices,  per  Packet,  fVom  Helvoetsluys  to  Harwich.— Days  appointed  for 
sailing.  —  Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Munster  — flrom  Amsterdam  to  Emden — ftom  Am- 
sterdam to  Utrecht,  B<nsJe.Duc,  and  Maestricht — from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  the 
Hague,  and  Rotterdam  — from  Nymegen  to  Rotterdam  and  Helvoetsluys — from  Nyroegen 
to  Bois-Ie-Duc  and  Breda— from  Bols-le-Duc  to  Anvers.— from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to 
An  vers  —  from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg— and  from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  by  Oro. 
ningen  and  Leuwarden.  —  Population  of  Amsterdam.  —  Objects  best  worth  Notice.— 
Public  Amusements. — Carriages.  —  Inns. — Villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam. — Dock.]rard 
belonging  to  the  latter.  —  Price  of  a  Boat  to  go  and  return  from  Amsterdam  to  Saardam.  — 
Post-road  from  Amsterdam  to  Cologne.  —  New  Post.road  of  the  Rhine.  —  Voyage  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  —  Post-road  from  Amsterdam  to  Brussels. — Post-road  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Hanover— ditto  from  Strasburg  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein. 


The  Steam-packet,  Attwood  (already 
mentioned),  goe&  in  about  tweDty-four 
hours  from  London  to  Rotterdam  :  and 
the  Steam-lK>at  thence  to  Antwerp  goes 
in  about  eleven  hours. 


MONET. 

j8  8,  d. 
A  stiver,   in   English  money 

^  about 001 

A  gilder,  or  florin,  20  stivers  .0  19 
A  rix-dollar,  2i  florins  .  .  .  .046 
A  dry-gilder,  60  stivers  .  ..054 
A  silver  ducatoon,  3  florins  and 

3  stivers 0    5    8 

A  gold  ducat,  20  florins  .    .    . .  1  16    0 

III  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  is  French  money. 

POST-HORSES,  TRSCKSCHOYTS,    &C. 

Persons  who  resolve  to  travel  post 
through  Holland,  should  endeavour  to 
procure  from  the  first  oost-master  who 
furnishes  them  with  norses,  a  paper 
called  a  billet  de  potter  which  enables 
them  to  proceed  without  unnecessary 
delavs,  and  precludes  dispntes  relative 
to  tne  number  of  their  horses. 

A  Traveller  who  procures  this  billet 


pays,  io  the  post-master  who  gives  it^ 
the  whole  expense  of  his  horses,  from 
the  place  whence  they  set  out  to  their 
journey's  end  ;  and  presents  a  few  sti- 
vers to  his  secretary.  The  usual  price 
charged  by  post-masters  for  every 
draught-horse,  is  one  florin  a  post.  * 

Post-masters  will  frequently  give  two 
horses  instead  of  three,  and  allow  the 
Traveller  to  pay  for  only  two  and  a  half : 
and  to  a  carriage  conveying  four  per- 
sons and  three  trunks  they  never,  on 
the  heaviest  roads,  put  more  than  three 
horses. 

The  postillion  is  paid  not  quite  so 
much  as  the  charge  for  each  post-horse. 


EXPENSE    OF    TRAVELLING     POST  FROM 

NAARDEN      TO      AMSTERDAM  (tWO 

DUTCH     MILES     IN     DISTANCE)  WITH 

THREE    HORSES. 

Fiorina.  Sdven. 

Horses 12  0 

Master  of  the  post.carriages    0  6 

Greasing  wheels     ....    0  6 

Driver 1  0 

Tax  for  the  Roads  ....    1  0 

U  12 


•  Two  leagues  of  Holland  make  one  post ;  and  two  miles  of  Holland  (about  nine  English 
miles)  equally  make  one  post 


i 


BM  AFTCNDIX. 

TrkTellins  poM  in  Holland  i>  kliTMs  , 
cxpciHivr,  uid  oftfii  liuMRwrnlile;  for      ^ovn 
luBlijr  fiF  the  riuili  an-   hid  ;    m-ithiir  I 


■nd  ■utuiun.  c 


.  of  tbv 


rrerr  rind  mj 


fliariinl  fiir  liungr.  iiiabei  Uutcli  Ui- 
ligi-iicca  liit'li,(il>lE;  Ibrrcfon-,  (lie  gc . 
nrnU  niwle  of  tnTclliDg  in  ia  Treck 
triiiiyli.    or   cuvcnd    bmvvi.      Tbei,- 

iSter  OIK,  <«llnl  tie  ra^,  being  nektJy 
fittnl  up,  and  •ppropriated  to  ihe  beii 
romptny!  thu  olher  hi  terruili.  Sit. 
Tbe  roDi  holda  from  eight  to  tweJTc 
pcnoni,  kcconJing  to  Ilie  liic  of  thi^ 
TMtel :  Ihe  Infenor  BrBrtinent  tyoni 
fortT  to  fifty.  A  ITtcKichuTt  mo™. 
preci«ly  It  the  rate  of  four  Eagliil] 
milfs  in  hour;  und  ii  drawn  bj  om- 
bone,  on  nhoK  buck  ridei  a  lad,  calleii 
tbe  Cooductar.  Thii  lad  blovt  a  born 
■1  tlieiigual  of  deparlare:  and  uae*  tbt: 

to  hare  a  diaw-bridgc  lifted  up;  and 
vrheaiTcr  be  de«riei  anothtP  miel. 
Placu  in  the  roof  ihould  be  wciired 
a  day  before  they  are  minted.    Placca 

sii  niren  each,  per  mile;' and  places 
in  the  roof  are  tomething  denrer.  A 
rtKif-nnengcr  ii  allowed  to  carrr  ont 
hundred   pounds    weight  of  ba^igr, 

'(Tie  Conductor  cipcct&  from  cverr 
Paisengrr  about  one  ttiver. 

Person)  who  with  to  travel  frugally 
and  pleaiantly  in  Hollani),  should  nol 
encumber  themKlves  with  much  bag. 
gage  •-  For  Dutch  porten  are  in  eiorlii- 
tant  in  their  chargei,  and  at  tbe  tame 
time  10  notorioiuly  addicted  to  tbeft, 
that  it  i<  neceMBTyto  make  a  banalu 
with  tbem  respecting  price,  before 
trunks  are  remorei  even  from  one 
rrechichuyt  to  another ;  and  equally 
Deresiarj  never  to  low  sight  of  a  trunl 
while  it  continue!  in  !hcir  pntseesion. 
The  cheapestway  of  transporting  heavy 
baggage  from  townlotown  Iiby  meani 
of  veiseli  called  Packet-boats, 

Dutch  Inns  are,  generally  speaking, 

^nj;  of  them,  to  make  an  agreement 


-  a,  bottle  of  » 
■  private  room,  fifty-fire  stiveia  — 


raWe  "J^" 


!)  A'uri/ni  — Travdicra  who  cone 
from  Germany  fiad  the  fint  Treck- 
•«»'»'•>•";  N»»rrfen  Mknd*  oa 
tbe  Znider  Zee. 

aj  ^mrr^fert  -  This  towa  ii  Stmon 
for  iu  mannfactUTM  of  dimity 
and  bombaiini. 

«    Aroheim  —  The  nmpart*  here  are 

a  rfymeJin-T-ie  Afainn  He  yUlt, 
wbere.the  peace  of  NyiDvtea  WM 
concluded  in  1S78  merits  nntice: 
J.  doe.  /ieoWCAd/enu  qfFaUof 


Irom  the  i 

twentj.fonr  towns  are   diaoo?«i- 
able  — and   Uu   Promenadei,  ^ 


1    Haclutrat 
1     Vndi 
i    Naa 


U  CokinM— See 
the  Route  fr<._    . 
Ratisbon  and  Brui 

aSmileaofHoUand. 


inder  Gkruant, 
Vienna,  through 
'-    -    OateiKl. 


D    BELVOETSr.ll  VS. 


Utrecht— ThisisahandiomeTowBi 
and  ihe  riiiiu  qf  iti  CatAdral  me- 
rit  notice ;  as  does  its  Viiivrrtilr 
flhough  inferior  to  that  of  Ley- 
?5"''.,?'^    '■'   ■»"*?"'''    Oardi. 


-The 


n  of  Ley- 

IS.OOO.    lis 

and  lis  nub'lio  iustitutioni  vJoaii 
It  stands  on  tbe  ancwut  bed  nt 
the  Rhine,  and  tbe  street  which 
conUins  tLe  Stadt-houae  ia  of  an 
cilraotdi nary  length.  7'At  Slm^ 
Anut,  and  lie  Hotpital,  in  thii 


which    (fiy   LucM  Van  Leyden), 
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accouat  of  iti  luhjecti  repments 
tbc  faniiibiiis  loliiibitaott  of  Ley- 
Aen,  after  tlier  b»d  compelled  tJie 
Spuiiirds  to  raise  the  tit/ft  of  the 
town,  eageriv  deTounng  tb<  relief 
which  wu  liraught  to  tbem  b; 
their  couutnnien, 
T/ie  UmveraitgoSLtyitD,fpaDit6 

HoILhdiI  "und  bu  hul  amoDg  its 
profetsots   and    scholsn  aoDie  or 

it'con'tBini'^any^objJcts  ol^fn- 


nuacripts.  Id  Ihe 
en  is  a  TibhhIus, 
Ml  erected  bj  Han- 


speskmore  correctly,  thu  Vilh 

inhahitaata.    Tbe  Voothout  i 
fine  slnet,  embelliihed  with  te 


square.  The  Haaug  ia  pfcred  nith 
light-coloured  bricki,  which  an 
kept  remarkHbly  cleaa. 


the  price  for  kdmittuice 


cAff-il'anan-e  of  Paul  Potter  — 
the  Duke  and  Ducheu  of  Back- 
ioKham,  by  Vandyck  —  th«  te- 
coDd  Wife  of  Riibeua,  and  bia 
Confessor,  by  Kubena  —  tbe  Pre- 
ualHtion  in  the  Temple,  by  Rem- 
braodt-B  Game-Piece,  by  Wee- 
nix —  a    Sra-Piece.     by    vemet, 

a  Spanish  Sbepberdesi,  by  Ma- 
rillo— several    Btst-rste    Works, 

""    lle^ 


from  bii  country.  Tt»e  road  b«- 
t»eeii  tlie  Hague  and  Sch*ie- 
'—    s  perfectly  straiebt,  abont 


The  priacipal  Streela  are  inter- 
aecled  by  Canals,  deep  enough  to 
rvceire  reisala  of  three  hundred 

Quay  la  a  fine  street;  hut  the 
buildings  at  RolterdaiD  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 

T^  Mtuliet-place  ii  ornaniented. 
Witt  a  bronze  Statue  of  Erasmus, 

Concerts  i,e  tbe  laTourite  amnae- 
menls  in  this  City.  Tbe  Play- 
hoUH  »  smiJL  hut  neat,  Prin- 
cipal Ions,  rAe  Boan  Htrrd ; 
7flE  Marichat  dt  Turennci  The 
Doele,  f(e. 

'  ''*- ii-PMket  runs  hiisyetD  Rot- 


Cabin,  or  whole  Paasenget.   .   ew   o 

Four-wheeled    carriage,    tbe 

Charge  for  shipping  it  being 

After-cnUn,  if  a  Family' take  it  to 
tbenisclrcs,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
Eiiini:.is.  ncciirding  to  the  anmber  of 


tanlfton  I^iAbu';  andwcU  worth  riilUni      Oriim  ha>  rixly  itufn,  fliur  lepuitl 
onaccount  of  thr  Orgim  ^aced  in  lU principal      dukes,  tno  coupUngi,  and  twelve  pa 


■  Otginm, 
.  Beiiotts. 


of  the  largcili»peis  thltty-lwo 
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Tbete  rttet  were  cttmbllsheo  in  1815 ; 
bat  probably  they  oiAjr  hare  been  low* 
•red,  like  those  to.  and  from,  Coxbaven. 

Proriiions  for  l*aMengen«  wine  and 
spirits  excepted,  are  prorided  by  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  at  bis  own 
expense. 

Harwich-packets  sail  to  HelToetsluys 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather 
permitting;  and  retam  twice  a  week, 
if  possible. 


aOUTS  FROM  AMSTSaDAM  TO  MUNSTXR* 

9  Amheim 

9  Doeahurg 

9  Lanaweeri 

2  Bockhold 

4    Barken 

9    Munster— See,   under  Germany, 
the  Route  from  Frankfort  on  the 

Mein  through  Cassel  to  Munster. 

-33  miles. 


ROUTE   FROM   AMSTERDAM   TO   EMDEN. 

5    Amer^art 
U  Worthlui*en 

9    Loo  —  ihe  Castle  here  merits  no- 
tice* 

3  Zi^olle  —  The  large  Churchy  in'  the 

Market-place,  is  worth  seeing. 

4  Hardenberg 
9    Paylen 

9    Sualar 

3    Sckwets 

2    Nienscham 

2  Emden  — 7%€  Maison  de  Ville— 
the  Arsenal — the  new  Church — 
t fie  great  Church — and  the  Tomb 
—  o/  Count  John  II,  merit  notice. 

264  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  UTRECHT, 
BOIS-LE-DUC,  AND  MAESTRICHT. 

3    Utrecht 

5  Bois-le-Duc  —  The  Maison  de  Ville 
is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Stadt- 
house  at  Amsterdam. 

3    Heydenhoren 

2    Achelen 

li  Br^e 

H  Asch 

2  Maestricbt — This  is  a  strong  and 
flourishing  Town,  seated  on  the 
Maes,  and  embellished  with  hand- 
some public  edifices,  and  pleasant 
Promenades:  it  also  contains  a 
- —  Theatre. 

18  miles. 


A  bar^  goes  dally  from  Maestricht 
to  Liege,  and  acconaplishes  the 
Toyage  in  six  hours.  The  price  of 
each  seat  in  this  Teasel  is  twelTe 
stiTers. 


ROUTE   FROM  AMSTERBAM    TO  LXTSIK, 
THE    HAGUE,    AKD    ROTTBJLDAM. 

3    Leyden 

9    The  Hague—  Hence  to  Rotterdam 

the  country  is  beautifiaL 
8   Rotterdam. 

8  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  NTMEOEN  TO    aOTTERDAM 
AMD    HELTOETSLinrS. 

91k  Thtil 

8    Gorinchem  —The  Maes  (here  called 

the  Merwe)  abounds  with  salmon. 

The  Castle  qf  Ixmenstein,  not  far 

hence,  was  the  prison  of  Hugo 

Grotius. 
9k  Kruympen 
IS  Rotterdam 
4    Hehottsluys 

IM  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  KTMEOEK  TO  BOIS-LB-DUC 
AND   SaSDA. 

9    Chrave 

3    Bois-le-Dnc 

14  Druunen 

9    Breda  — 7%e  Palace  here  is  a  fine 

—  building,  well  fortified. 

84  miles. 


ROUTE   FROM   BOIS-LE-DUC   TO  ANVBRS. 

3  Eudnhoven 
8    Tournhout 

4  Oostmalle 

4  Anvers — The  dimensions  of  the 
celebrated  Cathedral  here  are  fire 
hundred  feet  in  length,  by  two 
hundred  and  forty  in  width;  and 
its  beautiful  steeple  is  four  hun- 
—  dred  and  sixty-six  feet  high. 
19  miles. 


ROUTE      FROM       BERGEN-OF-ZOOM      TO 
AMTERS. 

4    Puten 
4    Anvers. 

8  miles. 


Holland.] 


GRONINGEN.— AMSTERDAM. 
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ROUTS  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  HAMBURG. 

1U  Zwolle 
4    Hardeuherg 
4    Nienhaus 

3  Lingen 

2  Hose Innen  — The  Castle  qf  Cle- 
menswerth^  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, nients  Dotice. 

2    Loeningen 

2    KloppeiiJmrg 

8     Wildshauaen 

1    Delmenhorst 

1    Brhne 

1     Obern-Neuland 

I    Fisckerhude 

1  Kioster-Seven-'The  Convention  of 

1757  was  concluded  here. 

4  Buxtehude 
1|  Kranz 

h  BlanAenzee^'Vhe  situation  of  this 
villi^e  is  picturesque. 

2  Hamburg — It  is  necessary  to  cross 

the  Elbe  in  order  to  reach  Hain- 

burg. 

444  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  AMSTERDAM, 
THROUGH  GRONIKOEN  AKD  LEUWAR- 
DEN. 

4i  Hornburg 
a\  Bremervoerde 

3  Elifleth  —  Here  the  road  crosses  the 

Weser. 
7    Barnhorst 
14  ^e 

4  iJetron 

1  Nieuachans 
\k  fVinsckoten 

U  Groningen  —  The  Market-place 
here,  called  the  Bree-Markty  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  Oothic 
Tower' oi  S.  Martin's  Church  is 
the  loftiest  building  in  Holland. 
The  Library  belonging  to  the 
University  merits  notice;  and 
the  Plantage  is  a  pleasant  Pro- 
menade. 

A  variety  of  petrifactions  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  Town. 

3  Sirohbusch 

2  Dockum 

2  Leuwarden 
2  Francker 
'  1  Har lingen  —  A  handsome  Town. 
14  Amsterdam  —  In  order  to  reach  this 
City,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
Zuider  Zee. 

.524  miles. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  conflnence 


of  the  Amstel  with  a  rivulet  called  the 
Wve,  is  a  fortified  Town,  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to 
contain  217,000  inhabitants.  7%e  Stadt- 
house,  a  celebrated  edifice,  is  embellished 
on  the  outside  with  statues,among  which 
is  a  fine  colossal  Atlai.  The  Hall. where 
criminals  receive  sentence,  and  the 
great  Hall,  together  with  its  bronze 
Gates,  merit  notice.  The  Buni^omaster's 
Apartment  contains  a  fine  lecture,  by 
Ferdinand  Bol.  representing  Fabricius 
in  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus;  and  another 
of  Curius  Dentatus  at  his  frugal  repast. 
The  Council-chamber  is  adorned  with 
paintings ;  one  of  which^  by  Vander- 
helst,  represents  the  Entertainment 
given  by  the  Burgomasters  of  Amster- 
dam to  the  Ambassadors  of  Spain  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  of  Munster. 
Another  Picture,  by  Vandyck,  repre- 
sents an  assembly  of  th6  States.  The 
Stadt-house  stands  upon. piles,  in  num- 
ber said  to  be  13,6o.9.  The  new  CAttrch, 
near  the  Stadt-house,  contains  Monu- 
ments  to  the  memory  of  several  distin- 
guished Dutchmen  ;  and  the  old  Church, 
called  Ondenkirk^  is  enriched  with  an 
Organ  little  inferior,  either  in  size  or 
excellence,  to  that  at  Haerlem.  There 
likewise  is,  in  this  Church,  some  fine 
Painted  Glass.  Among  other  public 
buildings,  worthy  notice,  are,  theludia' 
Home — the  West' Indian  House -~  the 
Exchange—  the  Bank  —  the  Town  Ar- 
senal—  the  Admiralty  and  its  Arsenal 
—  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  The  Syn- 
agogue of  the  Portuguese  Jews  is  a  fine 
one ;  and  the  Jews  nave  a  Theatre  in 
this  City,  and  represent  Hebrew  plays  : 
there  is  likewise  a  Dutch  Theatre ;  and 
also  a  French  one ;  but  both  are  ill- 
attended  ;  Concerts  being  the  favourite 
public  amusement.  The  streets  of  Am- 
sterdam are,  generally  speaking,  inter- 
sected bv  canals,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  carriages  commonly  used  are 
fastened  to  a  sledge,  and  drawn  by  one 
horse :  and  these  vehicles  may  be  liired 
for  half  the  price  of  those  which  run 
uj>on  wheels.  The  most  wholesomely 
situated,  and  in  other  respects  the  best. 
Inn  at  Amsterdam,  is  that  in  the  Doele 
Straat,  and  where  the  Table  d'HSte  is 
excellent. 

A  skilful  Physician,  Doctor  Verbeck 
Sin|;el,  resided  in  this  City  during  1827. 

Not  far  hence  stand  the  pleasant  Vil- 
lages of  Broek  and  Saardam  :  and  in  the 
Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  latter,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia  worked  as  a  common 
carpenter.  The  cottage  wherein  he  lived, 
while  thus  employed,  is  still  shown  to 
Travellers. 

A  boat,  to  go  and  return  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Saardam,  usually  costs  from 
six  to  nine  florins. 

V  V 
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APPENDIX. 


CCbvXic 


Tlie  TOymde  from  Amtterdam  to 
Utrrcht  occupies  eight  honrt ;  and  it  the 
most  pIcMing,  in  point  of  scenery,  that 
can  he  undertaken  in  Holland. 

The  Dykes  of  this  country , constructed 
to  preserre  it  from  inundations,  are 
sto^ndous  works,  which  highly  merit 
notice. 


rocx-aoAD  from  AMSnaBAM  THaOUOB 
MUNSTSa   TO    COLOOMB. 

1051  unstei^-See  '*  Route  fromISer- 

LIN  TO  AmSTKROAM.      APPENDIX, 

Grrmany.'* 
1    AppeUmUem 
\    IMumen 

I  Haldem 
U  Doersten 
\i  OberhoMten 

I  Duisburg 
H  Dusseldorf 
H  Langet^tld 
1    Cologne 

9A  posts. 


NEW  POST-ROAD  OF  THK  RHIKS  FROM 
COLOONR  TO  FRAKKFOaT  OK  THE 
MEXN. 

14  Bonn  —  Best   Inn,    The  Imperial 
C<mrt, 

\i  Bemagen 

li  Andemach 

1    CoblentE  —  Inns,    The  Hdtel   de 
TriveSt  and  The  three  Swiss, 

"ii  Boppart  —  Inn,  The  Mirror, 
i  S,  bfoaer —  Inn,   The  Post' house, 

clean  and  comfortable. 
I  Bacharach 

1    ^inj'en— Agoodlnn. 
f  Nieaeringelheim 

i  Mayence  —  The  drive  from  Cob- 
lentz  to  Mayence  is  beautiful ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Kheinfels,  aboTe  S. 
Goaer,  merit  notice.  Mayence  pos' 
sesses  a  Public  Library,  a  Museum, 
some  interesting]  Pictures,  and 
some  Roman  Antiquities. 

1^  Haddershein 

1    Frankfort 

13  posts. 


•  See  the  Fost-road  from  Brussels  to  Paris, 
tinder  *'  Route  from  Paris  to  Ostbnd, 
tbrouohBrvssbis."  Appendix,  Chapter  H* 


POST- ROAD  FROM  AMffRRDAM  TO  RRUS* 
SEL9,  THROUGH  ANTBRS  AKD  ROT- 
TERDAM. 

9k  Haerlem 
44  Sassenheim 
54  La  Have 

5  Rotteroam 
7    Moerdich 
4    Crufstaeri 

7  Le  Coin  d* Argent 

6  Anvers^Inns,  />  peiU  Paris,  La 

Porte  d'Or^  &c.  * 

54  Malines  (Mechlin). 

8  Vilvorde 
S4  Brussels.* 

534  posts. 


POST*  ROAD   FROM    AMSTERDAM    TO 
HAMOVKR. 

1  Naarden 
14  Amersfort 
3    Deventer 
34  Delten 

2  Bentheitn 
14  Rheine 

1    fypenhuhren 

14  Osnabmck  —  Ion,  T^eBlack  Eagle, 
14  Boomte 
9    Diepholz 
i  Nienburg 
1    Nettstaat 
14  Hanoyer. 

20  posts. 


POST -ROAD     FROM     STRASBURG     TO 
FRANKFORT   ON  THE   KEIN.f 

4  Kehl 

1    Bisehofshevm 
1     Stollhnfen 

1    Rastadt  —  Inn,  The  Sun. 
14  Carlsrouhe  —  Inns,    The.    Golden 

Cross,  The  Post-house,  &c. 
14  Bruchsal  ~  Inn,  The  Stag, 
U  Wisloch 
1    Heidelberg  —Inn,  The  golden  Pike, 

I  Wenheim 

1  Heppenheim  —  Inn,  The  Sun, 
H  lyBxmsXHAt  — The  Post-house, 
14  Frankfort 

13}  posts. 


f  This  Route  is  inserted  here  for  Oie  use  of 
persons  who  like  to  travel  on  the  Banks  of 
tne  Rhine. 


Dehmabk.]         MONET.— price  OF  POST-HORSES,  tic. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 
DENMARK. 


,Ac  — ua*-book.  — I^uporti,  &c.  ■ 
^openhmn.— Eipenie  atlendut  i 
■  hatwortii  Notice.— Tini  —  Enrt 


A  ikilling.  iu  Eogliib  mancr 

l6ikilllng^,nU'cd'amuk'  ' 

AcrunD,4muki.    .    .    .  . 

A  rii-dollar,  e  niBrkt   .    .  . 

A  dacst,  II  marki     .    .    .  . 

A  batt-JucU,  14  piftrki      .  . 


PRICE    or    POST  IIORSEB,  Ac 

Tbe  cuitomarf  price  of  post-liDnej  in 

per  German  mile. 

Every  poWllliau  ii  enlitlEiI  to  fout 
■killiiiga  per  GErmiui  mile;  and  for  a 
camaie,  fUmiihed  hj  a  pOBt-maater, 
tbc  price  il  two  iklUiiigi  per  Cerman 

In  the  lile  of  Funen  tbcprin  ia  only 
ten  ihiilinga  a  bone,  per  U:rmaa  mile, 
thhigVo «!""'     "  ' '"  "'°  "■•  "■"*" 

In  Zeeland  tbe  price  it  fiHeen  tkU- 
linn  a  faorK,  per  German  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  poft'borseif 
two  skiKingi  anda  bait  per  mile  are  paid 


To  evtiT  E 


rriaw.B 


i-maiieri  nate  a  rinbl 

.  f  and  to  erery  Engjisb 

carnage    coniaiaing  tKO    placeg,    four 

open  poit-chariot  of  the  conntrj-,  and 

uelleiTta  take  more  th'an  one  pair  of 

Pei»o>  wbo  tiarel  pott  in  Denmark, 
■Dd  in  tbe  Ducbr  of  Hobtein,  receive, 
at  trerr  pmt-hoiiae,  ■  Ullet,  contain- 
ing the  hour,  and  eren  llie  moment  of 
their  d^artu  re  rrom  tbat  itUion.  Poi- 
tinioDi  are  bonnd  to  driTc  at  the  rate  of 
one  Germao  mile  an  bour;  and  dare 


changing  hortei,  i>  desired  to  Bin  bi* 
iilltl  to  the  poM-niaiter ;  aniT  at  the 
... 

unishcd  ■  """'^ 

ETery  ioD  hu  a  day-book,  in  irhlcli 
the  'I'rareller  ig  reqneilcd  to  write  hii 
name,  the  hour  of  bia  arrival,  and  that 
of  his  departure  J  making,  on  the  mar- 
gin, hii  obseirationi,  and  complaint*, 
if  be  thiuk  bimtel/  in  anj-  leapect  ag- 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Tr«Tellor 
(0  leave  hiJ  home  before  this  nsefiil  re- 
gulation baa  been  complied  with;  nud 
tbeday-bookeofeverjinnarceaamined 

P™!'"'^'  ■rf'.'^l™'''  "I"!'!'*  in  the 
the  oOiceron  guard,  at  the  gate  of  erery 
city;  and,  after  having  been  inipect^ 
and  iigned,  they  are  relumed  to  their 
owners  by  a  lotdiir,  who  aolicits  a 
triflinn  gratuity  for  hii  trouble. 

Perioui  who  like  a  sea  voyairc  may 
embark  at  Hamburg,  in  a  veiiel  bound 
for  the  Baltic,  and  land  at  Heliingo«r ; 
where  these  THaelt  cast  anchor;  and 
where  camagea  returning  to  Copen- 
hagen, which  ii  only  five  Oerman  milei 
dirtaot,  may  be  met  with  conatantly. 

Another  way  of  accootplithing  thii 
joomey  i>  to  travel  by  land  ellfier  to 
Labeck,  or  Kiel ;  and  then  proceed  by 
i.»  In  Copenhagen.  From  Haniborc 
,  .,,_i.,.n .,„.  ,^« 

tbe 


../eOennan  mlln;  froi 
,  a  Lulieck  eigbl  j  and  C 
rom  the  laller  port  In  Cooi 
I  •hnrtpi'  Ihan   A^m  V.^l  .1 


hagen  i>  ihorter  than  nim  Kiel:  bat 
at  Lubeck  'IVaveller*  pay  for  arery 
trunk  a  tax  of  one  rii-dollar;  and  U 
Kiel  conaiderably  leu. 

A  regular  conveyance  ia  now  eala- 
bliihed  betneen  Copenhagen  aud  Parit, 
by  mcani  of  Sleamert  and  Diligencca. 


moiier  for  the  mm. 


tram  ttic  v 


DrKnibukatlDn  of  ditto.    ...    a 

The  lenstb  of  Ibii  punge  betwcea 
SD.,l[boe  and  Middlefort,  li  only  bdf  a 
GcnaBn  mile;  but  betwtm  Arse  and 
Aaene,  it  i)  four  tiniu  tb&t  diatance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  To  snter  Co- 
pfoluiRen  iiltliout  haiini  a.  pusparti 

BU7  to  procure,  from  (be  Hi^b  Pmi- 
deot,  HDOlber  pusporl,  wbicb  coat* 
tbrec  marki. 

Cop«Qb»«n,  the  Metropolia  of  Den- 
niaik,  nnd  callfd  in  tbe  Danlsb  Ibd- 
Aoaue  Aloif fiAflun,  ttandHon  tbclilind 
of  ZieUnd  ;  snil  is  dcfeoded  by  four 
royal  CbsIIm,  sod  embellished  with  n 
fiDe  H&rhoDr,  formed  b;  a  large  Canal 
flowing  Ihrouih  the  City.ajid  capable  of 
[ceeiTiBg tivebundredships i  thougb  it 

Copenhagen  bas  sofR^red  taaeh  (rot 


tlie  n 


of  y, 

..  _  B  peculiarlT  fi 

jiTieHal,  wliieh  still  meriti 
AmoDg  other  obieeta  bnt  v 
■efvalion  in  thia  Citr  are, 
neriUo,  founded  in  I74S,  and  i 
dowui  —  Ihe  Libiara  belongii 
UniTenilY— Me  Cabi^el  af 
JfUlori/  —  li  "■ 
Bayal    Lihi 


Vi 

1/    Mnaim- 

^,  containing  130,000 
hirck  dnUcated  to  Ikr 
Saviaar,  aud  that  iltdicaled  to  the 
bleutd  f'irgin  —  tkf  ScTniHorgfer  na- 
val CaileU—tht  .icadmig  of  Paiiiling 


•ml  Sculpture  —  Iht    Barrach~ll. 

Et/ualrian  Statue  tf  CirSntioM  f,-* 
:hi  Exchangt — Ihe  ruiiuaf  tbtC--^' 
nt  Chrulianhurg  —  tla  QUUtk  tri- 
iH  ITW,  to  oommemorate  tbe  delin,, 
aDi:e  uf  the  peuauti  from  tbechuiu^ 
feudal  ala^erri  wliicb  »aa  effected  If 
the  Intrrceuiun  of  Frederick  VI,  whi 
(lie  Jr 


Copenhagen  ataadi  Fm^ritibarg^i 


molt  aplendid  Royal  Rerideneeinb 
mark  :  aud  near  Heln>]go«r  H  a  Ko 
f'illt,  (uppoHd  to  have  teen  bailt  ui ._ 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  Hie 
palace  of  Hamlet'i  father;  and  id  an 
adjoining  Garden  it  ihown  ilie  spot 
where,    according  to    tradition,    thai 

from  Copenhagen,  alio  beloogc  tn  (lie 
Ro^al  Fiimil;:  sod  alanda  in  a  Park, 


a  Rd)i1  Villa  about  fi 
arkawj  finrvKW*''SQ5"t 


cipal  Cbntch  at  Rin^iedt 
.  the  I'Dinti  of  Canute,  and 
te  the  burial-place  of  other 


4    Slaagetse 

a    ATorHMfr— Here  Travellers 

Zon  Ihe  Great  Bell. 

4  Odenaee  — 'Iliis  ia  the   Ce 

tbe  Jsle  of  Funen. 

5  Auena  — HereTravtilCTB  ( 

IJttle  Helt. 
a    Arofiuiid 
a    HadmMc« 
4i  Wpfni-nrfe 
44  KMuior*— A  safe  Port,  ci 

Hdmitting  eery  large  Ttsael 


tal  of 

I 


Sweden  and  Norway.]    MONEY. — PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 


^l 


4i  Sleswick  — This  is  the  Capital  of  the 

Duchy  of  Sleswick. 
3k  Rendshorg — Here  the  Eyder  marks 

the   l)ouodary  betweea  Germany 

and  Denmark. 
8    Remmel 
d    Itzchn 
3i  Elmshom 
9i  Pinneberg 
3i  Hamburg 

enk 


ROUTS     FROM    COPSNHAGEN    TO   OO- 

THENBORG. 

Gennui 
inllet. 

6  Hebinghorg — Between  Copenhagen 
and  Helsingborpr  'I'ravclJers  cross 
the  Sound,  and  enter  Sweden. 


Swedbh 
mllea.* 

1    Fleminge 

U  Engelholm 

\k  Margaretha-Torp-^  Hence  to  Ka- 

rup  the  road  is  very  hilly. 
1    Karup 
\k  Lakotm  —  Here  is  a  fine  Fall  of  the 

Lofl^- Strom. 
H  Halmstndt 
U  Quibille 
\i  Sloeinge 
14  Falkenberg 
li  Marup 

]{  Warberg — This  is  a  safe  Port. 
9    Bacha 
H  ^Isa 
l|  Kingsbaka 
1    Kiarra 
%  Grothenborg. 

6    German  miles. 
1\\  Swedish  miles. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Money.  — Price  of  Post-horses,  &c.  —  Route  Arom  Siralsund  to  Stockholm,  through  Carls- 
crona  —  Stockholm.  —  Population.  —  Hartwur.  —  Streets.  —  Royal  Residence.  —  Other 

Objects  best  worth  Notice.  —  Promenades.  —  Public  Amusements.  —  Inns Einvirons.  — 

New  Upsala.  — Spot  where  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  Times  were  elected.  —  Iron 
Mines.  —  Route  from  Stockholm  to  Upsala  —  Ditto  ftom  Stockhcdm  to  Gothenborg.  — 
Description  of  that  Town.  —  Prices  per  Packet  from  Gothenborg  to  Harwich.  —  Route 
firom  Gothenborg  to  Christiania  and  Bergen. 


MONEY   OF   SWEDEN. 

The  common  currency  of  this  country 
is  paper;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
namely  Bank-paper,  and  Government- 
paper,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  word  Banco  being  added  to  the  first, 
and  Rix-geUL  to  the  second.  They  are 
of  verv  different  value ;  Government- 
paper  having  suffered  a  depreciation  of 
above  thirty  per  cent. ;  while  Bank- 
paper  continues  at  par.  Calculations 
are  generally  made  in  Government- 
paper  ;  so  that  payments  eitiier  in  Bank- 
paper,  or  copper,  jgo  for  one  third  more 
than  their  denomination. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  can  seldom ^  if 
ever,  be  met  with ;  but  the  following 
copper  coins  are  in  common  use  :  — 

Rundstychs  — 12  of  which  make  1 
akiUing. 

Stivers  —  4  of  which  make  1  skilling. 


Skillings— B  of  which  make  1  dollar. 

Forty-eight  skillin^s,  or  six  dollars, 
make  one  rix-dollar,  in  value  from  two 
to  three  English  shillings,  according  to 
the  Exchange. 

The  Bank-notes  are  of  the  following 
kinds : 

8  Skillings  — 13skillinffs  — 24skillings 
•— I  rix-dollar  — 2  rix-dollars— 3  rix- 
doliars  —  and  so  on,  up  to  30  rix-doUars. 

The  Government-  notes  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds : 

16ski]liiigs  —  33skillings — 1  rix-dollar 
—  2  rix-dollars. 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  rix- 
dollars. 


PRICE    OF    POST-HORSES,  &C. 

The  charf^e  for  every  post-horse,  per 
Swedish   mile  (rather   more  than    six 


*  One  mile  of  Sweden  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Germany. 
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Bngliili  mill 
bohn.  •ixici 
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n  hill. 


»  Sucdei 


ForHgnei^,  on  — .. 

■bould  pro  HOC  th(miclrc>  ffi 
port  fnim  IheOavcnDrof  (he  rrovmre 
thcr  hRppen  flnt  to  enter.  The;'  ihonld 
likcwiic  lolicit  (rom  the  Goientor  of  Ibe 
flnt  town  throuih  whicb  thn  pau,  ui 
order  lot  poM-hoiMt :  it  is  alto  rcqni- 
alte,  in  manr  parti  of  (his  country,  to 
■end  forwani  a  persOD,  called  afBreaniii 


eroflii 


bylhe  Trateller  at  eTeripost- 
IKiise  of  empIOTins  a  Pifrehudi 


icHt.  Tbec: 


d  wait  for  the  Trarrller  be- 
ime  appointeil  b;  him,  " 
r  has  n  right   to  oda  i 


onhichTrarellennrere 


:,  theit 
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top'refiTBEHiiutthe  pon- 
siiu  iilan  the  time  of  Iheir  dc- 
Thli   day-book   is   ioipected 

-oads   IhronghoDt  SwedBn    arc 
t;  >ad  so  tolls  nri*  demnndrd. 


Am;  neither 
igbwaysr   hnt 
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ot   tfaonin^Gly  Froien ;    so 

pon  ihcets  ol  ice  beginnim 
)    enn«equ(nc«  of  wbieh  n 


Hcliiniborg and Gothciiborg;  and  open 
carriRK'^s  of  the  country  (a  tort  of  cart, 
hiiDgupouaprinai.  and  snSiciendy  large 

mny  alirays  be  procufcd  for  eight  or  ten 


:  of  posting  iD  Svreden 
en  englith  niiloa  an  bi 
irtiboutd  take  pro ri sit 


itoakholm  aod  l^ris 


rcrsunsmrbodcsiKn  emssi  njii  th  e  Chan  ' 
ncl  to  Vitaii  thaoTd  endcKVonr  ID  RD- 
noouce  their  iotention  ellbor  an  a 
Sntordiiy  or  a  Monday  momiDS,  at  the 
pnst-oHice  at  SlralsBod.  The  public 
packet-boat  laib  from  Stralsnnd  toward 
night,  and  antvea  at  Ystad  ont  day. 

Ills  prices  per  poblic  Pncket  are— 


A  priTate  yubt  may  he    blrcd  for 

otbn'  trifling  <upen>ea  not  inclutiVe. 

StraMindcOniaini  near  11,010  inba- 
bitantaiits  Ctlhtdral  nieriu  notice; 
as  do  ikt  CMirtk  qfSI.  Afatf.  and  ib 
Organi  lAe  TmeH  lall  CoOeef  Lilmritt! 
and  the  Ct6iriel  t^  Natural  Hitltry, 


Ystsd  is  the  CasUe  of  Marsvi^u. 

HarfHslBil 

1     AHdrttrtm 

!  ^T.izr 

1    Chriulanllad  — This   is   a  stron 

Fortress,  where  Travellers  slioul 

Tlie  gateg  of  the  Town  are   thn 

ercry  night  at  ten  o-eloek.    Tb 

tnds  carried  on  here  i*  consider 

able;  and amongtbe  ol^cta  bo 
worth  notice  are,  rAe  jiritHnl- 

Iht    GavcnuiT-,    Rtiillr«ct—  ik, 

1  ^*j^^''^*-™*-*'"' "'^--w* 

Sweden  and  Nobwav .]  C  ARLSCRONA. 

■e>M»  a  Hai^oar,  capable  o'fie- 


avtred  Doclia:  and  liheniH  fo 
a  artifleial  rise  and  fall  of  watei 
-      -    ■  medT  the  > 


I  and  Saw  of  the  tide. 


It  Ericktmala 
It  KvUa 
It  Ltnhe/la 
It  Nybbetcd 
II  Slokdarp 
a    Stunrllaad 


St  Haler 

1  MoeOg 
1|  Baahierg 

I  Unkt^inR  —  Tfaia  Town  CMitaini 

a  celebrated  Collegt,  and  a  fine 
Cathtdral. 

II  KHmla 
1)  J)ri»* 

11  NorlKepinB  -  Thii  is  oil*  of  the 
baDdsomest  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  Towni  in  Sweden  t 
tainiSOOOin 


li  Soedrnellje  — From  Soedeitellje  lo 

option  ofipjingbf  water. 

S    Filkit 

H  Stockholm  — Two  roadi,  the  one 
eight*  Swediih  inil«  and  one- 
eighth,  the  olber  eightr-ooe  and 
srien-eightbs,    in    dialancr,   lead 


Tbe  >ite  of  Stockbolm,  the  Metro- 
polii  of  Sweden,  iningular,  romantic, 
aod  beautiful. 


-NOaK(EPING.-STOCKHOLM,  fiSB 


ants  IS  supposed  to  be  76,000. 

The  harljour,  though  difficult  of 
access,  is  eitensive  md  convenient"; 
and  of  such  a  depth,  tbat  shipi  of  tbe 
largest  burden  can  approach  the  Quay, 
which    is  lined  with  capacious  ware- 


a  larn,  qaadrangiilar,  and  maguiScent 
structure.  A  lone  Bridge,  composed 
of  eraaite,  forms  tbe  approach  to  this 
PafBcei  opposite  to  which  <atthe  other 
extremity  of  the  Bridge),  fs  a  Square, 
adorned  with  an  Equeatnan  Statue  of 
Gujiavus  Adolphu!,  aod  eontainiog 
two  handsome  edifices,  nanielir,  tbe 
I  Sophia,  and  tbe 
.The  Furniture 


g  the  Picti 

als.    T^B  Statue 


ated  Combat  of 
i  collecti  ' 
theni  a 


XK 


.  ..-    -    S.  Geo.„       .„    .,„ 

Church  rfRiddarholm  arc  tbe  Tom hs 
-' ■'- *'--'^-'- "■ -on  that  of 


if  the  Swedish  Kings 


sa.n-cnar.«er«t,co£m  i, 
npaite  lo  the  Hfllel  de  Viile  is  tVe 
Sialue  of  GhiIoduj  fiaa  /  and,  on  the 
Quay,  that  of  Guslavus  III.  V'Ac  Mai- 
loii  Jet  Nobia,  and  Iht  Arsaat  merit 
notice;  and  tbe  prospect  from  the 
Tower  of  S.  Catherine  is  particularlv 
beantifui,  ' 

Stoclibolm  contains  a  roral  Academr 
of  Sciences  ;  a  roTsI  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture;  a  royal  Cabinet  of 
'f'M'd  1  ■'il'i'^/  ""^  '  '°^'^  Cabinet 
as  do  the  royal  Library,  tbe  Librsry 

ami  the  Studio  of  Ser»l,^B  cetebn^ 
Sculptor. 
"■■■ ^--ipal  Promenades  —    " 


Italian  operas,  Swedish  plavs,  con- 
certs, and  balls;  the  Iwo  lut  being 
S>en  by  Clubs,  called  tbe  Amaranth, 
le  Narcissus,  Sic. 

Among  tbe  principal  Iniii  are,  Tkt 
EnglisA  Tavfrti;  Ikr  Croum:  and  (Ac 
Cevt  i/ Bacciu.  Tbe  English  T»Tem 
furnisbea  Trsrellen  with  braakfut  and 
dinner;  the  other  Inns  prorida  b*»-^ 


etM 
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fiut  only*  :  there  is.  however,  a  Club, 
called  tlie  Selsbapet,  which  furnishes 
a  dinner  daily  to  as  many  of  the  mem- 
iMrrs  as  nmy  choose  to  partake  of  it. 
The  dinner  costs  aliout  twenty-pence 
[EnKli.Hli  money]  a  head ;  liquors,  ice, 
and  coffee,  not  included  j;  and  every 
member  has  power  to  introduce  a 
Straiiffcr  for  one  month,  f 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  City  is 
the  Royul  Palace  of  Ulricsdal,  which 
contains  the  Library  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora  ;  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tor}',  arranged  by  Linnaeus;  some 
paintings,  and  a  statue  of  King  Fre- 
derick. 

Drottningholm,  a  very  large  edi6ce, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moelar,  is  another  Roval  residence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stocknolm;  and  con- 
tains a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Histor]^, 
arrauKed  by  Linna:us  :  here  likewise  is 
a  Picture  Gallery. 

On  the  wav  to  Drottoinubolm  stands 
a  Ruck,  called  the  Royal  Hat;  and 
upon  which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed 
in  memory  of  £ric  II  ;  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  enemies,  juii.ped  off  this  Rock, 
and  thereby  lost  his  hat,  but  saved  his 
life. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  Royal 
Villa,  situated  very  near  Mockholm  ; 
and  about  fort^-five  English  miles  from 
this  Metropolis  stands  New  Upsala. 
formerly  the  Capital  of  Sweden,  ana 
built  near,  if  not  actually  upon,  the 
foundations  of  Old  Upsala,  a  place  of 
high  antiquity;  and,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  Sweden, 
the  abode  of  the  high  priest  of  Odin. 

Upsala,  so  called  from  the  river  Sala, 
which  runs  through  it,  is  a  well-built 
Town,  containing  about  3,500  inha- 
bitants, and  the  most  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  northern  Europe,  instituted 
by  Steno  Sture,  in  1476',  and  parti- 
cularly patronised  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  Its  Library  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and 
consists  of  above  60,000  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  about  1,000  manuscripts; 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  Codex 
ArgenteuSf  or  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels into  the  Gothic  language:  the 
leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet  colour, 
the  letters  are  capitals,  and  were  all 
originally  done  in  silver,  except  the 
initial  characters,  and  a  few  passages 
which  are  dune  in  gold.  % 


•  The  price  of  breakfast  at  an  hotel  is  about 
two  English  shillings  per  head,  and  the  price 
of  apartments  from  ten  to  fifteen  English 
shillings  a  room  per  week. 

t  The  price  paid  for  washing  linen  in 
Sweden  is  exorbitant,  and  so  likewise  arc  the 
wages  demanded  by  travelling  servants. 


The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and 
Botanic  Garden  were  arranged  by  lio- 

UKIIS. 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  tbe  thir- 
teenth century,  under  tbe  direction  of 
Bonneville,  a  rrenchman,  is  deemed 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  deserves  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  monuments, 
ancient  and  modern  (among. which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Linuseus), 
the  treasures  of  its  Sacristy,  and  tbe 
Shrine,  v/berein  rests  the  mortal  part 
of  King  Eric. 

About  seven  English  miles  from  Up- 
sala is  the  spot  where  the  Rings  of  this 
country,  in  very  ancient  times,  were 
elected :  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  of  Mora;  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  several  Runic  Stones; 
on  the  largest  of  which,  called  Tbe 
Morasten,  the  Sovereigns  were  en- 
throned :  their  names,  and  the  year 
when  each  was  elected,  were  inscribed 
upon  another  of  these  Stones. 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  iron  Mine 
of  Dannemora,  reputed  to  produce  the 
best  iron  in  the  world  ;  and  upward  of 
ninetj  fathoms  in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near 
five  centuries ;  and  persons  who  wish 
to  examine  it»  descend  in  a  bucket  to 
the  spot  where  the  miners  are  employed. 


ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  UFSALA. 

2    Rittebro 
13  Mairstadt 
n  AUike 
\h  Upsala 

7  Swedish  miles. 


ROUTE    FROM    STOCKHOLM    TO    GO- 
THENBORG. 

li  Barkarby 
\h  Tibbie 
2     Gran 
14  -Lisxletia 

1    Enkoping  —  Here  are  ruins  of  Con- 
vents and  Churches. 

1  Nigwarn 

2  Westeras— 7%e  Cathedral  And  its 

Tower  merit  attention. 
2    Kolbek 
\h  Kioeping 


X  Ulphilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  flou. 
rished  under  the  Emperor  Yalens ;  and  was 
the  first  person  who  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  language :  his  translation  of 
the  Gospels  is  the  only  part  of  this  work  now 
extant. 


■1  ooramBomQ  n 
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I  Atboa*  —  The  Canal   at  Artiota 

uaito  tbe  Lak»  of  Hidmar  ami 
Molar.  In  tbc  ca  vironi  of  Ariioga 
are  Kiranl  Antiqnitiet,  Hi|ifo*ed 
to  bave  been  tbe  work  of  (rf?  an- 
cient oortbero  nationa;  and  a 
Foreiit,  in  nblcb  it  is  imagined 
Ibat    tbeir    religiou*   ccramoniei 

II  J^eiiiv'*™™"  " 
1)  GlaHliinauiirr 
a  Orebn> 


I     Blaktlad 
1    Wtbg 
9    BoJame 
U  Hvmt 
It  tVaiia 
S    BiMmlerg 
3    SUaerf 
1     Skmra 
It  Warn 

1)  Siafdc 
2t  jUiKgiei 
U  iKgarid 

a    Gotbenbon 

47  Swedllb  milei. 


tian'lu  a^tb^ 


Gotba; 

worth _, 

BriHm—llit  SwtdM  Chmch, 

CuDola  —  (Ac  German  Chwrth  —  f *e 
Calltgt,  and  iU  ljhnrf~tht  hdia- 
Htuie — Iht  Utile  Bolide  Cattle  ^Wat- 
Oolha  —  Iht  Fauxhatt  —  lit  Preme- 
vadet  of  Carbptrt,  and  Ike  View  from 
tbe  >UD>nit  of  (be  OttciboUen. 

Tlic  Hoteli  at  Gotbenborg  are  ei- 
pentire,  but  not  good.    An  apartment, 

lent  to  twenlT-fiTe  Engliib  ■hillingiper 
week.    Bnakfart  eoiU  rrom  eigbteen- 


bcad;  diane 


e  hatelt  do  not 


in  tbe 
uerpermiltinai  and  re 
!k,  if  pouiblc. 

...  price  paid  by  a  Cahli 

piid*  bV  'a  'Hilf-  " 
rcqaTeringafour- 


The    P-~ 

Pail. 
Tbe  pi 


!)  Laiall 
i  CatllrbtTg 
t  Edel-Luck 

FoTtt 

Gerdmn 

Troliallta—The  magni  Scent  Ca- 
taracliandSbacei  qf  TrMallla 


1  OiUtlTiam 

Jtatabktd^ 
iSttdt 

Hit 
i  SirofmladI 
i  Stogdal 
i  HeUt 

\  Frederiaball  ;^  .„,i     „, 
bandaome  public  buiidin-.. 

The  ipot  where  Cbariei  XII  n- 
pjred  IB  asnaJlr  »i»ited  by  TibtcI- 
k  Ouiind 
i  TAme 
i  hailihtuel 
i  Willi„gcn 


-Hera     are    t 


he  Capita]  of  Norway, 


ten  thoaiand  iahab 


■    -J^  — The  road  leidingtoAaker 
that  place  beantifal.     "  "■  '<™  " 


}  OuMHttlra 
1  StatoHttadt 
i  SUKty 

'1  If-nrdis 
I  HitmS 


nlnnto,  Hiil  M 


'•Jwirnalvf  »'l>in( 


If  tbe  ItuuiKD  Eupln- 


Pdrnburg  ftRndi  on  bot£(i(I«  of  the 
Nna,  bctmtn  Ibe  Lake  Ladoga  and 
IbeOalfof  Finluid;  Bud  i*  buiJt 
partlr  upon  thi  eoatiDtnt,  and  partly 
Dpon  lilukli  in  Ibe  raoutb  of  the  river; 
tit  rirbt  bMikdliphying  the  old  Town, 
uidl&l>ftbuiktWBawor»;  thmogl. 
*bt<ib  pkn  threg  Canals,  ornanirDlrJ 
with  Brid(«,  and  magnificent  Qpave  of 
gmolte.  The  stneti  of  the  new  Town 
kKigeaerallyipeaking,  niaciotu;thnE 
of  tbcm,  which  meet  at  Ihe  admiralty, 
helos  of  an  extraordinary  lenitfa  ;  and 
Ibene  ilreeti  are  intertesicd  6t  oihers 
embelliihed  with  handiome  eaplanadea. 


and  at  the  back  of  tbii  immenie  atrac - 


other  Dh}i!cti  which  merit  Ihe  i 

of  a  Traveller  are  tht&aac-Pln 

mented  with  an  Equettrian  Statue, 
bronze,  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Falcon 
and  npreacDtinq  IVter  in  Ibe  act  _. 
taOBOtiiig  an  eminence,  Ihe  Hinimit  of 
which  he  baa  ncarty  attained  :  hi>  right 
hand  it  Btrctched  out,  a>  if  he  went: 
bleuitiR  hii  people;  while,  with  the 
left,  he  hold)  tlie  reina.  An  enormoas 
rochotKranitewhlcb.whentrsnanorted 

il  wa>   fouud,  weighnl  ritore    fifteen 
hundred  toni,  fbrnis  the  pedeital.  Thr 


blH.  -  The  CJuirf/i  "/«.  A „^ 

n i Bee nt,  though  a  heavy  edifice  of  hewD 
granite — ikfJmpirial  Saunter  Palare 
(a  benutlful  ipecinieD  of  arebiteclurO 
and  iu  PaiSc  OBrdrti—Ihe  Marbti 
Palace,  boilt  bv  Calherine  JI,  for 
Prince  OtioB—Uu  haftrisl  Winlrr 
Pahcr,  which  coniaini  the  Jewels  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  famoiu  diamond 
uDTcbaud  by  tlie  Empreo  Catherine  of 
a  Greek,  to  wham  she  paid  for  It  450,ara 
TDublo,  and  «  pension  nfino,(  "- 
tournoiifOrlife  — rte  Cbarrh 


la  tkU  Palace — fjlr /fermiJitfe ;  i 
not  wit  hilan  ding    its    oanr'       - 

atid  winter  garden;   the 
Asiatic  sItIf,  iKCnpyinrtb(     _ 
rcwf  of  (he  edifice,  tEe  olber  I 
■paciODB  bot-hcmie,  ad  omed  wKI 
I,  orange  trees,  and  parterre 
irs,  and  peopled  wilH  bird*  «f 


— ,_.  , also  are  instmclioi 

laliyetoacodeof  law*,  wri  " 
hand  o(  Ibe  Empress  ChUii 

Academy  likewise  conlnins 

-*  "'"■ira!  History,  partienlarlr  rii 
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Dumb,  and  the  Axylum  fur  Widows 
and  Orphans,  ar«  munificentlf  en- 
dowed ;  and  remarkably  well-conducted 
charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  Manufactory, 
the  Imperial  Plate-Glass  Manufactory, 
the  Imperial  Tapestr}*,  Porcelain,  ana 
Bronze  Manufactories,  and  the  Iron 
Foundery,  merit  notice. 

The  Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  while  he  constructed  the  For- 
tress, stands  in  the  old  Town ;  and  is 
still  shown  to  Travellers.  It  contains 
but  three  rooms,  only  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  the  largest  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square.  A  boat  made  by 
the  Czar  himself,  is  kept -near  this 
Cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade  at 
Petersburg  is  the  Boulevards,'  which 
consists  of  three  avenues  of  tree^  car- 
ried round  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty : 
the  public  amusements  are  concerts, 
f^ven  in  the  Hall  of  Music,  and  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Theatres. 

The  best  Inns  are.  La  Ville  de  Londres 
—  La  Ville  de  Grodno  —  La  Ville  de 
Paris—  and  VHdtel  de  Madrid. 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,  its  Arsenal 
and  Docks,  merit  notice^  but  cannot 
be  seen  without  permission  from  the 
Governor. 

There  are  twelve  Royal  Villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of*^  Petersburg. 
Tschesme  contains  portraits  of  the 
reigning  Princes  of  Europe  —  Tzarskoe- 
Zeio,  about  fifteen  Eng[lish  miles  from 
the  Metropolis,  contains  a  room  in- 
crusted  with  amber ;  and  a  garden  which 
merits  notice;  but  the  house  is  too 
gaudy —  Peter hof,  about  five  miles  fur- 
ther distant,  is  called  the  Versailles  of 
the  North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreigners,  pre- 
vious to  quitting  Petersbnig,  should 
have  their  names  advertised  three  times 
in  the  Gazette;  which,  added  to  the 
formalities  required  for  obtaining  the 
podaroshna  and  passports,  occupies 
some  time.* 


ROUTE  FROM  PETERSBURG  T6  MOSCOW. 

92  S.Sophia — District-town.  Govern- 
ment of  Petersburg  —  A  few 
versts  from  Petersburg  begins  the 
wooden  road  constructed  by  Peter 
the  Great;  and  consisting  of  a 
platform    of    small  trees,  which, 

*  The  distance  Arom  Petersburg  to  Cron- 
stadt is,  by  land,  47  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Vyborg,  139  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  SmoIensko,'838  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Archangel,  1146  versts. 


when  not  neatly  Joined  together 
(and  this  freauently  occurs)*  is  so 
rough,  that  the  Russians,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience,  fill 
their  travelling  carriages  with  0o#t 
pillows. 

The  country   between  Petersbiuif 
and  Moscow^  is  covered,  generally 
speaking,  with    thick   forests   of 
bircb'and  fir. 
11  Igiora 

25  Tossna 

33  Pomerania  — ■  Government  of  Nov- 
gorod 
35  Ttschoudovo 
24  ShosktiQa— PoUste 
24  Podberezie 

22  Novgorod    —    Government-town. 

Novgorod,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
once  so  potent  as  to  have  been 
called  "  The  Resistless,"  possessed 
during  t-he  plenitude  of  its  power, 
upward  of  400,000  inhabitants: 
and  though  now  depopulated,  and 
hastening  fast  to  decay,  it  still  ex- 
hibits vestiges  of  former  magnifi* 
cence ;  among  which  are  the  Wails 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Church  «^ 
S.  Sophia^  containing  the  Tombs 
of  Valdomir  and  Feodor ;  together 
with  curious  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  paintings  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  previous  to  the 
revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy.  Its 
brazen  Gates  are  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Crimea  at 
the  time  of  Valdomir's  expedition 
against  the  Greek  empire. 

35  Bronnilzi 
27  Zaiffova 

31  Aref/2;i  — District-town. 
16  Rachino 

23  Jagelbitzi 
22  Zimogorie 
20  Jedrovo 
36*  Kotilovo 

36  Wischnei-  Wolotzek—DiBtrict'toign 

—  Government  of  Tver. 
33  Widropouskoe 
38  TotyocA — District-town. 
33  Mednoe 

30  Tver  — ■  Government-town — hand- 

some, very  commercial,  and  seated 
on  the  Voiffa. 

26  Wosskresenxoe 

31  Zadivovo  —  Government  of  Mos- 

conv 
26  A7t»— District-town. 
31  Pechehi 


From  Peterd)urg  to  Astracan,  1479  versts. 

The  Almanack  puUished  yearlT  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  PHieHK|„i  eoai*^ 
a  table  of  the  Russian  towns.  wuvTAiidV  ^^ 
tances  from Peterrtwig andK^  ™ 


Al*l>ENIilX, 

n  FauipaJa 


t»  T«nt(,  Bbnut  MO  Boglidi  mild. 

MoKOir,  tbg  knuicDt  C'*p!lal  o(  llii 
EoHian  riDplH,  tnd  lhlrti>-fi™  vefiti 
la  nreiiBAinnn,  ii  wslrml  br  tbc 
llodmatuMi,  before  the  French  in- 
ndcd  Ruui*.  pouwucd  upward  ol 
3QIWX»  inbibitmDli.  Tbe  Krcnlla,  at 
VitMkI,  wblsb  lUndl  ou  iin  rniiiirnin 
in  Ihc  Matra  of  Us  Toon,  ii  K  tirirc 
millfd  dreli,  contaiaiii)!  it  nudr  mui 
of  Aiiwlo,  Cncisn,  lod  Oatfiin  vdiGceii 
and  oomrraliindiDK  the  Half  Gito, 
tbroDgh  wlHch  crerv  pusrnflcr  waEln 
bnv^indcd.  Tbc  Tnnily  C'burch ; 
MlMlwrwMli  tiKwe  of  S,  Klcholas  nn J 
th»AuBmBUDBi  th«  Cbipet  and  Palace 
of  Ib<  Ottni  Htd  the  toflr  Tower  af 

^doms.  m«it  ^ke.  Tb/pRlKt^af 
tbg  Cmn  ii  b  gnrgeoaa  stmnlurc  in  tb« 
Hindoo  ityle;  Bod  wu  erected  mbonl: 
two  bondrid  jam  tgo.  Tbe  donict  of 
tberuiaiw  buiMingi  ire  (pMnrOf  Ihem 
giH,  the  rooft  atBlned  ritber  grceu  or 
red,  and  the  wbIIi  and  toirert  core  nil 
with  ilued  tile*  of  mrioua  oo!o<ira,  or 
Bdornedwlth  paint iagtwbicb  repreicnt 
anrtptoral  bbtorto. 

The  imperial  palace  wa-i  gutled  by 
the  Frencu  ;  ai  wa>  an  Biiiient  edifice 
containina  an  npnrloient  wliicb  ia  ueed 
u  Iliv  public  ball  of  audience  at  Ibv 
coronation  of  the  Russian  Sorercigns. 
Part  of  the  walla  of  tbe  Kremlin,  and 
one  of  tha  towerw  near  the  river,  Ihe 
church  of  S.  Nicholai,  the  fbnr  cieat 
bella  of  MoKDW,  tbe  nalli  of  the  ar- 
KDHl,  and  a  piece  of  theTBatB^r  S. 
Nicholai,  >cere  hlown  up,  and  Ihc 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  rent  from  tho  top 

exploded  at  the  comnand  of  Napoleon, 

qaiahbialoiig-looked-fornKyluminMQs- 
eow,  br  that  maater-atrohe  of  Rnisian 
policy,  which  reduced  the  greater  nor* 
tiaaoftbeTownlOBshes,  andthereh;, 
in  all  prnbabilitr,  sarcd  tho  empiTE 
froia  being  coDqnered  hj  Prance. 

MORow  la  BOW  rising  (aridly  from  its 
aahei,  tboagh  Teatigea  of  the  conaagrn- 
tionatiU  remain.  The  moat  frequented 
Prooienade  hereisthEBonlevnrdti  and 
Thr  Gtnuan  Hold  is  one  of  the  best 


] 


GRODNO.  — MITTAU,  &c. 


ejt 


idel 

-odno  — Frontier-town. 

rets,  above  700  £nglish  miles. 

no  is  tbe  Capital  of  Lithuania, 
ttains  a  Palace^  erected  by  Au- 
[II ;  a  Medicinal  College ^  and  a 
;  Garden  ;  together  with  several 
I  buildings  which  evince  its  an- 
)lendour. 


FROM    MOSCOW   TO    RIGA,    AND 
IK   FRONTIER    OF    PRUSSIA. 

rcha — See  the  Route  from  Mos- 

ow  to  Grodno. 

rcki 

abinovitzi  —  District- town. 

oloniki 

t/cpj^e—  Government-town. 

\aroe — Government  of  Vitepske. 

ourslofschina 

*oubovike 

tirovliani 

eroutina 

olotske  —  District- town. 

amzeleva 

ogofka 

roudniki 

h-iza — District-town. 

^hottrilova 

hrouia 

'oesslavle 


29    Plokcha 

22    Dinahurg — District- town. 

17    Kirousska 

17    ^vcenova 

20  Livenhof 
16    THpenhof 

22  Glazmafieke 
94k  Kopenhausen 

21  Remershcf 
16    Jounfernhof 

23  Ogershqf,  or  Iskile 

21    Airkhotm,  or  Choupel 
14    Riga — Government-town. 
19    Alaie 

20|  Mittau — Government-town. 
Mittau,  the  Capital  of  Courland, 
is   extensive  but  not  populous. 
The  Ducal  Chdteau  merits  notice, 
as  do  the  reformed  Church  ana 
the  Academy. 
28    Doblene  •—  Government  of  Cour- 
land. 
24i  Berggof 
294  Frauenburg 
28^  Strounden 
24    Gross'Drogen 
19    Taideken 
254  Ober-Bartau 
9!7    Routzau 

21    Polangen  —  Government  of  Li- 
thuania. 
A  Custom-house  on  the  Frontier 
——  of  Prussia. 
1346i  versts,  above  960  English  miles. 
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CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA. 


Page  S4.  column  ii.  line  33.   (Jura.) 

The  new  Branch  of  Road  is  now  (1892) 
finished;  and  the  Road  between  Les 
Rousses  and  Gex  has  recently  been 
improved. 

Page  51.  column  ii.  line  45..  for  **  Si- 
Uro^  read  **  Adda.'' 

Page  63.  column  i.  lines  34.  and  95., 
for  ••  Ganjrmede"  read  **  Ganymedes.*' 

Page  72.  column  i.  line  IS.,  for 
•«  stoke"  read  "  stroke." 

Page  116.  column  I.  line  4.,  for 
««  M^or"  read  "  Riparia." 

Pftgelie.  column  ii.  line  37.  (7\<rm.) 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  has  lately 
been  enriched  by  Droyetti's  Collection 
from  £gypt. 

Page  158.  column  i.  line  1.  note  Cg)» 
for  "Thrasymenus"  read  "  Trasime- 
nus." 

Page  163.  column  i.  line  30..  for 
••  Ara-ceU"  read  "  Araceli." 

Pag;e  178.  column  ii.  line  96.,  for  *'  Sy- 
racusian  "  read  *<  Syracusan  r'  and  line 
37.,  for  *»  Mark"  read  *'  Marc." 

Page  196.  column  i.  line  94.,  for  **  Co- 
pula^' read  "  Cupola." 

Page  199.  column  i.  line  5.  note  («), 
for  *^  fees  "read  "fee." 

Page  215.  column  ii.  line  1.,  for  **  an- 
tioc"read  "  antico." 

Page  996.  column  ii.  line  18.  note  (m), 
after  the  word  **  and"*  add  **  signifies.'^ 

Page  937.  column  ii.  '  line  95..  for 
"Mdoc"  read  '^Park;"  and  col.ii. 
line  41.,  for  *'  noon "  read  **  after- 
noon." 


Page  966.   column  ii,  line  3$..  before 
**  for"  add  "paying." 

Page 304.  column  ii.  line 36.,  for  *<del" 
read  "  deU\" 

Page  338.    column  i.   line  15.,     for 
"  Tyrrhene"  read  "  Tyrrhenian." 

Page  341.  column  ii.  line  1.  note  (jr>^ 
for  "  grani "  read  "  grana.** 

Pa^e  3^7*  column  i.  line  9.,  for  **  re- 
servoir" read  "  reservoirs."  . 

Page  390.  c<dumn  i.  line  1.,  for  **  degl'  ^' 
read  "  degli."^ 

Page  498.  column  ii.  line  5.  note  (</), 
for  *^  me  "read  "time." 

Page  449.  column  i.  lines  90.  and  91., 
for  «*^Tiryntbn8"  read  "  Tiryns." 

Page  448.  column  ii.  line  97.  note  (v\ 
for  •^  Temples  "  read  "  Temple."         ' 

Page  486.  column  i.  lines  98.  and  31« 
for  "  grane  **  read  **  grana." 

Page  500.  column  i.  line  40.  (PaduaJ) 

A  Diligence  goes  every  morning  from 
the  PoBt-oflSce  at  Pftdua  to  Venice,  in 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  is  a  much 
quicker  conveyance  than  the  Passage 
Boat. 

Page  505.  column  i.  line  44.    (ATcv^n- 

/urt.) 

The  word  "  Styria  "  has.  by  mistake^ 
been  substituted  for  **  Canntbia. 

.  Pue  616.  colann  ii.  Une  4.»  for  **  tfe^ 
cies"  read  "  pMMa."  .  ' 


:  I  . 


•■• 


Page  518.  cdiiiiiiiH.  Hr^*^ 

The  PaimcM  t/Mi^ 
the  present  momrat  i 
ing  CoUcctioii  of  b 


CORRIGENm  n*  ADDBKDA. 


m»  i>m<.-l'>  >i>  Ihli  CdIIcc- 

niinrntniiwj  in  ni<n:li»nlc«l 

111  ul  MT^ 'I'ndM— nrr 
'^...Jali  -k  MidieiK  Cfaot 
\i.il>uler  l>Ui>li  filled  with 
..llii-A  Paiiil-Dox  «ilh 


KlHCM— Bituawn  —  Spfcjiueiii  of  the 
HaiBiiiin  PIoiwh~Il(im  tni  Atxot* 
-  ■  Spiodki.  DimA  knit  Conb   for 


FftgdMS.  coliininl.  line  10.  (Berlin.') 
In  rjl«  Auvot  /vJJroTY,  (oanlkiniiw 
nhoat  fUXOX  printinl  Tolumn,  Hid 
■im>)t  acwa  mwiuKripU,)  ue  tfac  He- 
hnv  Bibk  fiwu  whieb  Lotb«r  ra»it 
hi*TnuulMlDn,  with  m"  "  '  -*  ' 
hli  handf  '  ' 
Cbarln  I. 

P8t(i!5in.  column  i.  lincia.  (_Btrliii.i 
The  n..ut  v»lu»hlE  Pictunri  of  the 
RoTKl  G>ll»riM  of  PottdBm,  SBiHSoucr, 
Btc.  »ro  DOW  placed  in  (*c  Natiuiial 
Pittun  Gttltrti  nt  the  MuseuM,  a 
•phHHFM'  EdlGM,  wbioh  wtu  nfwned  to 
lEe  Public  in  1880.  Tht  Naliaial  Pie- 
iHre  GuUn-y  may  be  seen  ererj  Satur- 
day and  Monday,.  Uolidsfi  cxcested, 
froin  (en  in  tbs  maraing  till  tnree, 

dllHrgi  the  reotainder  af  tba  yemr,  from 
nine^tbemiinilngtiUane;  and  rrDm 
three  in  the  eTenlnR  till  siion  SMnr- 
dayi ;  and  on  Monday!  from   nine  in 

the  letter-box  »l  Ibe  Mnscnni,  and  an- 
aouncing  the  Dame  aud  addreas  of  the 
Applicant,  procure!  tickets  of  utnii!' 
■ion,  which  tictets  the  Apnlicant  rc- 
ceifC!  next  dar  by  the  TownPoil. 


The  Gnrdent  cf  Ciarlullevturg  merit 
notice;  not  only  hecaute  th«y  contain 
the  Manomeot  of  Loaisa,  Queeo  ot 
trauia,  bat  likewise  btcauae  they  arc 
1>eBuUfullyllud  nut.  The  Public  have 
free  acce«  to  these  Garden;  and  the 
Caitellan  of  the  Palace  of  Charlatt^n- 
han,  who  reaide!  in  the  Wing  neareit 
to  tfic  Omogerie,  shows  the  Monument 
raised  in  utemory  al  the  Queen. 
.'Berlin,  at  the.im^iit  m«nient(ie32), 
ii  reputed  ,ta  captain  .^ixn  inliab't- 

inm:  Tkr  HMel  deilhatics  near  the 
i^a'n<:\c~-3,niThtHMttdellrKn- 


dtnbmrt,  are  n:i.-«ninMnkd  Im  ThikI- 
l«i,  thuush  tut  picfefaliln  to  The  Smi 
Rmn,  almdy  nioMloned.  A  TaliU 
ifH£it  may  Iw  Touud  at  all  the  jiia- 
oi^  iona  I  and  tbs  bat  Eatint-houM 
at  DMMBt  <!*«)  Bra  Jawor-i,  No.  3t 
undei  the  Lwe  Trtca,  and  BeyerauD'i, 
at  Ihs  Cat!  Royal,  No.  44.  in  tbc  ionu 
Mtuatioo.  TbcSlH>p«(  St^helT.  Cuu- 
feetioner.  at  (lie  botdci  of  CUdotun 
h  N**'  Sli»a»e»  i*  «eK  Aimi^M 
At  ttie  piVKM  iDomeiit  a  Va|et-dc- 
place  wecU  lo  rcccita,  if  hlitJ/wM 

tnred  tar  an  entire  day.  twenty  lilicr 
groschen,  or,  at  noit,  a  thaler. 

HackDCr  Mrriives.  drawn  by  ont 
borse,  anil  conveying  only  one  t^- 
■enger,  coit,  per  quarter  of  an  hour, 
fire  lilyer  grouliun ;  per  half  bonr,  ten 


Hac 


and  per  hour,  fiftwi 


two  Pauengi>n,  arc  uxjre  eipeninEi 
the  pnee  per  quarter  of  an  iiour  beiui 
■CTcn  silnr  gTosohefl  and  a  bolf  >  ua 
for  double  Ibat  lime  fiflceo  sUvtr  fitoi- 

A  mode  rat  dlysooii  T'oilure  rie  Itaiuu 
oiav  now  be  o6l*med  for  aboM  t"o 
dollars  per  day, 

PageKS.    Appbndik.  (5/roi»/W««ltJ 

ASteam  PacLft  run*  between' H»<n- 

bnrg  aud  Hull,  weather    permittinil 

aud^tbepaiiMe  usually  otcupiea  frtij 

A  Steam  Pactet  runs  betwecii  Lon- 
doD  and  Amsterdam,  weatlier  perniif- 
ting;  and  the  passBKC  usually  occnaiei 
about  thirty-six  honn. 


Page  637.  colunin  ii,  lineaa.  AppEtiotx* 

The  Fares  received  by  Drirerl  of  C«- 
briolcls  in  I'arii  are  said  to  bare  biKii 


dSlraat  Baa. 
:  inimed... 

DO  every BionSiQBtiL-... 

rn  the  arrival  of  tlie  Dil^un 
Milan,  and  prOceedi  ■  op  UrClakc 


s 


CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA. 


'lilt  moat  rtrflonff  view  of  the  throo 

Bmiidits  of  Ihe  lAkc  is  nenr  t;BrfenHl)- 

ritustiHt  iii:BrtLeVilln%giiniiriTB,wbeTe 
All  GitAtn,  the'tn'o  SlntDvi  hj  Ca- 
fc«n,  nnd  Ihe  fine  Bun  RiUcvl  uecuted 
by  ThorwnldKO  for  tha  Emperor  Nn- 
•oleOD,  merit  Dotiee.  TheVillaffErte, 
BDce  tiic  residence  a{  Queen  Caroline 
SfEngliind.  is  in  thi.  neFBUboarhoodi 
M'tihewise  is  Ibe  ViU*  PlimBDH,  b1- 

'  CndeuBbbla  ituidt  nt  the  diilKnee  of 
Mbout  tcD  miles  ftura  tbe  Lb«d  Lugano  : 
■Bd  at  Porlcrao  s  Boat  migUt  bi  nb- 
tWned  to  eoavey  I'Bssen4[«s  in  two 
Hours  andaliBlftoLnsanoi  whence,  lo 
"-■ ^-heLSgiiMasgiore.'uanothcr 


ten  niilei,  br  land. 


Haturdi 


at  goes  from  Rira  on  tbe 
IflbeseDianoeverTMan- 
jar,  and  Friday,  durinathe 
tbsj  and  returns  fromlle- 
7  Tuesday,  Tbunday,  and 


ten  iionn.  Fare,  in  tbe 
twMty-eight  Austrian  t. 
•'IVaveUere  may  pe'bap 
knoirtbat,  since  Venice 
JVeePort,  they  are  not 
exauiioation  of  Custora- 
gCtbeir  arrival  in  tbatC 


thrit 


™yMe  m 


,  On  the  Loire.    A  Steamer  goes  from 
Sanies  to  Orleans  tbtee  limes  a  week 

toucbing  at  all  tbe  considerable  Towns 
~eM  rnuU,  to  take  up  or  set  down  rai- 
"X^'iif  GaraHiie,  A  Steamer  goes 
-tn>m  Bordeaux  daily  up  tbe  nrer  to 
Marmnnde  and  Langon,  and  another 
down  tbe  rimr,  retaruing  daily, 
.  On  lit  RJuinr.  A  Steamer  goes 
ftom  Ljou  to  Avignon  every  TburedBy 
mad  Saturday,  in  tbirteen  boun;  slart- 
iag  at  five  lU  tbe  momiag.  Fare, 
nnnty  ftsncs.  ,    ,   . 

It  ba<  been  already  mentioned  Ibat 


ilreadymei 
tbe  Hhoiu 


I 

,  Steam  Hoal 

I  -Wycamasesi  aiiu  '"i»  i»  —>  ■■^"■■' 
nienee  luSally  attached  to  Steaoi  Bod 

I  *uttw  rivers  in  France.          ,_     , 

t  A  Steam  Patkelgott  from  Toulon  -^ 

f  Q^Mm  Imee  k  wttk,  touchjng  at  Ajac- 


»^.jt;; 


mm&'&f 


;rg  ereryT!nj«aay,  mntb^? 
,  and  usually  actioiupliibei 

—  Chief^Cnbin,  twenty-four  dUcMi; 
Fore  Cabin,  eighteen  ducats. 

'  "■  m  Pocket  itarla  everyFridar. 
.  permitting,  from  Lubeck  for 
Copcnbagen;  and  Ilie  royage  usuaUy 
CKcupies  about  twenty-four  boon. 

A  Steam  Packet  runs  between  Kiel 
and  Copenhngan  j  and  the  voyage  uiu- 
aJJy   occupies  ^  from     twenly-lour    tft 

goes  from  Gotheu- 


plisLing  theruynt 


__.]»iiBn  Hhemsb  Steam  Boats  go 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  Neuwied,  Cob- 
kiili,  and  Mcnts—  from  Boon  to  Neu- 


a''?^- 


Page  G13.  column  ll.  Aitenc 


2    PeaiH 


a    filrlstl 
Si  Ptrleberi 


!j  ReiltaiiH 
•a  BBitsHitneg 


I  he  ffbolc  ofthls  Road  Is  mot 
that  part  which  pasirt  Ibrou 
««nitory  of  Denmark. 


IMIIaH.) 
ttw  WEck,  froi* 


€D1t|UGENDA 

M-AffliNDl 


I«ilr,  diiriDf ,  _.  

■  SHHBit.  H.  far  Coma  I  iirriTiug  thrTc 
M  KvcD  *.  M.,  la  lion  rbr  tbc  Stcini 
BM  which  atait*  br  tlia  had  of  the 
L«ket>n(l|olDS  bMli  Id  Milan  in  tbi 
.h._.~...  '■-— i|jat4gl*0DUien!tDni  ol 
,    A  TnTcllcT  who   b 

al>rlbc«idof  thi! 
iiin  al  ilarl"H>k, 
enhir'ihv  Mtocrr  ou  Iwth  sid«  of  tht 

•Imp  { tliui  Kccompiithlnc  the  eieuniou 
in  teu  t>WD  twantr- four  noun. 

A  Dilifrnce  flart*  from  MilHn  mrj 
■oroinSiSu  ndm  uid  oth  crFeiiiTuli  tx- 
ocptnt,  U  liK  o'cloBk  forSeito  Calendc, 
raaMtu  then  ttai  Stekm  Boat  or  thr 
LasaMau^orcahtwtuoDii.aDd  return- 
itw  to  Milan  about  ei^ht  o  clock  p.  M. 

A  Diligcnec  likiwiac  goei  to  Lroco ; 


One  of  tlie  Post  Towna,  and  ionic  i>f 
be  changed  as  follows  ;  — 


Jirinrdlibtrg 
:i  Weimar.— TheTownChurch  merits 

ngtice.   Beat  Inna,  TkeEth  Priic: 

and  The  Ehp6n„l. 
\i  Erfurt.— The Calheilrsl  hcremmla 

notice.     BMt    Ion,  The  R-nBish 

i  Gotba 

i  ^eiiach.'~'BtM,lDD,TheBa.ulen- 


\i  Fach 
i  Bulllar 
1    H«nffeld 


A  jplfnclid  Building,  called  thf  Pioa- 

receplioa  of  these  Paintings. 

PagcGSS.  column  ii.  liueKS.  ArrENiiii. 

■n.e  RonU  Gliptollico  for  Antioai- 
liH  IS  now  finithud ;    and     canlaim, 

fcnind  at  -^^ns,  and 
Puihelien 


nstored    bf  Tbi  _ 

supposed  to  baveoriginailT  oniune! 


I'emale    Figure    eweptrt. 

. ..~. «  were  brousbt  from  J&^ot 

to  Konjfl  aboTo  fourteen  yeais  siocei 
at  which  period  it  was  coojeetaml  tbsl 
thcT  once  belonged  to  tbe  l^HlinieBtuf 
■  lemple  dedicated  toMinerra.  Tlnj 
wereonljtbirteeoin  number  when ii- 
hibited  in  TborwolduD'a  Studio:  but 
now  (lasaj  fin«o  statue*  of  the  M^ 
Sebool  are  sbnwn  in  the  eirptotbeci  at 
r  °  flh'-r  "F  ^^  d.Uffoutof  ths 
nius,  which  stood  at  tbe  distance  of 
tweotystadialTDin  theTownof  JGnob 
and  was  porticulariy  celebrated  for  coo. 
taming  tbe  wDodBD  Statues  of  Dmia 

iTomtbeEpidBurians.  Pausanias  nlm- 
tions,  amonv  tbe  'J^mplei  at  .^rinia 
those  of  JoplteFPanhellenius,  j^aikL 
Diana,  Baccbus,  .Xscuhiplus,  and  Her 


gneation  oriel ually  belonged  to  tbe  edf- 
flee  wnidslt&e  rains  of  which  they  wtn 


The  Convent  of  English  Nuns  is  sup- 
ireued:  and  tbe  Auguslin  Charch 
laving  been  transfarmed  into  a  Cus- 
om-hooie  tbe  Painlinp  by  Tintoretto 
s  reiuorcd  to  Scbteishfim. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Dule  of 
Lcucbtenbargmaylie  seen  by  TVavel- 
m  Mondays  and  Tliundays,  from 


I  "on  which  the  King  of  Bavarikbas.es-' 

K;nd«i,"  rend,       on  which    the    l-i- 
iiig  of  Bevnriii  expended."  *■ 
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Page  637.  column  ii.  line  57.  Appendix. 
(Cologne.') 

Coloffne,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
reputed  to  contain  68,900  inhabitants  ; 
though,  but  a  few  years  since,  the 
number  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
47,000.  Its  best  Inns  now  (1832)  are. 
La  Cour  Impirialej,  and  The  Itheinberg^ 
facing  the  nver.  The  Cathedral,  begun 
iu  1248,  was  never  finished :  ana  in 
1800,  it  became  a  receptacle  tor  grain. 
Its  Choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture. 


Rubens  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  the 
House  numbered  10.  and  situated  in  the 
Rue  de  Tival;  Mary  de'Medici  died  in  the 
same  House,  and,  according  to  report, 
in  the  same  room.  Rubens  ennched 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  was 
baptized,  with  an  Altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  of  that  Apostle  ; 
at  the  oack  of  which  Picture  is  a  copy, 
made  while  the  Original  was  in  the 
Louvre,  and  now  commonly  shown  in- 
st«ad  of  the  Original:  the  Sacristan, 
however,  will,  for  a  trifling  gratuit^r,  ex- 
hibit the  latter,  which  turns  on  a  pivot. 
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Hotels ib. 

List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice, 
as  they  lie  contiguous   to  each 

other ib. 

Promenades 242 

Villas  near  Rome,  viz.  — 
Villa  Olgiata 243 

Borghese ib. 

Ludovisia ib. 

Albani 244 

Mattei 245 

Doria  Pamfili       .       .       .      .  246 

Madama ib. 

Mellina 247 

Aldobrandini  .  .         .  258 

Ruffinella         .        .        .         .  ib. 
Rome,  [Appendix.]  ....  582 

Money  of  Rome      .        .        .    .  ib. 

Bankers'  Accounts     .        .  ap.  583 

Weights  and  Measures   .     .     .  ib. 

Hotels  and  other  Lodging-houses  ib. 

Best  Water  and  Air   .        .        .  ib. 

Traiteurs  and  Restaurateurs  .    .  ib. 

Prices  of  Job-carriages      .        .  ib. 

Expense  of  a  private  carriage  .  ib. 

Hackney  carriages     .        .    ap.  584 

Wages  of  a  Valet-de-Place.  .    .  ib. 

Price  of  Fire-wood      .        .        .  ib. 

Price  of  Provisions      .        .       *  ib. 

Wines  —  Confectionary  .     .     .  ib. 

Grocers  —  Pastrycooks — Shops 
for  hamSfbacon,  and  cheese  ap.  585 

Medicines,  where  to  purchase  .  ib. 

Furs  —  Roman  Pearls  —  Silk- 
mercers — Milliners  and  Dress- 
makers       ib. 

Professors  of  Languages,  and 
other  Masters    .       .       .      .  ib. 

Dealers  in    ancient    Bronzes, 
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Vases,  Sulphurs,  Roman  Mo- 
saics, Scajuola,  Paintings  all' 
Encausto,  Marbles,  Bronze 
Lamps,  and  Silver  Plate.  Sta- 
tionary^  Manuscript  Music, 
Engravings,  Miniature  Frescos 

ap.  585 
(Rome,   Appendix)  —  Circulating 

Libraiy         .       .         .  •    ib. 

Theatres ib. 

Procaccio  —  Padrone  di  Vetture  ib. 

Post-office ib. 

Diligences ib. 

Roncesvalles    .        .        .        ,     ap.  648 
Ronciglione     ...  .        .  130 

Ronco 118 

Rosenberg ap,  643 

Rotterdam,  description  of       ,    ap,  655 

Rouen ap.  534 

Roveredo ap.  613 

Rovigo op.  601 

Routa 105.  ap,  618 

Rouvray 30 

Rubi 406 

Rubicon,  Torrent  so  called      .        .  288 

Rubiera 55 

Russia,  Money  of    .        .       .     ap.  668 
Price  of  Post-horses  — Other  re- 
quisites for  Travellers— Pass- 
ports   .       .       ,       .       .     .  ib. 


ap, 

m 

ap. 

>     • 

ap. 


Saardam,  Village  of        .         .op. 
^.  ^gata      ...... 

Saint  Bernard,  Passage  of  the  Great 

296.  ap. 
Saint  Bernard,  Passage  of  the  Small 
S.  Carlo BorromeOjColossal  Statue  of 
S.  Denis,  Church  of    .       .       .     . 

S.  Donnino 

S.  Felice ap, 

S.  Germano ap. 

S.  Gingouph      .... 
S.  Got  bard.  Passage  of    . 

S.  Ilario 

S.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo 

S.  Malo 

S.  Maurice    ..... 
S.  Michel,  Ch&teau  de    .       .         . 

S.  Quirico 

S.  Quentin,  Tunnel.at  .  •  e^, 
Salerno,  its  history.  Cathedra],  &c. 
Salinse    .        .         .         ... 

Salins ap, 

Sallenche 

Saltzburg,  description  of,     ap.  640, 

Samoggia 

Saorgio  .        ...       .       .     . 

Sarafl^ossa,  description  of,     .    .  ap. 
Sardinian  territories,  price  of  Post- 
horses  in ap, 

Sarzana 108. 

Ancient  Fortress  near, 

Satricum 

Savigliano 

Savona    

Saxa  Rubra,  now  Grotta  Rossa  . 

Y  V  3 


657 
303 

570 
296 

46 
6 

53 
607 
607 

40 
570 

55 
594 
120 
561 

40 

37 
129 
555 
388 
266 
524 

37 
641 

56 
115 
648 


57a 


:"^ 


OM 


1N1>£X. 


IHigc 
Saxony,  Money  of     .  .   ap,  &37 

KcAiDiium 405 

Itcaptia 964 

ScAmia 114 

8chrfgia,  £ugubifto  Tables  foand 

there 93 

Sclicrvling  •  .       .op.  (J55 

SchoUwien 506 

Skitlrus,  now  Sapri    ....  a97 

ScriTia,  Val  di 113 

Sculpture  and   Painting,  Arts  of, 
thrir  ris«  and  progress     .        .     .      8 

Scrlia 481 

S4*cberon 35 

Sedan op,  555 

Segovia,  its  Aqueduct,  &c.  .    .  ap,  646 

Seuilin ap.  643 

Sens    ......  oi 

Its  Catbedral ib. 

Sentinum,  now  Scntina  .  .  .  993 
S^n,  Castle  of  .       .       .       .        .41 

Septem  Aquae 281 

Sermoueta  (anciently  Snlmo)    .      .  S99 

Servoz 37 

Sesto-Calende 46 

Sestri 104.  op.  618 

Sestri^res,  Col  de  .  .  .  .511 
Seville,  description  of.  .  .  .  ap,  652 
Secza  (anciently  Setia)  .  .  .  299 
Sicily,  concise  bistory  of  that  Island 

435—448 

Most  eligible  months  for  visit- 
ing it .      .       .       .       .       .448 

Palermo  and  its  Environs  44^-454 

Alcamo ib. 

jBgesta,  and  its  Temple      .      .  ib. 

Acquae  SegestansB       .       .       .  455 

Madonna  di  Trapani     .      .      .  ib. 

Town  of  Trapani  .       .  ib. 

Mount  Eryx  .         .        .    .   ib. 

Marsala ib. 

Mazzara 456 

Stone  Quarry  near  Campo  Bello  ib. 

Castel  Vetrano    .        .        .        .  ib. 

Selinuntium,  and  its  Temples, 

OCC*       •  •  •  •  •    lO* 

Sciacca,  and  its  Hot  Springs     .  458 

Siculiana      .        ...        .       .  ib. 

Gir^nti,  and  its  Mole        .       .  ib. 

Aj^rigentum,  and  its  Temples  .  460 

Licata,  the  ancient  Phintia  .    .  463 

Terranova,  near  the  ancient 
Gela  .       .        .        .     '  .        .  ib. 

-Caltagirone ib. 

Palagonia 464 

Biviere  di  Lentini     .        .         .  ib. 

Town  of  Lentini     .        .       .    .  ib. 

Approach  to  Syracuse  .      .       .  ib. 

Modern  Town*  .       .      .  ib. 

Ancient  Syracuss,  description 
ofy    .        .        .        .        .  464-468 

Antiquities  on  the  road  to  Ca- 
tania    469 

Catania     ....     470—473 

Requisites  for  Travellers  who 
ascend  Etna     .       .       .       >   ib. 

Description  of  Etna      .       •      .  474 


Page 
(Sicily)  — Journey  to  the  Crater, 

1896  •  .  •  •  475 

I>itto  durinff  Winter,  1824  .  .  477 
Castello  di  Aci  .  .  .  .478 
Scopuli  Cyclopam       .        .      .  ib. 

Scaia  di  Aci ib. 

Giarra ib. 

,     Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli  .      .  ib. 

Francavilla 479 

Giardini ib. 

Taormina,  and  remains  of  the 

ancient  Taurominium      .      .  ib. 
Messina,  by  whom  founded  — 
earthquake  of  1783 — descrip- 
tion of  the  city    .        .      480—482 

Charybdis 481 

Scylla ib. 

Melazzo  .  ,  .  .  .482 
Excursion,  by  water,  to  .Scylla 

and  Keggio        .        .       .      .  ib. 
Excursion  to  the  Lipari  Islands 
and  Cefalil       ....  ib. 

Termini 484 

Character  of  the  Sicilians   .      .  ib. 
Cattle,  vegetable  productions, 
and  nsh  of  Sicily      .       .        .  ib. 

Climate 486 

Population ib. 

Mode  of  Travelling  .  .  .  ib. 
Sicilian  mone^  .  .  .  .486 
Price  of  a  Lettiga        .        .       .  ib. 

Price  of  Mules ib. 

Hire    of    Etna    Grtrides,   and 

Charges  at  Hotels   .        .       .  ib. 
Wages  of  other   Guides,   and 
Kequisites  for  Travellers  who 
make  the  Tour  of  the  Island    ib. 
Route  pursued  by  the  Dili^^ence 
from  Palermo  to  Messina — 
Days  of  Departure — Dining 
aird  Sleeping-places .       .        .487 
R  outc  round  tlie  Sea-coast  of 

Sicily  on  Mules       .        .         .  ib. 
Route  from  Catania  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna      .        .        .        .489 
Siena,  description  of .     .        .  .126 

Cathedral 127 

Other  Churches  .        .         .  ib. 

Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi      .        .    .  ib. 

Fountain ib. 

Environs ib. 

TheMaremma      .       .        .      .  ib. 

Sierre 41 

Sigillo 293 

Signia  (now  Segni),  remains  of  .  255 
Silvium  (now  Garagnone)  .  .  .  403 
Simplon,  military  road  from  Geneva 

to 40 

Simplon,  Passage  of  the,  42 — 45.  ap.  573 

Village  of 44 

Sinigaglia 291 

Sinuessa  (now  Monte  Dragone)      .  383 

Sion 41 

Siris 406 

Sleswick ap.  661 

Sraolensko      ....        ap.  670 
Soedertelije        .        .        .       ,    ap.  663 


INDEX. 

(Switiultinil)  —  Best 

TiljurQus  (Mons) 


Accomruud&tiuns 
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Price  of  Lodgiog-fai 


Articlei  whicb  ] 


Price  of  Po»t- 


irTrarellen  in  tbat 


liiui^^  vbom  founded 


.  ep.  SCT 
493. 69S 

.  ap.  ens 


Stnlniad        ....       up.  6» 

Stnpellum 403 

Strubarg op.  $56 

Stnubing  ap.  (S37 

Sub  Ramulti       .  i  403 

Sub  Lupitis ib. 

SoeiH  AuTDDeaOiaii  SeuR)    .      .  3oe 


niupbalArcb  .        .  396.  np.  596 

Sulrium  131 

Swfdeu,  Money  e/ — Price  of  Poit- 

lionca,  &c OP.  661 

SwilHrlBnd         .       .        .        .    OP-  565 

Price  of  Po>t-bar<fa,&c.   .       !  ih. 


Tadinui 

Tagli, 

TarL-i 


13  biuDi,  now  Gulf  of 'IV 

it.  hitio  ■     d    ■■■*** 

iquities       .*      ,        .        .408 
?-■... ??! 


Temple  of   Forinne,'   on'  iht 


Tiber,  whvio  tu'lled 
TifernomViberinmi 


Treba        .        .         .        .         ' 
TiTbi*,TorreDtio  called     . 


INDEX. 


Trevl   •    .       .        .       . 

Trrtito 

Trieste    .... 

Tripontium    . 

TrolhMtta,  Catartott  of 

Troyeii.  description  of 

Truxilfo 

Tuder  (now  Todi) 

Tnficum,  now  Peiigola 

Turbia 

IHirin,  description  of 

Royal  Palace    . 

Churches     . 

Theatres 

University 


Page 

.  404 

.    Ap!  619 

9^.  ap.  644 

.  300 

.  op,  065 

.    ap,  54S 

.  ^.646 

.  494 

.      .  293 

.  114 

.  116 

.       .   .  ib. 

.  ib. 

.       .  ib. 

•       •   .  ib* 


Hotels  — Climate— Water       .  ib. 

Environs 117 

Turin adden,  765 

Tdrrits op.  641 

Tuscany,  price  of  Post-borMt    ap,  573 

Current  Coins  of       .       ,   ap,  bib 

Weights  and  Measures  .       .   .  ib. 

Prices  at  Hotels —  Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place  .   .  ib. 

Tusculum,  ruins  of    .       .  .  258 

Tver ap,  609 

TVmau ap,  643 

Tyrol,price  of  Post-horses  in  the,  ap.  630 
Tyrrhenian    Pelasgi,  their   migra- 
tion to  Italy 1 

Vald'Amo 60 

Val  di  Non,  anciently  Naunia  .  ap,  614 

ValdiScrivia 113 

Val-de-Suzon  ....  ap,  541 
Valcimara  ....  ap,  500 
Valence  ....  ap,  547,  548 
Valencia,  description  of  .  .  ap,  648 
Valenciennes  ....  ap.  536 
Valetium.  Ruins  of  that  Town  .  407 
Valladolid.  description  of  .  ap,  648 
Valley  of  tne  Cremera      .        .       .491 

Vallombrosa 88 

Valmontone    .        .        .        444.  ap,  608 

Vannes ap.  560 

Vatolla,  (anciently  Vicus   Vatola- 

nus)    .  .  .  .  .396 

Veii,  excursion  to  .  .  .  273 — 279 
Velia,  (more  anciently  Hyele)  .  396 
Velinus  Sinus        .  .  .      .  397 

Velleia,  ruins  of 54 

Velletri 299 

Venice,  description  of  .       .        .    .  500 

Objects  most  deserving  of  notice  501 

Promenades     .        ....  503 

Theatres ib. 

Hotels ib. 

Venice,  [Appendix]    .       •       .  ap,  624 

Price  01  apartments,  &c.  at 
hotels         .  .         .         .  ib. 

Hire  of  a  Gondola,  and  Valet- 
de-place        »       .       .       .   .  ib. 

Post-office    .       .       .       *       .  ib. 
Venusia  (now  Venosa)       .       .     •  403 

Vercelll ap.  602 

Veretum 405 

Vermanton 32 


Veroli  (anciently  Verulas) 
Verona^  description  of 

Juliet's  death  and  tomb 
Vesbula      .... 
Vesoul 

Vesta,  Temple  of 
Vesuvius,  excursion  to . 
Vevay 


Page 

.  284 
.   .  ib. 

.  281 
ap.  557 

.  250 
.  .  341 
.    .    40 


ViaAppia   .        .    298,299.388.398.408 

Via  AquiUa 396 

Via  Aurelia        ....  131.  270 
Via  Emilia         ....  283.  294 

Ancient  Towns  to  the  right  and 

left  of  the 288 

Via  Cassia 131 

Via  Clodia 103 

Via  Domitiana 342 

Via  Egnatia 403 

ViaFlaminia.       .       .       290.292.480 

Via  Laurentina 266 

Via  Posthumia 295 

Via  Latlna 429 

Via  Salaria 279 

Viareggio 107 

Vicenza,  description  of    .       .       .282 

Vico,  Lake  of 130 

Vicus  Alexandri        .       .       .       .266 
Vicus  ^quanus,  now  Vico      .       .  409 

Vicus  Novus 280 

Viege 42 

Vienna 506 

Custom-house     .       .       .       .  ib. 

Hotels ib. 

Restaurateurs      .       .       .       .  ib. 

Coffee-houses ib. 

Population  and  Climate    .       .  507 

Objects  most  deserving  of  notice  ib. 

Theatres 510 

Objects  most  deserving  of  notice 
in  the  Fauxburgbs  .       .       .  ib. 

National  Dish 511 

Austrian  Wines   .        .        .        .  ib. 

Carriages ib. 

Vienna,  [Appendix]  .       .       .       .626 

Weights  and  Measures   .       .    .  ib. 

Shops ib. 

()pera-house ib. 

Valets-de-place  .        .        .       .  ib. 

Carriages ib. 

Post-office ib. 

Diligences        ...  .  ib. 

Vienne ap.  546 

Vietri 389 

Villach 504 

Villeneuve-le-Roi .  ...    31 

Vilvorde  .  ....   up,  536 

Vintimiglia ii4 

Vionnaz ap.  566 

Virgil's  Tomb, as4 

Viterbo 190 

Vitulonia,  the  ancient   capital  of 
Etruria,  description   of  its  re- 
mains        272 

Vo^hera  (anciently  Vicus  Iriae)      .  600 
Voiturins,  Florentine       .       .    ap.  581 

Neapolitan       .       .       .       ap.  574 

Roman         ....   ap,  586 


(Voiturins) — Rnssian  .  .  ap.  6G7 
Swiss  .  •  .  .3.  ap,  528 
Italian,  prices  usually  demanded 

by ap.  674 

Volsinium 129 

Voltaire's  Villa  at  Ferney    ...    36 
Volterra.  description  of  its  Etrascan 

Walls,  Gates,  Tombs,  &c.    .    .119 
Voltri    .......  113 

Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht 

ap,  658 
fromBordeaux,up  the  Garonne, 

to  Toulouse        .        .        ,ap.  532 
from  Dresden,  down  the  Elbe, 
to  Hamburg     ....  516 

from  Ferrara  to  Venice  .  .  499 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to 

Cologne 630 

from  Francolino  to  Venice  .  500 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  .  .118 
from  Genoa  to  Nice  .  .  .114 
from  Southampton  to  Guernsey 

and  S.  Mido      .       .        ,    ap,  529 
from  Hamburg,  down  the  Elbe, 

to  Cuxhaven      ....  518 
from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  by  the 

Canal ap.  577 

from  Lyon,  down  the  Rhone,  to 

Avignon    .        .       .        ,   ap.  548 
fromMayence,down  the  Rhine, 

to  Coblentz      .        .        .  ap.  638 
from  Naples  to  Procida  and  Is- 
chia 425 


INDEX. 
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Page 
Voyage  from  Naples  to  Sorrento  .  409 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  .  .  420 
from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare  .  422 
from  Sorrento  to  Capri  .  .  ib. 
from  Orleans,  down  the  Loire,  to 

Nantes ap,  529 

from  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube, 

to  Vienna  .  .  .  ap,  690 
from  Toulouse,  on  the  Canal 

of  Languedoc,  to  Beziers   ap,  532 

Upsala,  its  Unirersity,  &c.     .    ap,  664 

Urbino 293 

Uria  (now  Oria)  .  .  .  .  405 
Utrecht ap.  654 

Water  Diligence  On  France)  .  ap,  531 
Weimar       .        ,     ,  ap.  633.  adden,  768 

Weissenfels ap.  631 

Wittenberg  ....  517—683 
Woffenbuttel  .  .  .  .  op.  632 
Wurtzburg,  description  of  .  ap,  637 
Wurzen ap,  630 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  .  ,  ,  ap.  652 
Ystad ap,  ee^ 

Znaim 515 

Zwecshbergen 46 

Zwolle ap,  656 


APPEND  IX .—  ROUTES. 


FRANCE. 

From  Calais,  through  Amiens,  to 

Paris 532 

Calais,  through  Beauvais,  to 
Paris 533 

Calais,  through  St.  Omer  and 
Amiens,  to  Paris   .       .     .    .  ib. 

Ostend,  through  Lille,  to  Paris     ib. 

Dieppe,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris  534 

Dieppe,  through  Gisors,  to  Paris  535 

Havre,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris  ib. 

HeWoetsluyt  and  Rotterdam, 
through  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, to  Paris     .       .       .       .  ib. 

Paris,  through  Fontaincbleau 
and  Dijon,  to  Geneva  .      .    .  541 

Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to  Di- 
jon    •..•..  ib. 

Paris,  through  Troyes,  to  Dijon  ib. 

Paris,  to  Pontarlier  and  Jougne. 
on  the  way  to  Lausanne  and 
Geneva      543 

Lyons  to  Geneva,  by  Cerdon 
and  S.  Germain-de-Joux  .    .  ib. 

Paris,  through  Lyons,  to  Cham- 
bery ib. 

Paris,   through    Nevers    and 
Moulins,  to  Lyons    .         .    .  546 


From  Lyons,  through'  Avignon  and 

Aix,  to  Nice 546 

Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Mont- 
pellier    ...  .     .  549 

Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon    .  550 

Paris,  through  Orleans,  Chft- 
teauroux,  Limoges,  and  Peri- 
gueux,  to  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onne 551 

Paris,  throujii^h  Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angou- 
l^me,  to  Bordeaux      .       .    .  552 

Paris  to  Brest      ....  553 

Paris  to  Dunkirk     .       .  .  554 

Lille,  through  Tpres,  to  Ostend  ib. 

Lille  to  Brussels    .     •       .       .  ib. 

Paris,  through  Brussels,  to 
Ostend ib. 

Paris,  through  Rheims  and  Se- 
dan, to  Liege    ....  555 

Paris,  through  Ch&lons-sur- 
Marne,  to  Strasbuiig    .     .     .  ib. 

Paris  to  Strasbuiv  through 
Troyes,  Langret,  Vesoul,  Bel- 
fort,  and  Basle    ....  557 

Paris,    through    Langres,    to 
Besan^on  .       .       •       .  ib. 

Paris  to  Grenoble  .      .       .      •  ib. 

Paris,  through  Toulouse,  to 
Perpignan 558 


INU£X. 


Pkge 
FroiuI^ri»«  tlirou«bC'bftrtnst,Toun, 

Aiid  l*oitiera«  to  La  Rocbelle  .  559 
PAri*,  thruugh  Cacii,  to  CUcr- 

hoiiric ^^ 

Piirih,  tliroui|b  Rciincs,  to  L'O- 

riciit ib. 

Variit  ti»  Nantes      .       .        .    .  56*1 
Naiitrs.    tbrougb  lUiiuet,    to 

St.  Male .  .  .  .  .  ib. 
ParU  to  Plombi^re•  .  .  .  ib. 
Paris  to  Barrages  and  Bagn^res  562 
Paris  to  IWrliii  and  Petereburff  563 
Paris  to  Hamburg  and  Stock- 

boliu 564 

SWITZERLAND. 

From  Jougnc  to  S.  Maurice     .       .  566 

Geneva  to  Lausanne     *       .     .  ib. 

Les  Rousses  to  Nyon    .      .       .  ib. 

Geneva,  by  tbe  Simplon,  to 
Milan ib. 

ConiOy  by  Moot-Splugen,  to 
Zurich 568 

Comoy  orer  the  Braglio,  to  Inn- 
ipruck 569 

Lindau  on  the 'Lake  of   Con- 
stance, to  Feldkirch,  and  by 
the  Arlberg  and  Finstermunz 
to  Botzen,  in  tbe.Tyrol  .      .  ib. 

ITALY. 

From  Geneva  to  Charobery     .       .  59^ 

Cbambery,  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis.  to  Turin  ....  ib. 

Nice,  tnrough  Genoa,  to  Pisa, 
by  tbe  new  Road     .        .        .  597 

Genoa,  through  Lucca,  to  Pisa, 
by  the  new  Road     .  .  ib. 

Genoa  to  Turin,  by  the  Val  di 
Scrivia ib. 

Leghorn,  through  Pisa,  to  Flo- 
rence   598 

Pisa,  through  Lucca  and  Pistoja, 
to  F'lorence       .        .        .        .  ib. 

Florence,  through  Siena,  to 
Rome ib. 

Florence,  through  Perugia,  to 
Rome 599 

Genoa,  through  Bologna,  Ri- 
mini, Slnigatflia,  Ancona,  Lo- 
retto,  and  1  erni,  to  Rome     .  600 

Fano  to  Rome,  by  the  Via  Fla- 

.  miuia     ...        .      '  .•       .    .  601 

Milan,  through  .Bergamo,  Bre- 
scia, .Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Florence        .        .        .    .  ib. 

Milan  to  Bologna,  through  Pia-' 
cenza,  Parma,   Reggio,    and 
Modena 602 

Milan  to  Turin       .        .        .    .  ib. 

Aosta  to  Turin    .       .       .       .  ib. 

Turin,  over  the  Maritime  Alps, 
to  Nice.     .       .       .       .       .  ib. 

,    Rome  to  Naples       .       .       .    .  ib. 

Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino 
and  Piperao  .   .    ^       .       .   ,  603 


Page 
From  Naples  to  Puestum  .       ,        .603 

Environs  of  Naples         .       .    .  ib. 

Paris,  through  Tounerre,  to 
Geneva;  and  thence,  by  the 
Siinplon,  and  through  Brtscia 
and  Mantua,  to  Rome  ;  with 
the  names  of  the  best  Inns 
found  on  this  Road  during 
the,yearl830     .        .        .        .  ib. 

En  P'oiturier. 
Pisa,   by    way  of   Volterra,  to 

Siena,  new  road       .        .        .605 
Rome    to    Florence,    through 

Perugia 606 

Florence,    through    Siena,    to 

Rome ib. 

Rome  to  Naples       .        .       .    .  601 

Ditto ib. 

Naples  to   Rome,    by  the  Via 

Latina 607 

Calais   to   Rome,    during   the 

winter  of  1820  .        .        .        .609 
Calais,  by  Pontarlier,  to  Neu- 

cliatel;  and  thence  through 

Lausanne  and   Bex,    by   the 

Simplon,  to  Bologna      .        .611 

En  Paste, 
From  Florence,  through  Bologna, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Dresden,  to  Hamburg    .        .  612 

Dresden,  through  Berlin,  to 
Hamburg  .        .        .        .613 

Florence,  tnrough  Mantua,  and 
by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg 
and  Wurtzburg   .        .        .    .  ib. 

Venice  to  Trent  ....  615 

En  Voiturier, 
From  Rome,  through  Florence  and 
Milan,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Geneva;  and  over  tne  Jura 
Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon,  Me- 
lun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne, 
during  summer        .        .        .    ib. 

Florence,  during  the  summer 
of  1822,  to  Venice,  Milan, 
Turin,  and  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis,  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  616 

Naples  to  Rome,  Siena,  Flo- 
rence, Lucca,  Genoa,  Turin, 
and  bv  the  Mont-Cenis  toPont 
dc  Beauvoisin,  PariS|  and 
Calais,  during  the  spring  of 
1827 617 

Rome,  through  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Genoa,  Turin,  and  by  the 
Mont-Cenis,  and  Chambery, 
to  Paris  and  Calais,  in  June 
and  July  1831  .        .         .  620 


GERMANY. 


From  Hamburg  to  Leipsic 
Leipsic  to  Dresden 
Leipsic,    through     Gotha, 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein    . 


to 


630 
ib. 

ib. 


Page 
From  Leipsic  to  Brunswick .  .  .  6S1 
Brunswick  to  Hanover  .  .  (j32 
Alterations  in  this  Road  .  addcn, 
Hanover  to  Gottingen  .  .  .  ib. 
I.i'ipsic  to  Dantzic  .  .  .  ib. 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Berlin  ib. 
Berlin  to  Amsterdam  .  .  .  633 
Frankfort   on    the    Mein    to 

Augsburg  .        .        .       .  ib. 

Berlin     to     Hamburg    {New 

Road)  >        •        •  addcn.  76*8 

Augsburg    to     Constance, 

Schaffhausen,  and  Basle 
Augsburg  to  Ratisbon    .       .   . 
Ratisbon  to  Ba^reuth 
Bayreuth  to  Leipsic       .        .    . 
Ratisbon  to  Munich  . 
Munich  to  Innspruck,  bya  cross 

road  .       .       ... 
Innspruck  to  Munich     .       .    . 
Ratisbon  to  Prague    . 
Vienna,  through  Ratisbon  and 

Brussels,  to  Ostend . 
Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  through 

Cassel,  to  Munster  . 
Excursion  from  Gottingen  to  the 
Mines  of  Hartz       .... 
Celebrated  German  Baths     .       .    . 

Carlsbad 

Pyrmont  

Spa  ,..».. 
Hanover  to  Pyrmont  .  .  . 
Hamburg  to  Pyrmont 


634 

ib. 

635 

ib. 

ib. 

636 
ib. 
ib. 

636 

638 

639 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
640| 


Brussels,  through  Liege,  to  Spa   ib.  I 

Vienna  to  SaltzDurg       .       .    .  ib. 

Vienna  to  Saltzburg,  by  Mana- 
zell 641 

Vienna  to  Venice        .       .       .  id. 

Vienna  to  Carlsbad         .       •   •  ^^ 

Vienna  to  Baden         .        .       .  ib. 

Dcutsch-Altenburg  to  Bel- 
grade .        .        .        •        •_    • 

Preshurg  to  Kaschau  and  To- 

kav   '  •        .        *        *        *        * 
Vienna  to  Trieste 

PORTUGAL. 

From  Lisbon  to  Oporto 
Lisbon  to  Madrid 

SPAIN. 

From  Bayonne  to  Madrid 
Perpignan  to  Barcelona . 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa 
Madrid  to  Granada     . 


ib. 

643 
ib 


.  646 
.  ib 


648 
649 
650 
650 


tl^   - 


^  V^ 


a%>^ 


From  Madrid  to  Malan  . 

Madrid    to    Cordova,   SeYille* 
and  Cadi£         .       .        .        . 


NETRBRLANDM. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Cities  and  Co^ 

^Jpgne         

ClAvvs  to  the  Hague,  Rottrr.^ 

dam,  and  Helvuetsluyt  . 
Amsterdam  to  Minister     .     .     "^ 
Amsterdam  to  Knibden 
Amsterdam  to  Ctr«cht,  Boi%^ 

le-Duc,  and  Maestricht  - 
Amsterdam    to    Leyden, 
Hague,  and  Rotterdam 
^iiritgen    to    Rotterdam 

Helvoetsluys     . 
Nimegi-n  to   Bois-le- Due 
Breda        .... 
Bois-le-Duc  to  Anvers   . 
Bergen-op-Znoui  to  Anvers 
Amsterdam  to  Hamburg 
Hamburg      to       Amsterd 
through  Groningen  and 
warden 
Post*  road  from  Amsterdam  thrc^ 

Munster  to  Cologne 
New  Post-road  of  the  Rhine 
Cologne  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Post-road  from  Amsterdam  to 

seis   ..... 
From  Amsterdf  m  to  Hanover 
Strasburg  to  Frankfort  o 
Mein      .        .        .        • 


> 

% 


DENMARK. 

From  Copenhagen  to  Hambi^ 
Copenhagen  to  Gothenb^ 

SWEDEN  AND  NOBW 

From    Strakund.    through 
crona,  to  Stockholm   ^ 
Stockholm  to  Upsala  . 
Stockholm  to  Gothenbc^ 
Gothenborg  to  Chnstia.  w 
Christiania  to  Bergen 

RUSSIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersburg 

Petersburg  to  Moscow 

Petersburg  to  the    fr^ 

Sweden     •      .• 
Moscow  to  Grodno 

Moscow  to  Riga,  and    ^ 
tier  of  Prussia      .        ^^ 


THE    END. 
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